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PREFACE. 



This volume is intended as a Guide to the Continental portion of the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and that part of the Papal States which 
lies between Home and the Neapolitan frontier. 

The section containing the description of the Capital and its environs, 
has been carefully revised verj recently on the spot by a Mend of the 
Publisher, as well as the two principal Routes between Rome and 
Naples, the most important of all for the great majority of Travellers 
in Southern Italy. 

Fully aware of the liability to error inseparable from a work of this 
kind, and of the chimges which often take place in the state of the 
roads and of the hotels, the Publisher requests all those who use this 
book to favour him with corrections of any mistakes, or omissions 
they may detect, or with any new information by which the Handbook 
can be rendered more useful to his travelling countrymen. 

A Handbook for Travellers in the Island of Sicily is now in the 
press, after many years of carefiil preparation. 

London^ Aug. 20', 1858. 
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1. Oenerdl TopograpJty. — 2. Classical Topography. — 3. Government, — 
4. Jiutice.-—^, Revenue. — 6. Army and Navy. — 7. Ecdtsiastical Esta- 
blishment. — 8. Education. — ^9. Agriculture. — 10. Commeixe and Manu- 
factures. — 11. Fisheries. — 12. Ancient Architecture and Art. — 13. 
Mediesval and Modem Architecture. — 14. Sculpture. — 16. Painting. — 
16. Books.^n. Maps.— IS. Chronological Tables. 

1. General ToPOORAPHT. 

The kingdom of Naples, or the continental portion of the kingdom of 
the Two SicUies, known bj the official name of the Dominj di gud del 
Faroj comprises the S. and the most beautiful half of the Italian 
peninsula, oounded on the K.W. by the Papal States, on the N.£. bj 
the Adriatic, on the S.E. by the Ionian, and on the W. by the Mediter- 
ranean sea. 

In ancient times the Tiber was the boundaiy between Upper and 
Lower Italy. The acquisitions of the Holy See in the miadle ages 
changed the ancient landmarks, and transferred a portion of Southern 
Italy to the Popes. The frontier-line which now diyides the kingdom 
of Naples from the Papal States, with few trifling exceptions, is the 
same as it was at the establishment of the monarcny by the Normans 
in 1130. It commences on the Adriatic at the N. bank of the Tronto^ 
and terminates on the shore of the Mediterranean, about 2 m. £. of 
Terracina. The length of the line of frontier, following its numerous 
windings, is about 210 m. ; the direct distance is not more than 115. 

The area included within these limits is estimated at about 31,595 
English square miles, 'i'he length of the kingdom, measured along the 
curved line of the chain of the Apennines, from the Tronto to theCapo 
Spartivento, is 350 m. The breadth varies considerably. From tne 
mouth of the Gari^liano in the Bay of Qaeta, to the mouth of the 
Trigno on the Adriatic, it is 70 m., and about the same from Salerno 
to the mouth of the Carapelle ; from Capo di Licosa to Bari 11^ m., 
and to Brindisi 150 ; from the shore N. of Paola to S. of the mouth 
of the Crati it is 29 m., and only 16 between the Gulfs of Sant* Eufemia 
and of Squillace. 

The chain of the Apennines runs through the centre of the kingdom. 
Their highest peaks are in the Abruzzi, where the Monte Como, or 
Qran Sasso d* Italia j between Teramo and Aquila, is 10,154 English ft. 
above the sea, and Monte Amaro^ the highest peak of the Maiella, is 
9130 ft. ; in the Terra di Lavoro, the Monte Milet^, the highest peak of 
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the Matese, 6745 fl. ; in Basilicata, Monte Dolcedorme, 6875 ft. ; and in 
Cidabria, Monte Cocuzzo, 5620 ft., and MontaUo, the cuhninating point 
of the Aspromonte, 4380 ft. 

The pnncipal rivers are,-— on the W. coast the Liris or GarigHano, 
the VUtumo, and the Sde, On the Adriatic, the TrontOy the Voman^, 
the Pescara, the Sangro, the Trigno, the Bi/emOy the Fortore^ and the 
Ofanto, On the Ionian sea, the Bradano^ the BasentOf the Agrf, the 
Sinno, and the Crati. The inconsiderable amount of tide renders the 
mouths of these rivers useless as harbours, except for very small 
vessels. 

The principal harbours and roadsteads frequented by shipping are, — 
on the W. coast, Qaeta, Naples, Castellammare, Baiso, and the little Bay 
of Tropea ; on the Ionian sea, Taranto and Gallipoli ; on the coast of 
the Adriatic, Otranto and Brindisi, both greatly deteriorated by accumu- 
lations of sand, Bari, Molfetta, Bisceghe, Trani, Barletta, Manfredonia, 
Termoli, Ortona, and Pescara; but most of the latter are now only 
acoeasible to vessels of small tonnage. 

There are few lakes. The laigest are, — ^the Lago Fucino or Celcmo 
in Abruzzo, the Logo di Fondi in Terra di Lavoro, the Lago Jjcnna and 
Lago di 8alpi in Capitanata^ and the small volcanic lakes of Agnano^ 
Avemus, &o., near Naples. 

The principal islands are the Ponza group off the Bay of Gaeta ; 
IschiOf Proddoy and CapK in the Bi^ of Naples ; the ItoUi di Dino in 
tho Gulf of Policastro ; and the /«o2e Trtmiti m the Adriatic. 

The kingdom is divided into 15 provinces, of which BasilicatSu and 
Capitanata are the larsest, and Abruzzo Citra and the Provincia di 
NapoU the smallest. The population bears no proportion to the super- 
ficial extent of each province, the natural conformation of the country 
and various local circumstances combining to increase it in some and 
to diminish it in others. The number of mhabitants was estimated in 
1788 at 4,815,182; on the 1st Jan. 1853, they amounted to 6,843,355, of 
whom 3,368,008 were males, and 3,475,347 were females. In the returns 
Cor 1840, when the entire population was 6,113,259, the following classi- 
fication of the trades and professions of the adult population is given: — 
29,783 secular clergymen ; 12,751 monks ; 10,449 nuns ; 25,572 civil and 
mUitary officers ; 5981 persons engaged in public instruction ; 7920 
lawren ; 15,906 physicians ; 12,666 merchants ; 13,476 artists ; 536,320 
artisans ; 1,823,080 agriculturists ; 70,970 shepherds ; and 31,190 seamen. 
By the same returns it appears that the birtlis in 1839 amounted to 
826,087, viz. 116,142 boys and 109,945 girls ; and the deaths to 186,893» 
Til. 96,273 men and 90,620 women. Among the latter were 37 persons 
upwards of 100 years of age— 15 men and 22 women. The number of 
foundlings received in 1850 in the hospitals of the kingdom, exclusive 
of Sidly, amotmted to 2791 boys and 2639 girls. The deaths in the 
same hospitals during the year amounted to 1334 boys and 1319 girls. 
The annexed table shows the distribution of the population, on the 
Ist Jan. 1853, over the several provinces, in the order according to 
their superficial extent, with the cnief towns of each, and the number of 
Di$trett% into which they are divided. When the provincial ooiirts 
are not held in the capital, the town in which they are is printed in 
italics. 
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Province. 


Districts. 


POPULATIOK. 


BASILICATA. 
Potenza. 


Potenza. ^ 

Mem. 

Matera. 

Lagoaegro. 


518,333 


CAPITANATA. 
FoooiA. 
Lucera. 


'ill 


329,541 


TERRA D' OTRANTO. 
Lecce. 


Leccc. 
Gallipoli. 
Brindisi. 
Taranto. 


> 427,275 


PRINCIPATO CITRA. 
Salerno. 


Salerno. 
Vallo. 
Sala. 
Campagna. 


574,550 


TERRA DI LAVORO. 
Caserta. 
3afUamaria» 


Caaerta. 

PiedimoDte. 

Sora. 

Gaeto. 

Nola. 


. 776.287 


ABRUZZO ULTERIORE II 

AaOILA. 


. Aquila. 
Civito Ducale. 
Avezzano. 
Solmoua. 


331,831 


ABRUZZO CITERIORE. 
Chikti. 


Chteti. 

Lanciano. 

Vaato. 


319,677 


CALABRIA CITRA. 
C08ENZA. 


Coseuza. 
Castrorillari. 
Paola. 
RoMano. 


450,935 


TERRA DI BARI. 
Bart. 


Bari. 

Barletta. 

Altamura. 


331,512 


PRINCIPATO ULTRA. 

AVELLINO. 


Avellino. 

S. Angelode'Lombardi. 

Ariano. 


393,874 


CALABRIA ULTRA II. 
Catanzaro. 


Catonzaro. 
Gerace. 
Cotrone. 
Nicastro. 


388,485 


CALABRIA ULTRA I. 
Regoio. 


PaJmi." 
Monteleone. 


327,620 


MOLISE or SANNIO. 
Campobasso. 


Campobasso. 

Larino. 

laernia. 


876,750 



INTEODUCTION. — CLASSICAL TOPOORAPHY. 
Pbovzkce. Districts. Populatiow. 



ABRUZZO ULTRA I. 
Teramo. 

NAPOLI. 
Napoli. 



15 



Teramo. 
Civita di Pcane. 

Napoli. 

Cwtellammare. 
Pozzaoli. 
Casoria. 

53 



i 236,931 

860,252 

6,843,355 



2. Classical Topography. 



There is no coxintry in Europe whose population is composed of so 
great a variety of races as the kingdom of Naples. These races were 
never extinguished or absorbed by the conquests of Bome, or by the 
political chuiges of the middle ages. In the capital there has always been 
a mixture of many nations ; but in the provinces we still find the de- 
scendants of the Marsi, the Samnites, the Bruttii, the Lacauians, the 
Osdabri, the Greeks, and other races of antiquity. The wars of these 
tribes with Rome thinned their numbers, and deprived them of their 
independence, but did not destroy their nationality. Even the Latin 
colonies planted among them failed to effect more than a temporary 
fusion. Long after the allied states had compelled Rome to admit them 
to the rights of citizenship, their national customs were regarded with 
• curiosity by the Roman men of letters ; and the most striking proofe 
which we possess that their ancient habits were never extinguished 
are to be found in the poets and historians of the empire. The Greeks 
resisted even more successfully all the efforts of Rome to ainalgamato 
them with her own people. When the Samnite and the Oscan had 
become lost as spoken languages, Greek remained the language of the 
coasts, and survived the downfiul of the Roman empire. It appears that 
when the inhabitants of the Greek cities of Apulia found it necessary 
for the purposes of trade to speak Latin, they still used their native 
tonffue in their intercourse with each other, a fact which explains the 
epiUiet bilingtiet, applied by the Romans to the citizens of Uanusium. 
During the Byzantine rule the kingdom received the greatest infusion 
of foreign blood and foreign habits since the period of the ancient 
colonisation ; but these Greek settlements were confined chiefly to the 
coasts of Apulia and to certain districts of Calabria. 

£kLch were the circumstances of the Neapolitan provinces when they 
were invaded by the Barbarians of the North. These tribes overran 
the country wiuiout occupying it. The Lombards, who followed, left 
but little impression on the national character. The Normans, hy the 
foundation of the existing monarchy on the basin of feudal institutions, 
amalgamated the mixed races into one people without destroying their 
distinctive features. Hence we find that amidst all the changes of 
dynasty, from the Norman conquest to our own times, the varied 
elements of the population have retained the national character, the 
domestic habits, the amusements, and even in some instances the 
language of the ancient races they are descended from. In the 
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neighbourhood of the Lake of Celano the traveller will find the 
descendants of the Marsi, still known for their skill as serpent- 
charmers, as they were in the time of Virgil. In the nei^hoour- 
hood of the Pelasdc cities he will find the Greek costumes still worn 
as gracefully bv the female peasantry as on the figures which adorn 
the vases of Magna Qrsdcia. In many of the cities of Qreek origin 
on the coast he will see the hair of the young maiden coiled as on the 
statues of the Grecian sculptors. In Apulia and in Calabria he will 
frequently find articles of costume of which he will recognise the pro- 
totypes in the bas-reliefs and paintings cf Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
At Naples he will observe the Mimica of the Greeks still in use, as the 
unspoken but expressive lan^age of the great mass of the people. 
At Ischia and Procida he will see the national dance performed as 
of old to the sound of the timbrel, and in Greek costumes. In the 

X' cultural districts, at a distance from the capital, he will find im* 
Dents as primitive and prejudices as inveterate as those which 
characterised the feirmer of Koman times. In all the ports of the S. 
coast he wiU recognise in the Phrygian cap and the capote of the sailors 
the patterns represented in the paintings of the Pompeii taverns. 
In some districts he will find the Greek and in others the Latin 
element predominating in the language of the peasantry ; in others 
he will be struck by the prevalence of Oscan words. The great festival 
of Monte Vergine will remind him of the Dionysiac procession ; and half 
a oentuxy has scarcely passed since the remnants of the worship of 
Priapus were extirpated from Isemia. We shall now take a brief and 
rapid survey of the ancient geographer of the country. 

jBeginning with the northern provinces, two of the Abruzzi formed 
portions of countries which are now divided between Naples and the 
Papal States. — Abruzzo TJi/tra I. in its upper portion formed part of 
Ficenum, whose territory extended as fiir N. as Ancona^ and whose 
capital, AsciUum Picenum, still bears the name of Asfxli. The central 
portion of the province was the country of the PrcBtutH, whose capital, 
interanma PrtBtittianOj is the modem Teramo, The lower districts be- 
tween the Vbmanua and the Atemia were inhabited by the Vtstini^ 
whose capital, Pinna^ is the modem Ctvita diPenne. Abruzzo Ui/tra II. 
includes part of Sabina and Samnium. In the Sabine portion the prin- 
cipal city was Amitemum, of which mins still exist at San VUtcrino. 
The central district was inhabited by the Marsi, Within their territory 
was the Locus Fucinus and Alba Fucensis, In the valley of the Imele 
and the Salto, in what is now the Cicolano district, were the cities of the 
Aborigines and Arcadian Pelas^i^ described by Dionvsius of Halicar- 
nassus as in ruins and deserted m his day. Between tne £. shore of the 
Fucinus and the mountains of Maiella was the territory of the Pe- 
ligni, whose chief cities were Corfinium and Sidmo. Abruzzo Citra 
comprises the territory of the Marrucini and Frentani, Their capital, 
TeaUf is the modem Chieti. The Frentani occupied thatportion of the 
province which lav between the Sagrus and the PVonto. Tneir territory 
therefore included the entire coast of the present province of MoUse 
and part of Capitanata. Molisb, sometimes called Sannio, in comme- 
moration of the Samnite races which constitute the bulk of its popu- 
lation, comprises that portion of the territory of the Frentani, in 
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which their capital, Larinum, was situated. The W. districts of Mo- 
lise were occupied by the Caraceni and the Pentr% whose cities of 
Aufidena and jEsemia still bear the names of Alfidena and Isemia. 
Terra di Lavoro, extending from the Liris to the range of mountains 
which bounds the Qulf of Naples on the E., includes the greater part 
of Campania Felix, The S. limit of that territory was the ISUarus, now 
the SeUy near PiBstum ; but the modem province is bounded by the 
Samo, the ancient SamuSf on whose W. bank Pompeii was situated. 
Between the frontier at Terracina and the hills beyond the Liris, the 
Terra di Lavoro includes a part of the Volscian territory. In that 
district, watered by the Liris and Fibrenua, were Sora and Arpinum. 
Proyincia di Napoli includes all the maritime district of Campania, 
from the Lago di Patria, near the site of Litemum, to the Mons 
Lactarius, now Monte Sant* Angela, Principato Ultra comprises the 
territory of the Hirpini, one of the most powerful of the Samnite 
tribes. 

Principato Citra includes the £. portion of Campania, which was 
occupied by the Picentini, and extended from the Samus to the Silarus, 
and that district of Lucania which was comprised within the windings 
of the latter river from its source to the sea. It embraced the coast 
ftt>m Ptestum to Policastro, including the Posidtum Promontorium, now 
Punta ddla Licosa, and the Promontarium Palinurum, The principal 
cities of the Picentini were Nuceria and Salemum, which have veiy 
nearly ]^reserved their ancient names as Nocera and Salerno. In Lu- 
cania, within the limits of this province, the chief cities were Posidonia, 
called by the Romans PtBstum ; Vdia^ or Helia ; Pynu, or Buxentum^ 
now PdicaUro ; and Scidros, the modem Sapri, 

Capttanata, extending from the Fronto (Fortare) to the Aufidm 
(0/antdSf occupies that portion of Apulia to which the Greeks s^ve the 
name of Apulia DaunicL, or " the parched Apulia." In the N.E. angle 
of this province is the isolated promontory of Mans Oarganus, — ^TbrrA 
DI Bari occupies the S. portion of the Apulian plain, which was distin- 
guished from the N. by the name of Apulia Peucetia, or " the Apulia 
abounding in fir-trees.** This district extended from the Aufidus to 
the .borders of ancient Calabria, which were situated about midway 
between Barium and Brundusium. Its principal cities were Canusium, 
Cannae^ Rubi, Butuntum, and Ormtia, Many of these places have been 
made fjeuniliar to the scholar by Horace*s account or his joumey to 
Brundusium. — ^Terra d' Otranto was Calabria, a term now applied 
to a different part of the kingdom. The N. district of this country 
of the Calabri was called Messapia ; the £., lapygia ; the S., Salen- 
Una, The principal cities were Brundusium, Rudiis, LupuB, or Zy- 
cium; Bydruntum, Manduria, Uxentum, CaUipciis, and Tarentum. — 
Basilicata occupies the W. borders of Apulia and the greater part of 
Lucania, the exceptions being those outlving portions which are com- 
prised in the provlnoes of rancipato Ultra and Calabria Citra. The 
principal objects of interest comprised in this province were Venusia, 
the birthplace of Horace, and tne extinct volcano of Mans VuUur, 
Within tne Lucanian frontier, in the province of Basilicata, were 
Ferentum, Achertmtia, Bantia, Potentia, Metapontum, Eeradea, and 
iS»m. — Calabria Citra occupies the S. portion of iMcania and part 
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of BruUium^ which extended from the Lucanian border to the ex- 
treme point of Italy. The Bruttii were regarded as one of the 
most uncivilized races of Italy. Svbaris hela them in subjection, 
but on the destruction of that city they asserted their independence. 
Ennius tells us that they spoke the Oscan language, but became 
familiar with the Greek from their continued intercourse with the 
Greek cities on the coast. The country is now divided into Calabria 
Citra, Calabria Ultra II., and Calabria Ultra I. Calabria Citra in- 
cludes that portion of ancient Lucaiiia which lies S. of the modern 
frontier of Basilicata. Within this territory were Lagaria, Sybaris^ and 
Tkurii. Further inland is Consnxtia, the Bruttian metropolis, the 
modem Cosenza. The central and S. districts of this province consist 
of a vast tract of mountain pasturage and forest, which still bears the 
name of Sila — a tract from which several of the maritime nations of 
antiquity derived the masts and timber for their fleets. — Calabria 
UWRA n. commences on the Ionian Sea, N. of the Promontorium Cri' 
missa, now the Punta delV Alice, and traverses the range of La Sila in a 
S.W. direction, to the Savuto on the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
principal objects of classical interest on the Ionian are Petilia, now 
Strongcli ; Croton, the principal seat of the Pvthagorean philosophy ; the 
Lacinium Promontorium, on which stood the Temple of Juno Lacinia, 
ScylactBum, now SquiUace, gave the name of the Sinus Scylacotus to the 
modem Gulf of Squillace. On the Mediterranean the principal objects 
of interest are Terina, founded by Crotona and destroyed by Hannibal, 
and Eipponium, with its Temple and Grove of Proserpine. — Calabria 
Ui/TRA I. is the most southern province of the kingdom. The principal 
objects of classical interest on the Meiliterranean coast are Metaurum, 
now Oioja ; Mamertium, the modem Oppido ; the Cratais, now the 
Solano ; the classical rock of Scylla, which preserves its name ; Rhegium ; 
the promontory of Leucoj)€tra, now Capo delV Armi; and the| river 
Caicinus, now the Amend^jlea, which divided the Rhegian from the 
Locrian territory. On the E. coast, Cavlon ; the river Scigra, which 
witnessed the overthrow of the Crotoniats by the Locrians ; Lcieri JS^i- 
zephyrii, one of the most ancient cities of Magna Grescia ; the Zephyrium 
Promontorium, now Capo di Bruzzano; and Eerculis Promontorium, 
now Capo Spartivento, 



3. Government. 

The government is an hereditary absolute monarchy. The adminis- 
tration consists of a Council of state, having some resemblance to our 
privy council ; a Council of ministers ; and two CoTiauUe, or minor 
Councils, one for the Continental Kingdom, the other for Sicily. The 



Council of state, Cmisiglio di Stato, is composed of an imlimited 
" ers; who are appointed directly by the king. The 
meetings of the council are nominally presided over by the king or the 



heir apparent ; and in their absence the duty is performed by a minis- 
ter secretarv of state, who happens to be also a councillor, and who 
has received the king's commission to act as president. This Council 
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has merely consultative functions, its chief duty being to give an 
opinion on all projects of law, decrees, and acts of the supreme govern- 
ment. The Consiglio de^ Ministri, or Council of ministers, is composed 
of the ministers secretaries of state, anoi is presided over by the pre- 
sident of the council, who is always a member of the Council of state. 
There are 8 ministers, each called a ** real Segreteria diStato:** 1. The 
president of the council ; 2. The minister of foreign affairs ; 3. Grace 
and justice; 4. Eicclesiastical affairs ; 6. Interior and pdlice ; 6. Finance; 
7. War and marine ; 8. PubUc works. As in the Council of state, 
the decisions of the Council of ministers are subject to the veto of the 
king, and have no force until they h&ve received his sanction. The two 
ConsuUe di Stato have simply consultative powers. The consulta for the 
Continental Kingdom is composed of 16 members ; the consulta for 
Sicily is composed of 8, each having its respective president. Their 
duty is to examine and give their opinion {parere\ either separate!;^ or 
collectively, on such matters as may be referred to them by the kins. 
In all afiairs afifecting the united kingdoms, the two consulte assemble 
together. They are then called the Consulta Oenerale del Regno^ and 
are presided ovor by one of the two presidents. 

Tne provinces have a distinct system of administration. I. For 
administrative purposes they are arranged in three classes. Each pro- 
vince is governed by an InienderUe appointed directly by the km^. 
He has very extensive powers, being mvested with the entire admi- 
nistration of his province, civil, military, and financial. He is assisted 
by a secretary -general, and has his own council, called the Consiglio 
d* IfUendenza. Each province has also a county council, called Con- 
iiglio Frovinciale, composed of members nominated from the landed 
proprietors of the provinces bv the comunal councils hereafter to be 
described, and chosen by the king from the lists submitted to him. 
This provincial cotmoil assembles once a-year, for a space not exceed- 
ing 20 days, to examine the acoounts of the province, to appoint depu- 
Ifies for the administration of the provincial funds, and to recommend 
local improvements. II. The provinces are divided into districts or 
diatretti. Each distretto is governed by a Sottintendente, who resides at 
its chief town. He is appointed by the king; on the recommendation 
of the minister of the interior, and is under the immediate orders of 
the Intendente, his duty being to promulgate and carry into execution 
the ''ordinances" and ''instructions** of the latter in the district 
under his charge, and to receive and report on the presentments and 
petitions submitted to him by the oomuni. In every distretto there 
IS a Oonnglio Distrettuale, composed of a president and 10 members ; 
the president is nominated by the minister of the interior, and ap- 
pointed by the king ; the members are chosen by the king from a list 
of the local proprietors drawn up by the comunal councils. This dis- 
trict council meets once a-year, for a space not exceeding 15 days, 
for the purpose of examining and reporting to the provincial council 
on all matters of local interest. ITI. The diAricts comprehend a 
certain number of eomtmt, which are arranged in three classes : 1. those 
which have a population of 6000 souls or upwards, an ordinary revenue 
of 5000 ducats per annum, or are the residence of the intendenza, or 
the seat of the law courts of the province ; 2. those which have a popu- 
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laiion of 3000 to 6000 souls ; 3. those which have a population of less 
than 4000. Each camune is governed by a Sindaco, assisted by two 
Eletttf and a comunal council ^led Decurumato. It is one of the most 
ancient institutions of the kingdom, and it contains the germ of those 
municipal liberties which have survived all the changes which the king- 
dom has witnessed since the Roman times. The Sindaco has the 
management of all the minor affairs of the comune, and the control of 
the public establishments ; he superintends the registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths ; and is responsible for the commissariat of the 
troops ouartered in the comuue, in the absence of the military commis- 
saxy. He is also the president of the comunal council ; and when there 
is no justice of the peace he has jurisdiction in minor causes, civil as 
well as criminaL Tne Eletti act as his deputies, and as commissioners 
of police. The Decurionato is composed of not more than 30 members 
in the comuni of the first class, where 3 are appointed for every thou- 
sand inhabitants ; in the smaller comuni it is composed of 8 or 10 
members, according to the population. The inhabitants at larger in- 
cluding artisans, Icmdholders, and farmers, are eligible to be members 
of this council, provided they possess, in the comuni of the first class, 
a taxable income of 24 ducato per annum, or the practice of one of the 
liberal professions for 6 ^ears consecutively ; in those of the second 
and third class, a taxable income of 18 and 12 ducats respectively, the 
exercise of some profession or trade, or the occupation of a farm of a 
certain size. The names of the members are selected by ballot ; and, 
from the lists drawn up, the king nominates the members in the 
comuni of the first and second class, and the Intendente nominates 
them in the third class. One-fourth of the members go out annually. 
At least one-third must be able to read and write, and they cannot 
deliberate unless two-thirds be present. The Sindaco, and in his 
absence one of the Eletti, presides over their meetings, which are held 
once a month. The duty of this comunal council is to fix the local 
rates, elect the Sindaco and other municipal officers, administer the 
local revenues subject to the Intendente of the province, and submit 
to the king the names of the notables and proprietors whom they may 
consider engible to be appointed members of the provincial and district 
councils. 



4. Justice. 

The code of law now in force is that established by Ferdinand I. in 
1819, on the basis of the French civil and commercial codes. The 
attributes of the different courts are defined partly by the organic laws 
of 1817, and partly bv decrees issued in subsequent years. The system 
bears a great resemblance to that of France. 

1. In the provinces each comune, and in Naples each quarter of the 
city, has a magistrate called the ConcUiatore^ who acts as umpire to 
prevent people from going to law for trifling causes, and decides all 
actions tor sums below 6 ducats, without appeal. He is selected by 
the Decurionato from among the citizens, including ecclesiastics, and 
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is appointed by the king for 3 years, but is eligible for re-election. 
2. Each distretto has a jud^e called Oiudice d* Istruzicne, assisted by a 
chancellor, both nominated by the king. His duty is to collect evidence 
against criminals, to investigate aU charges of misdemeanour, and to 
prosecute in the local courts. In Naples these duties are performed 
by the commissioners of police. 3. 1 he distretti are subdivided into 
cireondart, of which there are 625 in the continental portion of the 
kingdom. Each circondario has a judge called the Oiitdice di Circov- 
dartOf appointed by the king, who decides without appeal all civil 
actions to the amount of 20 ducats, and with appeal to the amount of 
300 ducats. He also decides on all infractions of the revenue laws, all 
minor matters of correctional police, examines and reports upon the 
evidence on which prisoners are committed for trial fpr the graver 
crimes, and has the general control of the police in his circondario. 
4. Each province has a civil and a criminal court The civil court, TVt- 
bundle CivQe^ has a president and 3 judges, a royal procurator, and a 
register called chancellor. In the provinces of Naples and Terra di Lavoro 
the court is subdivided into several chambers {oamert)^ and consists of 
a larger number of judges. This civil tribunal takes cognizance in the 
first instance of all civil actions exceeding 300 ducats ; and it is also 
a court of appeal from the judges of the circondario in aU civil actions 
for sums exceeding 20 ducats, and in all mercantile actions where there 
is no commercial tribunal in the province. From this civil tribunal 
there is an appeal to the grand civil court. 5. The criminal court, Oran 
Carte Oriminale, is composed of a president, 6 judges, a procurator- 
general, and a cnancellor, in each province, except in those of Napled 
and the Terra di Lavoro, where the judges are more numerous. It is 
a court of fijst instance in all graver criminal oases, except for military 
offences. It is also a court of appeal from the judgments of the 
Giudice di Circondario in matters of correctional police. From their 
decision there is an appeal to the supreme court of justice. 6. 
There are 3 commercial courts, Tribunali di Commercio^ at Naples, 
Foggia, and Monteleone. Each of them has a president and 4 judges, 
chosen from the class of merchants. 7. There are 4 grand civil coiurts, 
Oran Corti CivUi, for the whole kingdom, which hold their sittings 
at Naples, AquUa, Trani, and Catanzaro. I'hey are the courts of 
appeal from the civil and commercial courts. They have each a 
president, 6 iudges, a procurator-general, and a chancellor, except the 
court of Naples, which is divided into 3 chambers. The jurisaiction 
of the Naples court embraces the Provincia di Napoli, Terra di Lavoro, 
Principato Citra and Ultra, Molise, Capitanata, and Basilicata; that 
at Aquila over the three Abruzzi ; that of Trani over Bari and Terra 
d' Otranto ; and that of Catanzaro over the three Calabrias. 8. The 
supreme court of justice, Corte Suprema di GiusHziOf formerly called the 
Court of Cassation, is the highest court in the kingdom. It was 
established in 1809, for the express purpose of revising all errors of 
law committed bv the judges of the inferior courts, and its functions 
and power were defined by the organic law of 1817. It consists of a 
president, 2 vice-president.s, 16 judges, and a royal procurator-general, 
and is divided into 2 chambers, one for civil, the other for criminal 
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causes. 9. The special courts, Oran Corti Sjyeciali^ are composed of 8 
judges of the criminal courts, who are appointed by commission, and 
invested with special powers. There is no appeal from their decisions. 

5. Rbvenqb. 

The average revenue of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies is about 
4,500,000^., of which Sicily contributes about one-ninth. In 1831 the 
revenue was 4,441,667/., and the expenditure 4,976,090/. In 1846 and 
1847 the revenue was 4,657,171/., and the expenditure 4,604,868/., 
leaving a surplus in each year of 52,303/. But the abolition, in 1847, 
of one-third of the duty on salt, and of the remaining duty on com- 
mills, converted this surplus into a deficit of 270,990/., which was 
increased, by a falling off in the indirect taxes and other sources of 
income, to 321,031/. The suspension of the contribution from Sicily 
in 1848 caused a further deficiency of 533,333/., making a total 
deficiency of 1,125,354/. The ascertained deficiency in 1849, as 
reduced by the appropriation of the sinking fund, was 858,688/. The 
various items of revenue, as stated in the ministerial programme for 
1847, the last we have been able to consult^ are as follows : — Land-tax, 
1,273,540/. ; taxes farmed, 1,875,970/. (viz., customs, 733,333/. ; civic dues, 
being an excise on articles of consumption, 366,665/. ; tobacco, 177,333/. ; 
salt. 543,440/. ; ice or snow, 13,023/. ; gunpowder, 31,010/. ; playing- 
caros, 2833/. ; compensation from farmers, 8333/.) ; corn-mills (since 
abolished), 104,325/. ; lottery, 222,815/. ; stamps and registers, 213,135/. 
percentage on the salaries of civil and military officers. 161,165/. 
public domains, 101,295/.; post-office, 46,666/.; raihroads, 31,666/. 
miscellaneous, 30,390/. ; oomunal tax. 28,925/. ; ^mo-licences, 
woods and forests, 16,636/. ; discount bank, 10,000/. ; mint and coin- 
age, 8165/. : royal printing office, 3910/. ; contribution of Sidlv, 
'528,548/. Total, 4,657,171/. We have no means of contrasting this 
estimate with the expenditure of the same year ; but the following 
items, published by the government for a former year, will nve a 

feneral idea of the distribution of the expenditure among the different 
ranches of administration : — ^Finance department, including the in- 
terest of the treasury debt^ 2,545,070/. ; the army, 1,254,090/. ; the 
navy, 264,690/. ; interior, 340,000/. ; civil list, 337,620/., not includ- 
ing Crown lands; justice, 125,160/.; foreign affidrs, 59,160/.; police, 
42,500/. ; ecclesiastical deimrtment and education, 7800/. 

The funded debt^ previous to 1820, was 4,733,333/. ; in 1821 this was 
augmented by two new loans, amounting to 1,590,750/. In 1826 the 
debt had increased to 17,302,833/. ; in 1847 it was 13,868,189/. In 
1854 it was nearly 17,000,000/. 

6. Abmt and Katt. 

The continental provinces are arranged in six military districts, 
exclusive of the capital, each being under the command of a general 
of division. The troopA are raised bv conscription, extending from the 
afle of 18 to that of 25. There are row exemptions, but the power of 
oDtaining a substitute is legidiaed at the fixed sum of 240 ducats. 
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Every soldier in the line can claim his discharge at the expiration of 
5 years' service, but he is liable to be called out a^^ain in case of 
emergency. In. the cavalry, artillery, and gendarmerie, the period of 
service is 8 years, but the discharge is then finalN and complete. The 
present military establishment (May, 1857) numbers 2730 officers, 
93,030 soldiers, and 10,780 horses, including about 12,000 Swiss, and 
the Royal Guard composed of 9000 officers and men, of which 1300 are 
cavalry ; the Gtendarmeria also included in the above total amounts to 
4675, of whom 600 are mounted. 

The navy has been reoreanised within the last few years. It consists 
of 2 ships of the line of 80 guns ; 5 frigates from 60 guns to 44 ; 2 
corvettes of 22 guns ; 5 brigs ; 2 sloops of 14 guns. The steam squadron 
consists of 10 frigate of 300 horse-power each, 2 of 400, 4 of 200, 
1 of 150, and 14 others of inferior force. The number of seamen 
exceeds 4000, the marines and marine artillery iJHrwpj^ di Marina) 
between 6000 and 7000. 

7. EoGLEBiAsncAL Ebtablsshicsmt. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdiction was defined by the Concordat of 1818 
with Pius YII. The Roman Catholic religion is therein declared to be 
the exclusive religion of the country. The church establishment of 
the continental provinces, as then settled b^ the union of several of 
the smaller sees, consists of 19 archbishoprics, 64 bishoprics, 3 ab* 
baoiee, 72 clerical seminaries, and 3746 parishes. The Archbishoprics 
are tiiose of Naples, Acerenza and Matera, Amalfi, Bari Brindiai, Capua, 
Chieti, Conza, Cosenza, Lanciano, Manfredonia, Otranto, Be^o, 
Roesano, Salerno, Santa Severina, Sorrento, Taranto, Trani. The 
Bishoprics are S. Agata de* Qoti and Aoerra ; Andria ; S. Angelo de* 
Lombardi and fiisaoda ; Anglona and Tursi ; Aquila ; Ariano ; Asooli 
and Cerignola ; Avellino ; Aversa ; Bisignano and San Marco ; Bitonto 
and Ruvo ; Bojano { Bova ; Bovino ; Calvi and Teano ; Capaodo ; 
Cariati ; Caserta ; Cassano ; Castellammare ; CasteUaneta ; Catanzaro ; 
Cava and Samo ; Cerreto Telese and Alife ; Conversano ; Cotrone ; 
Qaeta; GaUipoli and Nardd; Qeraoe; Gravina and Montepeloso; 
Lichia ; Jsemia ; Laoedonia ; Larino ; Leooe ; Luoera ; Marsi ; Mdfi 
and RaTOlla ; Mileto ; Molfetta Giovenazso and Terlizzi ; Monopoli ; 
Muro ; Nicastro ; Kola ; Nusco ; Oppido ; Oria ; Penne and Atri ; 
Policastro ; Potenza and Marsico ; FozzaoU ; Sansevero ; Sessa ; Sol- 
mona and Valva ; Sora Aquino and Pontecorvo ; Squillace ; Teramo ; 
Termoli ; Trioarioo ; Trivento ; Troja ; Tropea and Niootera ; Ugento : 
Venosa. ' The Abbacies are Monte Casino, SS. Trinity deUa Cava, and 
Montevetgine. Each diocese has its own independent administration, 
consisting of the bishop as president, and two canons, who are elected 
every three years by the chapter of the diocese. The archbishop 
of Naples is always a cardinal. When the monastic orders were 
partially suppressed in 1807, the number of ecclesiastics amounted 
to 98,000. The orders were restored in 1814, but they have not yet 
recovered their former numbers. In 1840 thev were already 53^033 
(page xii). There are about 2000 Jews in the Idngdom, but they are 
not allowed to acquire a domicile, or hold property. 
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8. Education. 

The superintendence of public instruction is Tested in a supreme 
Giunta, or board, at Naples, consisting of the president of the univer- 
sity, and six of the professors, mostly ecclesiastics, and selected by the 
king. By the French law an elementary school was established in 
every comune in the kingdom ; but since the restoration these schools 
have been much neglected. Many of them have even ceased to exist ; 
reading and writing are alone taught in those which still survive, under 
the care of the parish priest ; and in the female schools very few of 
the girls receive any otner instruction than in knitting and sewing. 
Hence it is that the Neapolitans are less educated than any other 
people of Italy. For the middle class there are 33 secondary schools 
and 12 royal colleges, most of which are attached to monasteries and 
superintended by monks. In addition to these theie are five lyceums, 
at Naples, Salerno, AquibL Bari, and Catanzaro, in which the course 
of education is academical and the minor degrees may be obtained. 
Finally there is the university of Naples, founded in 1224, the only 
one in the continental part of the kingdom, which has, on an average, 
about 1600 students. To this university 64 professors are attached, 
8 for theoloffy, 8 for jurisprudence, 8 for philosophy and literature, 14 
for physicarand mathematical science, and 16 for medicine. Some 
of these professors have obtained a European reputation by their 
scientific discoveries. The salaries of the professors vary from 400 
to OOO ducats (from 707. to lOOZ. per annum). Students for the church 
are educated at the fiishopB' seminaries which exist in each diocese. 
The CoUegio di 8. Sebastiano, directed by the Jesuits, is devoted to the 
education of the children of the nobility. The reliaious discipline of 
the students, in the university and the colleges of aU classes, is much 
more re|;arded than their regular attendance on the lectures. Each 
student is compelled to belong to some religious '^ congregation,*' which 
he. is bound to attend on eveiy holiday, and a certificate of the fact 
must be produced before he can obtain permission to reside. No 
student can obtain a degree unless he has attended his oongre^tion 
regularly for at least eight months previously, and the same penod of 
attendance ia required for each successive degree. For female educa- 
tion, in the higher ranks of society, there are two establishments at 
Naples, one at the Real Casa de* Muracoli, the other at S. MarceDino. 

9. Agbicui/turb. 

The total area of the continental kingdom is supposed to contain 
26,276,646 moggia, or 20,220,616 English acres. Of this quantity the 
returns of the land-tax show that only 11,430,972 acres are actually 
cultivated. Signer Granata, the able professor of practical chemistiy 
and agriculture in the University of Naples, in his work on the Rural 
Economy of the Kingdom, classifies the agriculture of the continental 
provinces under three distinct systems, wnich he calls the Mountain 
system ; the Campanian system : the Ai)ulian system. 

The Mountain tiyttem includes the cultivated districts of the kingdom 
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generally, with the exception of the plains of Campania and Apulia, 
but the term does not apply to the higher ranges of the mountain chain 
which occupies the centre of the kingdom. The farms in this class are 
of smdl extent, varying from 2 to 7 English acres. The rotation 
generally begins with spring wheat or maize. When the summer crop 
IS gathered in, the ground is prepared for wheat, which is sown in 
autimin. This is followed in the second year by anotlier crop of wheat, 
or, in elevated situations, by one of bai'ley, oats, or beans. Two years 
of rest succeed, during which the herbage which springs up is gi-azed 
down bv sheep. Of late years an improved system has been intro* 
duced, m which the rotation on light soils is as follows : let year 
fidlow, with maize or potatoes ; 2nd wheat ; 3rd rye ; while on strong 
soils, manured by sheep, it is in the 1st year fallow, with potatoes ; in 
the 2nd wheat ; in the 3rd beans ; in the 4th barley. 

The Oampanian System prevails from the Bay of Qaeta to Sorrento, 
including the islands of the Bay of Naples. It differs from the moun- 
tain svstem in the larger size of the farms, in the advantages of a light 
and noh volcanic soiX and in the abundance of manure. There is 
therefore no fallow in the rotation of crops, the ground being kept from 
year to year in a state of high cultivation. One of the characteristic 
features of the Campanian jB^stem is the cultivation of grain crops 
under the shade of trees, lliis practice has frequently been noticed 
l^ travellers as a proof of bad farming ; but in this district it is found 
that the soil, when thus protected, produces both grain and grass of 
better quality, though perna^ in smaller quantities. This deficiency 
in the amount of the crop is more than made up for by the farmer 
being enabled to combine arable husbandir with the cultivation of ihe 
▼ine, tiie mulberry, and the oran^. If he prefer the vine, he plants 
elms or poplars on which to train it ; if the olive or the mulberry-tree 
be the object, he plants them in rows from 30 to 40 feet apart, thus 
leaving ample room for raising a crop of com or of green food between 
^em. In many &nns another permanent crop is obtained by the 
introduction of the stone-pine, which towers over all other trees without 
depriving them of sunshine, and is a source of considerable profit in a 
oountry where its fruit is considered one of the delicacies of the table. 
The rotation in these fiirms is managed with great skill. In the 
b^ginninff of October, red clover and artificial grasses, rape, or lupins 
are raiseo, to provide green food for cattle from December to March. 
In April the land is ploughed. Maize is then sown in furrows ; with 
beans, potatoes, or gourds in the spaces between the maize. When 
these summer crops are gathered in^ wheat is sown. Sometimes hemp 
takes the place of maize in the first vear, and spring wheat in the 
second, when the ground is manured oy sheep. Anotner rotation in 
fre(][uent use is hemp with manure in the 1st vear ; wheat in the 2nd ; 
spnng wheat in the 3rd ; and wheat in the 4th. It is calculated that 
tne land thus cultivated yields on an average fifteenfold per moggio, 
which ia equal to about eighteenfold on the English acre. A good deal 
of madder-root has been of late years ^own in the viUley of the Samo, 
as well as cotton about Scafati, Pompeu, &c. 

The Apulian System^ known as that of the Tavciierey is peculiar to 
the great plain of the Puglia^ which presents a vast treeless flat, parched 
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in Bummer, but in winter clothed with luxuriant herbage. The soil is 
a thin layer of vegetable earth, on an argillaceous bed, sometimes deep 
and rich, resting partly on Apennine limestone, and partly on a deep 
bed of gravel mixed with clay, forming a kind of argillaceous breccia 
of the tertiary period. From the earUest times the Samnite shepherds 
were accustomed to resort to this plain for the winter pasturage of 
their flocks. The Romans imposed a fixed tribute on the right of 
erazing upon the nlain. The tax was continued by the Lombards, the 
Greeks, and the x^ormans, peculiar privileges being granted to the 
shepherds from time to time, to reconcile them to the exaction. 
Under the last three sovereigns of the House of Anion, the tribute 
assumed the character of a tax upon cattle throughout the whole 
kingdom, viz. 20 golden ducats for 100 oxen, and 2 ducats for 100 
sheep. Up to this time the migration of the nocks, whatever the sum 
payable as tribute, had been purely voluntarv. In 1442 Alfonso I. 
made the migration compulaory. To reconcile the farmers to this inno- 
vation, the price of salt was reduced in their favour, and vaiious 
immunities and privileges granted, such as the exemption from the 
tolls exacted by the barons and from the excise duties levied by the 
orown^ the protection of their produce bv the prohibition of impoits of 
wool and cneese, &o. Thus the Spanish Jlfesto, with all its evils, was 
transplanted from the Sierra Nevada to the plain of Apulia. The 
plain itself was capable of affording pasturage to upwards of 900,000 
flheep^ allowing 60 acres to every 100 head. The concourse of cattle 
whion the new law brought into the plain soon made the crown lands 
insufficient for their accommodation. To meet this deficiency Alfonso 
purchased the right of grazing on the lands of the neighbouring barons, 
oonvente^and townshipc^ distinguishing these tracts by the name of 
risiori. These new pastures were estimated to supply food for 268,740 
sheep. Two other tracts of pasturage were subsequently added, one in 
the Terra d'Otranto, the other in the Abruzzi, eaph capable of accom^ 
modating about 25,000 sheep. The total number, therefore, for which 
pasturage was provided, was very nearly 1,241,000. The price paid by 
the fturmer for fite months' grazing was 88 carlini for every 100 head 
of sheep, equivalent to 12. 9s. 4d, For the purpose of conveying the 
flocks to and from the plain, three great roads, still ^ed the Trot- 
turi ddle Peeore. were opened, one commencing at Aquila, another at 
Gelano, the third at Peschio AsseroU. Certain tracts adjacent to the 
great roads were rented by the crown as resting-places, under the 
name of riposi laterali, on which the cattle were dlowed to graze 
for 24 hours during the march. Two general resting-places were 
also provided for them on their arrival on the plain, to give time 
to the proper officers to apportion the pasture, one being near {jarino^ 
the other in the Murgie of Minervino. No cattle were allowed to 
approadi the plain by any except the appointed roads, on which at 
certain points stations were established, where each proprietor was 
requirea to declare the number of his flock. After this declaration 
had been verified bv the officers, the number w^s duly registered, 
with Uie amount of tax payable thereon. As soon as the pasture 
was partitioned, the fiumers were stationed, under the name of loccUi^ 
in certain districts, according to the province from whiqh they G^mQ, 
[S. Italy.} b 
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each division being called a nazwne. These nations were allowed to 
hold an assembly, at which they elected four deputies by ballot to 
represent them at the dogasa at Foggia, to superintend the collection 
of the tax, to defend the interests of the farmers before the magis- 
trates, to regulate the supply of food and the distribution of salt, 
and to decide all disputes among the shepherds connected with the 
pasturage. The tax was always collected at Fogma, where the farmers 
were compelled to sell the whole produce of tneir stock. One half 
of the tax was collected after the sale of the live stock, the other half 
after the sale of the wool. When the amount sold was not sufficient 
to meet the tax, the stock of wool on hand was stored in the custom- 
house of Foggia as security for the balance. No farmer could remove 
his flocks from the plain without a passport, which was never granted 
until the crown dues were satisfied. The Tavoliere became a mine of 
wealth. During the war which arose out of the Partition IVeaty of 
Granada, Apulia was the battle-field of the contending armies, and the 
destruction of the cattle gave a blow to the whole system, from which 
it would never have recovered if the viceroys had not revived it as an 
instrument of extortion . In 1 602 the s vstem had become so odious, that, 
though the viceroys had allowed the nrmers to declare the number of 
their flocks instead of having them counted by the officers of the 
d<^ana, the number on which the tax was paid was only 588,947, about 
huSt the number of Alfonso^s time. To make up this loss of revenue 
the tax was then doubled, an experiment which tnreatened the system 
with ruin, and which it was vainly attempted to repair by again dimi- 
liishing it, and exempting the cattle of the poor from the compulsory 
mimtion. 

On the accession of Charles m. the system was made the subject of 
official inquiry. It was found that the ftkrmers had been in the habit 
of taking more land than thejr required for pasture, and had broken up 
and sown with com a portion of that which had been assigned to 
them, thereby realising large profits at the low rate which they paid 
for pasturage, llie people oi Foggia, also, were found to have in* 
daoed their friends who had seats at the local board to eive them, 
at a low price, the best lota, which they underlet to thelurmers at 
a high rent. To check these evils, it was proposed to make a par- 
tition of that part of the pasturage which had been subject to annual 
distribution, by letting the land on lease for a fixed term of 6 or 
more years. This scheme was partially carried out by Ferdinand I. 
But the French revolution broke out, and the events which followed 
Struck at the root of the whole system. The &rms held under the 
crown were declared, by a law of 1806, to be heritable fiefs of those 
who were in possession ; and the occupants of lands which had been 
assiened to them for grazing were acknowledged as owners of such 
lan<u, on payment of a fixed rent prc^portioned to the number of 
their cattle ; the rents, however, as well as the feudal charges payable 
on all kinds of land, were redeemable at the option of the holder. In 
1817, two years after the restoration of Ferdinand, the system was 
partly re-established, llie land was taken from those who had been 
settled on it ten vears before, and the rents and chaiges were declared 
to be irredeemable. The compulsory migration is now at an end ; but 
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the farmers and breeders in the neighbouring mountains voluntarily 
bring down their flocks to a great extent. The administration of the 
pasturage is now confided entirely to the Inteudente of the province. 
The tolte and rents paid to the crown and other owners of the pasturage 
are still considerable, and are said to amount on an average to more 
than 80,000^ per annum. 

Such is briefly the history of the Tavoliere, to which we shall only add 
a few details relatuig to the constitution of the flocks. The mandra, or 
the general flock, is under the care of a nutssaroj or chief shepherd, a sotto- 
mcuMrOf or under-shepherd, and a capo-buttaroy or head daityman. The 
flock is subdivided into several morre, each morra under the care of a 
shepherd, a dairyman, and an upper-dairyman, who has charge of the 
cheese. To each Tnorra two dogs and a mule are attached, the latter for 
carrying the utensils for making cheese, and the baggage of the shepherd. 
The chief shepherd, the head dairyman, and the upper dairyman receive, 
in wages, 24 aucats (SI. ISs.) per annum, with food, consisting of bread, 
oil, mOk, goats' cheese, and salt, and a dress of sheepskins, a coarse 
shirty breeches of the coarsest doth, and sandals. The under-ehep- 
herd receives 18 ducats (3/.) per annum ; and the under-dairy man re- 
oeives 8 ducats (U. 68, Sd.) for the first year, which is increased at the 
rate of a ducat a year, until he is 16 years of age, when he becomes 
an under-shepherd. When the flocks are in the pastures, all these 
people live and sleep on the sround under a tent of skins, the wives in 
their absence attenaing to the ci*ops in the mountains, or supporting 
themselves by spinning. 

The number of live stock in the kingdom, according to a report pub- 
lished, is stated to be as follows :— sheep, 4,000,000 ; goats, 600,000 ; 
mules and asses, 600,000 ; oxen and cows, 300,000 ; horses, 60,000 ; 
buflaloes, 40,000. The sheep most in request are the white fine-wooUed 
•breed, known by the local name oipeecre genttli. They are shorn twice 
« year, once entirely in the spring, and only half in the summer. The 
wool is mostly sold and exported ; a small quantity, however, is now 
manu&ctured into cloth at Arpino and other places of the kingdom. 
From the milk of the sheep a cheese is made which constitutes the food 
of a large proportion of the people, and is a more immediate souroe of 
profit to tne farmer than the wool. The result of this is, that the 
breed of sheep which produced the delicate white wool of antiquity has 
long since disappeared, and more attention is paid to the milk and 
cheese than to the wooL The horsesy which had formerly great celebrity 
in Italy, have degenerated in the last century, when a heavy tax, laid 
upon their exportation, induced the other states, which drew their 
stocks from Naples, to turn their attention to breeding. Still some of 
the horses of Capitanata and Calabria are flne animals, and are remark- 
able for that compact form which justifies the boast of the Neapolitans 
that the Balbi horses in the Museum are the type of the existing race. 
Mvles are abundant in the Abruzzi, the Terra d*Otranto, and other pro- 
vinces on the Adriatic. Homed cattle have hitherto been less attended 
to than they deserve, except on the farms of the richer nobles. Cows* 
milk is seldom made into butter, except for the supply of the capiisJ, 
olive-oil being used in its stead in all parts of the kingdom : the milk 
is used in making cheese. The oxen are used in p&ughing and for 
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draught. Buffaloe» are also used for draught in the Terra di Layoro aAd 
part of Apulia, and their milk is made into cheese. The swine are 
generally black, and in the warmer regions deyoid of bristles, as in and 
about the capital. Many districts are still as famous for heu as they 
were in classical times. 

The crops throughout the kingdom present us with nearly eyery de- 
scription of tree and plant known in the temperate and torrid sones. 
The com produced in the continental proyinces is estimated, on a full 
year's ayerage, at 42,000,000 iomcUi, which, calculated at 6 tomola to 
the quarter, giyes 8,400,000 English Quarters. The Vint is of uniyersal 
cultiyation. When a yineyard is to oe planted, the ground is usually 
prepared for two years preyiously ; a bght calcareous or argillaceous 
soil is, if possible, selectea ; and when the nature of the ground permits^ 
a gentle eleyation is preferred to a leyel sur£Etoe. The mode of pro- 
pagation is either by ^srs or by cuttings. In the third year the plants 
begin to bear firuit. Tiie yintage commences at the end of Se(>tember. 
The grapes are collected in a yat sunk beneath the floor, in which they 
are generally allowed to remain for a few days before they are trodden 
out. The hquor is drawn off into casks, but so little skill is exercised 
in the treatment of the wine, that a laige quantity of the whole pro- 
dace is fit only to be oonyerted into brandy, in which form it is 
exported to foreign countries. The Olive flourishes best in dnr and 
stony districts, and in plains or slopes open to the S. On the hiDs the 
produce is less, but the quali'hr of the oil is superior. There are 
numberless yarieties. That of Y enafro, known by the local name c^ the 
Sergio, is said to be one of the best, anid is supposed to be the Laeinia 
of Pliny. There are three modes of propaoation, by slips, by shoots, 
and by grafting runners or slips on the wud oUye. Propagation by 
slips is performed in winter, and in 10 years the slip becomes a pro- 
fitable tree. Shoots require man^ years oefore Uiey Income pioducuye. 
Grafting by slips is performed m March and April, and is the most 
expeditious mode of propagation, the fruit being produced in 6 years. 
The flowering takes place in June, and the fiuit begins to ripen in 
October, when it is fit for being preseryed for the table. If required 
for making oil, it is allowed to remain on the tree, where it soon turns 
black, and reaches maturity in December. The oil-mills of the present 
da^ diiffer yery little from those which haye been disooyered in the 
ruins at Pompeii and Stabiie. The ayerage annual exportation from 
the continental proyinces is about 31,800 tuns, the yalue of which, at 
23/. the tun, would be 731,4002. The exports from Sicily are said to 
be 4200 tuns. The oil of Yioo, Sorrento, Massa, and of some other 
places near Naples, is in hi^h repute. The oil of Terra d*Otranto^ how- 
eyer, is b]r £ur the most important in a commerciid point of yiew. 
That proyinoe and the Terra di Bari are the chief seats of the oolti. 
yation, about two-thirds of each being coyered with oliye-srounds. 
The Mtdberrff-tree, under the Aragonese dynasty, was an object of 
general cultiyation ; but the heayy duty imposed on silk in the last 
cent. (3 carlini per lb.) discouraged the fiurmers from planting them, 
and it has only been in recent years that the cultiyation has been 
resumed. The raw silk of the proyinces of Napoli, Terra di Layoro, 
the two Principati, and Calabria, is excellent^ and finds a ready marl^et 
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abroad. The Fig is eziensiyely cultivated in the eastern provinces. 
The Almond is a very profitable tree, but it is liable to be injured by 
sudden changes of temperature whilst in flower. The Carouba grows 
better near the sea-shore, and is a striking object with its grotesque 
fruit-pods, which form an important article as the food of horses. The 
hazel-nut is extensively cultivated in the neighbourhood of Avellino. 
The Orange and the Lemon are propagated by layers. A twig is 
struck in a pot in the autumn, and is separated from the tree in May, 
when it is transplsuited : it requires 6 or 8 years before it becomes 
productive. The Date-palm produces fruit, but cannot be said to 
ripen in any part of the kingdom. The Tobacco-plant is cultivated 
in the Terra d'Otranto, on the table-land behind the Capo di Leuca, 
where it is considered the best in Italy. The Cottoti-nlant is culti- 
vated in the provinces of Naples, Terra cu Lavoro, Bari, Otranto, Basili- 
oata, and Calabria. It is said to thrive best in the Terra d*Otranto 
and the Msuremma of Basilicata, where the soil is light and swampy. 
The plant begins to blossom in July, and towards the banning of 
October the capsules begin to burst. liice is ^^rown in the marshy dis- 
tricts beyond Sialemo and in the Adriatic provinces, but its cultivation 
is highly injurious to the health of the localities. The Liquorice-root is 
grown to a great extent in the Calabrias, from whence the greater part 
of the extract called liquorice-juice is brought for the French and 
English markets. Satffron grows wild in the pasture-grounds about 
Aqidla, Taranto^ and Cosenza. Manna is produced in abundance in the 
three Calabrias. The dimate of the Terra di Bari and of Calabria is the 
best suited for the production of Baiains and Currants. The small 
island of Dino in the Gulf of Policastro, and the still smaller Isola 
Cirella^ a few m. further S., are particularly celebrated for the latter. 
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Naples has little foreign trade in proportion to its extent and 
population. The average value of the exports from the continental 
provinces appears to be about 1,750,000^., of which France receives 
about 585,000;. ; Austria 435,000Z. ; Sardinia, 210,000;. ; Great Britain, 
185,0002. ; the Papal States, 103,000;. ; Tuscany, 90,0002. ; SicUy, 35,0002. ; 
the United States, 26002. The average imports are valued at 2,400,0002., 
of which Great Britain furnishes, in round numbers, 950,0002. ; France, 
710,0002. ; Austria, 235,0002. ; Sardinia, 147,0002. ; Sicily, 109,0002. ; Tus- 
cany, 68,0002. ; the Papal SUtes, 43,0002. ; the United States, 10,0002. 
The principal British imports, in the order of amount, are cotton manu- 
factures, cotton twist, iron, coals, woollens, worsteds, sugar, cod-fish, 
pilchards, tin, and hardware. The principal exports to Great Britain 
are olive-oil, silk, liquorice, brandy. 

Manufacturing industry has made considerable progress within the 
last 30 years. Naples has mauufoctories of gloves, soap, perfumery, 
silks, artificial flowers, corals, earthenware, hats, and carriages. Torre 
dell' Annunziata and Gragnano are celebrated for their fabrication 
of maccaroni. In the Terra di Lavoro^ S. Maria di Capua has a con- 
siderable trade in leather ; Piedimonte has cotton and copper mills, 
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and manufitoiories of paper, cloths, selves, and skins ; Arpino main- 
tains its ancient reputation for woollen cloths made of Apulian wool ; 
and Sora produces both cloth and paper. In PrincipcUo Citra there are 
several cotton-mills near Salerno, set in motion by the waters of the 
Imo ; Same has a factory of beet-root su^ar ; Cava has manuDftctories 
of linen, cotton, ropes, and cordage ; Vietri has a small manufactory of 
bottles and paper ; and Amalfi has paper and maccaroni mills, the pro- 
duce of whidi is exported largely to the Levant and South America. 
In PrincipcUo Ultra, AveUino has a local celebrity for its manufacture 
of hats ; and Atripalda has iron-foundries, fulling and paper mills. In 
the Basilicata, Matera and some of the other inland towns prepare 
liquorice -juice. In Mciiae, Campobasso, Agnone, Frosoloue, and Lucito 
are the principal seats of the manufacture of a coarse hardware. 
Agnone has copper-works ; CoUetorto maintains a profit&ble trade in 
hats, skins, wax ornaments and candles ; and Isemia has several manu- 
fiBkctories of woollen, paper, and earthenware. Abruzzo Oitra is known 
for its production of noe and saffron. In Abruzzo Ultra IL^ several 
towns maintain a small local trade in skins, hats, and paper. The Terra 
di Bart supplies a great part of the kingdom with salt and nitre. In 
tiie Terra a' Otranto, Brindisi supplies the E. coast with maccaroni ; 
Qallipoli has several mills for cardmg and manu&cturing the cotton of 
the province ; and Taranto is known for the gloves and stockings knit 
firom the lana pesecy the silken tuft by which the pinna marina, a bivalve 
shell, attaches itself to the rocks. Calabria Citra is the principal seat 
of the manna trade, and has several manufactories of liquorice-juice. 
Calabria Ultra II, shares in the trade of manna> and has a considerable 
traffic in saffron ; and C^tanzaro has a manu&ctory of silk. In Calabria 
Ultra /., Reggie has some reputation for its dried fruits, essential oils 
of citron, lemon, and orange nower, and its silk manufactories. 

11. FiBHSBIBS. 

The sea fisheries, which give employment to a ktge number of 
seamen, are those of the tunny, the sword-fish, and the anchovy. The 
tunny enters the Mediterranean between June and August. It measures 
from 6 to 8 feet in length, and frequentlv weighs as much as 4 or 5 cwt. 
It is caught in large nets, anchored about a mile from the shore in 
situations which the shoals of fish are known to frequent. When the 
fish are expected, men are stationed on the heights to give the signed 
of their approach, as they are seen from a great distance. The mode 
of capture is the same as that practised in other parts of the Mediter- 
ranean. The eword'fish, or pezce-epada, always accompanies the tunny 
in its migrations. It is occasionally caught in the chambered nets, 
but is more generally harpooned durine the passage of the shoals. 
Its length, including the sword, varies from 8 to 12 feet : its weifi;ht 
sometimes exceeds 2 cwt. The harpooning requires considerable 
dexterity, as the fish is so powerful that it often runs out the whole 
coil of rope before it becomes sufficiently exhausted to allow the fisher- 
men to seize it. The flesh is more delicate than that of the tunny. 
The anchovy is taken in nets in the spring, and in shallow but clear 
water. It is cured and packed upon the spot, and is exported in 
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large quantities. The grey mullet and sea basse (Spigcla) abound on 
all parts of the coast, ohieny at the mouths of riyers. 

12. Ancibnt Architkcturk and Art, 

In the Handbook /or Central Italy we have referred to the styles 
of architecture of ancient Italy, anterior to the Roman period. These 
remarks apply equally to Southern Italy. In the Northern provinces 
of the kingdom we find not only examples of polygonal constructions, 
but some of the most remarkable remains of wnat has been called the 
Pelasgic period now existing in Europe. There are very interesting 
examples of it in the oldest parts of Cora ; in the Cicolano district ; 
in the acropolis of Atina ; and in that of Sora. The Pelasgic remains 
of perhaps a less remote period are also very numerous ; at Cora, and 
Norbsy and FresellsB^ Ferentino, and Segni, the waUs are still either 
perfect or traceable throughout their entire circuit. All these remains, 
however, are surpassed by the acropolis of Alatri, the best specimen 
of this ancient mode of construction which exists in Central Italy. 
Arpino, in addition to walls of great extent, has a triangular gateway 
of massive polygonal blocks differing from every other known specimen 
of entrances to ancient fortresses. Of Greek architecture Naples pos- 
sesses the most splendid monuments in the world in the temples of 
Psostum, constructed in the most massive style of the older Doric, and 
of which one at least is coeval with the earliest Grecian colonization of 
the shores of Italy. Of Roman architecture there are remains in 
every part of the kingdom ; but those which give Naples an interest 
beyond any other city in Europe are to be found at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, for there only are we admitted to the domestic mode 
of living of the ancient Romans, and enabled to study their habits and 
their public institutions. At Benevento we see the magnificent arch 
raised to Tnjan ; and at S. Maria di Capua the amphitheatre, more 
ancient and more complete as £ar as re^xis its substructions than the 
Coliseum itself. In Fainting^ Naples is especially rich in specimens 
of Roman art, obtained from Pompeii and Herculaneum. Many of 
these bear evidence of having been the work of Greek artists. Of 
ldomie$j Naples has also some fine examples. Though intended merely 
as pavements, and in most cases coarsely executed, they have the same 
general character as the paintings, and were evidently the work of Greek 
artists. One of the finest yet recovered from Pompeii bears the name 
of Dioscorides of Samos in Greek characters, and the Battle of Issus, 
one of the grandest known works in this branch of art, was probably 
the production of Greek hands. The Sculpture in the Museo Eiorbonico 
is of mixed origin, but of a highly interesting character. The collection 
contains some noble examples of the purest Greek art, and a large 
number of specimens of the Roman period. Tlie Sepulchral Vases also 
bear the dearest evidence of Greek origin. All the most beautiful 
specimens have been obtained from the sites of the early Greek colonies 
in Magna Grsecia ; whilst many of 'them bear in Greek characters the 
names of the artists and of the personages represented upon them. 
The collection of Bronzes found at Herculaneum and Pompeii surpasses, 
for its works of art and historical interest, all others of this branch of 
sculpture that exist 
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13. Media YAL AND Modern AROHiTECTnRB. 
The early connection of Naples with the Eastern empire prepared 
the way for the introduction of a style of architecture which was a 
combination of Roman and Byzantine. With the exception, however, 
of the Priory of S. Nicola at Bari, there are now few unmixed specimens 
of that style in the kingdom ; for the Normans engrafted upon it the 
Gothic style, producing that singular mixture which is now known 
as Gothic-Saracenic. To the Norman period belongs the Abbey of 
the Holy Trinity at Venosa. After the accession of the House of 
Anjou to the throne, Gothic architecture was exclusively patronised by 
the sovereigns of that dynasty, and most of the ecclesiastical edifices of 
the capital are or were originally in that style. Of Castellated architecture 
Naples has more examples than perhaps any nation in S. Europe. Our 
space will only allow us to mention the oaronial fortress of Melfi ; Lucera 
and Castel del Monte, built by Frederick U. ; Avezzano, the stronghold 
of the Barberinis ; Popoli, of the Cantelmis ; Isola and Sora, of the Pic- 
oolomini and Buonoompagnis ; and Castel di Sangro, of the Counts of 
the MarsL The church architecture of Naples presents scarcely an 
unaltered specimen of the religious edifices oi the 14th, 15th, and X6th 
centuries. Many of the earlier churches, which in their original state 
must have been magnificent examples of Anffevine Gothic, have been 
barbarously spoiled by modem alterations, and by an excessive passion 
for tasteless ornament introduced by the Spaniards. Some of the old 
palaces also, which were erected in the pointed style, have lost nearly 
all their distinctive features, and are now inteiresting chiefly as marking 
the passage of the Gothic into the style of the Revival. The Venetian 
Maestro Buono^ the builder of the campanile of St. Mark in the beginning 
of the twelfth century, is the earliest arehitect of whom we have any 
record at Naples. He was employed by the Norman king, WilHam L, 
to design the Castel dell' Ovo and the dastel Capuano. 

14. SOULFTURB. 

The Neapolitan sculptors derived their earliest instruction from 
Byzantium. The few bronze doors of the churches still preserved were 
the work of Byzantine artists. The doors at Amalfi date from the year 
1000 ; those of Monte Casino, cast at Constantinople on the model of 
those of Amalfi, from 1066 ; those of Atrani from 1087 ; those of 
Salerno ftom 1099 ; those of Benevento, also made at Constantinople, 
and remarkable for their elaborate reliefs, from 1150; and those 
of Ravello frx>m 1179. The churches of Naples abound in sepulchral 
monuments of the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, which it would 
require a separate yolume to describe in detail, or to do justice to 
their merits as illustrating the revival and progress of art. 

15. PAINTINa. 

It has been frequently suggested by Italian writers on the Neapolitan 
school of painting, that the antiques and arabesques which have been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of the capital must have had an im- 
portant influence in forming the st^rle of the earlier masters. If this 
remark had been restricted to the artists of the 16th and 17th centuries,^ 
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who undoubtedly studied with diligence the frescoes and ornaments 
brought to light by the excavation of the Roman tombs at Puteoli 
and other places in the western district, its accuracy might be ad- 
mitted ; but the late period of these excavations, and the still later 
Seriod of the discovery of the buried cities, appear to throw great 
oubt upon the theory as applied to the older mastei*s. There is 
perhaps more reason for assuming that the mosaics which the By- 
zantine artists, from a very early period of the connection of Naples 
with the Eastern empire, introduced into the Lombard and early 
Qothic churches, were the source of that large infusion of Byzantine 
art which characterised the Neapolitan school in the tirst stages of its 
development. At a later period, on the accession of the house of 
Aragon, the patronage of Flemish painterti by Alfonso I. brought the 
artists of Naples into intimate association with the masters of that 
school, and this association was subsequently strengthened in a more 
direct manner by the connection of the Netherlands with Spain, while 
Naples was governed by the Spanish Viceroys. 



As it would be out of place, in a work of this kind, to enter into a 
detailed account of the Neapolitan school of painting, we shall, for the 
convenience of the traveller, confine ourselves to a chronological list of 
the most celebrated Neapotitan artists, in the three branches of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture ; a more complete catalogue of artists 
in general, whose works are met with in Italy, will be found in the 
Introduction to the Handbook of Central Italy, For those, however, 
who desire more detailed information on the Neapolitan school of 
painting, we must refer them to Kugler*s Handbook of' the Italian 
Schools,* and to Miss Farquhar's useful little volume on Italian 
F^ters.t . 

ARCHITECTS. 

B. !>. 

1230. Masuccio I., called by the tocal writers the Miehdang^o of the 1306 
1 3th cent, is the first Neapolitan architect of the Revival* He is 
sapposed to have been the pupil of a Byzantine artist ; but it is 
more likely that he was formed in the school of i^Vfocio,who was 
summoned to Naples by the Emperor Frederick II. to complete 
the Caste! Capuano. 
1291. MuMuecio IL His pupils were : — 1388 

1. Giaeomo de Sanctis 1435 

S. Antonio Baxboccio, also written Baboocio (fl. 1480). 

3. ANDREA CICCIONB 1455 

Ptefro and Ippdito del Donzello, better known as painters. 

Agnolo AmuCo del Fiare, a pupil of Ciccimu, 

Antonio Fiorentino of Cava, who built the first cupola in Naples 1570. 

Lttigi Impo (fi. ih32). 



* Handbook of Painting— the Italian Schools : by Kagler. Edited by Sir Charles 
Eastlake, P.R.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 1855. 

^ Biographical Catalogue of the priocipal Italian Painters : by a Lady. 1 vol. 
12mo. 1855. 

b 3 
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1478. Giovanni Merliano da Nola, a pupil o£ Aniello del Fttn-e, cele- 1559 
brated as a scalptor. 
Ferdincuido Mianlio, hit pupil. 

Cola delV AmeUrice (fl. 1514-35). who was also a painter. 
Battista MarckiroU, of Aquila (fl. 1573). 
Dionisio di Bartolommeo (fl. 1592). 
1675. Ferdinando Sanfeliee. 

1718. Carlo Zoceoli 1771 

1700. Luioi Vanvttelli, who erected the royal palace of Caserta. • 1773 
Domtnico Fontana (fl. 1600), his son Oiulio Cetare (fl. 1620^, 
Carlo Fontana (1634-1714), Cosimo Fansaga (1591-1673), and 
Ferdinando Fuga ^fl. 1740), although much employed at Naples, 
where they erecteci many buildings, were not Neapolitans. , 

SCULPTORS. 

1230. Maauccio /., already noticed as an architect, seems to hare been 1806 
the restorer of sculpture in Nsples. His works are in the Minn- 
toll chapel (p. 91). 
Pietro d£ Sttfrnii, a broths of Tommaso, the painter (fl. 13th cent.) 
1291. Maneeio IL Some fine tombs in the churches of Sta. Cbiara, S. 1388 
Domentco, and S. Lorenao (pp. 98, 100, 108), are attribated to 
him. His pupils were : — 
1. AMTONto BAMaoocio, an architect as well as a sculptor. His 
finest works are — the Gothic doorway of S. Giovanni de' 
Pappacoda, and the tomb of Aldemoresco in S. Lorenzo (pp. 
107, 108). 
S. Andbsa Czocions, whose masterpiece is the Tomb of Ladi*- 1455 

lans in the ch. of S. QioTsnni in Carbonara (p. 106). 
Agnolo Aniello dd Fiore, Ciccion€*8 pupiL 

GiiraEppB Santacbocs 1587 

1478. GIOVANNI MERLIANO, called also, from his birthplace, Gu>- 1559 
vomit da Nolo, a pupil of Anielio del Fiore, and perhaps the 
best Neapolitan sculptor. His works in Naples are numerous; 
but his masterpiece is the Tomb of Don Pedro de Toledo, in 
the ch. of 8. Giaoomo degU Spagnnoli (p. 106). 
Salvatore deW Aqvilu, sumamed tAriscola (fl« 15th cent), whose 

best works are at Aquila (p. 37). 
Sitoettro Sahnati delC Aquila (fl. 1506), whose masterpiece is in 

the ch. of S. Bernardino, at Aquila (p. 37). 
ANNIBA1.E Caocatello, a pupil of Merliano (fl. 16t]i cent). 
JDomenico d'Auria (fl. 1600). 
Sanmartino (fl. 16th oent). 
Domnioo Antonio Vaecaro (fl. 18th cent). 



PAINTERS. 

1230. ToKM A80 DE* Stefant, a contemporary of Cimahue, and the founder 1310 
of the Neapolitan school of painting. The illustrations of the 
Passion in the Minutoli chapel, ana the Madonna at the hish 
altar in Sta. Maria la NnoYa (pp. 92, 110), are his best works 
extant 

126a Fxlipjto Tetauro, his pupil. The Virgin and Child with sereral 1320 
Samts, in the Museum, is the only painting mttribnted to him. 
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Maestro Simone, Tesauro^M pupil, and the friend and assistant of 1346 
Gioilo in the paintinn the latter executed at Naples. A painting 
in the chapel of St. Thomaa Aquinas, in the ch. of S. Domenico 
(p. 101), is said to be his first work ; but his best paintings are in 
the ch. of S. Lorenzo (p. 108). His pupils were : — 
1320. I. Gentuwo di Cola, to whom the frescoes in the Chapel del Croce- 1370 
fisso in the ch. of the Incoronata (p. 108) are attributed. 
2. Maestro Stejanone^ whose best work extant is a Magdalen on a 1390 
gold ground in the Braucacci chapel in S. Domenico (p. 101). 
1350. 3. CoijLNTONio or Nicola Antonio del Fjore, the same, according 1444 
to De Dominici, as Nicola di Tommaao del Fiore, He appears 
to have painted in oil as early as 1371. His masterpiece is the 
S. Jerome in the Museum. His pupils were: — 
1. AHffiolo Franco, whose best frescoes are in the ch. of S. Do- 1445 
menioo (p. 102). 
1383. 2. ANTONIO SOLARIO, called to Zingaro, a travelling tinker, 1455 
who, having fallen in love with Colantonio's daughter, became 
an artist to win her hand. The frescoes illustrating the life of S. 
Benedict, in the cloisters of S. Severino (p. 117) are considered 
his masterpiece. His most eminent pupils were : — 
1. NiccoUdi Vito (fl. 14G0). 
1430. 2. SimoM Papa the elder, who imitated the style of Van Eyck. 1488 
His masterpiece is the painting of S. Jerome and S. James invok- 
ing the protection of the Archangel Miehad for two Neapolitans 
(p. 146). 
1405. 3. Pietro del Domello 1470 

4. IppolUo, or PoHto del Donzello, Pietro's brother. Thdr best 
works are in S. Domenico and Sta. Maria la Nuova (pp. 102, 1 11 ). 

5. Silvestro Buono, or de* Buoni, whose masterpiece is in the 1484 
Basilica of Sta. Kestituta (p. 92). His pupils were :— 

1. Bernardo Tesauro (fl. 1460-1480), whose fresco of the Seven 

Sacraments in the ch. of S. Giovanni dei Pappaooda (p. 107) has 

nearly disappeared. 
1475. 2. Giooanni Antonio d*Amato, called Amato il Vecckio, whose best 1555 

painting is in the ch. of Sanseverino (p. 117). His pupils 

were:— 
1490. I. GtotYifi Vxncenzo Corso, who studied also under Ptrino del 1545 

VayOf and whose masterpiece is the Christ Bearing the Cross, in 

the ch. of S. Domenico (p. 101). 

1505. 2. Pietro Negroni, from Calabria, whose masterpiece is the Virgin 1565 

and Child with Sr. John, in the Museum (p. 149). 

1506. 3. Simone Papa the younger, whose best works are in the choir of 1567 

the ch. of Monte Oliveto (p. 115). 
1535. 4. Giocanni Antonio d* Amato, called Amaio U Giovane . • 1598 
1414. Antonello da Messina, who is said to have introduced the Van 1493-6 
Eyck method of oil-painting into Italy. 
Cola delt Amatrice (fl. 1514-35), a native of Amatriee in the 
- Abruxzi (p. 35), who resided chiefly at Asooli ; two of his good 
works may be seen in the Museum of the Lateran at Kome 
(Handbook of Rome, p. 240). 
1480. ANDREA SABBATINI, called from his birthplace Andrea di 1545 
Salerno, a pupil of Raphael, and the founder of the Neapolitan 
school in the 16th cent He was inspired with the determination 
of becoming a painter, by Pentgino*$ large painting of the Assump- 
tion in the cathedral (p. 91). He cannot be studied out of 
Maplei^ where his works are numeroos. His best pupils were :-* 
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1. Francesco Santafede (fl. 1560). 
3. Cetare Thtrco. 
1509. 3. Giovan Filinpo CrxacuoUh whose best painting U in the ch. of 1584 

Sta. Maria Donna Regina (p. 110). 
1520. Francesco fmparaio, Cri8cuolo*8 pupil, who studied afterwards 1570 

under TXiian, and whose best pictures are in the Gesh Nuovo and 

in S. Pietro Martire (pp. 105. 116). 
Polidoro Caldara da Caraoaggio came to Naples in 1527, and took 

up his residence in the house of his friend Andrea di Salerno. 

He punted at Naples many works, which had some influence on 

the Neapolitan scliool. His pupils were: — 
1508. I. Giovan Bernardo Lama, whose best painting is the Deposition 1579 

from the Cross* in the Museum (p. 149). 
% Marco Cardiaco, called Marco Calabrese (fl. 1542). 
3. Francesco Curia, who was also a pupil of Lionardo da Pistoia . 1610 
1560. Fabrizio Samtafedb, a son of Francesco. He was so popular an 1634 

artist that in 1647 tl^ populace spared a house merely from its 

ha^ng frescoes by him. His masterpiece is the Coronation of 

the Virgin in Sta. Maria la Nuova (p. 1 10). 
1568. Giuseppe Cesari, called the Cavalier d* Arpino, fkt)m his &ther's 1640 

birUiplace. He was the head of the school of Uie Idealisii. His 

pupils were: — 
XttMt Eoderigot of Messina, and his nephew Giovan Bernardino 

Rodsrigo. They both fl. in the 17th cent 
1558. Belisario Cobbnkio, a Greek by birth, who studied under Ttii- 1643 
• toreUo. He was the leader of a conspiracy formed with Carac- 

eiolo and SpagnoUtto to prevent foreign painters from working at 

Naples. He died by falling ftom a scaffolding whilst paintmg 

in the ch. of Sansererino (p. 116). 
1580. GiovAM Battista Caraociolo, a pupil of Miehelanoelo da Cora" 1641 

vaggio, and afterwards an imitator of AnnihaU (Jaracci. The 

picture of S. Carlo in the ch. of S. Agnello (p. 96) is one of his 

best works. 
1588. GIUSEPPE RIBERA, called loSpagnoletto, a native of Xativa, 1656 

in Spain, or, according to De Dominid, of Gallipoli, in the pro- 
vince of Terra d*Otranto^ where his parents had settled. He 

ibrmed his shrle chiefly upon the works of Michelangelo da Cora- 

vaggiof and became one of thie most remarkable of the school 

of die Naturalisti. The Deposition from the Cross in the ch. of 

S. Martino (p. 113) is considered his masterpiece. 
Franeesoo Fraeanzanot a pupil of Rihera, who, having joined in an 1657 

attempt of rel>eirton against the Spaniards, was executed by poison. 

His masterpieoe is the Death of St Joseph, in the ch. of the 0»- 

pedale de' PeUe|[rini (p. 120). 
nd ,"' 



Fompeo delV AcjfHiM^ and Marco Maszarapni of S. Germane, were 

also good painters of the 16th cent, whose best works are at 

Aquim (p. 37), and at Monte Casino (p. 29). 
1585. Massimo Stanzioni, Caracciolo's best pupil, called the Guide 1656 

Reni of Naples from his attempt to imitate Guido, with whom he 

was intimate whilst in Rome. His best works are in the Certosa 

of S. Martino (p. 113). His pupils were i-^ 

1. F^ncescoj calM. Pacecco di itosa 1654 

1613. 2. Annelta di Rosa, his niece, who was murdered, throug^h Jealousy 1649 

either of Stanzioni or of her superior powers as an artist, by her 

husband. 
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3. Agoatino Beltrano, who fled for safety to France • . • IGC5 

1622. 4. Bernardo CtwaHino 1656 

5. Domenico Fwoglia, vho painted in the Certosa of S. Martino 1656 
(p, 114). 

1598. 6. Andrea Vaccaro, who at first imitated Michelangelo da Cora- 1670 
vaggioy and in his later works Guido, 

1600. Aniello Falcone^ a pupil either of SpagnoUtto or of Stanzioni, or 1665 
perhaps of both. He and his pupils, among whom was Salvator 
Jiosa, formed themselves iuto a company called Compagnia delta 
Mortet whose object was to murder the Spaniards. After Ma- 
saniello's death, Falcone fled for safet;^ to Paris, whence he was 
allowed to return through Colbert's intercession. He painted 
battle-pieces chiefly. His pupils were : — 

1615. 1. SALVATOR ROSA, who became afterwards a pupil of 5/Hi^no- 1673 
Utto*a, His first master was his brother-in-law Fraccuizano, 

1612. 2. Domenico Gargiuh, called Micco Spadaro, His masterpieces 1679 

are the Insurrection of Masaniello» and the Plague of 1656, in 
the Museum (p. 148). 

1613. Mattia Preti, called il Cavalier Ctdabreee, a pupil of Guercino. 1699 

He was bom at Tavema in Calabria, and died at Malta, where 
he had been made a Knight of St. John. 

1623. Francesco di Maria, a pupil of Domenichino • • • . 1690 

1636. Giovan Battiata Beinancki, of Turin, who settled at Naples, and 1690 
belongs to the Neapolitan school. 

1682. LucA Giordano, at nrst a pupil of Soagnoletto, but afterwards he 1705 
worked with Pietro da Cortona in Rome. He imitated with ease 
the style of any artist, and had such a rapidity of execution that 
he earned the nickname of Luca fa Preato. His paintings are 
numeroos in Naples. 

1662. Pooh do MaUtM, ftom Cilento, Giordano' a best pupil . .1728 

1657. Francesco Solimbna, of Nooera, a pupil of Francewco di Maria 1747 
and of Giaeomo del Po, and the competitor of L. Giordano. His 
earlier works are the best ; he became tame and mannered as be 
adTanoed in years. The Conversion of S. Paul and the Fall of 
Simon Magus, in th« ch. of S. Paolo (p. 115), are his best paint- 
ings in Naples. His pupils were :— 

1674, 1. Onofrio Avellino, who had been preyiously a pupil of Giordano 1741 
2. Franceaco da Mura (fl. 1743). 

1676. 3. Sebaatiano Conca, from Gaeta 1764 

They all preserred the finlts and exaggerated the peculiarities of 
Solimena, 

1684. Bernardo de Dominieif a pupil of Preti and of the German Beich. 
He painted landscapes and bambocciate, but he is better known 
as the historian of tne Neapolitan school of art 

16. Books. 

In the Introduction to the Handbooks for Northern and Central Italy will 
be found a list of works, many of which will be eaually useful to the traveller 
in Southern Italy. We shall only add some otner works which espedaliy 
renrd the kingdom of Naples. 

Those who are willing to devote time to the study of Neapolitan hbtory 
will find ample materials in the * RaeeoUa di tutti i piu rinomati aeriltori delV 
latoria GeneraUdel Regno," Naples, 1769-77, 25 vols. 4to. It conuins Capece- 
latro, Di Costanso, Pontanns, Porzio, CoUenuccio, Costo, Parrino, Giannone, 
and many other anonymous or secondary authors. Of Giannone's *8ioria 
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Civile del Re<jno di NapoW there are several other editions ; the best is that 
pablished by iBettoni at Milan, 1831, 9 vols. 8vo. 

The perusal of Colletta's * Storia del Eeame di Napoli ' from 1734, when the 
preseut B«iurbon dynasty was established, to 1825, is indispensable to any one 
who wants to know soinethinff of modem Neapolitan history. The best edition 
is that of Florence by Le Monnier, 1848, 2 vols. l2mo. ; but the work is 
strictly forbidden at Naples, and will be sure to be seized at the Custom-house. 
An account of the latest events from 1846 to 1853 will be found in Ranalli's 

* Istorie Italiane,* Florence, 1855, 4 vols. l2mo. 

In the last century Bernardo di Dominici, himself a painter, wrote the 

* Vite de Pitlori, Scultori, ed Jrrhitetti NapoLitani ;' a very indifferent com- 
pilation, but the only one on the subject The original edition of Naples, 
1 742, 3 vols. 4to., is not easily found ; but there was a reprint at Naples in 1840 
in 4 vols. 8vo. 

Giustiniani's * Dizionario Geografico,' Naples, 1797-1806, 10 vols. 8vo., and 

* Dizionario d^ Monti, Laghiy e Fiumi,' Naples, 1812, 3 vols. 8vo., with all 
their faults and omissions, are still the best geographical accounts of the king- 
dom. A new improved edition is in course of preparation. 

The * Guida di Napoli,* 2 vols. 4to., published by the government at the 
time of the Scientific Congress held at Naples in 1845, conuins much valuable 
information with regard to the city of Naples and its neighbourhood ; but it is 
niifortunately full of the grossest blunders. 

17. Maps. 

Although a trigonometrical survey of the continental dominions was nnder- 
taken many years ago, under the direction of the late General Visconti, very 
little progress has been made in it as regards the publication of its labours 
since his death, the latter being confined to maps of the capital and its vicinity : 
eight of these maps are very accurate, and alone can be purchased ; those par- 
ticularly of the environs of the city, of the Islands of Isdiia and Capri, and of 
Vesuvius, are very beautifully executed. A lar^e map in several sheets was 
published at the end of the last century by Antonio Riszi Zannoni, and, for the 

Srovinces, it was long the only one that had any claim to accuracy ; but it is very 
eflcient, and the compilation of the French D€pdt de la Guerre, by Bader 
d' Albe, is eoually so ; indeed, all the modem map-makers have copied Zannoni's 
in their woras on Italy.- The coasts have been laid down with more accuracy by 
Captain W.H. Smyth (now admiral), and until lately have constituted its only 
maritime surveys, if we except some additions to the chart of the Bay of 
Naples by the Ulficio Topografico; since 1856, M. Darondeau, an abU h^dro- 
ffraphical surveyor attached to the French IMp6t de la Marine, has continued 
his labours on the W. coast of Italy, as fkr as Cape Minerva, but no portion 
has been yet published. His survey of the Straits of Messina and of the Lipari 
Islands will soon be ready, and is anxiously looked for by navisatore, in con- 
sequence of the errors he discovered in all previous charts of the latter inte- 
resting volcanic group. As to Sicily, see Handbook of that island. 

A publication by the late Cav. Manolla, of the topographical department, 
eonsisting of fifteen maps of the provbces of the kingdom, completed in 
1853, will be the most useful mai>-guide of the continental possessions of the 
' Two Sicilies. The details are chiefly derived from Zannoni's maps, but the 
author has been enabled to introduce several rectifications, and, wnat is most 
importaut for the traveller, the many roads made since Zannoni's time ; the 
sc«le is ifj^. Besides the topographical details, very useful data on the 
statistics, productions, &c., of each province, have been introduced on their 
respective sheets. A general road map by the same author has also been re- 
cently completed. 
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18. Chronological Tables. 



THE NORMANS, a.d. 1042—1194. 
I. Counts of Apulia. 

1042. William Bras-de-Fer, son of Tancred of Hauteville, proclaimed Comtz 
Apulia by the Normans assembled at Matera. 

1§57. Robert Gaiscard, eldest son of Tancred of Hauteville by his 2nd wife, 
and half-brother of William, Drogo, and Humphrey. 

II. Dukes or Apulia and Calabria. 

1059. Robert Guiscard, having conquered Calabria, assomes the title of Dmx 

Apulia et Calabria. 
1085. Roger Barsa, 2nd son of Robert by his 2nd wife ^gelgaita. 
1 1 11. William, eldest Bon of Roger Bursa. 
1127. Roeer, 2nd son of Roger the "Great Count of Sicily," and nephew of 

l?obert Guiscard. 

III. Kings of Naples and Sicily. 

Fouadation of the Monarchy, 
1130. Roger, haying conquered Amalfi and Naples, is proclaimed King. 
1154. William I. (The B^d), only surviving son of Roger. 
1166. William II. (The Good), son of Wilham I. 

1190.^ Tancred, Count of Leooe, natural son of Roger, son of King Roger. 
1 194. William III., eldest son of Tancred. 

THE SUABIANS, 1194—1266. 

House of Hohenstaupbn. 

1194. Heniy I. of Naples, and VT. Emperor of Germany, only son of 
Frederick Barlmrossa, succeeding to the crown of the Two Sicilies by 
virtue of lus marriage with Constance, the daughter of King Roger. 

1197. Constance alone, in the name of her only son Frederick. 

1198. Frederick II., Emperor of Germany, only son of Henry VI. and 

Constance. 
1250. Conrad, second son of Frederick II. 
12.54. Manfred, Prince of Taranto, natural son of Frederick II., first as guardian 

of Conradin, only son of Conrad, and afterwards as King, on the false 

report of CunradJn's death ; deposed by Urban IV. ; he was killed at 

the battle of Benevento in 1266. 

HOUSE OF ANJOU, 1266—1442. 
KiNQDOM OF Naples. 

1266. Charles I. of Anjon, Count of Provence, 7th son of Louis VIII. of France, 
by Blanche of Castile, and brother of Louis IX. (St Louis.) He lost 
Sicily in 1282. 

1285. Charles II. the Lame (Carlo i1 Zoppo), son of Charles I. 

1309. Robert the Wise, third son of Charles II. 
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1343. Joanna !•• daughter of Charles Duke of Calabria, only son of Robert 
the Wise, wlio surrived him. She married her second cousin Andrew, 
a son of Charles King of Hungary, who was murdered at Aversa in 
1345. 

1381. Charles IIL, of Durazso, sometimes called ** Carlo della Paoc," son of 
Louis Count of Gravina, mndson of Charles XL, and second cousin 
of Joanna I. He married Margaret, his first cousin, daughter of 
Charles of Darazzo, who was executed for the murder of Andrew, and 
granddaughter of Charles II. 

1386. Ladislaus, son of Charles III. 

1414. Joanna II., sister of Ladislaus. The Durazzo Hue ended in her. 

1435. Renato of Anjou, Duke of Lorraine, succeeded as the heir of Joanna II. 
in virtue of her will and testament, in opposition to her previoA 
adoption of Alfonso of Aragon. 

HOUSE OF ARAGON. 

I. Kings of Sicilt, 1282 — 1496. 

1282. Peter I., l^ng of Aragon, succeeded to the throne as the husband of 
Constance, the daughter of Manfired,'and sole heiress of the house of 
Hohenstaufen. 

1285. James I. ** the Jost," son of Peter HI., abdicated in 1291 in fitTOur of his 
brother, on becoming King of Aragon by the title of James II. 

1291. Interregnum to 1296. 

1296. Frederick II., brother of James the Jost, died near Palermo in 1337. 

1337. Peter II., eldest son of Frederick II., who had. been associated in the 
- goTemment by his &ther since 1321. 

1342. Louis, son of Peter IV. 

1355. Frederick IIU younger brother of Loms. 

1377. Mai7> daughter of Frederick III., and Martin of Aragon her husband, 
son of Martin I., King of Aragon. 

1402. Martin I., husband of Mary, succeeding on her death withont issue. 

1409. Martin the Elder (Martin I. of Aragon, II. of Sicily), father of the last 
king, so that Sicily became again united to the crown of Araflon. 

1412* Ferdinand the Just, King of Aragon and Sicily, second son of ^eanor 
of Aragon and of John I. King of Castile, and brother of Henry III, 
King of Castile. 

1416. Alfonso V., the Bfagnanimoiu, King of Aracon and Sicily, son of Fer- 
dinand Uie Jost, who» haTing conquered Maples, became 

II. Kino of Napubs and Sicily. 

1442. Alfonso I., formerly only King of Sicily, called the Kagnanimous ; tha 
heir of Joanna II. by her first adoption, and the heir of the house of 
Hohenstaufen by the female line, and through it of the Norman kings. 
He entered Naples on June 2ud, 1442, and expelled Renato d'Aigoa 
from the kingdom. At his death Naples and Sicily were again 
divided. 

III. KiNCM OF SiCILT. 

1458. John II., King of Aragon and Navarre, second brother of Alfonso. 
1479. Ferdinand II. (Ferdinand the Catholic), son of John II. 

IV. Kings of Naples. 

1458. Ferdinand or Ferrante I., natural son of Alfonso L, legitimated by the 

Pope in 1444. 
1494. Alfonso II., Duke of Calabria, eldest ton'of Ferdinand L 
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1495. Ferdinand II., Duke of CaUbria, eideet eon of Alfimao II., who renooneed 

the kingdom in his fitvoar. 

1496. Frederick Prince of Altaroura, second son of Ferdinand I., brother of 

Alfonso II., and uncle of the last king, despoiled of his kinjnlom by 
Louis XII. of France and Ferdinand the Catholic died at Tours in 
1554 ; with him ended the Aragonese dynasty. 

Partitiom or ths Kinodom, 1500—1504. 
By the Treaty of Granada, signed November 11, 1500, and confirmed by Pope 
Alexander VI. and the conclave of Cardinals in the following year, 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain and Louis XII. of France agraed to 
divide the kingdom of Naples between them. The Treaty provided 
that the King of France should possess the city of Naples, the Terra 
di Lavoro, the three Abruzzi, and half the revenue produced by the 
Tavoliere of Apulia, with a confirmation of the tide of King of 
Naples and Jerusalem, which he had preriooslv assumed. The Kin^ 
of Spun, who had for many years been King of Sicily, was to possess 
Calabria and Apulia, and the remaining half of the revenue of the 
Tavoliere, with the tide of Duke of Calabria and Apulia. The pos- 
session of the provinces not mentioned in the treaty soon led to a war 
between the oontracttng parties. Hostilities commenced in June, 
1502» and in litde more tnan eighteen months the French were de- 
feated in four batdes, and by the military genius of Gonsalvo de Cor- 
dova the whole kingdom became^ like Sicily, a Spanish possession. 

Ftcenoys* 
l.V>2. Gonsalvo de Cordova, for Ferdinand the Catholic 
. The Duke de Nemours, for Louis XII. 

THE SPANISH DOMINION, 1504—1707. 
KiNQDOM or Naples and Sicily. 
1504. Ferdinand die Catholic, King of Spain, son of John IL 

Fiesroys. 

1503. Gonsalvo de Cordova. 

1507. Don John of Aragon, Count of Riba^rsa. 

1508. Don Antonio Guevara, High Steward of Spain. 

1509. Don Raimondo de Canlona. 

Spanish Soybrbions of thb Hovjbb op Austeia, 1516 — 1700." 

1515. Joanna III. (Joan of Castile), daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella; pro- 

claimed queen on the death of her father, and abdicated in the fol- 
lowing year in fovour of her son. 

1516. Cluurles I v., afterwards the Emperor Charles V., son of Joan of Castile 

and the Archduke Philip I. of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, son of the 
Emperor Maximilian I. 

ViceroyM, 
1522. Don Carlos de Lannoja (Lannoy). 

1527. Don Hugo de Moncada. 

1528. Philibert, Prince or Orange. 

1529. Cardiual Pompeo Colonna, Archbishop of Monreale. 
1532. Don Pedro de Toledo, Marquis de ViUafranca. 
1554. Cardinal Paoeeoo. 
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1554. Philip II. of Spun, the husband of Queen Mary of England, son of the 
Emperor Charles V. by Isabella of Portogal. 

FSccroyf. 
1555-58. Don Fernando Alvarez de Toledo (the celebrated Duke of Alva). 

1558. Don Joan Manriquez de Leon (as the King's Lieutenant). 

1559. Cardinal de la Cueva (as the Kinsi's Lieutenant). 
1559-71. Don Parasan de Rivera, Duke d'Alcalk. 
1571-75. Antoine Perrenot, Cardinal de Granvelle. 

1575-79. Don Inigo Lopez Hurtadode Mendoza, Marquis of Mondejar. 
1579-82. Don Juan de Zuniga, Prince of Pietrapersia. 
1582-86. Don Pedro Giron, Duke d'Ossnna. 
1586-95. Don Juan de Zuni^sa, Count de Miranda. 
1595-99. Don Euriquez de Guzman, Count d'OUvares. 

1698. Philip III. of Spain, son of Philip II. by his fourth wife Anne of Aus- 
tria, daughter of the Emperor Maximilian IL 

Ficeroys. 

1599-1601. Don Fernandez Ruiz de Castro, Count de Lemos. 

[1601-3. Don Francisco de Castro, left lieutenant by his fiuher, 

the Viceroy, at his death.] 
1603-10. Don Juan Alfonso Pimentel d'Errera, Covnt de Benevente. 
1610-16. Don Pedro Fernandez de Castro, Count de Lemos. 
1 6 1 6-20. Don Pedro Giroo, Duke d'Ossuna. 
1620. Cardinal Botigia (as the King's Lieutenant). 

1620-22. Cardinal Don Antonio Zapata (as the King's Lieutenant). 

1621. Philip IV. of Spain, son of PhiUp IIL by Margaret of Anstria, sister of the 
Emperor Ferdinand II. 

Fioeroys. 

1622-29. Don Antonio Ai>arez de Toledo^ Duke d*Alva (grandson of 

the ••Great Duke"}. 
1629-31. Don Fernando Afan ae Rivera, Duke d'Alcalk. 
1631-37. Don Manuel de Guzman, Count de Monterey. 
1637-44. Don Ramiro de Guzman, Duke de Medina de las Torres. 
1644-46. Don Juan Alfonso Euriquez, Admiral of Castile. 
1646-48. Don Rodriguez Ponce de Leon, Duke d'Arcos. 
1648. Don John of Austria, natural son of Philip iV. (from January 

to March). 
1648-53. Don Inigo Valez y Tassis, Count d'05ate. 
1553-59. Don Gmrcia d'Avellana y Haro, Count de Castrillo. 
1659-64. Count Penaranda. 

1665. Charles II. of Spain, son of Philip IV. by his second wife^ Mary Anne 
of Austria, daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand III. 

Ftccroyt. 

1664-66. Cardinal Pascnal of Aragon. 

1666-71. Don Pedro Antonio of Aragon. 

1671. Don Federico de Toledo, Marques de Villafranoa. 

1672-75. Don Antonio Alvarez, Bilarques d'Astorga. 
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1675-83. Don Fernando Fazardo, Marqaes de los Velex. 
1683-87. Don Caspar d« Haro, Marones del Carpio. 
1688-95. Don Francisco Benavides, Count de Sant* Esteyin. 
1695-1700. I>on Luis de la Cerda, Duke de Medina Cell. 

End of the SpemiMh^ or elder braneh of the House of Austria, 

Wae of the Spanish Succession, 1700-1713. 

1700. Philip V. of Spain, Duke of Anjou, and grandson of Louis XIV. of France, 
'was declared heir of the kingdoms of Spain, ^iaples, and Sicily by his 
grand-uncle Charles, the late King. The succession, on the other hand, 
was claimed by Leopold L, Emperor of Germany, for his son the 
Archduke Charles, as the heir of the elder branch of the House of 
Austria. A war ensued, and lasted for 11 years. 

Vicerojfs during the War, 

1702. The Marques de Vigliena. 
. The Doke d'Ascalona. 

THE GERMAN DOMINION. 

Kings ov the House of Austria, 1707-1734. 

Kingdom of Napues: afterwabds of Naples and Sicily. 

1707. Charles VI., Archduke of Austria, second son of the Emperor Leopold I., 
by his third wife Eleonora Magdalen Teresa, Princess of Palatine 
Newburgh (afterwards the Emperor Charles VI.). Count Daun en- 
tered Naples with the imperial army, July 7th, 1707. 
During this reign Sicily was taken from the Duke of Savoy by Philip V. of 

Spain (in 1713). It was restored to the crown of Naples in 1720 by the war of 

the Quadruple Alliance, the island of Sardinia being given to Victor Amadeus 

in exchange, with the title of King of Sardinia. 

Ficotjys. 

1707. Count von Martinits. 

1708. Count Daun. 
— . Oupdinal Grimani. 
1710. Count Ourlo Borromeo. 

By the peace of Utrecht in 1713 the House of Bourbon was excluded from 
Italy ; Philip was confirmed as King of Spain, by the title of Philip V. ; Naples 
w^ made over to the German bran^ of the House of Austria ; and Sicily was 
separated from Naples and given to Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy. 

Viceroys, 
1715. Count Dann. 
1719. Count Gallas. 

. Cardinal Schrotembach. 

1721. Prince Borghese. 

. Cardinal Von Althan. 

1728, The Balf Portocarrero. ' • 

1733. Count Von Harrach. 

1734. Giulio Visconti, Count della Piere, the last of the Viceroys. 
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THE SPANISH BOURBONS, 1734. 
'. KiMODOM OF Naples and Sicily. 

Don Carlos, the younger son of Philtp V. of Spain, by his second wife 
Elisabetta Famese, of the house of Parma, seized the kingdom of Naples, and 
sabsequently that of Sicily. In 1734 he was crowned at Palermo; in 1738 
his title was acknowledged by the Treaty of Vienna ; in 1 744 he defeated the 
Anstrians at Velletri, and compelled them to evacuate the kingdom ; and in 
1748 his title was acknowledged by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. His reign 
dates from the coronation at Palermo, and he may therefore be described as 
follows : — 

1734. Charles of Bourbon VII. of Naples, in order of succession, and by the bull 
of investiture of Pope Clement XII.; generally called Charles III. 
by the Neapolitans, as he succeeded in 1759 to the throne of Spain, by 
the title of Charles III., on the death of his elder brother Ferdinand VI., 
and abdicated the throne of Naples and Sicily in favour of his third son 
Ferdinand, then in his eighth year. 
1759. Ferdinand IV., third son of the preceding, by the Princess Amelia Wal- 
burga, daughter of Frederick Augustus King of Poland. Br his 
fiither's act of abdication, Ferdinand was proclaimed King of Maples 
and Sicily by the tide of Ferdinand IV. During his minority (1759- 
1767) thie kingdom was coverned by a Regency presided over by the 
Prime Minister, Tanuoci. 
1799. General Championnet enters Naples with a French army on January 23, 
and proclaims the Eqmbbliea Partenopea. 
On the 14th of June of the same year Cardinal Ruffo takes Naples, and re- 
establishes the goyemment of Ferdinand IV. 

THE FRENCH OCCUPATION. 
KiNooox OF Naplbs. 

1806. On the I4th of Januair, a French army, under Massena, takes possession 
oC Naples and proclaims King Joseph Bonaparte; Ferdinand retiring 
to Sicily. 

1808. A decree of Napoleon, of July 15, proclaims Joachim Murat King of. 
Naples, instead of Joseph, called to the throne of Spain. 

THE RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS. 
Kingdom of thx Two Sicilies. 

1815. By the trea^ of CoMolanza, May 20, 1815, Naples is restored to Fer- 

dinand, who, by the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna in 1816, 
assumed the title of 

1816. Ferdinand I., King of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

1825. Francis I., ft>n of Ferdinand L, by the Archduchess Maria Carolina of 
Austria, sister of the Emperor Joseph II. 

1830. Fbidinand II., the pbesbnt Kino, son of Frauds I., by his second wife 
the Infiinta Isabella of Spain. Married 1st, in 1832, the Princess 
Maria Christina, daughter of Victor Emanuel King of Sardinia ; she 
died in 1836 after giving birth to Francesco, Duke of Calabria, the 
hereditary Prince; .2nd, m 1837, her Imperial Highness Blaria Teresa 
Isabella, daughter of the Archduke Charles of Austria, by whom he 
has eight children. 
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§ 1. Passports, — § 2. Frontier and Custom-houses, — § 3. Money, — 
§ 4. Weights and Measures, — § 5. Roads, — § 6. Bailoads. — § 7. Post- 
ing, — §8. Diligences and Malles Postes, — § 9. Vetturini, — § 10. 
Steamers, — § 11. Inns. 

S 1. — PA88POBT8. 

Bbfobb the traveller is allowed to enter the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
his passport must bear the visa of a Neapolitan minister or consul. If he 
arrive by sea, it must be signed by the Neapolitan consul resident in the 
port of embarkation. This regulation applies even to travellers who may 
be on their way to Malta or the Levant, and who may wish to land at 
Naples during the few hours which the steamer may stay, on her passage. 
If the traveller arrive by land from Rome, his passport must not only 
have been signed by the Neapolitan minister in that capital, but, if he 
intend to visit any places which are not on the more direct routes to Naples, 
such as Isola, Arpino, &c., the names of those places had better he inserted in 
the passport^ or he may not be allowed to proceed to them. The frontier 
station, where the passport is demanded and visaed, is frequently at a dis- 
tance from the Dogana, particularly in the provinces away from the great 
lines of road. In such cases the traveller will be sent in charge of a gendarme 
direct to the Dogana, without being allowed to visit any place by the way. 
These frontier doganas are under the direction of the Oiudtce di Circondario, 
who is subject to the immediate control of the Sottintendente of the district. 
Any instance of incivility or of excessive authority on the part of the 
Qiudice should be immediately reported to the Sottintendente at the chief 
town of the district, and, if necessary, to the Intendente or Governor of 
the province, who resides always in the principal city. These officers are 
men of education and intelligence, and are always ready to redress any 
grievance to which the traveller may be exposed by the petty officers of 
the Dogana. 

The traveller who enters Naples by land, or by the railway from Capua, 
is required to give up his passport at the barrier of th<s city or the railway 
station, and to name the hotel at which he intends to lodge. In exchange 
for his passport he will receive a higlietto or printed receipt, which must 
be presented at the police office within 48 hours. The simplest plan will 
be to place it in the hands of the landlord of the hotel, who will have the 
necessary arrangements made. 

If he arrives by sea, he must present himself at the police-office of the 
port on landing, and take the usual receipt for his passport (see also 
under the head of Naples as to means of setting on shore, &c). No stranger 
is allowed to remain in Naples longer than a week who does not provide 
liimiMlf with a permission to reside {Ca$'ta di Sicwretza), which is granted 
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for two months. It is personal, and is consequently necessary to each 
individual of a party. The landlord usually arranges this, charging 6 
carlini per head, of which 41 grani are paid to the police and 19 to the 
commissionnaire. Before leaving Naples for a foi^eign state, the X)assport 
must hear the visa of the minister or consul of the country to which 
the bearer belongs. No fee is charged at the British legation, but 
American citizens pay 1 dollar to the United Statea^onsul. To go from 
Naples to Rome, after the signature of the BHtish minister that of the 
police is necessary, and afterwards the visa of the Papal nuncio ; last of all, 
the signature of the minister of Foreign Affairs. 

A laacia^passare for Terracina aud for the gate of San Giovanni at 
Rome ought to be obtained through their banker in the latter city by 
persons travelling in their own carriages. On leaving Naples by sea, it 
is desirable to have, in addition to the visa of the police and the minister, 
the signatures of the consuls of those coimtries at whose ports the vessel will 
touch on her passage. These signatures must be obtained before the Nea-. 
politan minister will grant his visa. The charges upon passports when 
travelling by steam from Naples to Marseilles, touching at tne intermediate 
ports, are : — British minister, ; Police, 6 carl. ; Papal Nuncio, 6 carl. ; 
Tuscan consul, 6 carl. ; Sardinian consul, 4 francs, except to passports 
issued by the British Secretary of State, on which no charge is made ; 
French consul, 3 francs ; minister of foreign affairs, 1 piastre. The pass- 
port must be left at the office of the steamer some hours before its departure, 
in order that the captain may fulfil all the necessary formalities at the 
Health or Sanita omoe. From Naples to Sicily a guarantee is required 
from the banker of the traveller before the police will grant their signature, 
which costs 6 carlini ; the passport must then be signed by the British 
minister ; and if it be intended to go on to Malta, this is to be specified in 
the visa of the latter, and the passport must have also the signature of the 
minister of foreign affairs. The same rule applies to citizens of the United 
States. Travellers by post to any part of the kingdom must be fur- 
nished with an order for post-horses from the {xwtmaster-ffeneral, which it 
never granted until the passport be regularly signed for departure, buono 
per partema. 

S 2*— Fbontibb and Cvstom-Housbs. 

Travellers are liable to three custom-house examinations between the 
frontier and Naples, at every one of which a timely fee of a few carlini 
will save the traveller much inconvenience. 

By a decree of 1852, which removed the prohibition formerly existing, 
foreign horses are now allowed to be imported by the payment of a small 
duty at the frontier, with the exception of a peculiar breed from Dalmatia. 

Carriages arriving by sea are liable to a heavy duty, in the form of a 
deposit, but not when arriving by land. Should the carriage remain in the 
kingdom one year, the traveller must pay 10 ducats more, and when it is 
exported the fact must be certified to, or the banker who has guaranteed 
the duty on its arrival will be liable. 

i 3. MONBT. 

The coinage of Naples is arranged on the decimal system. By the law 
of April 15, 1818, silver was declared to be the basis of the conency, and 
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the ducat to Iw its unit. In accordance with this law, four silver and four 
.copper coins were issued from the Mint — the ducato of 10 carlini, the 
mezza-piastra of 6 carlini, the tari of 2 carlini, and the carlino of 10 grani, 
in silver ; the mezxo-carlino of 5 gmni, the cinquina of 2^, the grano, and 
the tomese (the mezzo-grano of Naples and the mezzo-bajocco of Sicily). 
Bj another law of 1818, three gold coins were introduced ; the oncia nuova 
or oncetta of 3 ducats, the quintuplo of 15 ducats, and tlie decuplo of 30 
ducats. Before this law was enacted, the gold coin in common use was the 
pezza o£l7SS, containing 6 ducats, which was superseded by a decree of 1826, 
ordering the coinage of a new oncia of G ducats, but somewhat less in value. 

Many of these coins have disappeared from circulation. The ducat 
especially may be said to have ceaised to exist, while the scudo of 1804, 
containing 12 carlini, has taken its place. The importance, however, of 
such a coin as the ducat in a decimal system has induced the Government 
and the bankers to retain it in their calculations. The result is that the 
ducat is used for bankers' accounts and for legal contracts, whilst the 
piastra is used as the medium of circulation ; hence a banker's note is 
always calculated in ducats and paid in piastres. 

Gold coins occur only in small quantities ; indeed it has almost ceased to 
circulate since the government has refused to accept it in payment for 
taxes : the traveller will, thereforo, do well to refuse it at his banker's, 
however inconvenient it may be to burthen himself with silver, especially 
if going into the provinces. The current silver coins are the piastra or 
$cmU)j the meaoBChpiattra^ the tori, and the carlino; and the copper 
coinage consists of pieces of 5, 3, 2^, 2, 1, and ^ grano. All accounts are 
oalcnhted in grani. The Roman scudo passes as a piastra, although 
worth mora ; the Spanish dollar, called by the Neapolitans a oohnncUo^ is 
worth 12i carlini or 126 grani ; the Napoleon is worth generally from 450 
to 460, according to the rate of exdiange ; the English sovereign is, at 
the ordinary exchange, worth 572^ grani. It will be convenient to reckon 
it in round numbers at 580 grani, and consider id. as the value of the 
carlino. 
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Xlviii § 4. WEIGHTS Am) MEASX7BBB. — § 5. ROADS. — § 6. RAILROADS. 

§ 4. — Wbights avd Measubbs. 
The Neapolitan post and mile are considerably longer than those of the 
Papal States or Tuscany. The mile is exactly the geographical mUe of 60 
to a degree, equal to 2045*4 yards, or nearly H English mile. The 
post is 8 miles, equal to 9 English miles and 52 yards. The moggto^ of 90 
tavole, is 35,721 English feet, five moggia being about equal to four 
English acres. The canna, of 8 palmi, is 82*52 inches. The palmo is 
10*35 inches. With regard to measures of capacity, the iamolo is 13*735 
gallons, nearly If bushels. Tlie barUe of 60 caraffe is 11*096 gallons. 
The salma reaU, of 16 staia, is 42*534 gallons. The hoHe, for wine and 
brandy, is about 132 gallons. The principal weights are the libbra^ of 12 
once, equal to 10*31 oz. Troy; the rotolo, of 2 libbre 9Jonce, about 
1 lb. 12 oz. avoirdupois ; the cantaro ptccoh^ of 150 libbre, about 97 lbs. 
avoirdupois ; the cantaro grandc^ of 100 rotdi, about 175 lbs. avoirdupois. 

§ 5.— Roads. 

The post-road from Rome to Naples, and those from Naples to Bovino, 
to Venafro, and to Eboli, were the only ro&ds of any length in* the king- 
dom practicable for carriages at the commencement of the present century. 
During the French occupation some efiforts were made, for military pur* 
poses, to remedy this defect ; but it is only since 1815 that most of the 
roads we shall describe have been constructed. - Many other roads have 
been since opened, which greatly improve the internal oommunication of 
the kingdom, and connect most of the provindal towns of any importance 
with the capital. 

All these roads are in good condition. In some the engineering b remark- 
able ; and many of the viiaducts, bridges, and subetmctionB deservedly rank 
among the good works of their class in Italy. The roads are divided into 
Consular, Provincial^ and Comm/wnuly and are under the direction of a ge- 
neral Board, called the Direzione Generale d^ Ponti e Strode^ a dependency 
of the Ministry of Public Works. The president of this board is called 
the Director-General, and the other members of it are architects and civil 
engineers, who have the title of Inspectors-Oeneral. There is a fourth 
olass of a few secondary roads called Cammini de* 8iti Eealiy which l^ul to 
the royal palaces in the neighbourhood of Naples. 

With regard to postal arrangements, the roads are divided into Cammini 
detta Bcgia Potta^ and Cammini Travcrsi, The former are the high post- 
roads of Puglia, Calabria, Abruzzi, Rome by Terracina, and Gampobasso ; 
they are supplied with regular relays of post-horses, and ibe post-office 
couriers run along them. The Cammini Tnivern are all the roads branch- 
ing ofif from them, on which there are no relays ; although the postmasters 
at the last stations will furnish horses to proceed by them, at an increased 
rate, but fixed by the government. 

Li many parts of the kingdom the only means of oommunication from 
town to town is by a bridle-path, or by a kind of drove-road, called via 
natuiraU^ which has been made by going over the same track for ages, and 
is practicable for carts and for the light carriages of the country. But tra- 
velling over such tracks is of course slow and rou^. 

§ 6. — Railroads. 
Two lines are now open, — one from Naples through Portid, Torre del 
Greco, Torre dell' Annnnziata, Pompeii, 8cafati, Angn, Pagani, and Nooera 
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to Oava, with a branch from Torre dell' Annunziata to CasteHammare ; iha 
other from Naples to Capua, through Gasalnuovo, Aoerra, Cancello, Madda^ 
loni, Gaaerta, and S. Maria di Capua, with a branch from Cancello to Kola 
and Samo. Both these lines have trains running every two hours during 
the day, and at moderate fares. 

1. The Portici and Cava line was the first railway opened in Italy. It 
was ocmstructed by a French company, and opened in 1839 to Portici, in 
1840 to Torre del Greco, in 1842 to Castellammaro, in 1844 to Nocera, 
and to Cava about 23 miles from Naples in 1856. 

2. The Caserta and Capua line was opened in December, 1843, as far as 
Gaserta, and was extended to Capua in 1845. It was constructed at the 
expense of the royal treasury, under the direction of Major Fonseca. The 
line passes immediately in front of the royal palace of Caserta. This rail- 
way will be extended to the Papal frontier at Ceprano, and will connect 
Naples with Rome ; it is to be opened in the early part of 1860. 

Hieveral other lines have been approved by ihe Government, bat at 
present their execution is suspended. One of these is from Naples to 
Termoli, through Nola, Benevento, and Yolturara ; with a branch from 
Volturara to Gampobasso, Solmona, Popoli, and Aquila, and another from 
Popoli to Pescara, and thence along the Adriatic to Ascoli. Another has 
been proposed to Salerno, Melfi, Gravina, and Taranto, with a shorter 
branch from Gravina to Potenza. Mmy years will elapse hefon these lines 
av8 carried out, in consequence of the onerous conditions imposed on the 
companies : indeed, from present appearances, only that to Ceprano is likely 
tobemade. 

§ 7. — PosTiNa. 

The posting-syBtem of Naples fonns a department of the poat-offioe 
administration, under the name of the Ammmistrasione Oenerale deUe 
Pctte ProeacGi. The whole department is under the control of the 
Minister of Finance, and is managed by a central board consisting of a 
director-general, generally a nobleman, an inspector-general, and a general 
secretary. The proTincial directors and the postmasters are appointed 
by this board, and ar^ responsible to it for the due performance of their 
duties. 

The postinff airangeznents are excellent ; and the rate of trayelling is 
distingmshed by its rapidity compared with that which prevails in other 
states of Italy. The postmasters are not allowed to supply nost-horses 
without a written permission from the Director-General in Nicies, from a 
provfaidal director, or some authorised ofiBcer of the department. This 
permission is granted inunediately on the prwiuction if the pastport regu" 
larly eimedfor departure. In each post-bouse where relays of horses are 
kept (&Itetfo), the postmaster is bound to keep a Register for the use of tra- 
reUers, the pages of which must be numbered by the secretary-general. In 
Ibis book (Regtetro) the traveller has a right to enter any complaint which 
he may have occasion to prefer against the postmaster or postilioos cfthepre- 
eeding etage. The postmaster is bound to submit this Uegitter every even- 
ing at the ofiBce of the local director or other post-office autiiorit^ resident in 
the town, or at the end of every week if there be no such officer m the place. 

[A Italy.'] e 
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It is the duty of the director to see that this' is regularly done, to make 
extracts and notes of the complaints entered hy travellers, and to transmit 
them, at the earliest opportunity, to the Central Board at Naples. Any 
attempt on the part of the postmasters to alter, erase, or tamper with the- 
Register, and any failure to present the hook at the prescrihed time, is 
punishahle hy law. The traveller who orders post-horses, and changes his 
mind after they have reached his door, must pay half the course, reckoned 
at the rate of an ordinary post, and half the huonamano payahle to the 
postillion. If the horses he kept waiting beyond the time appointed for 
their arrival, the traveller must pay, in addition to the regular charges of 
the course, a quarter \ya,Yt of such charges for every hour of the delay. The 
postmasters and the postillions are required, by a general order of the 
Director-General, to treat travellers with respect, to serve them with 
attention and celerity, and to demand no more than the amount fixed by 
the tariff. They are also ordered not to importune for any kind of payment 
the passengers in the public diligences or in the carriages of the letter 
conriers. The postmasters are bound to supply horses to the post in pre- 
ference to private travellers ; but when there is a want of horses at anv 
station where the traveller desires to begin his joiuney, and when such 
want arises from the neglect of the postmaster, the local director, or post- 
offioe authority on the flpot^ has power to hire horses to supply the de- 
fidency, and to charge the postmaster with any sum which may be paid 
for their hire over and above the tariff price. In the event of there being 
no relay of horses at any station in the middle of a jouraey, the postmaster 
of the next station is bound to supply^ horses to carry on the traveller 
to the two following stages if necessary, an hour being allowed at each 
stage for rest and refreshment, with an additional charge of half a post for 
the second stage, and any other privileges helonging to such stage in the 
shape of extra horses, &c. But the postilliens are expressly forhidden to 
pass the post-house which terminates each stage unless they are famished 
with a written declaration from the postmaster that theie are no horses. 
If the travellei^ on arriving by post at any station on the main road, desire 
to diverge into a cammino traveno, the postmaster cannot refuse to supply 
horses for the purpose, provided the place to which the traveller wishes to 
proceed be not distant more than two poste from the main road. 

With regard to carriages, the regulations do not differ materially from 
those in force in the other Italian states. The number of persons in the 
vehicle in every case' decides the number of the horses. Gabrioleto and 
other carriages of the country with two wheels are allowed to travel with 
two horses, if the number of persons do not exceed two^ although they 
may liave a trunk as well as an imperial ; but if they are three in Aumhery 
tiie carriage must have three horses, whether they have a trunk and im- 
perial or not. For a small four-wheeled chaise, such as the carreUeUa of 
the ooantry, containing one person only, with the luggage we have speci- 
fied, two horses must be taken ; and when the number of travellers is two^ 
or -even four, ^uee horses are enforced. For a large four-wheeled carriage 
with a head, containing two persons, with a trunk and an imperial, throe 
horses must he teken ; and when there are three or four perscms, four 
horses and two postilions will be enforced. For a close four-wheeled 
travelling carriage conteining four persons with the same amount of lug- 
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gage, four hanea and two postilions are ordered ; and wben it contains 
Bve or more persons, six horses and three postilions must be taken. 
Whenever an extra horse is allowed for any stage, the postmaster is au- 
thorised to attach one horse for every pair in the carriage. A child of 7 
years of age or less is not counted, but two such children are counted as 
one person. 

The following is the tariff for the ordinary posts on the five great roads : 

Each horse, whether fbr draught or saddle - €S grani per post 

Postilion, for each horse .... 15 ditto ditto 

It is usual to give the pcsdlion, if he has driven 
well, 3 carlini in addition to the allowance fixed by 
the tariff. 

Ostler (stalliere), fbr every pair ... 5 ditto ditto 

The first poet out of Naples, being a royal post, is 
charged hair a post extra, and the over's baonamano 
is 10 grani instead of 5. 

Otfriage with two places, furnished by a postr-j so ditto ditto 

"Sedlf^pJ^^ ""^^ "Hi 100 ditto ditto 

An express ....... 80 ditto ditto 

Ditto on the Boman road - . - . - 120 ditto ditto 
When post-horses are supplied by the postmasters of the great roads for a 
cammino traverw, under the regulations mentioned, the tariff is : — 

Each horse -- 90 grani per post. 

Postilion, ibr each horse - . - - - 20 mtto ditto 
The distances on these cammini traversi are given in the ofllcial Tarijfa 
ddU PoiU de' CavaOi, or Post Book. 

A convenient arrangement may now be made at the oflSce of the 
Boman diligences in the Palazzo Gravina, the proprieton of whidi will 
furnish the necessary jPos^-horses to persons travelling in their own 
carnages as far as Rome, or carriages and horses, aooordmg to a tariff, 
the fares depending on the number of the travellers ; by this plan much 
annoyance will be avoided from the attempts of the postmasters to pot on 
a mater number of horses than authorised by the regulations to do. 

For the information of our oountrymm, many of whom may adopt this 
mode of proceeding to Rome, we annex a copy of the newly arranged 
tariff, as given to us in May, 1858, by the diligence owners. 

Persons travelling in their own carriages. 

ScndL 

1. Open CaiecheB - - with 1 to 3 persons - - - 40 
Closed H „ 1 to 5 „ . - . 50 

„ „ „ I to 6 „ - - - 60 

2. CharioU€MdBr<mgkam9 „lto4H ---55 

„ „ „ 1 to 5 „ - - - 60 

3. Bertine$ and Coaohn „ I to 4 „ - - - 65 

r% ft „ 1 to 7 „ - - - 80 

4. Fourgont „ 1 to 2 „ - - - 40 

„ lto4 „ . - . 55 

All tolls, bridges, fee to stalliere, and extra baonamano to the postilions 
(4 to 5 cariini in the Neapolitan States, and4 to 5 paolsin the Roman, fsr every 
post and each driver)^ to be paid by the traveller. 
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PertODB tTaveUing in the carriage furnished hy the diligence administra- 
tion, including hire of carriage, all tcUa and hridges, greasing, but not 
the extra buonamano to poetiliona. 



1. CaUehm, open - - with 2 penona - - - 45 

n »t „ 3 „ - - - 50 

„ cloeed ,f 3 „ - - - 55 

if ff» »» ^ »t "" * "" ^ 

2. Berlme$t closed or open i« 6 „ - - - 84 
Should there be a greater number than above spedfied, an additional charge 

of 6 scudi will be mMle for eaoh penon. 

§ 8. — DiLiaENCES, Malles Postes, &c. 

The only diligence properly so called ii that to Rome, which leaves 
Naples at 8 jl,u. : it is very good, on the French plan, consisting of a couptf , 
int^rieur, and banquette ; fares 12 and 11 piastres ; time employed 29 houis» 
including stoppages at Mola da Gaeta for dinner and Albano for breakfast, 
arriving at Rome about 1 p.m. 

Malles-postes or vethire corriere start from the Post-oflBce in the Palazso 
Gravina for Rome daily, and on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday--- 

For Lecce and towns of Pnglia in 52 hoars fares 135 

Reggie and towns of Calabria 80 „ »i 165 

Teramo and the Abniaa 38 „ » 90 

Campobasso 13 „ „ 90 

Sora 11 ,• M 25 

The Malle-poste for Rome leaves every day ^except Smiday) at midnight ; 
but as it employs 2 nights on the road, it is less expeditious, and more 
inoonvenient^ from ohai^uig carria^BS at Fondi, and other stoppages, than. 
theordinary diHgenoe. l!heveitureeorriere contain 3 or 6 places according 
to the routes, wUch can only be secured for the intermediate towns the day 
preceding titieir departure^ in which case the fares are reckoned at the rate 
of 6 carlini a post of 8 miles. 

In addition to these malle8»poetes, a public conveyance for P^roels, called 
U RdoU ProeoGcio deOa PoUa, is despatched from the post-office for Lecee, 
employing 60 hours ; Cor Teramo and the Abruzzi 48 ; for Campobasso 24 ; 
taldng packages for all the intermediate towns. 

$ 9« — VBTTUEnn. 

The remarks which we have made on the subject of the Roman vetturini 
in the Eandbookyor Central Italy apply eaually to those of Naples, with 
this exception, that the vetturini of Naples have long had the reputation of 
being the worst in Italy. As, however, there are so few roads provided 
with public conveyances, the traveller to a certain extent is dependent on 
the vetturino for his means of transit from one place to another, unless he 
can content himself with the common carriages of the countiy* In some 
df the remoter provinces, and especially in the mountain districts, the tra- 
veller will find it difficult to procure any kind of carriase. He must then 
obtsin horses, one of which, as the sumpter-horse, will carnr two port- 
maateaxis, and enable the padrone, who generally travels on foot, to get a 
lift occasionally. In many of the provincial towns there is a kind of open 
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carriage with two horses, capable of travelling from 6 to 7 m. an hour. 
The price is from 4 to 5 piastres a day, allowing nothing for the back journey ; 
for a Ught country cart with two horses, in which 6 m. an hour may be 
travelled, 3 piastres for the first day and 2 piastres for the second. For 
three horses for a long day's journey, two for the travellers and one for 
the baggage, the usual price is 44 dncats a day. All engagements with 
vetturini should be drawn up in writing and attested by some person in 
authority. A vetturino, like all other travelling carriages, pays 1 ducat per 
wheel on crossing the bridge at Capua. 



} 10. — Steamers. 

There are now 6 lines of steamboats running between Naples, the Italian 
ports, and Marseilles, — viz. the Messageries Imp^riales, and a private French 
oompany^s ; the Neapolitan Gompagnia delle Due 8icilie, and Calabro 
Sicula ; and a Sardinian company. The boats of the Messageries Im- 
p^ales, which cany the mails, and are most to be depended upon for 
punctuality, sail for Marseilles on Tuesdays and Saturdays, the Tuesday's 
boat calling at Civita Yecchia, Leghorn, and Genoa ; the Saturday's only 
at Civita Yecchia, and reaching Marseilles on the afternoon of Monday. The 
same company's vessels leave for Malta and the Levant on Monday, from 
which they arrive at Naples on Tuesday. The boats of the Compagnia 
ddU Due Sicilie, which are fine and swift, sailing with great punctuaJity, 
and having the advantage of deck cabins, leave on Tuesday and Saturday for 
Marseilles and Genoa ; the Tuesday's calling only at Civita Yecchia, the 
Saturday's at all the Italian ports. The steamers of the other companies 
are less regular in their arrivals and departures, and are inferior in many 
respects to those of the Messageries Imp^riales, and Neapolitan Due Sidlie 
Company. 

The fares, including the table, at present, are as follows : — 

Naples to Civite Vecchia - - - . 54 and 41 firancs. 
„ Leghorn - - - . - 89 and 64 „ 
„ Genoa - - - • - - 120 and 86 „ 

Marseilles 181 and 128 „ 

A diminution of 20 per cent, is made to families consisting of 3 or more, 
included in the same passport ; and when two vessels sail for the same 
destination and on the same day it will not be difficult to obtain a reduction 
in the fares, except from the Messageries Imp^riales. Passports must be 
deposited at the office of the steamer in the forenoon of the day of sailing, 
to enable the necessary formalities to be gone through at the Police and 
Health Offices. 

For Malta and the Levant, — The mail steamer of the Messi^eries Imptf- 
riales sails every Monday at 2 p.m., calling at Messina, arriving from the 
Levant on Tuesday. 

Far Sicily. — The two Neapolitan Companies, which are under contract 
with the government for carrying the mails, despatch their boats for 
Palermo every Monday and Thuroday, and for Messina, calling at the 
Calabrian ports of Paola, Pizzo, and Beggio, on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
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§ 11.— Inks. 

In addition to the information respecting inns given in detail in onr 
aooounts of the different tf>wna, we may here observe, as a general rule, that 
travellers should make their bargain with the landlords on their first 
arrival. All foreigners make it a rule to adopt this precaution, and for this 
reason they not only pay about a third less than Einglish travellers, but 
escape the annoyances and delays of disputed bills. The principal hotels 
in the capital rank among the best, but also the most expensive. Within the 
last few years the landlords have lessened one source of cost, by the intro- 
duction of tables-d'hdte and coffee-rooms ; but we are convinced that they 
will still further consult their own interests by adopting in every branch of 
their establishments, and especially in the charges for apartments, a scale 
of prices which will nut an end to Uie reproach that they have the dearest 
inns in Italy. The third-rate inns of Naples have not the pretensions or 
ihe comforts to justify high prices ; and for this reason they are ususlly fre- 
quented by foreigners, who are less dependent than Englishmen on com- 
fortable quarters for the enjoyment of travelling. There is perhaps no dtj 
in Italy which offers in itself more inducements than Naples to prolong a 
residence ; ancl we trust that the respectable landlords of the hotels will 
in future insure the lengthened sojourn of English travellers, by arranging 
a fixed scale of charges consistent with the known expenses of life at 
Naples. 

In the provinces, the towns, and even the cities, are very unequally pro- 
vided. In some the inns are not inferior to those of the second class in the 
capital ; in others they are scarcely worthy of the name. In the remote* 
districts the oUerie are as bad and comfortless as they were in the time of 
Montaigne, ^oept that the wooden shutters have mostly been replaced by 
glased panels. The cookery in such places is on a par with the acoom* 
modation. The traveller in the mountain and inland districts who can 
make his own omelet, and instruct the padrona how to cook a dish of ham 
and eggs, will find these commodities in the highland villages, where even 
milk and butter are rarely to be met with. As soon, however, as English- 
men begin to diverge from the beaten track, and make excursions through 
the beautiful regions to which their attention is directed in the following 
pages, the inconveniences we have mentioned will gradually disappear. 
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FouB principal roads lead from the 
Roman States to Naples : — by Terra- 
oina, — ^by Ceprano, — by Rieti, — by 
Anoona. They all join before arriv- 
ing at Capua. 

I. The first of these roads leaves 
Rome by the Gate of S. Giovanni, and 
passing through Albano, Velletri^Ter- 
racina, and Mola di Gaeta, reaches 
Oapna, 120 m. from Rome. It follows 
in a great part of its course the ancient 
Via Appia^ and presents more objects 
of clflissical and historical interest 
than any of the others. It is the 
best known of all the routes, and 
offers the most comfortable aooom- 
modatuxis for travellers. The post 
from Rome to Naples follows this line, 
and the travelling on it is excellent It 
is also that followed by the public dili- 
gences between these two cities. As, 
with the exception of the pass of Itri, 
there are no mountains on ^is route, it 
is the most eligible for invalids, espe- 
cially in winter. It is, however, some- 
what objectionable in the autumn, 
as it traverses the Pontine Marshes ; 
and caie should be taken at all sea- 
sons by travellers in delicate health to 
avoid crossing them in the night-time. 

n. The second leaves Rome by the 
Porta Maimoie, and, passing by Yal- 
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montone, Frosinone, Ceprano, and 
San Germano, falls into the first 
4 miles before Capua, and 109 miles 
from Rome. It follows the Via 
Labicana to the 31st mile near 
Yalmontone, and afterwards the Via 
Latina, There are no post stations 
on it at present, and the inns are 
inferior to those on the first route ; 
to which, however, it is preferable in 
summer and autumn, as being com^ 
paratively free from malaria. It 
passes through a beautiful country', 
it affords an opportunity of visiting 
the Benedictine monastery of Monte- 
casino, and it runs so near the Pe- 
laszic remains at Alatri and Arpino, 
ana the falls of the Liris at Isola, 
that the traveller who can spare a 
couple of days can easily visit them. 
When the railway between Rome 
and Ceprano has been completed, and 
which It will in 1860, this line, com- 
bining the picturesque sites of Fras- 
oati, Albano, and Velletri, will form 
the great line of communication be- 
tween Rome and Southern Italy. 
The most convenient plan will be to 
go to Naples by the first and return 
to Rome by the second of these routes. 
III. The third proceeds through 
Rieti, and by Civita Ducale, Antro- 
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doco, Aquila, Foix)U, Sulmona, Castel 
di Sangro, Isernia, and Venafro, falls 
into the second at the Osteria di 
CaiaiiieUOf 18 m. befora reaching 
Capua. This route, which follows the 
Via Solaria as far as Antrodoco, is 
the most convenient for travellers who 
come from Florence by Perugia, and, 
after visiting the falls of Temi, wish 
to avoid Rome. The road is in ex- 
cellent condition, has relay 8 the whole 
way from Antrodoco to Naples, and 
passes through a most beautiful coun- 
try, often presenting scenery quite of 
an alpine character. But most of the 
inns on it are very bad, and the tra- 
veller must be prepared to undergo 
a good deal of discomfort. 

IV. The fourth starts from Ancona, 
and, following the coastof the Adriatic 
as far as Pescara, strikes inland to 
Popoli, where ;it joins the third. It 
is the most convenient for persons 
who come from the Bomagna or 
the Marche, or who have reached 
Ancona by steamer from the Ionian 
Islands olr Trieste. With the excep- 
tion of the fording of some streams 
between Qiulia Nuova and Pescara, 
the road is in good condition and can 
be posted the whole way; but the 
inns are as bad as those on the third 
route. 



V. There is a fifth route from 
Rome to Naples, which is scarcely 
followed but by some artist or stray 
tourist disposed to undergo priva- 
tions and discomforts for the sake 
of the fine scenery which it offers ; 
especially as a portion of it can only 
be travelled on horseback. It leaves 
Rome by the Porta S. Ix)reuzo, follows 
the Via Tihurtina to Tivoli, and after- 
wards the Via Valeria to Tagliacozzo, 
and by Avezzano, Civita di Roveto, 
Sora, and Isola, it joins near Arce 
the second route. It passes through 
very wild and picturesc^ue scenery, 
and affords an opportunity of visiting 
the Lake Fucino, the'Claudian Aque- 
duct, the source of the Liris, and its 
falls at Isola; but there is a great 
want of inus on it, and those that 
exist are very indifferent and dirty. 

We must, however, repeat once for 
all, that the traveller who attempts 
to follow any of the last three routes, 
and especially the fifth, must be pre- 
pared to submit to some discomfort, 
and expect few of the conveniences 
to which he has been accustomed on 
the great post-roads. It would be 
advisable that before starting he 
should procure letters of introduction 
to some of the resident proprietors. 



ROUTE 140. 

BOKS TO NAPLES, BT THE PONTINE 
MABSHEB, TEBBACINA, AND MOLA DI 
OAETA. 

804 PosU. 

Rome to Torre di Mezza Via . . 1} 
(On retamine to Rome this post 
only charged as If.) 
Torre di Mezza Via to Aibano . . I 

Albano to Velletri 1^ 

(A toll of 5 pauls is levied on 
all post-carriages crossing the 
viadact between Albano and 



Lariccia unce the suppression 

of the post station at Genzano 

a 3rd horse both ways.) 
Velletri to Ciatema .... 
Cistema to Torre de' Tre Ponti 
Torre de' Tre Ponti to Bocca di 

Fiume , 

Bocca di Fiume to Mesa . . , 
Mesa to Ponte Maggiore . . , 
Ponte Maggiore to Terracina , 
Terracina to Fondi . . . 
(In retaming from Naples ^post 

is paid from Fondi to Portelia, 

but not vice verad,) 
Fondi to Itri 1 
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(A 3rd horse to every pair, but 
not vice vergd.) 

Itri to Mola 1 

(A 3rd horse from Mola to Itri 
as far as the tomb of (Hcero 
or L'EpitafBo, but not vice 
versa.) 

Mola to Garigliano 1 

Garigliano to S. Agata di Seesa . 1 

(A 3i-d hopse to every pair, but 

not vice versa.) 

S. Agata di Sessa to Sparanisi . . I 

(A third horse to every pair from 

Sparanisi to S. Agata, but not 

vice versd.) 

Sparanisi to Capua 1 

Capiui to Aversa I 

Aversa to Naples \i 

(The i post, both ways, is 
charged for a royal post.) 

Before leaving Rome passports must 
be signed by the British consul or the 
American minister, the police, and 
the Neapolitan minister. 

Persons who travel post must obtain 
an authority for postliorses fi'om the 
postmaster at Rome. The diligences 
on this road leave Rome every day, 
except Sunday, at 7 a.m., and reach 
Naples In SO hours. The fares are 1 1 
and 12 scudi. The malle poste leaves 
Rome on Tuesdays, Thuradays and Sat- 
urdays, at 5i p.m., takes two passengers, 
and reaches Naples in 26 hours. The 
fkre is 1 5 scudi. The administration 
of the diligences at Rome and Naples 
will furnish carriages and post horses 
at a fixed scale of prices for the whole 
journey, by which the traveller can 
remain as long as he wishes on the 
road (see p. li). In a light carriage, 
travelling post, the journey, flrom Rome 
to Terracma, occupies 10 hours, and 
fipomTerracinato Naples about 1 2 hours. 
Those who wish to sleep two nighU on 
the road should make V elletri or Cis- 
tema the first resting-place, cross the 
Pontine marshes in good time on the 
second day, and sleep at Mola di Gaeta ; 
they will thus reach Naples easily on 
the third day. The vetturini sleep two 
nights on the road, at Cistema and 
Mola di Gaeta or S. Agata, at each of 



which there are good inns, arriving 
early enough on the third day at Capua 
for the last railway train to Naples, 
or even at Naples by the high road. 
Travelling in this manner, Tcrracina 
and S. Agata are the breakfast sta- 
tions; and as this causes a detention 
of about 3 hours, the traveller will 
have time to see everything worth 
visiting at the foimer place. The fare 
of a vetturino carriage from Naples to 
Rome, with 4 horses, and capable of 
conveying a family of 6 or 7 persons, 
is now from 15 to 20 napoleons, ac- 
cording to the season. The time when 
the charge is highest is during the 
spring, when travellers are hurrying 
away to be present at the ceremonies 
of the Holy Week, or at its close. The 
vetturino will engage to pay all hotel 
expenses on the road at the rate of 
6 to 8 francs a-day, but we would 
scarcely advise persons studying their 
comfort to adopt this plan, although 
more economical than paying their own 
bills. 

The posting on this road is excellent. 
Its rapidity l^tween Rome and Terra* 
cina, and particularly across the Pontine 
Marshes, is proverbial. 

On leaving Rome we traverse the 
Piazza Trajano, skirt the N. side of 
the Coliseum, and, passing St. John 
Lateran, leave the city by the Porta San 
Giovanni, and enter at once upon the 
Campagna. The post-road to Albano, 
the Via Appia Nova, is of modem con- 
struction ; it runs nearlv parallel to the 
ancient Via Appia (on tne rt), but does 
not join it until it reaches Le Frattochie 
1 1 m. from the city.* 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the effect produced by the first two 
stages of this route. Classical enthu- 
siasm is not exclusive, for even the 



* The stations 


00 the ancient Via Appia, as 




Ad Nonam or 




TTe8Ta1>enus 




Arlcla. 


LaRkcia. 


Trea Tabemc, 


near Cistema. 


Fonnn Appll, 
Tarraclna, 


Foro Appio, 
Tarraama, 


Fundi. 


FtiitdL 


FonnU« 


nw Mola di Gaeta, 


Minturnn, 


near FcnU di Garialiano, 


Sinnessa, 




Capua, 


Capua, 
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most ordinary miud cannot be insensible 
to the impressions excited by the aspect 
of the desolate Campagna. As for as 
the eye can reach, the plain is covered 
with ruins, pre-eminent among which 
are the long lines of the Claudian 
and Anio Novus A<^ueduct8, spanning 
the dreary waste with their gigantic 
arches. These ruins appeal more power- 
fully to the imagination than any other 
autiquides of Kome. Their construc- 
tion bespeaks a grandeur of conception 
and of purpose, and the desolation of 
the scene is peculiarly in accordance 
with the reflections suggested by them. 

The details of the route from Rome 
to Nemi are described in the Handbook 
of Rome. We shall therefore merelj 
mention the different stages of this 
portion of the journey, and resume 
our narrative at Velletri. When the 
railway shall have been opened to 
Albano and Velletri, the post stations 
of Torre di Mezza Via and Albano will 
be supnressed, and tiie journey so 
abridgea as to enable persons posting 
to reach Terraeina early in the after- 
noon, and by yetturino in the same 
day, by, in the latter case, sendins on 
the carriage the day before to VelletrL 

1^ l*orre di Mezza Via. 

1 Albano. Inns: The HHel de la 
JPoste, now very good ; and de Bussie, 
very fidr. 

On leaving Albano the road crosses 
the gigantic yiadnct which spans the 
valley that separates it from Lariccia^ 
and, passing Uie piazza of the latter 
town, having the Chigi Palace on the 
I., and the church opposite, traverses 
two smaller viaducts before reaching 
Genzano. The church and convent 
between Lariccia and Genzano, at Gal< 
loro, belongs to the CoUegio Romano 
of Rome, to whose members it affords 
an agreeable villegiatura in summer. 

At a short distance beyond Genzano 
we leave the Comarca of Rome and 
enter the Legation of Velletri. At the 
21st m. the road quits the Appian, and 
makes a detour of several miles to pass 
through Velletri, but it rejoins the 
ancient road 2 m. before rea<ming Cis- 
tema, leaving on the rt. the picturesque 
heights of JfonU (?iom, the ancient 
CorioU, and of Civita Lavmia, the pro- 



bable site of the still more classical 
Lamwium, Velletri is entered by a 
gateway built in 1573 from the designs 
of Viffnola. 

1 i Velletri. (Inn : La Poata^ large, 
but dirty.) The capital of a Legation 
of an area of 430 square m., the 
population of which, 62,000 souls, 
IS a proof of the deserted and un- 
healthy character of the marshy dis- 
trict within its limits. It is the resi- 
dence of a Legate, and the see of 
a bishopric conjointly with Ostia. 
Nearly one-fifth of the population of 
the province, extending from Genzano 
to the Neapolitan frontier, is within the 
walls of Velletri. (12,000 Inhab.) The 
city is picturesquely placed on the lower 
slopes of the Monte Artemisio, which 
forms the N. boundary of the Pontine 
Marshes. It occupies the site of the 
Volscian city of VMitra, whose hostili- 
ties with Rome date from the reign of 
Ancus Martius. It was surrounded with 
a foss and vallum by Coriolanus, and 
was so frequently in collision with the 
Romans that they at length, after the 
close of the great Latin war in b.c. 338, 
destroyed its walls and transpotted 
its local senators to Rome, where they 
are said to have become the ances- 
tors of the ^tinct oatte called the 
Trasteveriui. The fimiilj of Ausustus 
was originally from Velitne, and Sue- 
toniuz states that the house in which 
the emperor was bom was still shown 
in the neighbourhood in his time. In 
the sixth cent. Velletri was occupied by 
Belisarius, and it subse<iuently suffered 
firom the Lombard invasion which 
ruined so many towns on the Appian. 
In 1 744 the hills on the N. of the town 
were the scene of the battle in which 
Charles III. of Naples gained a victory 
over the Austrian army under Prince 
Lobkowitz, which secured the Two 
Sicilies to the Spanish branch of the 
house of Bourbon. 

Velletri has little to detain the tra- 
veller. Its mediiBval walls and towen 
are fast falling into ruin ; and the Museo 
Borgia, which formerly gave an interest 
to the city, has been removed to Naples. 
The lofVy campanile of Santa Maria m 
Trivio, built, according to the Gothic 
inscription on its waUs, in 1858, is sup- 
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posed to have been an ex-voto for the 
deliverance of the city from the plagiie 
vrhieh. desolated it in 1348, during its 
siege by Nicola Cactani, Lord of Fondi. 
From the piazza to the cathedral the 
street traverses nearly the whole city. 
The Palazzo fMnceUottiy built by Mar- 
tino Longhi, is celebrated for its marble 
staircase, its^ fine terraces and loggia, 
from which the view over the subja- 
cent plain and the Volscian Mountains, 
embracing Cora and Montefortino, is 
very beautiful. On the rt. hand is the 
FoUazzo PubblicOy in whose wall is pre- 
served the inscription caljed the Lapide 
di Loicirio, referring to the ancient 
amphitheatre. 

The cathedral, dedicated to San Cle- 
mente, rebuilt in 1660, has a picture of 
the Coronation of the Virgin, and some 
legends of saints, by Qwvanni Baiducci, 
The columns of its subterranean chapel 
evidently belonged to ancient buildiniis. 
The pictures which covered the walls, 
many of which were attributed to tlie 
school of Penigino, have mostly pe- 
rished. In the sacristy is the lamnumo 
presented by Cardinal della Rovere, 
afterwards Julius II., while bishop of 
Ostia and Velletri. Another eminent 
bishop of Velletri was Latino Oi'sini, 
better known as the Cardinal Lntinm^ 
one of the most learned prelates of the 
13th cent., who is believed by some 
Italian biographers to be the author 
of the beautiful hymn ** Dies ira. Dies 
ilia." Cardinal Sorbin, the antiquary, 
was a native of the city. 

The ch. of Santa Maria dell* Orto has 
a picture by Gio Battista Rositi, repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child in a 
temple, sustained b^ angels in Roman 
costume ! . It is praised by Lanzi for its 
colouring. 

Velletri is ill built, and its streets 
are narrow and inconvenient. The hill 
on which it stands is volcanic, several 
basaltic eruptions being seen in the 
numerous quarries in its outskirts which 
supply the paving-stone for the town. 

The women are beautiful, and their 
graceful costume adds much to the 
majestic dignity of their persons. The 
neighbourhood of the city, as of all the 
hilly region fromGenzano, is celebrated 
for its wines. 



EXCURSION TO CORA. AND NORMA. 

No traveller who is anxious to see the 
antiquities of Italy will grudge the time 
necessary to make an excursion to Cora 
and Norma, which contain some very 
important ruins. Cora is 12 m. from 
Velletri, by a good carriage road. It 
has a small /mi, where travellers will 
find tolerable fare. Abont midway from 
Velletri the road parses a small lake 
called Logo di GiulimicUo^ and a little 
further on the rt. the village of the 
same name. 3 m. before Cora the road 
passes at the foot of the peak of /locca 
Afassima, on the summit of which is 
perched one of the most inaccessible vil- 
lages in Italy. It is supposed to occupy 
the site of the ancient Arx Ccurentano, 
The approach to Cora passes through 
olive plantations, and commands a 
magnificent view over the lower por- 
tion of the territory of the Volsci. On 
the 1. are the church and convent of 
•V. Francesco^ with a fine road used 
as the public promenade. Cora is 
situated on a bold hill, presenting 
from the plain the appearance of a 
pyramid crowned by the ruins of its 
ancient temples. Two torrents, flowing 
through the deep ravines which bound 
the hill on the E. and W., unite below 
its W. angle under the name of the 
Fos9o de* Picchioni, and fall into the 
Teppia, which empties itself into the 
Pontine Marshes. The town is separated 
by an olive-grove into two parts ; the 
upper, wbicli was the site of the an- 
cient Acropolis, is called Cora a monte, 
the lower Cora a vallc. Cora occupies 
the site and preserves the name of 
one of the most ancient cities in 
Italy. Virgil and Diodorus mention 
it as a colony of Alba Louga ; whilst 
Pliny states that it was founded by 
Dardanus, which would make it one of 
the oldest settlements in Europe. It 
was one of the SO cities which formed 
the Latin League in b.c. 493. The 
walls exhibit constructions of four 
different periods; 1st, the irregular 
rough masses of stone put together in 
the ordinary Polygonal style, with 
smaller stones, apparently from the 
neighbouring torrents, filling up the 
interstices of the larger blocks; 2ud, 
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polygonal masses of Pelasgic work- 
manship ; 3rd, similar polygonal walls, 
the stones of which are more carefully 
cut, and adapted with greater precision, 
marking the best period of this con- 
struction ; 4th, smaller stones covering 
the older work, and resembling the 
style of the time of Sylla. The hill 
appears to have had three circuits of 
walls ; the Ist, exhibiting the most 
ancient style of masonry, is seen 
at the lower part of the hill; the 
2nd, near the ch. of Sant' Oliva, and 
by 'the side of the road to the cita- 
del ; the drd, surroundine the citadel, 
and exhibiting the workmanship of 
the second period. The ruins of these 
three circuits might, according to 
Nibby, lead to the conclusions — that 
the most ancient city was situated on 
the lower flanks of the hill between 
the Piazza Tassoni and the Porta Nin- 
fesina ; that the acropolis was built by 
the Alban colony of Latinus Silvius ; 
that the Romans enlarg^ed the fortifica- 
tions of the citadel in the 4th cent, of 
Borne ; and that the city was restored 
and the temples added m the time of 
Sylla. Ascending to the citadel, the first 
objects are the ruins called, but without 
atiy authori^, the Ten^ of Hercules. 
A portion oi the building now serves 
as a vestibule to the ch. of S. Pietro, 
which contains .an ancient square 
marble altar, supporting the baptismal 
font, with rams heads and mutilated 
gorgons. Beyond the adjoining gar- 
den is the portico of the temple, a 
beautiful tetrastyle of the Doric order ; 
the columns, of travertine, retain traces 
of stucco ; the doorway is narrower at 
the top than at the bottom, and over 
it the inscription : — m m anlius m f l 

TUBPILIUS L F DUOMVIRSS DE 8ENATU8 
SBMTENTIA AEDEM FACIENDAM OOERA- 
VEIUTNT EISDEMQUB PROBAVERE — re- 
cords its construction by the Duumvirs 
of the town. The columns are very 
graceful and carefully worked, and the 
style of the building bears a resem- 
blance to that of the Sibyl at Tivoli. 
Nibby thinks that the altar in the ch. 
and tne figure of Minerva at the foot 
of the steps leading to the Palace of the 
Senator on the Capitol at Rome, which 
was found among these ruins, prove that 



the temple was dedicated to Minerva, 
and not to Hercules, as is commonly 
supposed. In the descent from the 
citadel to the lower town masses of 
the ancient wall are seen on each side, 
and fragments of capitals and columns 
built into the walls of private houses. 
The ch. of Sant* Oliva has evidently 
been erected upon ancient foundations, 
supposed, on the authority of an in- 
scription, to be those of a temple to 
Esciilapius and Hygcia. In the Strada 
S. Salvatore is a house built between 
two columns of the portico of the 
Temple of Castor and Pollux, The piazza 
below is supposed to cover the steps 
leading to the temple. The two columns 
of the portico resemble in material those 
of the upper temple, but they are of 
the Corinthian order, of beautiful work- 
manship, and of far superior style and 
execution. The inscription, though 
mutilated, is sufficient to show the most 
important fiELCts: . . . m castori 

POLLVCI DEC 6 FAC . ... . M 

CALVIV8 M F p N. In the Via delle 
Colonnette are fragments of tesselated 
pavement and Done columns, and an 
inscription relating to the ancient cis- 
terns for supplying the city with water. 
The Piazza Montagna also contains 
some broken columns and inscriptions. 
Below the Via delle Colonnette is the 
Fizxotonico, marking the position of 
the ancient Pisdna; the walls, ap- 
parently Roman, are of great extent. 
On the W. side is a fine specimen of 
the more ancient walls, formed of huge 
blocks of limestone. In the Casa Vet- 
tori are two Doric columns the remains 
of some temple. 

Beyond the Porta Ninfesina, on the 
road to Norba, where another mass of 
the wall is well preserved, is a mag- 
nificent ancient bridge of a angle arch, 
called PotUe deUa Catena, spanning the 
deep ravine, 75 ft. below the parapet. 
It is built of enormous square masses 
of tufii, and is one of the most remark- 
able monuments of its kind. Its pre- 
servation without the slightest injury 
for upwards of 20 centuries is aston- 
ishing. 

The present town has 4000 Inhab. 
A great portion of its modem walls 
were erected in the 15th cent, by La- 
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dislaus King of Naples. It is well 
built and clean, and so high above 
the marshes as to be free from the 
malaria. 

A bridle-road of 5 m. leads from 
Cora to Noi-m^^ the ancient Norda, 
one of the 30 cities which formed 
the Latin league. In b.c. 492 it be- 
came a colony of the Romans, who 
established it as a check to the in- 
roads of the warlike Volscians. During 
the civil wars it was betrayed into 
the hands of Lepidus, the gencal of 
Sylla; but the garrison put themselves 
and the inhab. to the sword, and set 
fire to the town, which was never re- 
built. The ruins are upon the highest 
point of a rocky ridge, about 1 m. N. 
of the modem village, and may be seen 
from the high road between Cisterna 
and Torre Tre Ponti. The walls are 
estinpated by Sir William Gell 7000 ft. 
in circuit, and the blocks as varying 
from 3 to 10 ft. in length. They ex- 
hibit a fine example of Polygonal con- 
struction. Four ^tes may still be 
traced, of one of which there are consi- 
derable remains. Within the walls is a 
large quadrilateral enclosure of poly- 
ffooal masonry, containing channels 
for the conveyance of water. Wells 
and reservoirs are found near it, 
with remains of a temple. The Acro- 
polis, in the centre of the town, ap- 
pears to have been surrounded by a 
triple wall. Subterranean aqueducts, 
and passages leading to sallyports, have 
been found under its site. Delow the 
modem village are the ruins of Ninfa, 
a town of the middle ages, with a dis- 
mantled castle and monastenr. The 
lake near it is mentioned by Pliny for 
its floating islands. The little river 
NympfuBus, which had its origin in the 
lake, gave the name to the modem town. 
A road hence falls into the Roman road 
hal^ay between Cisterna and Torre 
Tre Ponti. 



The post-road on leaving Velletri 
descends gradually to the plain, and 
2 m. before arriving at Cisterna joins 
again the Via Appia, passing through 
the extremity of the oak forests of 



Cisterna, once the favourite haunt of 
the notorious brigand Barbone. They 
form a valuable portion of a vast estate 
extending to the mountains, a feudal 
possession of the Caetaui family. The 
forest on each side of the road has 
been cleared for a few hundred yards, 
to prevent the concealment of robbers. 
Juvenal's description of the bad cha- 
racter of the Via Appia applies in so 
many particulars to the modern route, 
that it is an illustration of the invete- 
racy of habit which Italy affords : — 

Inierdum et fcrro lubitus grafisator agit rem, 
Amiato qnoUes lutie cu«uk1c U-ncntur 
Kt PompUua paluB et GaUinaiia piiius. 

Sat. III. 306. 

Before reaching Cisterna some 
branches of the Fosso delle Castelle, one 
of the branches of the Astora, arc 
crossed ; and at the dlst m. from Rome 
some remains of an aqueduct may be 
seen on the rt., traversing the valley. 

Cisterna {\ 700 Inhab.->Inn, La Potta^ 
fiiir, generally made the first sleeping- 
place from Rome by the vetturini) 
stands on the last elevation above the 
Pontine Marshes. In the middle ages 
it was called Cigtema Nenmis^ a name 
derived perhaps from the works under- 
taken by Nero for extending the canal 
of the marshes. The town of Ulubrce, 
whose inhabitants are called "little 
frogs" by Cicero, is believed to have 
stood in its vicinity, but Cisterna is 
supposed to have risen from the ruins 
of Tres TabenuB, The greater part of 
the town is concealed from the road by 
the large mansion of the Caetanis. 
On the other side of the piasza is a 
vast store for grain grown in the adja- 
cent country. Between Cisterna and 
Porto d'Anzio is Campomorto, the scene 
of the victory gained in 1482 by 
Roberto Malatesta and Girolamo Riario, 
the generals of Venice and the Pope, 
over the armies of Naples and Ferrara, 
commanded by Alfonso Duke of OUa- 
bria, and now the centre of one of 
the largest cattle-farms of the Roman 
States, belonging to the Hospital of 
S. Spirito. There is a good view of 
Norba on the 1., at the base of Monte 
Gorgoglione, all the way from Cis- 
terna; and farther on of Sermoneta, 
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an interesting town on the declWity of 
the Volscian Mountaius, remarkable 
for its large baronial castle. Sermo- 
neta was a feudal possession of the 
Caetanis, to the head of which fiimily 
it ^ves a ducal title. It can be most 
easily visited from Torre Tre Ponti, 
from which it is 5 m. distant 

1^ Torre Tre Ponti; a solitary post- 
station, marking the site of Treponiium^ 
— the Tripiu of the middle ages. ^ a 
m. beyond this the Ninft is crossed by 
a Roman bridge, bearing on each para- 
pet inscriptions recording its having 
been repaired by Trajan. 

The routine Marshes, Pomptina Pa- 
ludes, properly begin here. Their 
length, from Nettuno to Terracina, is 
36 m. ; their breadth, from the moun- 
tains to the sea, is from 6 to 12 m. 
The extent of land recovered by the 
modem dndnage may be estimated as 
covering at least 13,000 acres. Their 
least accessible swamps are now almost 
entirely tenanted by nerds of buffiiloes, 
wild boars, stags, and wild fowl ; and 
where they are traversed by the high 
road, a few solitary post-bouses, whose 
inhabitants carry in their livid counte- 
nances the fiital evidence of malaria, 
are the only signs the^ gyre that man 
even exists wiUiin their limits. Pliny 
states that 24 cities were once to be 
found here; and we learn from Livy 
that the Pomptmus -Ager was cultivated 
and portioned out to the Roman people, 
Of the 24 cities, several stood upon the 
mountains and on the coast, where their 
ruins are still traceable ; so that Pliny's 
statement is not a proof that the plain 
was inhabited. There is, however, no 
question of the fisct that Rome drew 
her supplies of grain from the Volscian 
plain; and the principal plain in the 
territory of the Yolsci oeing the marsh, 
there can be little doubt that the 
marshes in the early history of Rome 
were cultivated. 

"When this district," says Dr. 
Cramer, '* was occupied by flourishing 
cities, and an acUve and industrious po- 
pulation was ever ready to check the 
increase of stagnation, it might easily 
be kept under ; but after the ambiUon 
of Rome, and her system of universal 
doihinion, had rendered this tract of 



country desolate, these wastes and fens 
naturally increased, and in process of 
time gained so much ground, as to ren- 
der any attempt to remedy the evil 
only temporary and inefficient. The 
primary cause of the evil must doubt- 
less have been the want of a fall in the 
Pontine plains, for the rivers which rise 
in the chain of the Volscian mountains 
bounding the marshes to the N.E., to 
carry off their waters into the sea, 
especially as they are apt to overflow 
in the rainy season. It is supposed 
that, when Appius constructed the 
road named after him, he made the first 
attempt to drain these marshes; but 
t^is is not certain, as no such work is 
mentioned in the accounts we have of 
the formation of this Roman way. But 
about 130 years after, there is a posi- 
tive statement of that object having 
been partly effected by the consul 
Corn. Cetheffus. Julius Csroar was the 
next who formed the design of ac- 
complishing the arduous task; but it 
is doubtful whether he ever actually 
began it. It /therefore remained for 
Augustus to carry the plan into execu- 
tion, which must have been attended 
with success, for we do not hear of any 
further works of that kind becoming 
necessary till the reigns of Trajan and 
Nerva. Inscriptions are extant which 
testify the interest which they took in 
these beneficial projects. The last un- 
dertaking of this nature, before the 
downfall of the Roman empire, was 
formed under the reigu of Theodoric 
the Goth, by Cecilius Decius, and ap- 
parently with good effect." 

BonifiMse VIII., in the 13th cent., 
was the first pope who attempted to 
drain the marshes ; Martin V. and Six- 
tus V. followed his exaniple: but no 
substantial benefit was effected until 
the time of Pius VI., who restored the 
canal of Augustus under the name of the 
Linea Pia^ and constructed the modem 
road. The expense of the works is 
said to have been 1,622,000 scudi (about 
337,916/.) ; and the annual cost of 
keeping them up is estimated at 4000 
scudi (844/.). For several miles of this 
route, the road of Pius VI. is con- 
structed on the Appian. The tall 
dms on each side ^ve it the appear- 
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ance of an avenue, which continues for 
so many miles in a perfectly sti-aight 
line that it produces a wearisome effect 
upon the traTeller, which the occasional 
picturesque scenes on the mountains 
on the 1. of the marshes are not suffi- 
cient to counteract. The road for a 
considerable distance skirts the great 
canal called the C'mnle detla Botte, the 
DecennfA)Uan of Procopius, originally 
made by Augustus, and memorable in 
the journey of Horace, who embarked 
upon it and proceeded in a boat to 
Terracina. 

About midway between Torre Tre 
Ponti and Bocca di Finme, the spot 
still called Foro Appio marks the site 
of Forwn Appii^ the station on the 
Appian way between Tres Tabemse 
and Terracina. There is a small 
inn, where a lunch may be procured. 
It was at this spot that Horace em- 
barked in the evening on the canal:— 

Inde Forum Appl. 
DilTertiun naaUs. cauponiboa atqae malignlt. 
8at, I. V. 3. 

It has a higher interest for the Chris- 
tian traveller, as the spot where St. 
Paul first met his countrymen finom 
Rome. '* And so we went towards 
Rome. And Arom thence, when the 
brethren heard of us, they came to 
meet us as far as Appii Forum, and 
the Three Taverns: whom when Paul 
saw, he thanked God, and took cou- 
rage." Acts xxviii. The road follows 
the canal all the way to the next 
station, 2 m. before reaching which a 
road branches off on the I. to Sezte 
(6000 luhab.), one of the most con- 
spicuous objects among the mountains 
on the 1. of the road, occupying the 
site of the andent Volscian town of 
Setia, the birthnlace of Cains Valerius 
Flaccus, the autnor of the Argonauticon, 
It was the place where, from its strong 
position, the Carthaginian hostages 
given at the close of the second Punic 
war were confined. The old road from 
Rome to Naples passed at the foot of 
its steep hill. The only objects of 
interest at Sene are the mins of a 
building called the Temple of Saturn, 
and some remains of the ancient 
walls. 



[Before ascending the hill to Sezze, the 
road continues along its base to 

I'ipcnxo, 7 m. further. It preserves 
the name of J'rtvenium^ the birthplace 
of Camilla, and famous for its long 
struggles against Rome ; but the nuus 
of the ancient city are 1 m. to the N., 
and in the plain, near the high road 
leading to Frosinone. The plain of 
Pi|}eruo is situated in the midst of the 
Volscian Mountains, the pinnacles sur- 
rounding it being crowned with the 
picturesque castles and villages of 
liocca Gorga, Maenza, Rocca Secca, 
and Prossedi. 3 m. further S. is the 
Cistercian monastery of Fossanuova, in 
which St Thomas Aquinas died, on his 
way to the Council of Lyons in 1274 ; 
according to Villani, of poison admi- 
nistered to him by order of Charles I. 
of Anjou, King of Naples. I ts site may 
be seen from the high road in the valley 
through which descends the Amasenus. 

5 m. beyond Fossanuova is Sotmino ; 
and in a parallel valley, and 6 m. from 
Prossedi, San Lorenzo— two villages 
celebrated for their picturesque female 
co&tumes, and notorious as the head- 
quarters of the most daring l^inds of 
brigands that have infested m modem 
times the road from Rome to Naples.] 

Returning to the post-road — 

I Bocca di Fiume, a post station. 

\ Mesa; on or near the site of the 
station Ad Afedias, between Forum 
Appii and 2'arracina, On each side 
of the entrance to the post-house is 
an ancient milestone, witn inscriptions 
of the 6th year of the reign of Trajan ; 
and near it are the remains of a large 
ancient tomb, on a hnse quadrangular 
base cased with large blocks of lime- 
stone brought from the neighbouring 
Volscian mountains. 

I Ponta Mofjgiore^ soon after passing 
which, the streams of the UfenU and 
Amaaeno, the ancient Ufena and Ama- 
senus, are crossed near their junction 
beyond Mesa at the 68th m. The 
Ainasen*ts is mentioned by Virgil, in 
describing the flight of Metabus and 
Camilla :~ 

Ecce, fugae roedio, sommto AmaienuB abundooA 
Spunubat ripis ; tantos ae nubibu* imber 
Ruperat ; lUe, innare parHna, tnfantla amore 
Tardaiur, caroqiie onexl timet — Am, xi. 54T. 
B 3 
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The inscription relaUve to the works of 
Theodoric on these marshes, nrhich is 
preserved at Terracina, was discovered 
nere. Midway between Ponte Ma^- 
giore and Terracina were situated in 
the days of Horace the grove, temple, 
and fountain of Feronia, 

qiiarta vix demum exponlmur hora ; 
Ora nuuiUKiae tua lavlmus. Feronia, lympba ; 
Sat. I. V. 23. 

but the traveller will not find any 
traces of the locality. A fine olive 
plantation has been lately made on the 
declivity of the adjoining mountain by 
Count Antonelli, and forms a remark- 
able object from Ponte Mag^ore. The 
modern road leaves the Ime of the 
Appian at the base of the hill of Ter- 
racina, the latter running more to the 
1., and nearer the'base of the mountain. 
A fragment of it may be seen in a 
stable nearly opposite to the inn. 

1 Tbrracina (5000 Inhab.— /»n ; 
Za Posta, tolerable, but make vour 
bargain beforehand), the Anxur of the 
VoUcians, the Trachma of the Greeks, 
and the Toarradna of the Romans, who 
made it one of their naval stations. 
Its Yolscian name was retained by the 
Latin poets, who fre<}uently allude to 
the beauty of its position : 

MtllU tumpransi irU replmas; atque subl- 

mas 
Lnporttnin Muds Ute candentibus Anxur. 

HoR. STaM. V. 2S. 

nemos, o fonin. lolklumqtie madentis arena 
liUoa, et aeqaoreU aplendidiu Anxur aquia. 
Mabt. X. 51. 

On entering Terracina the traveller 
will not fail to recognise, in the palm- 
trees, the orange-groves, the aloe, the 
pomegranate, and the prickly pear, his 
approach to the bright and sunny cli- 
mate of the South. He will find that 
Terracina is not merely the frontier 
which separates the States of the 
Church from the Kingdom of Naples, 
but the point where a line of demarca- 
tion may be drawn between the phy- 
sical characters of the two territories. 

It is picturesquely situated at the 
base of the extreme S. poiut of the 
Volseian mountains, which here ad- 
vance so precipitously into the sea as 
to leave scarcely room for the passage 
of the road. It is the frontier town of 



the Papal States, and passports must be 
visM by the police before quitting it 
for Naples. 

Its bishopric, now united to that of 
Pipemo and Sessa, dates from the ear- 
liest affes of the church, the first bishop 
being S. Epafraditus, said to have been 
a disciple of St. Peter's, a.d. 46. The 
high road passes through only a portion 
of the town, which is situated chiefiy 
on a steep elevation above it, crowned 
by an ancient monastery ; and higher 
still are the ruins of the palace of 
Theodoric. Beyond the inn is a 
detached mass of rock rising boldly 
above the road, a conspicuous and pic- 
turesque object, which forms so charac^ 
teristic a feature in the scenery of 
Terracina. It was formerly inhabited 
by a hermit, whose cell may be 
descried about half up its side. There 
are few places which present so many 
memorials of the nations and king- 
doms which have successively exer- 
cised their influence on the destiny of 
Italy. The ruins which we find here 
recall the Volscians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Goths ; whose monu- 
ments still exist side by side with the 
works of the modem popes. 

The Cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter, 
is supposed to occupy the site of the 
temple of Jupiter Anxur. The beautiful 
fluted marble columns were taken from 
the ancient building, together with a 
marble vase covered witn bas reliefs, 
and a fragment of mosaic. In the 
Piazza is the inscription relating to the 
attempts of Theodoric to restore the 
Appian Way. Above the town are 
considerable remains of Pelasgic walls 
and some ancient reservoirs for water ; 
but the most conspicuous and pic- 
turesque rains are those of the Palace 
of Theodoric on the summit of the pre- 
cipice. No one who can spare a couple 
of hoars should omit visiting this rained 
palace of the Gothic lawgiver. Besides 
the view, which is very beautiful and 
extends^ on the one side, over the 
whole expanse of the Pontine Marshes, 
and on the other, over the coast as far 
as Ischia, embracing the Ponza islands, 
the buildinff itself is extremely in- 
teresting. Many of the corridors and 
chambers are perfect, and resemble in 
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their arrangement those of Nero*8 Pa- 
lace in Rome. Near the path leading 
to it are the ancient quarries, on the 
side of the cliff, where there arc several 
Roman inscriptions, left by the work- 
men in former days. The ascent ought 
not to be attempted without a guide, 
an office which any of the numerous 
boys who arc always hanging about the 
inn will readily discharge for a paul. 
The ancinit Port is now nearly tilled 
up with sand, but its massive mole, 
and the size of the basin, said to be 
upwards of 3800 feet in circuit, still 
attest its importance as one of the prin- 
cipal naval stations of the Romans. 
The rings for mooring the vessels may 
still be seen in the S. angle of the bar- 
bonr. The palace of Pius VI. is per- 
haps an appropriate memorial of the 
immense efforts made by that pope in 
draining the marshes. It commands 
one of the finest views on this coast of 
Italy. A new pier has been lately run 
out beyond the ancient port, which 
affords protection to the small vessels 
frequenting it from westerly winds. 

Passports are vis^ at Terracioa, 
for which a fee of 1 paul is paid; and 
DO one is allowed to proceed towards 
Rome if his passport does not bear the 
visa of the papal authorities at Naples. 

The noble promontory of Circe, the 
Promantorimn OrccBum of the ancients, 
now Monte CirceUo^ is a perpendicular 
mass of limestone, almost isolated at 
the extremity of the Pontine Marshes. 
It may be easily visited from Terra- 
cina. The distance to San Felice by 
the road which runs close to the sea- 
shore is 10 m. There are few spots in 
this part of Italy which are more fa- 
mous in ancient poetry than this pro- 
montory, regarded by the Romans as 
the fabulous island of Circe. 

ProximaClrcMB nuhminr litton ieme, 
DIvea InaooesaM nbi Solli fllU looos 
Assldno resonat amiu, tectisque sup^bls 
Urit odoratam noctama in Imuina cedrum, 
Arguio tennes percurreus pectloe telas. 
Hlnc ezAudiri gemitus, ireque leonum 
yincla TecoMniam ei sen sub nocte raden- 

imn: 
SAUgerlque mi«s, atqne in pr a sepibna onl 
SiBvtre, tM fornm mkgnorum olulare luporum ; 
Quos homlnum ex facie Dea sKva potentibui 

herbla 
tndoerat Glroe in valtns ac tecta feramm. 



Qus ne monstra pli paterentur talla TroSa 
i'Clati In portus, ncu Ulora dira bubirent, 
Neptuiius vcntis iniplevft vela sccundis, 
Aique luganidfdil,et propter vada fervidavczlt. 
Vitto. Aen. VII. 10. 
On the summitof the mountain, which 
commauds one of the most striking 
prospects in Italy, some ruins may still be 
traced, which are believed to be the re- 
mains of a Temple of the Sun, or, more 
probably, of the ancient citadel. The 
city of Circofi'i, one of those captured 
by Coriolauus, which was in existence 
in the time of Cicero and was the scene 
of Uie exile of Lcpidus, is supposed to 
have been situated either at &n Felice 
on the S. side of the promontory, or 
in the neighbourhood of Totre di Paola 
on the W. Ruins are still visible at 
both places. From the agreeable posi- 
tion of this city near the sea, and the 
fiicilities it afforded for hunting the 
wild boar, it was the frequent residence 
of many eminent Romans. Polybius 
mentions his having often enjoyed the 
boar-hunt in its neighbourhood. It 
was one of the favourite retreats of 
Cicero, of Atticus, and, in later times, 
of Tiberius and Domitian. Among the 
Roman epicures it was famous for its 
oysters :— 

CircKia nata forent, an 
Lucrinmn ad saxum, Ruiupinove cdita ftmdo 
Ostrea, callebai primo deprendere roorsu. 

Juv. Rat. n'. 140 . 
Oatrea Circaia, Miaeno orinntor ecbini. 

HOK. Sai, n. iv. 33. 

A large cavern called the Grotta 
delta M(tga deserves a visit. It is cele- 
brated for its stalactites. 

On leaving Terracina, the road, 
following the Appian, skirts the base 
of the mountains, which advance so 
precipitously into the sea that there is 
merfily room for the road. This narrow 
pass is the LauitukB, where a battle was 
fought between the Romans and the 
Samuites, b.c. 315; in the second Punic 
war, it was the stronghold of Fabius 
Maximus, who held the defile, and 
prevented the passage of Hannilxil by 
the Appian. About ^ m. to the 1. on 
the slope of the hills is the Retiro, a 
convent of Zocoolanti friars, supposed 
to stand on the site of a villa 
where the Emperor Galba was born. 
The lake on the rt., called Logo di 
Fondif is the Locus Fundanue, or Amy' 
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clonus. The latter name was derived 
from the city of Amifclec, which stood 
on the plain between the lake and the 
sea. Its foundation was ascribed to 
a band of Laconians ; who, according 
to Pliny and SerTios, were compelled 
to abandon it by swarms of serpents. 
Other writers refer to this city the 
legend of the destruction of the Laco- 
nian Amyclm in consequence of the 
silence imposed by law upon the in- 
hab. as a punishment for numerous 
false alarms of invasion. When the 
enemy at len^h came, no one dared to 
announce their approach. This view is 
fiivoured by the epithet of tacitcB Amy- 
da applied to it by Virgil. On either 
side of the road, after leaving Ter- 
racina, may be seen the remains of 
numerous .Boman tombs. The papal 
fh>ntier is crossed at the Torre dell' 
Epitaffio. 

About 4 m. from Terracina, and 
2 m. farther, we reach the tower called 
Thrrt cW Confini (66 m. from Naples), 
or La PorteUa, from the arched gate- 
way under which the road passes, a 
small castle with bastions, which is the 
fh>ntier station of the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. Passports are visM here, 
and the traveller is asked to sign a 
declaration that he has no contraband 
articles, which, on being presented at 
Fondi and Mola di Gaeta with a small 
gratuity, will prevent any further 
search. Beyond PorteUa, on the I., is 
the village of Monticelii^ upon a height 
above. The province of Naples which 
is now entered is the Terra di Lacoro, one 
of the most fertile and most interesting 
districts of the kingdom. Some re- 
mains of tombs skirting the Appian are 
seen on the 1. before reaching the gate of 

1| m. Fondi (5500 Inhab. — /nn.* 
Locanda Baritarossa, very indifferent), 
a dirty and miserable town, which 
retains the site and name of I\mdi, 
celebrated in Horace's Joumev for the 
amusing importance assumed by the 
prastor ; 

Fimdof, Aofldio Lnsco pnetore llbenter 
Linqaimiu, Inaanl ridentM premla tcribc, 
Pratoxtam, et latum olavum, pnuueqne 
batlUam. S<U. u 5. 34. 

Luggage is now very seldom examined 
here; a small fee will prevent any 
interference. 



The family of Livia, the wife of 
Augustus, came originally from Fundi. 

Ihe main street is built on the 
Appian Way, and some portions of its 
pavement have been preserved. The 
polygonal walls may also be traced for 
a considerable distance, especially on 
the rt. of the gate by which we enter 
the town. The principal ch., dedicated 
to St. Mary, is in the Italian Gothic 
style, with some round almost Norman 
arches. The interior is sadly neglected, 
and has an old fresco and some speci- 
mens of Gothic mouldings. The cell 
in the Dominican convent in which 
St. Thomas Aquinas Uught theology 
is now converted into a chapel. An 
orange tree which He planted, and a 
well called after him, are also shown. 
The ^neral appearance of Fondi, and 
the wild costume and sinister counte- 
nances of the inhabitants, confirm the 
ill repute it has borne for centuries, as 
the robbers'-nest of the frontier. No 
two towns ill Italy have contributed so 
manv ** heroes" to the army of brigands 
as Fondi and Itri. In the 16th cent. 
Ferdinand the Catholic bestowed the 
estate of Fondi, with the title of Count, 
on Prospero Colonna. The widow of 
his kinsman Vespasiano Colonna was 
the Countess Giulia Gonzaga, whose 
beauty was so remarkable that its fimie 
had reached even to the Turkish court. 
In 1534, while she was residing in 
the castle, Heyradin Barbarossa, the 
brother of the famous pirate Amch 
Barbarossa, the usurper of Algiers, 
landed on the coast daring the night, 
and attempted to carry her off in order 
to prefKut her to Soleiman II. The cla- 
mour of the Turks roused the ooimtess 
in time to allow her to escape. She 
jumped from the window of her bed- 
room, and fled naked, in the dead of 
the night, to the mountains, where she 
concealed herself. Barbarossa, disap- 
pointed of his prize, sacked and de- 
stroyed the town, and carried off many 
prisoniers. An inscription in the church 
records the event. The Turks again 
sacked the town in 1594. 

The Ccecubus ager^ one of the most cele- 
brated wine countries of the Romans, 
seems to have been the low hilly tract 
from Fondi to Sperlonga, and* border- 
ing on the Sintu AmycUmue, 
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Ciecahum. ei pnslo doniiUm Caleno 
Tu bibes uvam. Mea nee Fateni« 
Temp«rant vites, neque Formiani 
Pocula coUes. 

HOR. Od. 1. 20. 

The range of hills, the Monte Calvi 
and M. Furca, extending from Fondi 
to the sea, produces good wine even 
ID our days. In the neighbourhood of 
the town are some interesting Komau 
ruins, a house built on a terrace of 
polygonal construction, and below it 
a mass of reticulated masonry, still 
bearing the name of Varonianus, its 
supposed owner. 

On leaving Fondi (from which an 
additional horse is required) the road 
for 4 m. traverses the plain, ascending 
gradoally to the foot of the pass leading 
to Itri, winding up the mountuns amidst 
scenes of a lonely aspect, which seem, 
both by the natural foi-mation of the 
country and by the facilities of escape 
from one frontier to the other, peculiarly 
fitted to be the haunt of the brigands 
of both states. During the 16th cent 
this pass was the head quarters of Marco 
Sciarra, the captain of banditti who 
immortalised himself by the compli- 
ment he paid to Tasso. It is related by 
Manso, that Sciarra, hearing that Tasso 
was on a visit at Mola di Gaeta, sent to 
offer him, not only a free passage, but 
protection by the way ; assuring him, 
that he and his followers would be 
proud to execute his orders. Near the 
foot of the pass is a fort command- 
ing the road, and along the ascent 
stations for the gendarmeria,.by whom 
the road is now well guarded* and 
there is no danger of this aind. From 
the summit of the pass a descent of 
1 m. leads to 

1 Itri (4500 Inhab.), a miserable 
town picturesquely placed on a lofty 
bill, and surmounted b^ a ruined 
castle. It enjoys the undisputed pre- 
eminence of being the birthplace of 
Michele Pezza, better known as i>a 
Diaoolo, a nickname he earned by es- 
caping pursuit for two years, whilst 
under sentence of decapitation, prior 
to his employment as a political agent. 
In 1799 he, with his band, held the 
passes from Portella to Mola di Gaeta, 
and his career was one continued series 
of wholesale murders. Both he and 



Mammone, another chief of brigands, 
notwithstanding their atrocities, were 
loaded with honours by the Koyal 
family of Naples during the struggle 
of 1799. In 1806, Fi-a Diavolo, hav- 
ing landed from Sicily at Spcrlouga, 
was encountered by a French detach- 
ment, and defeated. In the hope of 
finding a way of escape to Sicily, he 
remained with a small band for two 
months, wandering by night from forest 
to forest to evade his pursuers. At 
length, wounded and alone, and worn 
out by want and fatigue, he went dis- 
guised to seek repose and buy oint- 
ments at Baronisi, a village near Sa- 
lerno, where, suspicion being raised, he 
was arrested, recognised, and con- 
demned to death. A post- road of 16 m. 
has been lately opened from Itri to San 
Germano. 

[About 8 m. from Itri, by a moun- 
tain path, is Sperhnga, a fishing village 
on a little sandy cape. It was anciently 
called Spelimca from the numerous 
natural caverns in the rock. It was 
in one of these caverns that the Em- 
peror Tiberius, who had here a villa, 
was saved by the physical strength of 
Sejanus from the death which the fall 
of the rocks at the entrance inflicted on 
his courtiers. This cavern is ^ m. fix>m 
the Tillage, and has still remains of seats, 
divisions, and ornaments in stucco. Thp 
path that leads to it by the water-side is 
bordered with Roman remains. Bar- 
barossa made Sperlooga a resting-place 
for a ni^t previous to his attacking 
Fondi. The best way of visiting Sper- 
longa is to go by water from Gaeta, a 
distance of 9 m.j 

On leaving Itri the road descends 
the hiU amidst vineyards and forest 
trees. As it approaches the coast the 
scenery increases in beauty, and clasF> 
sical interest becomes more absorbing. 
Shortly before reaching Mola the road 
opens upon the lovel}[ bay of Gaeta, 
bounded on the S. by its headland, co: 
vered with bright battlements and 
villas. In the distance are Ischia and 
Procida ; and further still we may de- 
scry the blue mountains which form the 
E. curve of the bay of Naples, and the 
well-known outline of Vesuvius. As 
we advance, a massive circular tower, 
in the midst of the vineyard on the 
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rt, and overhung bj a carrouba 
tree, is a picturesque object in the 
landscape, and would probably be 
selected by the artist as a striking 
feature in every view of the bay from 
this road, even if it did not possess a 
higher interest as the Tomb of Cicero. 
This massive sepulchre too closely re- 
sembles the other buildings of the same 
kind on the Appian to leave any doubt as 
to its real destination; it consists of two 
stories resting upon an immense square 
base, and is surmounted by a small lan- 
tern with windows. On the hill above 
the road some vestiges of foundations 
may still be traced which probably mark 
the site of the temple dedicated by 
Cicero to Apollo; aj^ on the shore, 
as we shall presently see, considerable 
remains still exist to denote the posi- 
tion of the Formian villa. The inter- 
vening space is now covered with wood 
and vineyards; and the locality an- 
swers so well to the description of 
Plutarch, that classical enthusiasm may 
be pardoned for accepting the tradition 
which supposes this tower to have been 
erected on the spot where the cen- 
turion overtook the litter in which the 
great orator was escaping to the sea>side, 
and where the champion of freedom 
fell beneath the swora of the tribune 
whose life he had saved by his defence, 
^n spite of the apparent probabilities 
in &voar of this ouilding, antiquaries 
have soffffested that the souare ruins 
on the mil above the roaa are more 

Srobably the remains of the tomb. Tra- 
ition, however, often a better authority, 
has given this tower the name of Torre 
en Ctcerone, 

The little suburb of Casteihne d% 
Oaata is supposed to mark the site of 
Ibrmia, the capital of the LcBstrygonet, 
and the well-known scene of the inhos- 
pitable reception of Ulysses. Some 
portions of its ancient walls and a gate- 
way may still be traced. The we^thy 
family of Mamurra, who was himself a 
native of Formie, had engrossed so 
great a part of the locality, that Ho- 
race (who slept there at the house of 
Murena, the brother of Licinia, whom 
Mecssnas married) calls it the ** city of 
the Mamurra " — UHu Mamurrarum : — 



In Mamurrarum lassi deinde arlie manemiu, 
MureiMi pnebente domum, Capitone culinam. 
sat. I. 5. 37. 

The line of coast from Castellonc 
to Mola was lined until lately with 
remains of extensive substructions, 
terraces, vaulted passages, baths, and 
grottoes, which appear to have be- 
longed to different Roman villas. 
The greater part have been destroyed 
in transforming the Villa Caposele into 
the modem villa of the king on the 
site of the latter — the only portion now 
visible being included in the gardens 
below the Albereo di Cicerone, consist- 
ing of a large hall and about a doxen 
of smaller rooms. The Formian Villa 
of Cicero occupied probably the site 
extending from the royal villa to the 
^dens of the inn, at the base of which 
is the little port recently erected by his 
Majesty. 

5 m. Mola dt Gaeta. (8000 Inhab.— 
Tnna : the Villa di Cicerone, good and 
well situated, kept by Giordano, who is 
not always civil to his guests. It is 
situated on the hill before descending to 
the town, and adjoining the Villa Reue; 
it is one of the best between Rome 
and Naples, and for persons travel- 
ling with post-horses can be reached 
in a day (14 hours) from tiie former, 
and on the second for those with vet- 
turino horses. The view from the 
windows in front over Gaeta, its for- 
tresses and citadel, is one of the most 
lovely in Italy. Albergo delta Poeia, in 
the town below and on the sea-shore, 
is very indifferent.) As the prices at 
the Mola inns have been frequently 
complained of, it may be well to make 
a bargain beforehand. Passports are 
rtisid at Mola ; and as it is on the 3rd 
Custom-house line, luggage may be 
examined, but this is now generally 
dispensed with on administermg a fee 
of 2 or 3 pauls. 

TU Wormian ViOa of Cfcero.— The 
ruins in the grounds of the Villa Capo- 
sele were until lately the chief objects 
of interest at Mola. Below the terrace 
of the inn, which commands a beautiful 
prospect, the gardens are filled with 
masses of reticulated masonry, which 
are supposed to have been the baths of 
the Formian Villa, the favourite rest- 
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deuce of the great orator, the scene of 
his political conferences with Porapey« 
and the calm retreat in which he en- 
joyed the society of Scipio and Lielius. 
It is consolatory to find that, however 
much doubt may have been raised as 
to the precise purposes of these ruins, 
the lapse of two thousand years has 
not altered the majestic mountains 
which surround the bay ; the sea still 
washes the bright beach upon which 
the illustrious philosopher Joved to 
ramble; the 

TemperaUe diilco Forraiie Utui 
U as mild and lovely as when Martial 
celebrated it ; and the Etesian breezes 
dorine the summer season are still as 

grateful as when Plutarch wrote his 
escription of the spot. Independently 
of these associations, the bay of Gacta 
recalls the well-known descriptions of 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace. Local at- 
tachment has reconciled the scenery of 
Mola with that mentioned in the 
Odyssey, and even the fountain of Ar- 
toM^ where Ulysses met the daughter 
of Antiphates kmg of the Liestrygones, 
ia identified with one still flowing. The 
wine of the neighbourhood, so cele- 
brated by Horace, has not lost its su- 
periority. 
Quaoquam n«c GaUbra mail* ferant apes. 
Nee Lflutrygonla Bacchus in ampbora 
Langnescit mlhl. 

Hob. Od. ui. 16. 



KXCURSION TO OAETA AND THE ISLANDS 
OF PONZA, PALMAHOLA, &C. 

Until lately a pleasant excursion of 
4 m. along the shores of the bay, which 
abound everywhere with the ruins of 
Roman villas, would have brought us 
to Gaeta, the ancient Caieta\ but now 
all access to it ia vfUerdioted to strangers 
since the king has established his resi- 
dence there. Before reaching it a long 
village, called the Borgo, extending 
along the beach, is traversed, beyond 
whidi all strangers are prohibited pro- 
ceeding. The town of Gaeta stands at 
the base of a rounded hill, crowned by 
the tomb of Mnnatius Plancus, now a 
fortress, and on a projecting headland, 
which advances into the sea and forms 
the NAndof the extensive bay anciently 



called the Sinus Caietanm, and still 
kuown as the Golfo di Gaeta. The W. 
side of the bay was studdud with Roman 
villas. Scipio Africalius and Lselius 
were in the habit of retiring there 
and amusing their leisure with picking 
up shells on the beach. The port ana 
promontory, to which Virgil has given 
an immortal interest as the burial place 
of the nurse of ifCneas. are picturesque 
objects from all parts of the surround- 
ing countr}- : 

Tu quoque littoribus nostria, .£ne1a nuirix, 
jElernam rooricntt famam. Caieta, dcdisti ; 
Kt nunc scrvat bonos aedem iuus. 

Jt\l, VII. 1. 

After the fall of the Roman empire, 
Gaeta was one of the three Greek mu- 
nicipalities which became the refuge 
of the civilization of Rome. Amalfi, 
Gaeta, and Naples subsequently ad- 
vanced to independence on the ruins 
of the Eastern empire, too enfeebled 
to offer opposition to the change. 
Their chief magistrate bore the title 
of dogsy dttca, or ipata ; their wealthy 
merchants had ships and settlements in 
the great ports of the Levant The 
bluff promontory of Gaeta, united to 
the main land by a low and narrow 
isthmus, strengthened by walls, and 
backed by the defiles of the Csecuban 
mountains, gave to this ancient settle- 
ment that natural strength which has 
made it in our own times the key- 
fortress of the kingdom. The city 
consequently survived the invasions of 
the Lombards and the Saracens, and 
did not lose its liberty until the 1 2th 
cent., when it was absorbed, along 
with the other free cities of Southern 
Italy» in the Norman conquest. The 
position of Gaeta is extremely beau- 
tiful, and its rich orange, lemon, and 
citron groves give it a peculiarlv south- 
ern character. It is tne chief city of 
a district, and the see of a bishopric 
It has 14,000 Inhab., including the gar- 
rison. The Cathedral contuns the stan- 
dard presented by Pius V. to Don John 
of Austria, the commander of the Chris- 
tian army at the battle of Lepanto. 
The celebrated column with 12 faces, 
on which are inscribed the names of 
the 12 winds in Greek and Latin, ia 
one of the most curioua monuments in 
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the towD. On the highest point of the 
promontory is the circular building 
which forms so conspicuous an object 
in the landscape. It is shourn by the 
inscription to be the tomb of L. Mu- 
natius Plancus, and is now called the 
Torre d Orlando. The other antiquities 
of Gaeta are the remains of the am- 
phitheatre and theatre, the vestiges of 
a temple, and the villas of Scaurus and 
Hadrian. The beauty of the women 
is very striking. 

The Citadel of Gaeta has always 
been one of the strongest positions in 
the kingdom of Naples. The castle 
was enlarged by Alfonso of Aragon in 
1440. Durinff the invasion of Naples 
by the Frencn army of Louis Xll. 
in 1501, Gaeta was obliged to sur- 
render by the distressed circumstances 
of Frederick of Aragon. In the war 
which arose out of the partition treaty of 
Granada, it was the last stronghold of 
the French, and was besieged and cap- 
tured by Gonsalvo da Cordova, after the 
battle of theGarigliano,in 1 504. Charles 
V. built another castle and strengthened 
the fortifications by the addition of im- 
portant outworks. In 1734 it was 
besieged br the Spaniards under the 
Duke di Liria and Charles III., and 
dishonourably surrendered by Count Tat- 
tenboch. During the French invasion 
of 1798, the fortress, commanded by the 
Swiss General Tschudy, surrendered 
at discretion to the army of General 
Rey; an event so disgraceful that it 
was regarded as an act of treachery, 
for the garrison contained 4000 soldiers, 
70 cannon. 12 mortars, 20,000 muskets, 
and sapplies for a^ year. After the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle the fortifica- 
tions were again strengthened, and the 
citadel was enabled to sustain the me- 
morable siege of 1806, which is well 
known from the operations of our 
naTj on the coast in support of the 
besieged. At the approach of the 
French army under Massena, the 
feeble regency of Naples engaged to 

Sire up all the fortresses of the king- 
om. The citadel of Gaeta was com- 
manded by the Prince of Hesse Philip* 
stadt, who answered the summons of 
the regencjr by saying that he should 
disobey their commands for the higher 



commands of honour and of war. The 
prince, assisted by the English fleet 
upon the coast, gallantly held out until 
the fall of Scilla in July I8UG; and on 
the 18th of that month, after ten days' 
continued firing, the fortress honourably 
capitulated. The palace of the governor 
was the residence of Fins IX. in 1A.50, 
after his flight from Rome, and has 
since been much enlarged by the pre- 
sent king. In the tower of the citadel 
lies buried the Constable de Bourbon, 
who was killed at the capture of Rome 
in 1527. The military defences of 
Gaeta have been immensely strength- 
ened and extended of late years, and it 
is now one of the strongest places in 
Italy. Of late it has formed the favourite 
residence of the sovereign, and is said 
to contain 15,000 troops. An extensive 
line of batteries along the shore encircle 
not only the old castle but the adjoin- 
ing hill, and a magnificent Gothic 
church, dedicated to St. Francesco, is 
now in progress : seen from a distance — 
the only way it can be by the traveller 
— it will form a splendid pile, with its 
fine front and detached campanile. 
The royal residence is at the junction 
of the hill of Munatius Plancus and the 
fortress or castle; alouff the former 
roads have been carried in different 
directions, and the Roman tomb, 
formerly of difficult access, can be 
reached in a carriage. 

About 30 miles S. W. of Gaeta are 
the islands of Ponza, Palmarola and 
Zcmnone, with some smaller rocks. 
They belong to the district of Gaeta, 
and have 2000 Inhab. Ponza, Pan- 
Ha, 12 m. in circumference, is the 
largest. It received the thanks of the 
senate for its devotion to Rome in the 
second Punic war. Tiberius banished 
to this island his nephew Nero, the son 
of Germanicus, who put an end to his 
life. It is, however, more interesting 
as the spot on which many of the early 
Christians suffered martjrrdom during 
the reigns of Tiberius and Caligula. It 

Jives name to the naval victory of 
une 14th, 1300, in which the fleet of 
Frederick of Sicily, under Corrado 
Doria, was defeated by that of Robert, 
Duke of Calabria, under Rumero di 
Loria. Palmarela, 4 m. from Hha, is 
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the ancient Pabnaaria; and Zannone,? m. 
from Ponza, is the ancient Sinonia. 
Ponza figures in our naval history as 
the scene of one of the most spirited 
achievements of the last war. The 
island was occupied by the French, 
and its possession being considered ini- 
portant to our operations, Capt., now 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, having 
under his orders the Thames and the 
Furieuse, ran under the small mole, 
which was bristling with cannon, and 
captured the island without the loss of 
a man, before the enemy could recover 
from the panic produced by so unex- 
pected an mtrusion. Sir Charles bears 
the title of Count of Ponza, conferred 
upon him by Ferdinand I., in honour 
of this conquest. These islands, highly 
interesting to the geologist, have been 
described by Brocchi, the celebrated 
Italian geologist, and by Mr. Powlett 
Scrope. Zannone, the island nearest to 
Ofteta, is composed chiefly of limestone 
covered with trachyte; the limestone 
being converted into dolomite at the 
point of contact. The other islands 
are endrely volcanic, althouffh no trace 
of a crater has yet been discovered. 
Ponza is composed of prismatic tra- 
chyte, accompanied by a semi-vitreous 
conglomerate, enclosing firagments con- 
verted into obsidian, pearktone or pitch- 
stone porphyry. On this conglomerate 
the trachyte, which forms the great 
mass of the island* rests. 

South of GaetSL, and about midway 
between this group and Ischia. are the 
islands of Ventotene and San Stefano, 
with 750 souk. At San Ste&no is the 
ergagMo or prison for state criminals. 
Ventotene, the ancient Pandataria, is 
the island to which three princesses of 
imperial Rome were exiled. Julia, the 
<mlj daughter of Augustus, the b^uti- 
ful bnt dissolute wife of three husbands, 
Blarcellus, Agripna, and Tiberius, was 
banished by her mther to this island, 
on account of her dissolute life. Her 
daughter, Agrippina, the wife of Ger- 
manicus, was banished to the island by 
Tiberius, and allowed to perish by 
hunger. Octavia, the daughter of Clau- 
dius and Messalina, and the divorced 
wife of Nero, was banished to Pandataria 
by the Empress Poppsea, who compelled 



her to commit suicide by opening her 
veins, and then ordered her to be 
beheaded, that she might witness the 
death features of her rival. 



Leaving Mola di Gaeta for Naples, 
the road enters the plain of the Gari- 
{^liano, across which the drive is beau- 
tiful. 3 m. from Mola on the rt. is the 
picturesque headland of Scauro, with 
Its little fishing port. The bridge over 
the little stream which the road crosses 
near Mola was the last point at which 
the French ineffectually attempted to 
rally after their rout on the banks ot 
the Garigliano in 1503. 

[Two m. beyond Mola a bridle path 
of 18 m. branches off on the 1. to San 
Germane. Leaving Castellonorato and 
Spigno on hills to the 1. it crosses the 
Auaente, a tributary of the Garigliano, 
and reaches a secluded plain where this 
small stream rises. Here several re- 
mains of buildings, and broken marble 
pillan and capitals, scattered among 
vineyards and thickets of myrtle, are 
supposed to point out the site of Ausona^ 
a city destroyed during the second 
Samnite war by the Bomans, who, ao- 
cording to Ldvy's account, put all ite 
inhabitants to the sword- nullua modus 
c€Bdibu8 fiUt. In the ch. of S. Maria del 
Piano, supposed to stand on a temple of 
Hercules, there are some tombs of the 
15th cent. Along the path, for the 
last 5 m., are considerable remains of 
an old Roman road which connected 
the Via Appia and the Via Latina be- 
tween Formke and Casinwn. A gentle 
ascent, from which there is a mag- 
nificent view over the bay of Gaeta, 
leads to Fraite (3000 Inhab.), a village 
on the ridge of hills. In its principal 
ch. there are two ancient sarcophagi, 
and a large marble pedestal with an 
inscription showing that it was dedi- 
cated to Hercules. Leaving Rocca 
Guglielma on an apparently inaccessible 
rock on the L ana passing under the 
dreary village of Castclnuovo, the path 
descends to S. Gregorio, beyond which 
the Liris is crossed in a fernr-boat. 
Half a mile on the 1. of the path, near 
the river, at a spot called Terame, are 
several ruins supposed to belong to 
Fnteramna lArmat, an ancient city of the 
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Volscians. Passing next through the 
Tillage of Fignataro (4000 Inhab.)i 
where seTeral antiquities have been 
found, 4 m. further the path reaches S. 
Germano (Rte. 41).] 

On the 1. of the road, before reach- 
ing the bridge over the Garigliano, a 
long line of arches of an aqueduct are 
seen stretching across the plain, and the 
road at length passes close to the theatre 
and the amphitheatre which mark the 
site of the city of Minturn.iE; both 
close to the post-house. The plain in 
which they stand, formerly marshy but 
now well cultivated, although un- 
healthy, replaces the swamps in which 
Marius concealed himself among the 
rushes from the pursuit of Sylla; and the 
memorable exclamation of the mighty 
Roman, Homo I aades occidere Cahun 
Mdriumf will not ftil to command 
respect for the ruins of Mintumn as 
long as one stone remains upon another. 
The town of Traetto (6000 Inhab.), 
which is seen on a hill on the 1. i m. off 
the road, arose out of the ruins of 
MintamsB. 

The Battle of the Garigliano, which 
has ffiven great interest to this plain, 
was fought Dec. 37, 1503, on the right 
bank of the river, a short distance 
above the point where it is crossed by 
the present road. The position of the 
French was not far from the road. 
They occupied the rt bank of the river, 
which is near the heights below 
Traetto, and less marshy than the 
1., among whose swamps the Spanish 
army under Gonsalvo aa Cordova re- 
mained encamped for fifty davs, exposed 
to all the miseries of the rainy season, 
awaiting the attack with a constancy of 
purpose which contrasts strongly with 
the impatience of the French, upon 
whom the climate had begun to exer* 
cise its fS&tal influence. The French 
niade some show of an attack by carry- 
ing a bridge across the river from their 
position, but it was productive of no 
important result, except one of the 
most chivalrous exploits of the Chev. 
Bayard, who is said to have defended 
it single-handed against 200 Spanish 
cavalry. Gonsalvo at last threw a 
bridge across the river at Suio, and 
surprised the French in their position, 



who, already worn out with sickness, 
fled across the plain to the bridge 'of 
Mola, and Gonsalvo at the close of 
the day was master of the kingdom. 
Pietro de' Medici, who, after being 
expelled from Florence, had become 
a follower of the French camp, at the 
first rout of the army embarked at the 
mouth of the Garigliano with four 
pieces of cannon, which he hoped to 
carry to Gaeta, but the crowd of fugi- 
tives who rushed into the boat was so 
great that it sunk, and he and all on 
board perished. 

1 Oarkjliano: a post station. The 
river Gbuigliano is crossed by a suspen- 
sion bridge, erected in 1832. A toll of 
2 carlini (8<2.) is paid for each horse in 
passing it. The Garigliano is one of 
the important rivers of the kingdom. 
As the ancient Xtris, it separated La- 
tium from Campania ; and its sluggish 
stream was noticed by many of the 
poets: — 

Non rarm, qiue LirU quieta 
Mordei aqua, tadtomus amiUs. 

HoK. Od. z. 31. 

Before crossing the river, the modem 
road quits the Appian, which may be 
traced along the sea shore to Mondra" 
gone (3000 Inhab.), marking the site of 
Smuessa, mentioned in the journey of 
Horace, who there met Virgil ana his 
other friends : — 

Namque 
Plotius, et Varios Slnuesan, Virgiliuaqne 
Oocurrant ; aninua, qualea neqae candklioret 
Terra talit. neqae quels me alt devincUor alter. 
qui complexus, et gandia quanta ftiemnt ! 
Sat. I. V. 39. 

On the sea-shore, at a place called La 
Poata, are remains of an arch, supposed 
to mark the .site where the Via Domi- 
tiana leading to Ponnoli branched off 
from the Appian, and where an arch 
was erected to Domitian. 

The road from Qari^iano to Sant' 
Agata passes over a rich pUun for 6 m. 
until the ascent over the hills of Sant' 
Agata: during this part of the road the 
traveller will have some magnificent 
peeps up the plain of the Liris, badced 
by the snowy range of the Central 
Apennines. As we ascend towards Sant' 
Agata the volcanic rocks of the Cam- 
pagna Felice are met for the first time 
— the hills to the rt being of limestone. 
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and on extending to the sea-shore 
ending in the rocky promontory of 
Mondragone. 

8 m. Sanf Agata^ situated near the 
summit of the pass. {Irms : La Posta^ 
and the Casa Niuwa'^ two houses be- 
longing to the same proprietor ; often 
the sleeping place of the vetturini 
between Terracina and Naples. The 
Casa Nuova, from the windows of 
which there is a fine view over the town 
of Sessa and the hills of Rocca Monfina, 
will be best suited for families.) 

[Half a mile from Sant* Agata, from 
which it is approached by a long high 
yiaduct, and prettily situated among 
the hills, is Sessa (19,000 Inhab.); 
which stands on the site of Sttessa 
Aunmca, and contains many ancient 
remains, particuhirly the ruins of a 
bridge, still called Ponte Aunmca, and 
of an amphitheatre. The cathedral 
contiuns inscriptions, a mosaic pave- 
ment, and other antique fragments ; in 
the ch. of S. Benedetto there are ex- 
tensive vaults, supposed to be the re« 
mains of a Roman reservoir; and in 
the monastery of S. Giovanni there is 
a orypto-porticva, remarkable for the 
large size of the stones with which it 
is built. The hill on which Sessa is 
dtuated is a mass of volcanic tufa, in 
which have been discovered painted 
chambers, erroneously supposed to have 
belonged to a city covered oy a volcanic 
eruption. Sant' Agata is the best place 
for visiting the volcanic group of nills 
of Rocca Monfina, lying iSovX 5 m. from 
it, nearly midway between this road 
and that from San Germano. The 
innkeeper at Sant' Agata will furnish 
guides and donkeys to visit this interest- 
ing volcanic region ; the ascent will be 
about 6 m., during which Sessa can be 
visited, as it lies on the line of road, 
and if the traveller prefers he can de- 
scend to Teanoon the opposite declivity 
of the range, still 4 m. fS&rther. The 
detached hills, which appear to have 
originally formed the outer edge or en- 
circling ridge of its great elevation crater , 
enclose a space nearly 9 m. in circumfer- 
ence. Within this space are two smaller 
cones, the highest of which, called 
Montagna di Santa Croce, attains an ele- 
vation of 3200 ft., or about 400 ft. lower 



than Vesuvius. The igneous rocks of 
Rocca Monfina are remarkable for their 
layge and perfect crystals of leucite. 
On the summit of one of its highest 
narrow ridges, called La Serra or La 
Cortmella, some fragments of ancient 
walls built of lava, and massive sub- 
structions, probably of a temple, are 
traceable, which have been identified 
with Aurunca, the capital of the Ati- 
rnncij who occupied this small volcanic 
district. In B.C. 337 the Aurunci, 
being hard pressed by the Sedicini, 
abandoned Aurunca, which was de- 
stroyed by their enemies, and took 
refuge at Sessa, which was hence dis- 
tinguished by the epithet Aurunca."} 

Leaving Sant' Agata, we pass through 
the village of Cascano, situated on a 
saddle-back of secondary limestone 
upon the ridge of Monte Massico, ex- 
tending from the hills of Sessa in a 
S. direction to Mondragone, and pre- 
serving the name of a tract which the 
Latin poets have made familiar by their 
praises of its wines : — 

Est qui neo veteris pocala MaisicI, 
Nee partem loUdo demere d« die 
Spernit 

Hob. Od. 1. 1. 

The Falemus Ager is considered to 
be the tract extending fh)m the Massic 
hills to the Voltumo, and including 
therefore the neighbourhood of Mon- 
dragone, near which was the Fawtianue 
Ager, in which the choicest Falemian 
was produced. 

3 miles beyond Cascano a road on 
the 1. leads to Teano, before reaching 
which, on descending from the heights 
of La Montagna Spaccata, the view 
over the plain of the Voltumo and the 
Campania Felice is magnificent. A 
l>eautifu] drive across a fertile plain 
leads to Francolisi, a picturesque castle 
above the osteria. Near this the road 
crosses the Savone, deeply encased, the 
Pwer 8avo of Statius, which has its 
ongin in the mineral springs near 
Teano ; and 2 m. farther still is the post 
station of 

1 Sparanisi. The village of Sparanisi 
is at a short distance on the 1. A good 
road of 12 m. branches off on the rt. to 
Mondragone from this post station ; 
close to which the railway from Capua 
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to S. Gennano crosses. 4 miles from 
SparinUi at Lo Spartimento, the upper 
road fh>m Rome through Frosinone apd 
San Germano falls into tl^is. Before 
reaching Capua 'we cross the Volturno 
{Vuititmus) upon a bridge rebuilt by 
Frederic II., whose statue is placed 
near the gate of the city. This river 
is often mentioned by the Roman poets 
for the rapiditv of its current. As 
Capua is a fortincd town, the formality 
of having the pnssports viseed^ even 
though the traveller be merely passing 
through it, is required. A toll of 4 
ducats is exacted for a close carriage, 
and of 3 for an open one. 

S m. Capua. (10,000 Inhab. Inns : 
La Posta, very dirty and ill kept ; Za 
Festa and Belvedere, bad and dirty.) It 
does not stand on the site of ancient 
Capua, but on that of CasUmum, well 
known for its gallant defence against 
Hannibal. The position of ancient 
Capua is to be sought at Santa Maria, 
2 m. distant 

Modem Capua was built in the 9th 
cent., and is tne see of an archbishop, 
who is always a cardinal. It stanas 
on the 1. bank of the Volturno, which 
forms so extensive a curve as to 
surround at least two thirds of the town. 
Its fortifications, first erected in 1231 
by Fuccio Fiorentino, were reconstruct- 
ed and enlarged by Vauban on the 
modem system. The^ were remodelled 
and strengthened with earthworks in 
1855, under the direction of a Russian 
officer. In 1501 Capua was trea- 
cherously taken and sacked by Csesar 
Borgia, when 5000 of its inhab. perish- 
ed by the sword. Near the nunnery a 
terrace is shown from which many 
ladies, to avoid dishonour, threw them- 
selves into the river. Capua now ranks 
as one of the three military stations of 
the first class in the kingdom. The 
Gothic cathedral has preserved some 
granite columns of unequal size from 
the ruins of CasHinian, and on the 
high altar there aro two fine co- 
lumns of verde antico. In the subter- 
ranean chapel, which is of the Norman 
times, aro a Roman tomb with bas- 
reliefs and a Pietk, and an Entombment 
by Bottiglisri, erroneously attributed 
to Bemini. The ch. of the Annunziata 



IB supposed to be built on the ruins of an 
ancient temple. Under an aroh of the 
Piazza dei Oiudici, beside the church, 
are preserved some ancient inscrip- 
tions, probably from ancient Capua, 
and a curious bas-relief of Jupiter, 
Minerva, and Diana, with a representa- 
tion of a tread-wheel, with men inside 
working it, from the sepulchral um of 
a certain Proseus Rcdemptor or con- 
tractor. It was from the Puuza de* 
Gindici that Borgia, while receiving 
the ransom agreed upon for peace, gave 
the signal for the massacre. 

There are two roads from Capua to 
Naples; one through Santa Maria dl 
Capua, the other through Aversa, 
which is the post road. The road 
through Santa Maria is 3 m. longer, 
buta&rds an opportunity of examimng 
the rains of Ancient Capua (Excur. 
from Napies). There is also the rail- 
road through Caserta, which is a mode 
of going to Naples often adopted. The 
railway station at Capua is immediately 
outside the gate leadmg to Naples. 

The country b;^ the Aversa route to 
Naples is a continued vineyard. It is 
marked by its extraordinary fertility, 
and is reputed to be one of the richest 
in Europe. 2 m. beyond Capua the 
road- skirts the village of S. Tammaro. 

9 m. Aversa (18,000 Inhab.), founded 
by the Normans in 1030. It has ac- 
quired celebrity for its lunatic asylum, 
the Maddalena, established by Murat, 
and capable of containing 500 persons. 
This institution, under the direction of 
the Cavalier Linguiti, was one of the 
earliest to throw aside restraints, and 
to rely on moral influences founded on 
the basis of occupation and sonusement 
for the cure. The suppressed Celestine 
convent of San Pietro a Maiella stands 
on the site of the mediseval castle 
which was the scene of the murder of 
Andrew of Hungary, the husband of 
Queen Joanna I., by whose supposed 
connivance he was called out of his bed 
to receive pretended tidings of great 
urgency from the capital, and stinngled 
by the conspirators in the garden of the 
convent. 

[About 2 miles from Aversa is the 
village of S. Elpidiot where some ruins 
still mark the site of the Oscan city 
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of AUlla, celebrated in the history of 
Roman literature for the satirical farces 
called the Fabitlcs Atellana, which were 
represented in the Oscan language 
on the Soman stage lon^ after the 
Latin was the preyaSing idiom. These 
fkroes are supposed to haye been the 
prototypes ot the performances in the 
theatre of San Carlino which arc 
so popular in Naples at the present 
day ; and the Neapolitan Pulcinella is 
regarded as the lineal descendant of 
the Oscan Maecus, so well known by 
the Pompeii paintings. The pediflree 
of the immortal Punch may toerefore 
date fh>m an antiquity more remote 
than Rome itself.] 

The wine of Aversa, called the 
AtptinOf 



^ 



si d* Avena addo Asprino 
non to s* k agreito, o vino. 



Rea, 



is often prepared and sold as cham- 
pagne in Italy and in the Levant. 

On leaving Aversa the road con- 
tinues to run through a hiehly fertile 
oonntiy, but it is so flat tnat it com- 
mands no view of the bay, and Na- 
ples is not seen until we are close upon 
the barrier. 

6i m. At Capo di Chinos whence the 
road is carried down a deep cutting in 
the tulk hill, the road from Gaserta 
fdls into this. The custom-house, or 
octroi station, is on the summit of this 
hill, and a small fee will prevent an 
examination of luggage. 

^ m. beyond, and near the Albergo 
del Poveri, is the Police-station, where 
the traveller must leave his pass- 
port, and name the hotel at which 
ne intends to stop; he then receives 
a printed receipt (Jnglt0tto\ containing 
an account of certain fbrmalities, 
whi^ we have described in the Pre- 
liminary Information. It is customary 
to give a trifle to the policeman. Should 
the traveller arrive i>y railway the 
formalities are the same. 

7 m. Naples. 

Hotels : La Qran Bretagna ; des Etran- 
ifers; de PAngleterre; ia Vittona; U 
CrooeOe; de la Bvnie ; la ViXUdsRome; 
de Qmhe (see p. 64). 



ROUTE 141. 

BONE TO NAPLES, BT FB06IN0NE, SAM 
OERMANO, AMD CAPUA. 

There are no longer any direct pub- 
lic conveyances by this road between 
Rome and Naples ; but a diligence 
leaves on Tues., Thurs., and Sat., for 
Frosmone, where the traveller may 
easily procure conveyances to take 
him to Arce, where he will meet the 
jK>st-offioe midleposte, which runs three 
times a week from Sora to Naples. 
Passports must be duly si^ed before 
leavine Rome by the British consul, 
the police, and the Neapolitan minister. 
If the traveller intends to depart from 
the straight line to Naples and visit 
Isola, Arpino, &c., it will be as well 
to have this stated in the passport, or 
the Neapolitan police at Arce will not 
let him ^, The most interesting por- 
tion of this route will soon be traversed 
by a nulway, which a company has en- 
gaged to complete as fkr as Geprano, 
the papal fh>ntier, in all I860, whilst 
that from the latter to Capua and Naples 
is nearly ready for opening; it will 
form a continuation of that trom Rmne 
to Albano, passing near Gensano and 
Velletri, ana fkUing into the present 
route near Valmontone: when com- 
pleted the traveller in his journey to 
Naples will thus be able to combine a 
visit to all the finest ntes on the Alban 
hills, with others to the most interest- 
ing localities in the countries of the 
Hemici and Volsci. 

This route is highly interesting. As 
there are no post-horses on the road, 
fiunilies wishing to go by it must employ 
vetturini, or, if they travel with Ukut 
own carriage, make arrangements with 
a vetturino owner for horses to convey 
them to Naples. Th^ charge for a car- 
riage with 4 horses is about 850 francs ; 
the time employed 3 days, t. «. as fiir 
as Capua. But as there are so many 
objects which deserve to be visited 
on the Journey, it may be better 
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to hire ft yetturino by the day, rather 
than stipulate that the journey is to be 
performed within a fixed period, vhich 
would not allow sufficient time to enjoy 
the many beauties of the road. Tra- 
vellers may always find at Frosinone, 
Ceprano, and San Gennano the com- 
mon carrHteUe of the country, which 
will convey them from place to place 
at a moderate rate, and afford the best 
opportunity for seeing everything on 
their way. 

Rome is left b^ the Porta Maggiore, 
adjoining which is the. Tomb of £ury- 
saces the Baker. The modem road, 
the andent Via LabUxmOj is travelled 
over as far as Valmontone, 4 m. be- 
yond which we enter upon the Via 
LaHna, at the Roman station of ad Bi- 
vium* The dreary Oampagna begins 
soon after leaving Rome, and for 
many miles the ruined aqueduct which 
spans the plain is the only object 
to attract attention. On the 1. of 
the road is the Tbrrv Pignatara, the 
ruined mausoleum erected by Con- 
stantine to his mother St. Helena, in 
which the porphyry sarcophagus in the 
Museo Plo-Cleanentino was found. 8 m. 
fh>m Rome, on the rt., are the extensive 
farm-buildings of Torre Nova and the 
plantation of picturesque stone pines, 
which form so marked an object in this 
part of the Campagna, and belonging 
to Prince Borghese. Some miles fiulher 

* TIm YiA. Labioava lamed from the Porta 
JBigiiiUiia. md aaer rMcblng LoMoiMM, Mar the 
■todoQ Jd QuiHUmat, fell into Uie TU LaUna 
at that of Jd Pietat. Yet In Uie lUuerary 
tke two roada, aflet their JuncUoo, are sUU called 
Via LaMoaiia. 

TIm Via Latdta tened fttm the Ftirta Co- 
oata of the Servian wall, and from the Porta 
Xatina of the Aarelfan. and fell into the Via 
Jfpia at Gapoa. The Stationa on It were :— 

Ad Dedmun. Ciampini (f ). 

Bohorarla, laJflAira. 

Ad PIctaa, Luffnano (f >. 

Ad Blviom, near ValmonUmt, 

Obmpttam, below AnagnL 

Ferentinnm, FtrmHna. 

Fnialno, FroHfume, 

Fregellaaum* Grolto d* Opt, or 

Ctprano'A 

Fabraterla FoUvaterra (f) 

Aqainum, Jquino, 

OulDum. S. Germano, 

Teaumn, Ttano, 

Galea. Oalvi. 

Caailiiram. Modem Capua. 

Sta.Jtana, 



on the 1. is the tower of Castigliohe, 
which marks the site of Gabii, and a 
little way beyoud the large farming 
establishment of Pan tano, where some 
topographers place the site of the Lake 
of Regillus. At the 15th m. we pass 
on the rt., on a hill, Uie half-deserted 
village of Colonna, on the site of Labi' 
cum, and which gives its name to the 
great baronial family who have held it 
as their fief since the 1 1th cent. On 
the 1. was a small dried-up lake, by 
some supposed to be that of Regillus. 
The lava which once issued from its 
margin is quarried for paving stones. 
3 m. beyond the Osteria di Colonna, 
the road to Zagarolo and Palestrina 
strikes off on the 1. A description of 
these places will be found in the Hand', 
booh for Borne, art. " Excursions." 

Shoitly before arriving at Lugnano, 
the road leaves the Comarca, and enters 
the Legation of Velletri. Lugnano is 
a village of 1000 Inhab. on the site of 
Dipintc, though some topographers sup- 
pose it to be the ancient Lcngianmn, 
from the similarity of the two names. 
On the rock above it is an old baronial 
castle, now belonging to the Rospigliosi 
family. 

27 VaUnantone (2500 Inhab.; Inn: 
Loc. del Principe Doria, outside the 
town, a dirty Italian osteria), the 
ancient Tolerium (?), may be made the 
first day's resting-place from Rome, 
visiting Palestrina on the way. It 
stands on an insulated hill of vol- 
canic tufa, surmounted by an old ba- 
ronial mansion, and surrounded by 
the ruins of walls with quadrangular 
towers of the middle ages. Severd 
antimdties may still be traced, among 
which are the remains of its ancient 
walls, composed of square masses of 
tufa, a sarcophagus of the time of Sep- 
timius Severus with bas-relie&, now 
used as a cistern, and numerous sepul- 
chral excavations in the rocks in the 
neighbourhood. Valmontone was a 
fief of the Conti family, who received 
it from Innocent III. On the extinc- 
tion of their line, it passed to the 
Sforzas, the Barberinis, and last of all 
to the Pamfilis. Its vast palace, built 
by Prince Pamfili in 1662, commands 
a beautiful view. After many years 
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of neglect, it has within the Uist few 
yean been restored and re-occupied by 
Prince Dona Pamfili, whose eldest sou 
bears the title of Prince of Valmontone. 
The church, built in the 17th cent, 
by the Pamfilis, from the designs of 
Matteo de' Rossi, contains some pic- 
tures by Giro Ferri, Brandi, and other 
artists of the 17th cent. On the hills 
above the town are the little ch. of the 
Madonna delle Grazie, of tiie llth, 
and the coiirent of St. Angelo, dating 
from the 1 3th cent. 

The road on leaving Valmontone 
passes through deep ravines of volcanic 
tufii. At the S 1 St ancient m. from llome 
the Sacco is crossed, near which stood 
the station ad Biomm of the Roman 
Itineraries. The pedestrian or the 
artist would do well to visit several 
interesting places lyins off the road, 
as Cave, Genazzano, Pauano, and others 
whose picturesque beauty and associa^ 
tions with the history of the middle 
a^ would amply repay the additional 
tune devoted to such an excursion. 
They will be found described in the 
''Excursions from Rome," Handbook 
for Central Italy, Fart II. 2 m. farther 
a rockd branches off on Uie rt. to Segni, 
on a height above the valley of the 
Sacco, the ancient Signia, colonized 
by Tarquinins Superbus as a check 
to the VoUci and Semici* It retains 
considerable vestiges of its polygonal 
walls and gateway. On a hill to 
the 1., abont a m. off the road, and 41 
m. from Rome, stands 

Anagni (6000 Inhab.), the ancient 
Anagnia, tiie capital of the Hemici, 
described by Cicero in his defence of 
Miloas a municqnum omatisswwm ; and 
by Virgil as a wealthy city :— 

qnoi, dlTM AnagnU. pasdt. 

JEn. vu. 684. 

In the middle ages it was the fiivourite 
residence of several popes and anti- 
popes, and the seat of the conclave 
which, after receivins the furious letter 
of Frederick 11. calUng the cardinals 
the sons of Belial, elected Innocent IV. 
It was the birth-place of Stephen VII., 
Innocent III., Gregory IX., Alexander 
IV., and Bonifkce VIII. The latter, 
after his quarrel with the Colonnas, 
against wh^ he had launched the most 



frantic anathemas, was involved in that 
memorable quarrel with Philip le Bel 
in which the French clergy obtained 
their peculiar privileges. Philip was 
little calculated to submit to the pre- 
tensions of the Church, and Guillaume 
de Nogaret, who had demanded that 
Boniface should be arraigned for simony 
and heresy, collected a band of mer- 
cenaries,' and allied himself with the 
forces of the Colonnas. The gate of 
Anagni was opened to them by trea- 
chery ; the French * and their allies 
entered the city Sept. 7, 1303, crying, 
Vive le roi de lYance, et mewre Boniface I 
At the first alarm the pope had put 
on his robes, and was sitting in his 
pontifical chair when the conspirators 
entered ; his age and venerable appear- 
ance awed the boldest of their party, 
and no one ventured to lay hand upon 
his person. After three days the people 
recovered from their first surprise, 
drove out the French, and set the Pope 
at liberty. Boniface, hastening to Rome, 
put himself under the protection of the 
Orsinis, the hereditary enemies of the 
Colonnas, but was soon after found 
dead in his bed. Anagni has been 
a bishop's see since 487. Its cathedral 
is of high antiquity, and there are ex- 
tensive ruins of the ancient city, among 
which the massive walls of travertine 
with their phaUia^ the reservoirs of 
baths, and some inscriptions, are the 
most remarkable. 

20 m. FereiUmo (8000 Inhab.; the 
Hdteldee Etrangers^cl^wck and tolerable), 
on a hill, the ancient Ferentinvm, a city 
of the Volscians, which afterwards came 
into the possession of the Hernici. In 
the year 1223 a congress was held hei« 
between Uonorius III., the Emperor 
Frederic II., and Jean de Brienne, titular 
King of Jerusalem, at which the mar- 
riage of Frederic with lolanda, the 
only daughter of Jean, was arranged. 
Considerable remains of its massive so- 
called Cyclopean walls, built of the lime- 
stone of the hill, still exist, with four 
gateways, in a more regular style of 
masonry than that seen in many of the 
other Pelasgic cities. The walls may be 
traced completely round the hill ; some 
of their blocks are polygonal, others 
rectangular. The view uhm. the sam« 
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mit is very fine. The bishop's palace, 
built upon ancient foundations of a 
massiye character, contuns seyeral in- 
scriptions recording restorations made 
by Loliius and Hirtius. The Cathedral 
is paved with fragments of ancient 
marbles and mosaics. In the little ch. 
of S. GioTanni Eyangelista is a stone, 
now used as a baptismal font, bearing 
a dedicatory inscription from the people 
of Fertntinvm to Cornelia Salonina, the 
wife of the " unconquered " Gallienus. 
The Porta del Borgo has two inscrip- 
tions, one in honour of Julia Augusta, 
tibe other of Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus. Near the gate of S. Maria 
Haggiore is an inscripUon with pi- 
lasters and pediment hewn in the solid 
lock, recording the munificence of 
Quinctilius Prisons to FBrentinutn, the 
erection of a statue in the Forum by 
his grateftil fellow-townsmen, and the 
liberal donations which he had pro- 
Tided for distribution on his birthday 
among the citiiens, the inhabitants, the 
married women and the bors. These 
gifts afford a curious insight into the 
customs of Roman life. There are 
onutuia and mubum (bans and methe- 
glin) for the grown-up people, with the 
addition of wportidm (presents of money) 
for the Decurions, and nncum tpaniones 
(scattering of nuts). for the boys. The 
•tone is called by the country-people 
LaJMa. 

6 m. Frobinovb (8000 Inhab. — 
Inns : Locamda de IfatteiB, at the foot 
of the hill, tolerable; Looanda di Nch 
poK^ halfway up the ascent to the 
town, Tery indifferent), the ancient Iht- 
tmo of the Volscians, is the capital of 
an iinportant Delegation, compriung a 
suDerncial extent of 655 square m., 
and including, with Ponteoorro, 154,500 
Inhab. It oontuns some remains of its 
amphitheatre. The female costumes at 
FrMinone an highly picturesoue, and 
are frequentljr made the subjects of 
study by foreiffu artists, IHumo was 
conquered bjr Uie Romans a.u.c. 450, 
and is mentioned by Plautus in the 
' Captiyes,' and by other Latin writers. 
f«ri oofidtQi Inde 

Per loga eelM gndum, dvris qua mplbus 
bisret 

Bellator Fnnliio. 



EXCUBSION TO ALATRZ AMD 
OOLLEPARDO. 

The best way of making the excursion 
will be to hire horses ora ca^AUtf atFeren- 
tino, which is 10 m. from Alatri ; and 
send the carriage to Frosinone, where 
it can be joined aflerwards. The road 
to Alatri branches off on the 1., 3 m. 
after leaying Ferentino, — that fh>m 
Frosinone at the bottom of its hill; 
both joining at the Osteria della Ma- 
doonella. In going from Naples to 
Rome, the best starting point will be 
from Frosinone, and the carriage maybe 
sent Oil to Ferentino. The ride along the 
plain is beautiful, the scenery strilunff, 
and the country highly cultiyated. At 
Alatri there is a small but miserable 
inn, the Locanda Teresa ; but trayellers 
should endeayour to procure letters of 
recommendation to some resident in the 
town. In recent years an apothecary 
has shown great ciyility in proouiing 
proper guides, and eyen in affording 
accommodation at his own house, for 
which a suitable remuneration will be 
expected on leaying. 

AuLTRi (10,000 Inhab.) is one of the 
most flourishing towns of the pro- 
yince. It has been the see ox a 
bishop since a.d. 551. Its anti- 
quity is proyed by its ruins. It is 
one of the fiye Satumian cities, the 
names of which begin with the first 
letter of the alphabe^— Alatri, Aipino, 
Anagni, Arce, and Atina. In the ' Cap- 
tiyes ' of Plautus it is mentioned under 
the name of Ax«TfMv, though the 
allusion is by no means complimentary ; 
for Ergasilus, the parasite and epicure, 
in announcing to Hegio, the &Uier of 
the captiyes, the suety of his son, 
swears m succession by Cora, Prmestei* 
Signia, Phnrsinone, and Alatrium ; and 
when asked by his host why he swears 
by foreign cities, he replies that he does 
so because they are just as disagreeable 
as the dinner he had threatened to giye 
him. This remark in the presence of a 
Roman audience shows that the dramfr- 
tist was sure that it would gratify the 
prejudice of those to whom it was ad- 
dressed. There may also haye been a 
political meaning, as all these dtiea took J^ 
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the part of Hannibal against Rome. The 
citadel of Alatri is the most perfect 
specimen of Pelasgic construction to be 
found in Italy. It stands on the crest 
of the hill on which the town is built ; 
another wall of a similar construction 
may be traced round the hill below the 
present town, which still preserves the 
ancient gates. The Acropolis is built 
of polygonal blocks of stupendous si%c, 
put together without cement. The 
gateway is perfectly preserved ; its roof 
is formed by three enonuous stones, 
resting on the side walls, which still 
show the channels for the door. The 
wall seen from outside this gateway is 
magnificent ; and the lofty bastion, ex- 
tending into the neighbouring garden, 
is at least 50 ft. hiffh, and composed of 
only 15 courses. The walls of Alatri 
convey a better idea of these extraordi- 
nary fortifications than any oth^r poly- 
gonal remains in Italy. The gateway 
of Alatri resembles the entrance to the 
Treasury of Atreus, or the Tomb of 
Agamemnon, at Mvcsenn. On the op- 
posite side of the rortress, in a garden, 
u another passage, the roof of which 
is of long fiat stones, decreasing in size 
upwards, as the roofs of many cham- 
bers in the Etruscan tombs. It was 
either a sewer or a postern. Above 
the entrance to it is a bas-relief repre- 
senting the mystic sign of the phallus. 
Another bas-relief is close to the Porta 
San Pietro, the principal gate of the 
modem town. In the walls near the 
Porta di San Francesco is a sewer 
about 3 ft. high, constructed in the 
form of a truncated cone, about 2 ft. 
wide above and I ft. at the base. 

At about an hour's ride from Alatri 
is one of the most remarkable caverns 
in Italy, called the Orotta di Cottepardo. 
4K^he women of Collepardo (1000 Inhab.) 
are the rivals of those of Alatri in beauty. 
The bridle-road is very rough, but the 
worst part of it may be avoided by goins 
round through Vico, which, although 
lonser, is more agreeable. The entrance 
to t&e grotto is in a deep valley, through 
which flows one of the upper branches 
of the Cosa, a tributary of the Sacco. 
The descent is steep, and occupies at 
least half an hour. The cavern is one of 
the largest in Italy : it consists of two 

18. Italy. ^ 



principal chambers, from which smaller 
ones branch off. The length from the 
entrance to the furthest extremity is 
812 yards; it is entirely excavated in 
the secondary limestone rocks. The 
roof and sides are covered with magni- 
ficent stalactites in every variety of 
form ; but the effect is injured by the 
smoke of the hemp torches which the 
guides use to light it up. 

A mile from Collepardo is a plun at 
the foot of the mountains which form 
the frontier of the Papal States. In the 
midst of it is one of the wonders of Italy, 
— the Pozzo di AntullOf the most curious 
object in the district, and much more 
easy of access than- the ffrotto. It is an 
enormous pit sunk in the limestone of 
the plain, nearly half a mile in circum- 
ference, and not less than 200 ft. deep. 
Its sides are incrusted with stalactites, 
and in many places clothed with ivy 
and creepers. The bottom is filled with 
shrubs and trees of considerable size, 
forming a perfect jungle. It can only 
have b^n formed by a sadden sinking 
of the calcareous beds at the sur&oe 
over an extensive subterranean cavern. 

3 m. higher up the valley of Collepar- 
do is the Certosa di Trisulti, found^ in 
1208 by Innocent III., and finely situ- 
ated among woods, backed by the 
mountain crests of the Cima Rotonaria. 
The ch. contains some paintings by 
Cor. cTArpino, 

A bridle-road leads from Alatri to 
Isola, passing by Veroli (7 m.), the 
ancient Venda, a well-built town on a 
hill commanding a magnificent view. 
6 m. farther is Casanutri, formerly a 
Trappist convent, supposed to derive 
its name from the villa of Cains Marius, 
probably the OirHuBaton of Plutarch, 
which appears, from inscriptions found 
upon the spot, to have been situated on 
the rt. bank of the Liris. 2 m. beyond 
this is the papal dogana ; and farther 
on CasMluccio, a Neapolitan fh>ntier 
station. 



Leaving Frosinone, the road descends 
rapidly along the Maringo torrent; 
c 
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about half-iray and upon a rising 
eround on the 1. is the village of Pon, 
in the neighboarhood of vhich is a 
small Tolcanic crater. 

12 Ceprano (Itm: Locanda Nwwa, large 
and tolerable) is the last town of the 
Papal States, and passports must be 
si^ed before leaving it. The river 
Liris becomes the Garigliano after its 
junction with the Sacoo, the ancient 
Trenu, here called the Tolero, about 
2 m. below the town at Isoletta. Soon 
after crossing it, by a bridge built 
by Pius VI. on the foundations of 
one of Roman times, passports are 
demanded and signed at the office of 
the Neapolitan police; but the cus- 
tom-house is at ColU Noci, near Aroe, 
a short distance beyond the frontier. 
The inscription on the bridge recording 
its restoration hj Antoninus Pius, is a 
modern copy of one which was disco- 
vered on the spot. On arriving at the 
frontier it is usual to send a soldier 
with travellers from the passport office 
to the do^na, where luegage is exa- 
mined. It is prudent on these occasions 
to give a fee to the poHee, as the soldier 
is generally their messenger, and the 
comfort of the traveller often depends on 
the character he may give of him. In 
the middle ages Ceprano was for a time 
the residence of Pope Pascal II. during 
his contests with the Emperor Henry 
IV.; in 1144 it was the scene of the 
interview between Pope Lucius II. and 
King Roger of Sicily; and in 1272 
Gre^rv a. was met here by the 
cardinals, on his return from the Holy 
Land to assume the Papacy. When 
Charles of Anjou invaded the kingdom 
of Naples in 1266, the Count of Caserta, 
lianfred's brother-in-law, who was left 
at Ceprano to defend the passage of 
the Garigliano, retired at the approach 
of Charles, and the strong fortress of 
Rocca d* Arce was also tresZcherously or 
cowardly surrendered. These events 
are immortalised by Dante in the 
Inferno : 

E r alt^^ il cqI o«Miiie uioor s' aooogUe 

A Ceperan, Ik dove fti bugUrdo 
daacan Poglieee. 

/f|f. xxvni. 16. 

About 3 m. fh>m Ceprano, near S. 



Giovanni in Carioo, just within .the 
Neapolitan territory, are some ruins 
supposed to be those of Fabratenat a 
station on the Via Latma, and a Vol- 
scian city where Cicero tells us diat 
Antony and his friends concocted plots 
a^nst him, and which Juvenal men- 
tions as a quiet and cheap country town, 
like Sora and Frusino. Fabrateria Vetug 
is supposed to have been on a hill near 
it, on the rt bank of the Tolero, 
where the village of Fulvaterra now 
stands. 

On the I. bank of the Liris, nearly 
opposite Ceprano, at a place called 
Orotta (TOpi, are also some remains, 
which are identified with the Volscian 
city of FregeUoB, colonized by the Bo- 
mans B.C. 828. Hannibal laid waste 
its territory in conse<}uence of its hav- 
ing destroyed the bridges on the Liris 
to impede his passage. Owing to a 
revolt against Rome it was so &r 
destroyed by the prstor L. Opimins, 
B.C. 125, that in the time of Strabo it 
was a mere village. 

There are four custom-house stations 
on the Neapolitan frontier b^ond Ce- 
prano : — 1st at IsoUtta, on the L bank of 
the Liris ; 2nd at S: Okwmni m Carico, 
on the rt. bank of the Liris ; Srd atCb^ 
Noci, near Aroe; 4th at CasteUuoeio, 
higher up the valley. 

Travellers who desire to proceed 
direct to Naples will not lose time by 
remaining at Arce, but proceed at once 
to the inn of the Melfa, the next sta- 
tion. Those who wish to enjoy beau- 
tiftil scenery, and to examine the re- 
muns of one of the most interesting 
cities of the Volsci, are recommendea 
to make an excursion from Ceprano to 
Isola and Arpino. There is an ex- 
cellent carriage-road the whole way, 
and 8 hours are sufficient for th% 
excursion ; so that by leaving Ceprano 
at an early hour the traveller may visit 
the falls of the Liris at Isola, the nte 
of Cicero's villa at Arpino, and return 
through the latter and Arce in time to 
reach the inn of the Melfk for the night, 
or go on to S. Germane, where there is 
better accommodation. 

3 m. Colle Noci, the Neapolitan 
fW>ntier custom-house on the road 'to 
Naples. Leaving Arce and its medinval 
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castle on the 1. (Rte. 44), the road pro- 
ceeds to 

6 m. Mei/a, a large but desolate and 
wretched un, close to the stream of 
the'*^same name, the ancient Melpis. 
The road to San Germano is excellent. 
It passes for many miles through vine- 
yards interspersed with elms and oaks, 
along a magnificent plain bounded on 
each side by mountains. 

On the hills on the I. is the pic- 
turesque town of Rocca Secca, the 
birthplace of St. Thomas Ai^uvms, The 
plain below it was the scene of the vie 
tory of Louis of Aujou and his Floren- 
tine allies over Ladislaus Kins of 
Naples. The young Louis crossed the 
ftontier with an army of 12,000 men, 
on the 19th May, 1411. The forces of 
Ladislaus were drawn up at Rocca 
Secca, awaiting the attack. Louis led 
his troops in person, and such was their 
impetuosity tnat the army of Ladislaus 
was totally overthrown, and nearly all 
the barons were taken prisoners. Ladis- 
laus fled, first to Rocca Secca, and 
thence to San Germano. At either 
place he mifht easily have been made 
prisoner, if the conqueror had been less 
anxioos for pillage; but the soldiers 
were so desirous to obtain mone^ that 
they sold even their arms to the hijriiest 
bidder, Ladislaus, on hearing or this 
result, observed: "The day after my 
defeat, my kingdcHn and my person 
were equally in the power of my ene- 
mies; the next day my person was 
safe, but they were still, if thcj chose, 
masters of niy kin^om ; the third day 
all the fruits of their victory were lost. 
La di slaus sent money to the invaders 
from San Germano. His troops occu- 
pied the defiles of the road to Naples, 
and Louis retired to allow Ladislaus, in 
spite of his defeat, to become master of 
the Papal States. Farther on, Palax- 
zuolo and Pisditwmte, beautifully placed 
among the hills, are passed ; and as we 
advance the most prominent object in 
the prospect is Monte Casino, crowned 
by its celebrated monastery. 

[Opposite to Palazzuolo, 1| m. on 
the Ft. of the road^ is Aquino, the 
ancient Aquxnum, the birUiplaoe of 
Juvenal, and of the Emperor Pes- 
oennius Niger, a municipal town of 



considerable importance, called by 
Cicero frequens municiputm, Juvenal 
mentions it: 

Ergo TAle nostri memor; et qnotics te 
Roma tuo refici properantem reddei Aquino ; 
Me quoque ad Helviiutm Cererem, VMtramque 

Dianam 
ConveUe. a Camii. Sot ni. 318. 

The whole plun on the N. of the 
modem town is fiill of ruins, the 
most remarkable of which are a de- 
serted church of the early times of 
Christianity, built upon the site of a 
temple of Hercules, and now known as 
the Vesoowxdo. In the walls are many 
fra^ents of triflyphs and Latin in- 
scriptions. The tront is approached by 
the steps of the ancient temple, com- 
posed of white marble, and still re- 
taining the bases of its columns, which 
formed a portico 60 ft. long. The 
doorways of the ch. are ornamented 
with fragments of ancient cornices of 
great beauty, richly carved with acan- 
thus leaves. The interior exhibits 
many peculiarities. The nave is divided 
ftom the south aisle by four round 
arches, and from the north by six. In 
the walls of the nave are six small 
round-headed clerestory windows. Six 
round windows occur in the south aisle, 
and a lancet window over the altar. 
The roof has disappeared, and the 
ground inside the ch., which has been 
used as a cemetery in recent times, is 
overgrown with bushes and encum- 
bered with ruins. Among these are 
two stone sarcophagi, without covers. 
In the wall near tne door is a bas- 
relief, with a sitting figure in the 
middle, numerously attenoed. All the 
costumes are Roman. Close to the 
ch. is the Triumphal Arch, with Co- 
rinthian columns, through which there 
is now a watercourse, (»Jled the Ri^ 
viera delta Madonna del Pianto, Be- 
yond this, a narrow lane brings us 
to the other ruins, passing over one 
of the few remaining portions of the 
Via Latina; the pavement is almost 
perfect. The ancient gateway of the 
city, now called Porta S. Lorenzo, is 
s<iuare, and beautifully built with mas- 
sive stones. The roof is vaulted, and 
springs from the four angles ; the 
projecting stones to receive the upper 
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hinffes of the doable doors are still 
perfect. In a line beyond this gate- 
way are some fragments of the city 
walls, built of large blocks without 
cement, the ruins of the Temple of 
Diana, the ruins of the Theatre, and, 
further on, of the Temple of Ceres, 
now called S. Pietro. The Temple 
of Diana, now Santa Maria Madda- 
lena, is yeir massive. Numerous 
fragments of Doric columns, triglyphs, 
and portions of the frieze attest its 
ancient maffuificence. The columns 
appear to haye been about 4 ft. in 
diameter. The theatre was fiiced with 
reticulated masonry. Numerous in- 
scriptions are seen in the walls of the 
dty, many of which appear to be se- 
pulchral. 

About 3 m. S. of Aquino is Ponte- 
ooBTo, the capital of a small state 10 m. 
in circuit, with 7500 Inhab., belonging 
to the Pope. It is situated on the L 
bank of the Liris, and is the see 
of a bishopric, united to Aquino and 
Sonu It was founded in the 9th 
centy. by Rodoaldo d' Aquino, its first 
count. It fell under the Normans in 
the 11th centy., and in the 12th was 
sold by Robert Count of Cajazzo to the 
monastery of Monte Casino. In 1389 
Boni&oe IX. took it fh>m the monks 
and ^ye it to the Tonuicellis, who 
held It till 1406, when it wa^ restored 
to the monastery by Innocent VII. In 
1469, the army of Pius II. captured it 
on tiieir march into Naples in support 
of John Duke of Anjou. It was seiaed 
in 1758 by Charles III. Napoleon be- 
stowed it upon Bemadotte, with the 
tiUe of Duke. It was restored to 
the Church, with Beneyento, by the 
Congress of Vienna. In the 11th and 
ISth cents., Ponteoonro was the resi- 
dence of several Greek emigrants fkt>m 
CUabria, who settled here and at 
Aouino, founded monasteries, and used, 
it 18 said, the Greek ritual. It has an 
old mediseyal castle, a cathedral, a fine 
bridge, and a small hospital. Some 
ruins in its neighbourhood have been 
supposed to be those of ItUeramna 
IMMt; but this ancient city of the 
Volscians is, with better foundation, 

f laced at Terama, 6 m. farther E. near 
^ignataro.j 



The cross road from A<iuino to San 
Germano joins the post line near the 
tower of San Gregorio, under the 
town of Piedimonte. This tower stands 
on Roman foundations, and has mViy 
Latin inscriptions on its walls. 

San Germano is not seen until the 
road turns round the base of Monte 
Casino, when the imposing ruins of 
the amphitheatre, situated close to the 
road, open upon our view. 

10 San Oermtmo (7900 Inhab.— Inns : 
Albergo Scale, rather dirty ; and Villa 
Rapido, outside the town, tolerable) oc- 
cupying a part of the site of the ancient 
Casinwn, is picturesquely built at the 
base of a hill, on the summit of which 
stands the old feudal castle, with its 

Eicturesque towers, which was carried 
y storm by the army of Charles of 
Aigou. The plain in front of the town 
is watered by the Rapido, the ancient 
Vinius, 

Casmtan, a town of Latinm, was 
colonised by the Romans B.a 812, and 
is often mentioned during the 2nd 
Punic War. Hannibal on one occasion 
ravaged its territory, but did not at- 
tempt to reduce the town. Its most 
remarkable ruins are passed on the 1. 
in entering the modem town from the 
Ronian side. The path leading to 
them fkx)ni the inn, passing above the 
present high road, was one of the an- 
cient streets. In many places the 
pavement is p^reserved, ana exhibits 
marks of chariot wheels. The first 
object that occurs is a building sup- 
posed to be a Tombf now converted 
mto a ch. called the Chieaa del Oroci- 
Ju8o, It stands on the I. of the path, 
above the ruins of the amphitheatre. 
It is a small square building, with four 
recesses or niches. The roof is arched 
as a cupola, and, like the walls of the 
building, is constructed of massive 
blocks of travertine. The entrance 
door has been much altered to suit it 
to the existing ch. 

Above this are the remains of the 
Theatre, built of reticulated masonry. 
It is entirely ruined ; but one chamber, 
a^parentljf connected with the stage, 
still exhibits the ancient highly polished 
white stucco. The AmphWuKUre, below 
the tomb, is still an imposing ruin. 
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Its walls were coated with reticulated 
masonry. Five entrances are now 
traceable; three of these frodt the road ; 
on the other side the building seems to 
rest a^nst the mountain. The seats 
of the interior have disappeared, and the 
arena has been converted into a field. 
It was built at the expense of Ummidia 
Quadratilla, a matron of Casiuum, 
mentioned in Pliny's letters. The in- 
scription recording this fact is pre- 
served in the museum of Monte Casino. 
Vmidia. C. F, QvadratUla^ Amphithea- 
irwn ft Templvm. CaaincUibva sva. pecc- 
nia, fecit. Nearly opposite, on the 
banks of the Rapido, are the ruins of 
the Vilia of Varro, of which he has 
left as a detailed description. M. An- 
tony made it afterwards the scene 
of his orgies, as we know fh>m Cicero, 
who adds: Studiorum enim auorum M, 
Varro voluit esBe iUud, non Itbidtnum, 
dwerdorium. Qua m Ula viUa ante dice- 
bantur f qua oogitabantur f qua Uteris 
mmdabanturf Jura populi Homani, mo- 
munaUa vugomm, omnis tapienticB ratiOf 
omnieque doctrina, — Phil. ii. 40. 
» Manjr of the modem churches are 
built with fragments of ancient build- 
ings. One ofthem contains 12 marble 
Corinthian columns; and outside the 
door of another is a colossal vase, 
a votive offering of T. Pomponius to 
Hercules, as recorded in an inscription 
DOW almost illegible. 

San Oermano was a pl^ce of some 
importance in the middle ages. The 
Emperor Otho IV. took it on his inva- 
sion of the kingdom of Naples in 1210. 
The cardinal legates of Honorius III. 
received here the oath of Frederick II. 
to undertake a crusade to the Holy 
Land; and hb successor, Gregory IX., 
concluded in it the mockery of a treaty 
of peace with the same emperor. The 
town is as celebrated for its foggy 
climate as Casinum was in former days. 

. KelmlotI mm GMhiL 

SfL. Ital. IV. 227. 

The MoMASTBRT OF Monte Casino 
is situated on the lofty hill above the 
town, and is 2^ m. from it. Travellers 
may visit it and return to San Ger- 
mano in 4 hours. It is without ex- 
ception the first monastic establishment 



in Europe. Its undoubted antiquity, 
its interest as the residence of St. 
Benedict, its literary treasures, the 
learning and accomplishments of the 
brethren, all combine to place it above 
the rivalry of any similar institution. 
It was founded by St. Benedict in 
5*29, on the site of a temple of Apollo ; 
a fact commemorated by Uante : 

Quel monte, a cut Cftssino h nella cosU. 
Fu frequcntato gill in su Im ciiiia 
Dalle genie ftigaunaU e mal di«)v>8la. 

E quel con lo cbe s'l vi portal prinui 
Lo nome di Colul. cbe in terra addusae 
La verlUt che tanto ci aubUma : 

E tantA grazia sonra me rtluisa 
Che lo rltnsai ie ville droonatantl 
Dair empio calto, che fl mondo sedusae. 
Far. xxn. 

The Monastery is a massive pile, 
more like a palace than a convent, but 
without much architectural pretension, 
although its great extent and general 
simplicity make it an imposing edifice. 
It is entered by a low rocky passage, said 
to have been the cell of the founder. 
The courts to which this leads com- 
municate with each other by ojpen 
arcades. The centre one is supplied 
with a cistern of delicious water, and 
is ornamented with statues of St 
Ben^ct and his sister Sta. Scolastica. 
A handsome flight of steps leads to 
the upper quadrangle, in which the 
ch. is built. In a cloister which 
runs round it, supported by granite 
columns from the temple of Apollo, 
are placed marble statues of the prin- 
cipal benefactors of the ch. Over the 
door a Latin inscription records the 
foundation of the abbey, and its sub- 
sequent vicissitudes up to the year 
1649. The ch. erected by St. Benedict 
was destroyed towards the end of the 
6th oenty. by the Longobards, rebuilt 
in the 8th oenty. by the Abbot Petro- 
naces, burnt by the Saracens in 883, 
repaired by the Abbot Johannes, and 
again rebuilt by the Abbot Desiderins 
in 1065. It was consecrated in 748 
by Pope Zacharias, and again in 1071 
by Alexander II. It was totally de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in 1349, and 
restored in 1365 by Urban V. In 1649 
it fell down in consequence of the neg- 
ligence of the workmen dnrinff some 
repairs. Towards the close of the 17 th 
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cent, it was once more rebailt with 
greater magnificence than erer, in its 
present form. It was completed in 
1727, and on the 1 9th May in that year 
it was consecrated by Benedict XIII. 
The centre door is of bronze, and con- 
tains, in inl^d silyer letters, a cata- 
logue of all the tenures, fiefs, and other 
possessions of the abbey in 10fS6, when 
the door was manufactured at Con- 
stantinople, by order of the Abbot 
Desidenus, who afterwards became 
Pope by the title of Victor III. 

The mterior of the Church ftr sur- 
passes in elegance and in costliness of 
decoration every other in Italy, not 
excepting St. Peter's itself. The floors 
of Florentine mosaic, the profusion of 
rich marbles, and the paintings, give it 
an unapproachable superiority. 

On each side of the high altar there 
is a handsome mausoleum ; one is the 
work of F\r(mce9O0 SangaUo, erected at 
the expense of Clement VII. to the 
memory of his nephew PiHro d^ 
Medici, drowned in the Garigliano (page 
18); the other to Ouidone Fferamovsa^ 
last prince of Mignano. The hiffh 
altar is rich in precious marbles. St. 
Benedict and Sta. Scolastica are buried 
beneath it. The subterranean chapel 
contains paintings b^ Marco da Siena 
and Magzcavppi, which have suffered 
much by damp. During his residence 
at the monastery, Tasao wis a con- 
stant Tisitor to this chapel. The 
choir of the ch. is of walnut wood. 
Nothing can snipass the exquisite 
sculpture of its flowers, figures, &c. 
Fifty Corinthian columns, with orna- 
mental bases, divide the seats from each 
other. The panels formin|f the backs, 
48 in number, are carved m eveij va- 
riety of pattern, with flowers, birds, or 
foliage, and a portrait of some religious 
character in the middle. The doors of 
the sacristy and those opposite to them 
leading to the convent are superb. 
The two lateral chapels on each side 
the altar, the CappeUa deiF Assunzione, 
and that of the Addolorata, are perfect 
specimens of Florentine mosaic, which 
is lavished equally over the floor, walls, 
and altar. On the space over the 
doors is a fresco by Ijuoa Oiordano, 
•representing the consecration of the 



ch. by Alexander II. The Chapel 
of the SS.,Sacramento, and the ceiling 
of the nave, representing the miracles 
of St. Benedict and the monastic 
virtues, are also by Giordano, who 
has inserted his name with the date, 
1677. The chapel of S. Gregory 
the Great contains a picture of the 
Saint, by Marco Mazzctroppi, whose 
principal works are to be found here. 
The Martyrdom of St. Andrew, over 
the door in the side aisle, is also by 
Mazzaroppx, The organ is one of the 
finest in Ital^. The Refectory contains 
a fine painting of the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes, by Baaaano, 

The Library of Monte Casino will 
alwavs have a peculiar interest for the 
scholar, as the sanctuary in which 
many treasures of Greek and Latin 
literature were preserved during the 
dark ages. Even in the earlv history 
of the monastery, copies of the rarest 
classical MSS. were made by the monks. 
To the Abbot Desiderius, who greatly 
encouraged these transcripts in the 1 1 th 
cent., we are probably indebted for 
the preservation of the Idyls of Theo- ^ 
critus and the Fasti of Ovid. The 
libtary contains at this time upwards 
of 10,000 vols., amonff which are some 
dnque^cento editions <n great rarity and 
value. The oldest MSS. are :— a trans- 
lation by Ruftis of Origen's Commen- 
tary on St. Paul's ^istle to the Ro- 
mans, of the 6th cent.; a Dante of 
the 1 4th, with marginal and inter- 
linear notes ; a Virffil of the I4th 
copied fh>m another MS. of the lOth 
cent, in Lombard characters, which 
supplies the termination of many 
verses incomplete in other eopies; 
original MSS. of Leo Ostiensis and 
Ricardo di San Germane: and the 
Vision of Prate Alberioo, wnich some 
suppose to have given Dante the idea 
of tne Divina Commedia. 

The Ardiioet^ however, contain by 
far the most valuable of all the trea- 
sures of the abbey. They comprise 
about 800 original diplomas and char- 
ters of emperors, kings, dukes, and 
barons, beginning with Ajo, Prince of 
the Lombutls, in 884 ; and a complete 
series of all the bulls of the p<^)es 
relating to the monastery flrom the 
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11th cent. Many of the charters have 
portraits of the princes by whom they 
were granted. The s^s attached 
to them alone would be a curious 
study. This inestimable collection of 
the political and religious history of 
the middle ages has been carefully ar- 
ranged and copied into six folio vo- 
lumes. Among the numerous letters is 
the correspondence of Don Erasmo Gat- 
tola, the historian of the abbey, with 
Muratori, Tiraboechi, Mabillon, Mont- 
fauoon, and other learned men of his 
time. At the end of an Italian version 
of Bocoaccio, Le Claris mulwribus, are, 
the letter of Mahomet II. to Ni<^olas 
v., in which he complains of the 
.armaments raised against him by the 
Pope, and promises to become a Chriaikm 
as soon as he arriyes at Rome with his 
army; and the answer of the Pope, 
declaring that he is not to be duped by 
the pretended promise of conversion. 
A M/Za balnearia of rosso aniico, found 
at Suio, on the banks of the Garigliano, 
is preserved here. The Tower, which 
is believed to have been the habitation 
of St. Bene^ct, contains some pictures 
by L. Oiordano, N<melUj SpagnMto^ ^., 
remains of the great collection, which 
was carried off to enrich the gallerv at 
Naples. The cloisters of this part of the 
building have been converted mto a gal- 
lery of mseriptions and antiquities, col- 
lected chiefly finom the mins of Casmmi, 
The inmates of the monastery con- 
sist at present (June 1858) of 20 
brethren in holy orders, 14 lay -bro- 
ther!, 16 noviciates, and a large number 
of pupils ibr the priesthood, and re- 
ceiving a general education. The mem- 
bers of the community must be persons 
of independent means. The revenues 
of the establishment were formerly more 
than 20,000/. a year ; they now scarcely 
exceed 3000/. The Abbot formeriy held 
the rank of first baron of the kingdom, 
and was privileged to drive his ooacn and 
six. But thouffh the high and palmy 
days of Monte Ouino have passed away, 
the hospital!^ of the brethren continues 
to be extended to strangers with unaffect- 
ed kindness and courtesy. Several large 
and comfortable rooms are set apart 
for the accommodation of visitors, and 
a cordial welcome is never wanting. 



The view from the convent is singu- 
larly fine. The plain of the Liris as 
far as the frontier of the Roman States, 
including the towns ofCeprano, Aquino, 
and Arce, the high culuvation of the 
country, the picturesque forms of the 
distant mountains, combine to form a 
panorama of the highest interest and 
beauty. 

During the spring a few days may 
be spent very agreeably at San Ger- 
mano, from which several excursions 
can be made. A road of 4 m. leads to 
Pignataro, near which are the remains 
of /n^tfromna Ztf*»ki5 (Kte. 140). Ano- 
ther road, passing by S. Mia and Bel- 
monte, reaches Atina (11 m.) and 
thence descends to Sora (12 m.), from 
which 24 m. more will bring us back to 
San Germane (Kte. 144). Aquino and 
Pontecorvo are within short drives 
from it ; and the pedestrian may ascend 
UonU Gairoy a moimtain on the N.W. 
of Monte (Casino, 4942 ft. hiffh, whose 
sunmiit commands one of the finest 
prospects in Italy, extending from 
Monte Cavo, near Rome, to the Camal- 
doli, above Naples. 

After leaving San Germane, the 
large villages of Cervcarot S. VUtore, and 
8. l^ietro-m^Fme are passed on the ridge 
on the 1. Here the hills approach each 
other and the country becomes wild and 
barren ; till, issuing from the pass 
called Qole di Migwmo, the village of 
that name, surrounded by forests of 
oaks and chesnut trees, opens upon the 
view, on the rt. When seen from the 
distance Mignano has a striking effect, 
but as we approach nearer it presents 
a melancholy appearance. 

10 m. Tavema di Mignano. Near 
this are seen the first traces of the 
volcanic deposits of £occa Monfna, 
Passing Presenzano and other villages 
on the surrounding heights, the road 
reaches the 

7 m. Tavema di CaianieHo, a country 
inn, where vetturini often stop. Here 
this road is Joined by that from the 
Abruzzi, and by two others. One of 
these on the 1., following probably 
a branch of the Via Latina^ leads by 
Vairano^ after crossing the Voltumo, 
to Alife. {Excursiona from Nc^f>les,) 
Another follows the direction of the 
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Via Latinot of which traoes are Tisible, 
passes after 5 m. through Teano, and 
2 m. beyond it rejoins the Abmzzi 
road. To follow this branch lengthens 
the route only i m., but gives an 
opportunity of yisitinff Teano. Two 
m. before reaching tne latter town, 
in a rayineon the rt.,are the chalybeate 
springs, called Acqua deUe CaldartUe^ the 
ancient Aquce Sinuaacma which Pliny 
records: — Sterilitatem foBminarum et 
▼irorum insaniam abolere produntur. 

7\Mno (5000 Inhab.), the ancient 
Teantan Sidicinttm, according to Strabo 
the most important citv of Campania 
next to Capua, situated on the slopes 
of Rocca Monfina, is approached by a 
terrace commanding a fine view of the 
neighbouring country. It was at Tea-- 
nam that' most of the Capuan senators, 
whilst waiting in confinement their 
sentence from Rome, were put to death 
in B.C. 211 by the Con^ Fulvius, 
against the opinion of his colleague 
A. Claudius. During the war between 
Antony and Octavins the commanders 
of the Legions in Italy met here 
with a view to reconcile them. The 
modem town is the residence of a 
bishop of the united dioceses of Teano 
and CalvL The streets are narrow. 
The massive remains of the baronial 
castle built by Marino Marzano, Duke 
of Sessa, the partisan of John of Anjou 
in the 15th centy., are of immense 
extent; the stables alone are capable 
of containing 300 horses. A monu- 
ment in the cloisters of the suppressed 
oonTent is supposed to bear the effigy 
of this rebeUioos Tassal and kins- 
man of the house of Aragon. The 
cathedral contains many columns taken 
from ancient buildinjn, and a sarco- 
nhagus with bas-reliets ; in fh>nt of the 
aoor are two sphinxes of red granite. 
Numerous inscriptions, built into the 
walls of this and other buildings, speak 
of the dty as a colony of ulaudius, 
and refer to the baths, to several 
temples of Ceres, Hercules Victor, 
and Juno Populonia. The ancient 
theatre, now called la Madomna delta 
Grotia, still retains several of its sub- 
terranean vaults. The laree remains 
of the amphitheatre are cuMe to the 
road outside the town. The Oipixio 



of the monastery of S. Antonio, 2 m. 
from the town, perched on the crest 
of the hill, commands a magnificent 
prospect. The great volcanic cn^ter 
of Rocca Monfina is seen towering in 
the distance on the N.W. of Teano. 
(Rte. 140.) 

At a solitary tavern, called IbrricaUa, 
a wretched place, the 24th m. from 
Naples, the Teano road falls again into 
that from the Abruzzi. 

7 m. Ca/oi, the ancient Coles, con- 
tains scarcely more than a dozen houses, 
and a small ruined castle of the middle 
ages. The ground for many miles is 
encumbered with ruins, and quantities 
of coins are found hy the peasants in 
the neighbourhood. The hett remains 
existing are those of a temple, a ruined 
arch of brickwork, and the theatre. 
The temple is the most interestinff. 
Several cnambers are well preservea, 
and are lined with retieulatea masonry. 
In the first chamber are numerous 
fragments of bassi-relievi in stucco on 
the inner wall ; among them some sit- 
ting figures, a tripod, and palm-leaves 
may be traced. The ruin is now called 
8ta, OaOa, ** But the most interesting, 
perhaps I should say the most pic- 
turesque, object," says Mr. Graven, 
**is a small fountain formed of a 
marble slab, bearing on its snrfiMe a 
ver^ well executed bas-relief of ele^t 
design, eomposed of festoons of vine- 
leaves and g[rapes with a mask in the 
centre. This relic is placed against 
the base of a steep rock covered with 
creepers, forming one side of a singular 
little volcanic glen, bearing in its whole 
extension the marks of innumerable 
conduits, probably for the purpose of 
supplying oaths or thermn." 

The wmes of Calvi are celebrated by 
Horace — 

Cacobmn. et pnelo domitam Oaleno 
Tu bibes avam; mea nee FUenus 
Tempcraat viiM^ neqiie Fonniaol 

Pocala ooUm. 
OcLi. XX. 

4 m. Zo SpcartimeniOj the place where 
tlus road falls into that from Rome 
through Terradna and Mola di Gaeta, 
is 20 m. fh>m Naples, and 

4 m. from Cc^pua (Rte. 140). 

16 m. Naples. 
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ROUTE 142. 

TERNI TO NAPLBS, BT AQUILA. 

FMto. Milei. 

Tend toRieti 16 

Bieti to Ciyita Dacale (Nea- 

poliUn frontier) ... 5 

CmtaDucaletoAntrodoco. 1) 12 

Antrodoco to Vi^liaoo . . 1 8 

Vigliano to Aquila ... 1 8 



about 



49 



Post or Coiuniar Boad of the AbruMsi, 
Posts. 
A<iaila to CiTita Retenga . H 
CWita Retenga to Popoli . l| 
Popoli to Soimona ... 1 
Solmona to Rocca Vallo- 

scara 1 

(An extra horse for 
every pair, but not 
frioevend,) 
Rocca Vallo8cura to Roc- 

caiaia 1 

(An extra horse for 
every pair, but not 
vice vend,) 
Roccarasa to Gastel di 

Sangro 0} 

Castel di Sangro to Piano 

diForoli 1^ 

(An extra horse from 
Piano di Foroli to 
OBtel di Sangro.) 
Piano di Foroli to Isemia 1 
(An extra horse from 
Piano di Foroli to 
Isemia.) 
Isemia to Venafro • • • 1^ 
(An extra horse from 
Venafro to Isemia for 



every pair, but not 

vux versa,) 
Venafro to CajanieUo . . 
Cajaniello to Calvi . . . 
Calvi to Capua .... 
Capua to Aveirsa . . . 
Aversa to Naples . . . 
(A half-post both ways 

is charged for a royal 

post.) 



1 
1 
I 



16| » 128^ 



about 



178 



Travellers from Florence, who are 
desirous of proceeding to Naples with- 
out passing through Rome, may quit 
the Roman road at Temi, and proceed 
by Rieti to Aquila, where they will fall 
into the high post-road of the Abmzzi. 
The postmaster of Terai will supply 
horses to Rieti ; but at the latter place 
the postmaster cannot be depended 
upon, and travellers may have to send 
over to Civita Ducale for horses to go 
on to Aquila. 

With the exception of a short space 
near Antrodoco, the road is ex^Hent,. 
and is the ordinary routo of the pro- 
prietors of the Abruaxi to Rome. 

After reaching Papigno {Handbook 
for CemJt, Italy, Part I. Rte. 27), the road 
immediately ascends the steep hill 
above the Falls, so that travellers who 
wish to visit them, en route, idaj quit 
their carriage at Papigno, and rejoin it 
again at the summit. Thence the road 
proceeds for about 2 m. along the 1. 
bank of the Velino, jmssing the village 
of Fi^ (H Luco, and its snull lake, the 
ancient Lacua Ftf/mtis, with its water- 
lilies and picturesque banks. The villa 
of Axius, the friend of Cicero, is sup- 
posed to have stood near it The road 
crosses to the rt. bank of the Velino, 
close to its junction with the Turano. 
From the rich cultivation of the plain 
and the fine scenery of the valleys the 
drive into Rieti is very interesting. 

16 Rieti (11,000 Inhab. — Inns: La 
Campana, in the Piasza, indi£Perent ; La 
Posta, in the Corso, wretehed), the an- 
cient Beate, now an episcopal city, the 
capital of a Delegation of 400 square 

I miles and 73,680 souls. Ito chief 
branches of industry are agriculture 
C3 
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and grazing, and it supplies Rome with 
large quantities of cattle. The Cathe- 
dral^ originally a Gothic building, dates 
from 1456; in the chapel of S. Bar- 
bara the statue of the saint b by 
Bernini, and the monument to Isabella 
Alfani is by Thorwaldsen. One of the 
columns of the subterranean ch. is a 
Roman miliiarium. The Palazzo Ricci 
contains a collection of pictures. In 
the street leading to Porta Accarana 
is an ancient statue, without hands and 
head, called Marbo Cibocco, and said, 
without any authority, to have once 
represented Cicero. 

Baate was one of the most important 
Sabine towns, and in antiquity equalled 
by^ few of the cities of Itidy, since it is 
said to have been the first seat of 
the Umbri, considered the Aborigines 
of this part of Italy, and to have de- 
rived its name from Rhta^ the Latin 
Cybelc:— 

. . . msgiuteqae Reaie dlcatam 

OoftUoolnm matrL 

SxL. IxAJu vm. 41T. 

It was celebrated for its mules, and 
still more for its asses, which some- 
times fetched the price of 60,000 ses- 
terces, about 484/. The yalley of the 
Velinos, in which it is situated, was so 
delightful as to merit the appellation 
of Tempe ; and for their dewy fresh- 
ness, its meadows were callea Rosea 
rura Velini, Rieti is ex]>osed to inun- 
dations caused by the violent storms 
which occur in the Apennines and cause 
the Velino and Turano to overflow their 
banks. 

Rieti being the frontier town of the 
Papal States, before leaving it, pass- 
ports must be visM by the police. 



BXCI7R8TON TO LEONESSA, NOBCIA, 
▲KA'nilCB, AND S. VITTOBINO. 

Rieti is conveniently situated for 
exploring the aboriginal cities in its 
neighbourhood. Travellers who feel 
disposed to visit them should obtain 
letters of introduction at Rieti, for they 
must be wholly dependent on the hos- 
pitality of the resident proprietors. 

After crossing the plain of Rieti, a 



bridle path skirting Monte TerminUlo, 
called also the Montagna di Lionessa 
(6998 ft.), after passing Cantelice, 
reaches Vedutri. On the I. are Morro 
Vecchio, identified with Manvbium, and 
PalSzzo with Patatium. From Vedutri 
the path winds up the mountain, at 
each turning offering most magnificent 
views of the beech forests that stretch 
away over the huge sides of the Ter- 
miuillo, of the vsJe of Rieti with its 
lakes, the gorge of Temi, the hills of 
Spoleto, and a long line of country 
westward. After passing through a 
park-like wood, a long descent over 
barren slopes of rock leads to 

Leoneaea, 16 m. from Rieti, built 
about 1252 under the patronage of 
Frederick II., and belonging to Naples. 
It is surrounded by villageiB, and shut 
out from the rest of the world by an 
amphitheatre of mountuns, scarcely 
passable in winter. It is entered by 
a picturesque Gothic Arch combining 
strikingly with the mountain ridge 
above, and a ruined castle on one of 
iU crags. The chs. of S, Pietro degli 
Agostiniani^ and Santa Maria fuori delta 
Porta, have beautiful Grothic door- 
ways. From Leonessa the path follows 
one of the streams that enter the Como, 
a tributary of the Nera, to Caecia, 8 m., 
on the Neapolitan frontier, which fh>m 
its acropolis-like hill U supposed to 
have been a most important plaoe^ and 
to have preserved the name of the 
Caaci or aborigines ; and 6 m. further, 
reaches 

Norciaj the ancient Nursia, celebrated 
for the coldness of its climate, — 

Qnl Tiberim Fabarlmqne blbont, qnos fri- 
gid* mislt 

NoTBia. ViRO. JBn. vn. TU. 

It was an episcopal see in the early 
ages of Christianity, and St. Entychius, 
one of the reputed disciples of St. Paul, 
is said to have been its first bishop. It 
retains many portions of its Etruscan 
wall, and was the birthplace of St. 
Benedict, of Sta. Scolastica, and of 
Vespasia Polla, the mother of the Em- 
peror Vespasian. In the time of Sue- 
tonius the monuments of her fiunily 
were still existing at Vespasice^ 6 m. 
from Nursia. A path hence across the 
mountains oommanicates with Spoleto. 
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Instead of returning by \he same 
route, the traveller ma^ cross again the 
frontier and go to Aquila through 

Amatrice, which is reachea by a 
bridle-path of 12 m. from Norcia, and is 
situated near the head waters of the 
Tronto. It had its origin in the middle 
ages, and was once of considerable im- 
portance. It is now a forlorn place, 
wasted by earthquakes and dissensions, 
which scattered its population into 45 
villages by which it is encircled. There 
are some interesting chs. with paint- 
ings, mostly retouched, by Cola dclT 
Amatrioe. The chs. of S. Agostino 
and San Francesco have bcuiutiful 
Gothic doorways. Prom Amatrice, a 
path of 6 m. l^kds to Civita Reale, and 
2 m. from it, at the head of the valley 
and close to the source of the Velino, is 

OolUceiii, a hamlet near the site of 
Falacrmumj Vespasian's birthplace. On 
the hill above the ch. of S. Silvestro in 
Fahcrmo are some ruins supposed to be 
of the house of the Flavian family, in 
which Vespasian was bom, and which 
he preserved in its original state, and 
often visited. Locum Akoimabularuai 
astidue frequentaoUi mements vUh qualia 
fuerai o/imt,' ne quid acilio&t octdorum 
coHSUfgtudmi dgpirwet, — Bu/H, viii. 2. 
There are traces of an old windinff 
ascent to the top of the hill. The path 
reaches next Momterecde (7 m.), irom 
which a new road of 10 m. joins the 
road fW>m Antrodoco to Aquila, near 
CoppitOf half a mile from Aquila. 

San VtttormOf about 3 m. from Aquila, 
on this road, is a hamlet on the banks 
of the Atemio, supposed to occupy the 
site of Amitemtimf a powerful Sabine 
city of great antiquity, which assisted 
Tumus against Mnetmi 

Una Ingeni Amltena oobora, prlsciqne 

QoliltM, 
Erea maniu omois, ollTifenMiue MnUisctB : 
Qiii Nomentam urban, qui B<Me* nira 

Velinl. 
Qat TetrkiB borrentn rapM, montemqno 

Sevenun, 
OMperUmquB oolont. . . . 

JEn.m.1 10. 

On the hill is a square tower with 
old inscriptions, and a sculptured lion 
built into its walls. Below it is a ch. 
in which S. Vittorino^. an early bishop 
of Amitemum, is buried. His mar- 



tyrdom is represented on some bas- 
reliefs ill the wall ; a tablet bears the 
date 1174; and there is a subterranean 
ch. used as a place of worship and 
burial by the early Christians. This 
hill seems to have been the Acropolis 
of Amitemum, for terraces may be 
traced down to the plain. At the foot 
of the hill, behind the village, are some 
polygonal walls, and in the plain are 
the ruins of an amphitht^atre con- 
structed of brick, in the style of 
imperial times. The river i*uus com- 
pletely through the ancient theatre, 
which is easily traced; foundations 
of other edifices are visible in various 
parts of the plain, and even in the 
bed of the nver. Amitemum was 
the birthplace of Sallust, The frag^ 
ment of an ancient calendar, one of 
the most valuable relics of this kind, 
and lately many coins of Diocletian, 
have been found hereabouts. 



From Rietx the road ascends the 
valley of the Velino as far as Antrodoco, 
and in picturesque beauty is hardly to 
be surpassed. At a mile flx>m the 
road, on the rt, the Salto fidls into the 
Velino. At Casotto di Napoli, a ruined 
house between Rieti and Civita Ducale, 
is a hill called Letta, retaining traces 
of ancient fortifications and remains of 
polygonal walls, and supposed to mark 
the site of Zisto, the capital of the 
Aborigines. An ancient fountain still 
exists near the entrance gate. About 
half-way between Rieti and Civita 
Ducale the line of boundary between 
the States of the Church and the king- 
dom of Naples is crossed. 

5 m. Civita Ducale (2100 Inhab.), the 
frontier town of Naples, built in 1308 
by Robert Duke of Calabria, was once 
a place of considerable strength, and its 
rumed walls still make it a picturesoue 
object. It is the chief town of the ois- 
trict. Here the traveller has to pass 
through the custom-house and police 
formiuities. 

The country between Civita Ducale 
and Antrodoco is extremely beautiful ; 
following the valley of the Velino, 
the lower hills are covered with vines 
and oliveSy while the higher ridges are 
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clothed with forests. The gaseous ema- 
nations of sulphuretted hydrogen from 
the pools which occur on either side of 
the road, and some of which bubble up 
with yioleuce, form the AquoB CutiluE, 
the modem Bagni di Patemo, which 
were much resorted to by the Romans 
for their medicinal properties. Vespa- 
sian visited them every year, and it was 
while residing here that his death took 
place, in a.d. 79. The most remarkable 
of these pools is the Pozzo di Latignano, 
the ancient Locus CutiluB^ situated on 
the 1. of the road at the foot of the hill 
on which stands the village of Patemo, 
and below the mined terrace of a Roman 
villa or bath. The stream produced by 
its violent action is strong enough to 
turn a mill ; and some masses of incrus- 
tations of carbonate of lime and vege- 
table substances become occasionuly 
detached, and assume the appearance 
of the floating island mentioned by 
Dionysius of Halicamassus. Varro 
called the Cutilian Lake the UvMlicw 
ItalicBf because he supposed it to be 
exactly in the centre of the peninsula. 
Prom this circumstance some writers 
confounded it with the Amacnetus of 
Virgil, misled by tbe " Est iocus IkUw 
medio," (Rte. 148.) Not far distant, but 
nearer Rieti, are ruins of a large building 
supposed to be the palace of Vespasian. 
Near the road, and running i>arallel to 
it for some distance, are remains of the 
Via Solaria* 

The Velino is crossed between Mici- 
gliano and Borgfaetto shortly before 

8 m. Antrodoco, {Inn: small and 
poor, outside the gates.) Nothing can 

• The yiA.SALAaiA tnyeried Om Sahina and 
terminated at Hadrin. It derived It« name 
from ita being tLe road by which the salt made 
on the ahore of the Mediterranean, chiefly about 
Ostia, waa Imported into the interior of the 
country. The stationa on it wire— 

Eralum. GrvUa MarozMa. 

Vicm NoTiis. Otiena Nuota, 

Reate. HieH. 

CaUlia, Sagmi di Patemo. (?) 

Interociea, Antrodoco. 

Falacrtnam. near (7oU»ceIU.(?) 

Yicua Badiea, near TlUea. (?) 

Ad Oenteaimom. Frtsunco. (?) 

Afloalum Pioennm. AkoU. 

Caatrum Tnientlnum, near T\nrre di Martin 
Sieuro. 

Caatmm Novum, near OiuUa JTmom. 

Hadria, MrL 



surpass its romantic position. It is 
situated upon the Velino, at the point 
where the river emerses from its deep 
glen at the foot of Monte Calvo, to 
pursue a W. course tovnxdB Itieti. 
Where the two valleys meet, there ifi 
another deep glen or defile, called the 
Paste di Antrodoco, and formed by the 
flanks of Monte Calvo, which begin to 
close in upon the Naples road at $occa 
di Como ; so that the town is situated 
at the junction of the three glens, and 
forms a striking object from whatever 
quarter it is seen. Its ancient name 
interoorea (between mountains) was 
derived fh>m its position. Above the 
town, overlooking the river, rises the 
mined castie of the Vitelli, but from 
the height of the surrounding moun- 
tains the view from it is circumscribed. 
The Monte Calvo, a spur from the great 
mass of the Tenninillo, rising benind 
the town on the E. and N., is some- 
times ascended for the sake of the pro- 
spect* It commands the plains of Aquila 
and the Papal States as far as Rome. 

From Antrodoco an interesting walk 
or ride up the valley of the Vefiuo, as 
&r as Sigilh (6 m.), will afford an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some impoeinff speci- 
mens of ancient engineering. The Via 
Solaria was carried through this narrow 
defile, supported on terraces rising from 
the river's edfe, and at times carried 
along the brink of precipices cut into 
walls to admit its passage. The most 
striking of these euto is about 100 ft. 
high, and had, till reoentiy, a tablet 
with an inscription stating that the sub- 
struction was raised during the reign of 
Trajan. 

The narrow pass, through which the 
road to Aquila proceeds, luu on several 
occasions ^been the scene of hostile en- 
gagements with the armies which have 
invaded Naples. In 1798 a handful of 
peasants held it so as to repel a column 
of the French army ; in 1821, the Nea- 
politans under Gen. Pepe allowed the 
Austrian army to pass with scarcely 
any opposition. The road is extremely 
beautiful; the land is rich and well 
watered, and the hills are luxuriantiy 
wooded. One of the remarkable fea- 
tures of the road is the number ot 
ruined casUes: beyond the Madotma 
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della Orotta is one of considerable ex- 
tent, much resembling those of the 
Tyrol; and at the extremity of the 
glen is another of great size, clothed 
with ivy, and forming a very pic- 
tares^ae termination to the yalley on 
the side of Aquila. The road crosses 
the Atemo near Coppito, where another 
(3 m.) branches on on the 1. to S. 
Vittorino. 

17 m. Aquiul (9700 Inhab.— Inn: 
Locanda del Sole, large, but badly fur- 
nished and wretched), founded by the 
Emperor Frederick II. as a barrier 
to the encroachments of the popes, 
is the capital of Abrusxo Ultra II., 
the see of a bishopric and of the 
tribunals of the province. It is well 
built, with good streets and a large 
number of handsome palaces and chs. 
The lower classes have emigrated in 
considerable numbers in recent years. 
In 1 706 the city was nearly destroyed by 
an earthquake ; 2000 persons perished 
in one ch., a great part of the citjr was 
OTerthrown, and from its effects it has 
never recovered. 

Aquila is full of interest; and^ its 
antiquities and chs. will re|>ay a visit. 
St, Bernardmoda Siena, the principal ch., 
has a Ikgade begun in 1525 and com- 

fleted in 1542, by Ooh deW Amatrioe. 
t is composed of three orders, one over 
the other ; the lower beins Doric. The 
workmanship is . unusually elaborate, 
and, in snite of the heaviness, it is im- 
posing. Over the principal door, which 
IS Corinthian, are oas-relieft of the Ma- 
donna and some kneeling saints, one of 
which is the portrait of Oirolamo da 
Norcia, the arcnitect of the two lateral 
doors. In the interior, the roof and its 
compartments are handsome ; the mar- 
bles are fh>m the mountains in the 
neighbourhood. The monument of 
San Bernardino is a fine specimen of art 
after the Revival. It is a large urn 
of white marble, wrought with elegant 
arabesques and decorated with statues 
and other sculptures in high relief. It 
was executed in 1505 by Sihettro Sal- 
viati deir AquUa, at the expense of 
Oiacomo Notar Nanni, a merchant, 
and it cost 9000 ducats, it formerly 
enclosed a silver chest containing the 
ashes of the saint, and executed by 



order of Louis XI. ; but the French 
in 1 799 broke open the monument and 
carried it off. Near the altar is a mo- 
nument to Maria Pereyta Noronia Cam- 
poneschi. Contest di Montorio. It re- 
presents a mother and her infant in a 
recumbent posture, and was the work 
of Sahatort deU* AquUa, Near the altar 
is a large picture of the Crucifixion, 
by Ruler, 

Sta. Maria di Coliemaggio is encrusted 
with white and red marble. The fo- 

Side alone remains of the original 
othic building. The porch is ex- 
tremely rich. The centrsU doorwav is 
rounded, consisting of four bands, three 
of which are spiral, the other being 
composed of small fibres of sunts or 
angds. The canopied niches are of 
^reat variety; the twisted pillars are 
richly carved. The niches were once 
filled with statues, of which only seven 
now remain. The two lateral door- 
wavs have two columns on each side, 
elaborately twisted, but partly con- 
cealed by plaster. The three rose 
windows, though now blocked up, are 
still extremely beautiful. Above the 
porch a balcony runs along the Aront 
of the building, fW>m which the bishop 
of the diocese reads, on every 29th of 
August, the bull in &vour of Aquila, 
granted by Celestin V., who was con- 
secrated pope in this ch. in 1294, and 
was afterwards buried in it. The in- 
terior of the ch. has a rich roof, and 
the floor contains several monuments 
to bishops of the order of the Celestins. 
The monument of Celestin V., erected 
in 1517, is of marble and covered with 
a profusion of arabesques. The choir 
is Gothic altered into the classic style. 
The body of the building was ruined 
bv the earthquake of 1703. In this 
ch. are preserved some remarkable 
paintings by Suter, the pupil of 
Rubens. He was a Celestin monk, 
and has left here some interesting 
works, as thev contain portraits, ana 
supply a field for the stuchr of costume. 
The more important are the Coronation 
of Celestin V. in the presence of 
Charles II. of Anjou, and his son 
Charles Martel ; the defeat of Braccio 
at the siege of Aquila; and the life 
and miracles of Celestin V. 
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Many of the other churches and 
public bttildingB exhibit fragments of 
Gothic architecture. Santa Maria di 
Paganica has a fine doorway, with rich 
carving, and a ruined rose window. 
San SUoestro has a window and door- 
way, with old Gothic side windows 
closed up, and a picture of the Baptism 
of Constantine, considered one of the 
best works of art in the city. Inside 
the Gothic doorway there are some 
frescoes by the school of Giotto. San 
Domenko has a beautiful window. S. 
Maria di Soccorw has a simple but very 
pretty fagade ; B Vasto has a splendid 
Gothic window; San Marco tuu two 
' Grothic doors ; and Santa Oiusta has the 
richest window in Aquila; the bands 
rest on figures in different attitudes, and 
of very grotesque forms. Behind this 
ch. is an old Gothic house with a room 
painted in fVesoo ; over the entrance is 
an inscription with the date U62, and 
a quaint Latin distich alluding to the 
name and arms of the proprietor. In 
the Strada Bomana is a curious old 
house with Gothic windows, porches, 
&c. 

The PaJaszo Torret contains a pic- 
ture gallery, among which are : — a 
Magdalen by Amubale Caracd ; a St. 
John by Quercino ; a Magdalen by 
Paolo Veronese ; Martyrdom of St. 
Catherine by Baroccio ; the Democritus 
of Ouido ; Christ with the Cup by 
Andrea del Sarto ; an admirable portrait 
of Card. Torres, by Dotnenickino, But 
the ehefe^cewre of the gallery are 
the Stoning of Stephen, on copper, by 
Domenichinot and the Last Supper by 
Titian, on marble. 

The Palazzo Dragonetti has also a 
gallery of paintings, amons which are 
several by Pompeo delt Aquila, a na- 
tive artist of the 16th cent. 

The Citadel, built in 1534 by the 
Spanish engineer Pirro Luigi Scriva, 
is one of the most massive and im- 
posing fortresses of the 16th cent, in 
Italy, though useless against modem 
artillery. U is a regpilar square flanked 
by low round towers; its curtains are 
34 ft. in thickness, and the fosse which 
surrounds it is 70 ft. broad and 40 ft. 
deep. Over the gateway are the arms 
of the Emperor Charles V. The walls, 



built with extraordinary strength, have 
been unaffected by any of ^e earth- 
anakes from which the city has suf- 
fered. A portion of the fortress is now 
used as a prison, and a small garrison 
is maintained in it. Strangers are not 
allowed to enter without permission 
from the governor. 

The old Palazzo del Governo, built also 
in the time of Charles V. by Battista 
Marchirolo, was the residence of his 
natural daughter Margaret of Austria, 
who, after the death of her husband 
Ottavio Farnese, was made Governor 
of this province. It is a large building, 
with a lofty tower ; but a portion of it 
was thrown down by the earthquake of 
1703. 

At Aquila the expenses of living are 
moderate ; there is excellent water by 
an aqueduct of 4 m., and an opera and 
theatre which are open part of the 
year. 

The siece of Aquila and the death of 
Braccio Artebraccio da Montone are 
among the most interesting passages in 
Italian history. The battle, which 
ended in the overthrow of that con- 
dottiere, the rival of Sfona and per- 
haps the most complete specimen .of 
the Italian diivalry of the 15th cent, 
was fought between the city of Aquila 
and the hill of San Lorenzo, June 2, 
1424. The combined armies of Joanna 
II. of Naples, Martin V., and FiUppo 
Maria Duxe of Milan, under the com- 
mand of Jaoopo Galdora, were three 
or four times superior in strength 
to that of Alfonso of Aragou, com- 
manded by Braccio ; and yet the battle 
would undoubtedly have been decided 
in Braccio's favour, if his signals had 
not been misunderstood by his reserve. 
In the fight Braccio was wounded and 
thrown from his horse ; his followers 
fled, panic-struck at the sight, and the 
day was lost Braccio was carried into 
the tent of Caldora, where he was 
treated with all consideration ; but he 
neither spoke after he fell, nor noticed 
even his own followers whom Caldora 
summoned to attend him. The sur- 
geons declared that his wound was not 
mortal ; but he, determined not to sur- 
vive his defeat, died on the 5th June, 
after passing three days without food. 
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and without uttering a word. The 
aatrologere had predicted that neither 
Sforza nor Braccio would long surriye 
each other, and the death of Sforza by 
drowning in the Pescara is supposed 
to have caused Braccio to believe that 
his own days were numbered. His 
body was taken to Rome by Lodovico 
Colonna, where Martin V. refused it 
the rites of burial as of an excommu- 
nicated person; and it is still uuburied in 
one of the churches of Perugia. {/lundb. 
for Central Italy, Rte. 27.) 

From Aquila a new road has been 
constructed, through the passes of 
Monte San Franco, toTeramo(lite. U3). 
The excursion to Amitemum (3 m.) 
can be made directly from Aquila. 

A wild pass over the mountains leads 
from Aauila to the Lake of Celano by 
Rocca di Cu^o, Rocca di Mezzo, and 
Ovindoli. (Rte. 144.) 

In the Abruzzi the traveller will see in 
their homes the zcanpognari, or pifferari, or 
bagpipers, who so regularly visit Rome 
and Naples every Christmas that the 
season would seem wanting in one of 
its ancient customs in the eyes of the 
Romans and Neapolitans if they did not 
oome to greet it with th^ carols and 
their hymns. During the rest of the 
year they live chiefly on the profits 
realized by their six weeks' visit to 
Rome. Their dress at home is ^uite 
as picturesque as it is at Rome ; pouited 
hats, plush or sheepskin breeches, and 
short cloaks, colourless from exposure 
and wear ; a costume which the pencil 
of Penry Williams has made mmiliar 
to all travellers. 



EXCURSION TO THE CIGOI^NO DISTRICT, 
AND TO THE CASTLE OF PETRELLA. 

The traveller who is desirous of in- 
Testigating more folly the early anti- 
quities of Italy, will have an oppor- 
tunity, while in this neighbourhood, 
of visiting the Cioolano District^ lying 
between Avezzano and Rieti, on the rt 
bank of the Salto. The excursion 
must be made on horseback, and can 
be undertaken either from Rieti, or 
from Civita Ducale, or &om Aquila. 



There are few parts of Italy so little 
known. The country presents an 
almost unvarying succession of deep 
ravines lying between steep hills 
of moderate elevation and profusely 
wooded. Upon these hills, scattered 
over a considerable tract, are the re- 
mains of a series of ancient cities, 
described by Dionysius of Halicamas- 
BUS as being the towns of the Abo- 
rkfinea, entirely ruined and deserted 
when he wrote. Martelli, a local an- 
tiquary, was the first who proved the 
accuracy of the descriptions of Diony- 
sius, and Mr. Dodwell and Mr. Keppel 
Craven subsequently confirmed part of 
his observations. It is exceedingly 
difficult to determine the position of 
these towns from the ancient names ; 
but Torano, near Sanf Anatolia^ which 
possesses vestiges of Cyclopean walls, 
IS considered to be the TXora of Diony- 
sius, where St. Anatolia suffered mar- 
tyrdom under the emperor Decius. The 
sites of the other towns mentioned by 
Dionysius are still undetermined, and 
will probably never be ascertained with 
perfect accuracy ; but the traveller will 
aerive sufficient interest in finding a 
cluster of cities whose massive walls 
and other ruins mark the position of 
the aboriginal settlements precisely as 
they are described by that historian. 
The district is now innabtted by shep- 
herds, whose villages are scattered over 
the valley of the Salto. The pro- 
prietors reside on their estates, and it 
IS to them that the traveller must look 
for hospitality; it will, therefore, he 
desirable that he should provide him- 
self with recommendations fo some of 
them. 

On the borders of this district, about 
3 m. N. of the small village of Mercato, 
and near the frontier of the Papal 
States, is the village of Petrella, once 
a feudal possession of the* Colonnas. 
Here was committed towards the close 
of the 1 6th cent, the murder of Francesco 
Cenci, at the instance of his wife and 
daughter, a crime that has been ren- 
dered celebrated by the poetry of Shel- 
ley, and in the person of Beatrice by the 
pencil of Guido. 

" Thftt savage rock, the castle of Petrella, 
TU safely wallU sod moated round about : 
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lU dnngeooa under groond, and Its thick 

towen. 
Never told talea ; though they have heard 

and seen 
What might make domb things ipeak." 



The story has been told by Keppel 
Crayen in his Travels through the 
Abruzzi, and more accurately still, as 
derived from a cotemporary MS., in a 
recent article of the 'Quarterly Re- 
Yiew' (April, 1858). Francesco Cenci, 
the victim, was a Roman noble, the 
son of a Treasurer or Minister of Fi- 
nance of Pius v., who had amassed, as 
such functionaries were wont to do, a 
colossal fortune — of debauched, most 
dissolute and unnatural habits : he had 
been twice married, having several 
children by his first wife, two of whom 
were murdered In their youth ; of 3 
who survived, Beatrice was the eldest, 
and remarkable for her beauty, which 
has been handed down to us in Guido*s 
lovely portrait now in the Barberini 
gallery at Rome. Subjected to every 
species of ignominy and insult, Beatrice 
and her stepmother Lncresia, unable 
to bear up against it, were determined 
to rid themsdves and society of such a 
monster — ^for which purpose, aided by 
a certain Monsifnore Guerra, who be- 
came enamoured with Beatrice, they 
employed two paid assassins to waylay 
Francesco on his journey to the Castle 
of Petrella, his usual summer resi- 
dence. This part of their design havinff 
been thwarted, the two women resolved 
to have the murder perpetrated in the 
very den of his iniquities. On the 9th 
of September, 1599, Lucrezia and her 
stepdaughter having previously drug- 
l^ea with opium the unfortunate wretch. 
It was Beatrice who introduced the 
murderers into her parent's room, who 
instigated them to the act, who virtu- 
ally assisted in it, and who emboldened, 
by her threats and persuasion, the fid- 
tering assassins to their parricidal aet^ 
eflTected nearly in the same way as 
Jael slew ^sera of old. Tho closing 
scene is described in an almost cotem- 
porary document as toWows:-—** Ret^- 
trarono (the assassins Martino and 
Olimpto)), resohUi aspettaii dalle Donne, 
onde porta tu un oecAtb del dormiente una 
fretza^ Faltro con un MarteUo gliela con- 



ficcd in testa, e una aUra confiecarono Mt 
ooUo, onde quella misera anima fu rapUa 
del Diawlo {oomo si crede)." The 
crime having been discovered, and one 
of the murderers havine confessed to 
his guilt, the stepmother Lucrezia, with 
Beatrice and her brothers, after beinp 
tortured, confessed also to their partici- 
pation in the murder — were tried and 
convicted: the circumstances under 
which the two women had instigated 
to, and participated in, the tragedy, 
were, however, such as to offer some 
extenuation for such an atrocious act, 
and, although no doubt could be enter- 
tained of their guilt, yet many of the 
Imding families of Rome, with whom 
they were allied, made every effort to 
obtain their pardon ftom the reigning 
Pontiff Clement VIII. Whilst afl was 
uncertainty as to their fate, a nearly 
similar crime, the murder of a princess, 
Santa Croce, by her son, sealed theirs. 
Orders were given for their execution. 
Beatrice and Lacrezia were ordered to 
be beheuied ; Giacomo Cenci, the elder 
brother, to be quartered; whilst the 
younger, Bernanio, then only 1 5 years 
of age, was pardoned at the intercession 
of the celebrated lawyer Farinacci, 
but on the cruel condition of being 
seated on the scaffold when the rest of 
his family suffered their sentence. This 
inhuman exhibition took place in front 
of the (}astle of St. Angelo at Rome, on 
the 1 1th of September, 1599. 

From Petrella ' the traveller may 
proceed to Antrodoco, to Civita Du- 
cale, or to Rieti. 



The road from Aquila to Naples is 
a branch of one of the four great ppst- 
roads of the kingdom, caUea the Con- 
sular Road of the Abruzzi. The dis- 
tance to the capital is 16} posts; 
128i m. 

On leaving Aquila, the road de- 
scends the valley of the Atemo. At 
the 5th m., on a hill on the other side 
of the river, is Fossa, which marks 
the site of Aveia^ a city of the Vestini. 
From the high ground the view towards 
Aquila is extremely fine. The nu- 
merous villages scattered over the 
valley, the cmtivation of the land, the - 
windmgs of the nyer, and (he snowy 
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mountaiiiB in the distance, combine to 
ibrm a scene of peculiar interest. 

H Cioita Betenga, a village with 
an old castle on tiie hill, is tne half- 
way house of the vetturini. It is at 
the 112th m. Arom Naples, and is 
15 m. from Aauila. About 5 m. east 
is the town or Cc^Mtrano, the birth- 
place of S. Giovanni da Caplstrano, the 
Franciscan who headed the crusade 
against the Hussites in Bohemia, aiter- 
wards joined the army of John Hun- 
yades against the Turks, and was pre- 
sent at &e battle of Belgrade, in 1456. 
He died soon afterwards at Villach, and 
was canonised in 1690 by Alexander 
VIII. In the church of Capistrano is 
buried Alfonso Piccolomini, Duke of 
Amalfi, who was murdered near Sol- 
mona by Carlo Sanframondi, Count of 
Celano, in 1498, two years after his 
marriage to the beautiful Joanna of 
Armgon. Beyond Navelli the road 
enters on a cheerless elevated plain, and 
is carried by skilful windings down the 
mountains that form the N. boundary 
of the valley of Solmona. The view of 
this vallev, encircled by mountains and 
diversified by the richest vegetation, is 
very striking. 

1} Popoli (4000 Inhab.— Inn: La 
Poata, t<^erable),a dirty town situated at 
the foot of the monntains, at the junction 
of the roads from Aquila, Solmona, and 
Chieti, and 1 m. below the union of 
the Atemo with the Gizio. The ruined 
castle of the Cantelmis, dukes of Popoli, 
is finely placed on an eminence above 
the town, and adds greatly to its pic- 
turesque appearance. The ch. and 
many of the houses exhibit the same 
peculiarities of architecture as those of 
Aquila and Solmona; the most con- 
spicuous is the dilapidated Cantelmo 
palace, with its finely arched Gothic 
windows and armorial shields. 

A circular tower, without door or 
window, over the bridge of the Atei^ 
no, has an inscription with the words 
Rntal Eestat — but its history is un- 
known. 

A straight and level road along the 
rt. bank of the QiMio leads to Solmona. 
1 m. beyond Popoli are the ruins of 
// Giordmo, a villa of the Cantelmis. 

[About 2 m. ftirther a mountain road 



(16 m.) branches ofif on the rt. to 
Aveszano and the Lake Fucino. It 
passes by PmUima, near which, in an 
elevated plain, are the ruins of the 
ancient Corfinium, the capital of the 
Peligni, the seat, during the Social war, 
of the allied nations, who changed its 
name to lialica, and adorned it with a 
spacious Forum and Senate-house. The 
Gothic ch. of S. Pelino is built of stones 
taken from the ruins, many of which 
exhibit inscriptions. The Via Valeria 
may be traced near it, bordered in many 
places by the ruins of ancient tombs. 

1 m. furtlier, at Baiano, are remains of 

2 ancient aqueducts constructed to con- 
vey the waters of the Atemo and the 
SagitUario to Corfinium. From Baiano 
the road ascends through fine scenery 
and oak forests to Goriano Siooli, where 
the valley of the Atemo opens towards 
Aquila. Hence a narrow fflen, which 
was traversed by the Via Valeria, leads 
bv La Forchetta to the summit of the 
Forca Caruso, ^e ancient Mone ImeuSf 
a mountain pass, throu^ which the 
N.E. wind blows sometimes in winter 
so violently as to render the nass im- 
practicable. A rapid descent leads by 
Colle Armele to the shores of the lake 
of Celano, from which a level road of 
6 m. leads to Avezsano. (Rte. 144.)] 

1 m. Solmona (12,200 Inhab.— Inn : 
La Pace, a suppressed monastery of 
the Jesuits, extremely dirtv), the chief 
town of a district, and the see of a 
Bishop, occupies the site and retains 
the name of the birthplace of Ovid. 

Sulmo mlhl patrU est, gelldis aberrimas 
TrisL IV. ». 



The position of the town, in the 
centre or the basin watered by the Gizio, 
and surrounded by lofty mountains, is 
so highly picturesque, that the traveller 
will harafy wonder that Ovid was so 
much attached to it, and found it too 
far away from the scene of his exile : 

Salmonto gelUH, pakric, a«rmuiloe, nostno ; 
Me mUenm^S^tiiioo quam procal ilU foto 
estk Fast. tv. 81. 

The earthquakes of 1803 and 1804 
destroyed manj public building. It 
abounds in curious fragments of Gothic 
architecture, but the streets and houses 
have a ruined and unfinished appear- 
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ance. The Pdtazzo del Cormme, or Town 
Hall, U a remarkable specimen of the 
<»nqaecento style. The three doors are 
richly carved, and one has a pointed 
arched canopy with foliation of great 
beauty. The pointed windows above 
are even more nchly worked ; they are 
inserted in a square frame elaborately 
canred, and show the combination of 
the Gothic and classic styles. Over 
the rt.-hand window is the date 1522. 
The house of Baron Tabassi has an 
elaborate window with the inscription : 
*'Mastro Petri da Como fece questa 
Porta, A.D. 1448." In the principal 
street is the Cancelleria^ in front of 
which is a wretched statue of Ovid in 
clerical robes, holding a book inscribed 
S. M. P. F. This street is divided 
from the public sauare by an aqueduct 
with pointed arches, built in 1400. 
Near it is the fine doorway of the ch. 
of 8, Fhmcesoo <f Assist, destroyed by 
the earthquake. It consists of round 
arches resting upon six columns, and is 
one of the finest examples of this style 
in Italy. The ch. in its original state 
must liave been a noble structure, as it is 
shown by the rose window and doorway 
of the other front. Another rose win- 
dow and doorway of Italian Gothic 
may be seen at Santa Maria detta Tomba. 
The interior has a nave with pointed 
arches, resting on five low massive 
columns, with capitals of different 
styles, greatly resembling our old 
English churches. The square marble 

?nlpit is Gothic, resting on columns, 
'he CaUiedrai retains fingments of its 
original Grothic architecture. The 
Nunxiata is a hospital for the mainte- 
nance and education of the foundlings 
of the Abruzzi. Solmona is celebrated 
for its sugarplums (Confetti di Sol- 
mona). A great deiU of the parchment 
used by bookbinders at Rome and else- 
where was formerly manufiictured in 
this neighbourhood. 

2 m. from the town, at the base of 
the barren ridge of the Morrone, is the 
suppressed Monastery of 8. Pietro CeU- 
stino, one of the most magnificent re- 
ligious edifices in Europe, built with 
materials taken from the public build- 
ings of Corfinlum, which were destroyed 
for the purpose. It was founded as the 



chief seat of the order of the Celestins, 
in honour of Pietro da Morrone. The 
French Government suppressed it, and 
it is now used as a house of industry for 
the juvenile* paupers of the metropolis. 
The domestic arrangements of the mo- 
nastery are probably more complete than 
those of any other similar building in 
the world. The ch. retains most of 
its mai'blcs and decorations. In a dark 
recess is a remarkable monument of 
the Cantelmo family, by SUvestt-o 
Salviati, In front of the monastery 
are some spriuss, which bear the 
classical title of fhnti d'Amore ; and 
on the slopes of the hill some ruins 
of reticulated brickwork are shown 
as the Stanze d* Ovidio, the remains, 
perhaps, of one of the poef s villas. 
Higher up the hill, above these ruins, 
is a smaU stone hut, placed on a pro- 
jecting ledge of the mountains, which 
has acquired peculiar sanctity as the 
Hermitage of 8, Pietro da Morrone, It 
was from this retreat, in 1294, that 
Pietro da Morrone was dragged, at 
the age of 76, to fill the paparthrone, 
under the name of Celestin v., a dig- 
nity he abdicated five months after- 
wards. Here the archbishop and the 
two bishops, who had been sent by 
the coodave to announce his eleva- 
tion to the Papal chair, feU upon their 
knees before the hermit, ana so asto^ 
nished him with the news, that he 
sought to escape from his new and 
unexpected honours by flight. It was 
here also that Charles II. and his son 
Charles Martel came to conduct the 
new Pope to his coronation, and held 
the bridle of his mule as he made his 
solemn entry into the city of Aquila, 
where his consecration took place in 
the presence of a vast multitude that 
had assembled to see the ceremony. 

The memory of Ovid naturally gives 
great interest to everything connected 
with Solmona. When its inhabitants 
revolted against Alfonso of Aragon, he 
suspended the sentence of fire and 
sword in honour of the poet ; proving, 
says his historian Panormita, that he 
was more generous than Alexander, 
who spared nothing at Thebes but the 
house of Pindar. Scarcely any vestiges 
of the ancient city remain ; bat the 
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cold and abundant streams which the 
poet deacribed among the characteris- 
tics of his native valley, still form its 
remarkable feature. 

Fan mo Sulmo tenet Pellgnl tertU niris ; 
Porva, sed Irriguto on t&lubiis oquic. 

Amor. II. IS. 



EXCURSION TO TBS LAKE OF 8CANNO. 

TraveUers who are interested in wild 
mountain scenery should devote a day 
to an excursion to the Lake of Scamw, 
It cannot be less than 12 or 15 miles, 
most of which must be performed on 
foot. The path ascends the course 
of the Sagitiario^ a bright mountain 
stream, called also Aoqua delta Face, 
from the peculiar defiles through which 
it passes near Anversa. This gorge, 
through the whole of which eagles and 
ravens abound, is in every respect one 
of the most singular in the chain of 
the Apennines. The villa^ of Jn- 
MTM, which stands on an eminence on 
the rt., with iu shattered castle com- 
manding the entrance of the pass, and 
the hamlet of CoMtro di Valva hang|ing 
almost over the vale from a precipi- 
toQS rock on the opposite side of the 
torrent^ add greatly to its picturesque 
chtfacter. At its extremity, near Villa 
Lago, the Sagittario is seen burstinff 
forth from the high mass of rock 
which forms the boundary of the glen. 
Here, at a spot called the Stretti di 
8. Lvagij the pass becomes of such 
fearful height and narrowness as to be 
totally impassable in rainy or stormy 
weather. Into this chasm the stream 
emerges through subterranean com- 
munications from the lake, which is 
about 1 m. distant. After leaving the 
ravine of the Sa^ittario, a short ride 
across a pliun brmgs us to the lake. 
" The Lago di Scanno," says Mr. Lear, 
" is really one of the most perfectly 
beautiful spots in nature, and the more 
for being in so desert a place. Its dark 
waters slumber below bare mountains 
of great height, and their general effect 



might recall Wastwater in Cumber- 
land, but that every craggy hill was of 
wilder and grander form, and that the 
golden hues of an Italian September 
evening gave it a brilliancy rarely 
known in our own North. At the up- 
per end of the lake, which may be l^ m. 
in length, an avenue of beautiful (»k8, 
dipping their branches into the water, 
shsde the rocky path, and lead to a 
solitary chapel, the only building in 
siffht, save a hermitage on the moun- 
tain beyond.*' A path of 1^ m. along 
the Sagittario leads to the town of 
Scanno (3000 Inhab.), situated in a nar- 
row valley of little interest. It has a 
local reputation for the beauty of its 
women, and for the Greek character 
of their costume. 



From Solmona to Rocca Valloscura, 
a straight road leads to the base of the 
lofty range of mountains which bound 
the plain on the south. In this extre- 
mity of the valley the country is rich 
and highly cultivated, interspersed 
with cottages and hedge-rows which 
recall some of the beuidful home- 
scenes of England. The ascent begins 
under the town of Pettorano, where 
there is a tolerable country inn, and 
continues with little intermission for 
ft m. At Pettorano the last view over 
the valley of the Gizio and the plain 
of Solmona is one of those rare pros- 
pects which are never forgotten by 
the traveller; it is one of the finest 
scenes of its kind in Italy. The whole 
plain, 13 m. long, is spread out like a 
map at the foot of tne pass, and the 
distant prospect is bounded by a long 
line of snowy mountains, above which 
the Qran Scuso d'ltalia is conspicuous. 
The Gizio rises in the ravine below 
Pettorano. A wild defile, 2 m. in 
length, brings us to 

I Bocoa Valloscura. (1080 Inhab. — 
Inn: La Poaia, tolerable.) This vil- 
lage well deserves its name, for it is 
placed in a deep precipitous ravine in 
one of the most desolate quarters of the 
pass. The ascent which follows is very 
steep, and the country is wilder aud 
more dreary than that already passed. 
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It 18, howeyer, a perfect picture of this 
peculiar class of scenery: the rocks 
in the deep ravines below the road are 
often so curiously broken that they 
have all the appearance of Pelasgic 
walls. At 2 m. from Valloscura we 
enter on the Piaru) di Cinquemiglia, 
which forms the summit of the pass. 
This plain, which, at the 82Qd m. from 
Naples, is 4298 ft. above the level of 
the sea, and is enclosed by much higher 
mountains, is perhaps the most wintry 
spot in Italy. The sudden fklls of 
snow, and the stormy winds to which 
it is exposed, make it dangerous and 
often impassable in winter, and some- 
times even late in the spring. Heavy 
falls of snow have been known to 
take place even in June. In February, 
1528, 300 Venetian soldiers perished 
in crossing it; and a similar fate 
awaited 600 Germans under the Prince 
of Orange in March, 1529. A double 
line of high posts marks the direction 
of the road through it. lu* June and 
September it is one of the principal sta- 
tions of the shepherds on their annual 
migration to Apulia. lu the spring 
they bring their flocks Ax)m the plains 
of the TavoUere to the mountain val- 
leys above Aquila, where they take 
up their summer quarters, and towards 
the middle of autumn they return to 
Apulia for the winter. At the S. ex- 
tremity the road is carried through a 
narrow pass, offering one of the miest 
views on the whole joumev, to 

8 m. Bocoarasa (1450 Inhab.), a pio- 
taresqne place, which is the highest 
inhabited vills^ in South Italy: the 
Casa Angeloni is 4370 ft. above the 
level of the sea. From here a road 
branches off on the 1. to Palena and 
Lanciano. ^Rte. 143.) 

A long ana steep descent leads down 
from Roccarasa to the valley of the 
Sangro. The mountains are bolder in 
their forms than those already passed, 
and are covered^ with dense forests of 
oaks, unone which bears are bred and 
hunted. Tke views over the beautiful 
valley of the Sangro and the mountain- 
tract beyond Isemia, with the snowy 
range of the Matese in the distance, 
ace very fine. 

I OatUi di Sangro (3000 Inhab.— 



Inn: La Posta, clean; the best on this 
road: the landlord supplies horses), a 
curious old town at the base of a rocky 
hill at the extremity of a plain 6 m. long 
and 2 broad, through which the Sangro 
(Sarus) winds its course. It is sur- 
mounted by the ruius of the fine feudal 
castle of the Coants of the Marsi. Many 
of the houses are remarkable for their 
architecture, and are memorials of 
better times. They generally have coats 
of arms over the doors, a common prac- 
tice in the Abruzzi. One near the inn 
bears the date of 1374. 



sxcnasioN to barrea, alfidbna, and 

LA META. 

The traveller fond of alpine scenery 
may make an interesting excursion from 
Castel di Sangro to S. Germano; but he 
should not undertake it without first 
securing a good guide and letters of 
introduction to some resident propri- 
etor at Alfidena and Pidnisco. The 
best way of obtaining them is by im- 
plying to the local authority at Osstel 
di Sangro. From this town a path of 
6 m. lads along the plain of the SaD(^ 
to the village of Samirone, placed on its 
1. bank, in the midst of pine-forests. 
From here the path asoenos the river 
through a romantic valleyi which sets 
wilder and narrower as it approadies 
Barrea (1500 Inhab.), placed on Uie top 
of a mountain overhanging the deep 
ravine through which the San^ fiows. 
This river rises near the 'villace of 
Oioia, otte of the coldest spots in Italy, 
fh>m under the group of mountains 
which enclose the Lake Fucino on the 
S.W.; it runs below the villages of 
Pescasseroli and Opi, in an upper 
valley shut in on the N. by the M<mU 
Qreoo (7875 ft.), and on the S. by the 
mountain on which stands Barrea, 
which firom this ciroumstance derived 
its name (barrier). From tiiis upper 
basin the Sansro has found its wav to 
the lower valley through a very deep 
gorge cut through the sides of the 
mountains. This gorge is so narrow 
as to be spanned by an old Gk>tliic 
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bridge of a single arch nearly 150 ft. 
in height. From Barrea we retrace 
our steps southwards, following the rt. 
hank of the river, to Alfdena (2100 
Inhab.), a convenient sleeping-place for 
the first eyening. It stands opposite 
Scontrone, on the bank of the liio 
Tbrto, a small stream which runs 
through the town, and through a nar- 
row cleft in the rock precipitates itself 
into a dark and deep chasm. In the 
parapet of the brid^ over it is en- 
crusted an old Oscan inscription. Alfi- 
dena retains the name but not the site of 
AufideTMy a city of the Caraceni, the most 
northern tribe of the Samnites, which 
was taken by storm by the consul Cn. 
FulviuB, B.C. 238. On a hill on the 1. 
bank of the river are some remains of 
polygonal walls. From Barrea a moun« 
tun-path of nearly 18 m., great part of 
which is to be walked, crosses a hieh 
ridge of the mountain of Za Meia by the 
Pcuso del Afonaoo. During the ascent 
the views of the stupendous rocks and 
frightful precipices of La Meta, which 
on this side mils almost perpendicu- 
larly, are really magnificent. The path 
traversing the high valley (4795 ft), 
in which is the sooroe of Za Melfa, 
near the- chapel of the Madonna del 
Oanneto, descends to Picindco (1200 In- 
hab.), the 2nd night's rest, situated on 
a lower slope of Ca Meta. The easiest 
way of ascending this mountain is 
fh>m Picinisooy where sood guides can 
be hired. July and Au^t ane the 
best months to undertake it. The time 
required is about 12 hours; but the 
view from its highest summit (7480 ft. 
high), extending fh>m the Monte Como 
in the Abruni to the Monte Affmrno 
near Ptestom, and from the Adriatic to 
the Mediterranean, fully compensates 
the &tigue of the ascent. The chapel 
of 8. Maria del Ckamtto^ in August, is 
the scene of a /Ma to which thousands 
of peasants, in their picturesque cos- 
tumes, fiock from the adjoining pro- 
vinces. Prom Picinisco a good path of 
6 m. leads to Atiua, from which there 
is a road to Sora and to San Germano. 
(Rte. 144.) 

From Castel di Sangro the high road, 
after a tedious ascent, passes tlut>ugh 



Riontro^ a miserable village, beyond 
which the road commands, on the rt., 
the small plain of the Vdtumo^ with 
those windings from which the river 
is supposed to derive its name. 

[A path of nearly 5 m. leads from 
Rionero to the picturesque source of this 
river, near which are the ruins of the 
Lombard monastery of iS*. Vincenzo a Vol' 
turaOf so famous in the middle ages as 
to have been visited by Charlemagne, 
and in later times celebrated for its 
magnificent archives and collection 
of chronicles. It was suppressed and 
destroyed at the French invasion, when 
its collections were transferred to 
Monte Casino. The walk irom Rio- 
nero to its ruins, and back to rejoin the 
high road at the Tavema di Vandra 
near the 62nd m. ft-om Naples, will not 
take, for a sood pedestrian, more than 
5 hours, ana the tourist who can afford 
the time will be highly repaid by the 
beauty and singularity of the scenery.] 

A descent of 4 m. brings us to the 
post-station called 

1} Piano di Foroli, where the mail 
changes horses. On leaving this station 
the road passes the Tavema di Vandra, 
a miserable osteria, and then rapidly 
descends to the valley of the Vandra, 
firom whence it ascends a high mountain 
called 77 Macerone, the last spur of the 
Apennines. At the cottage o( the gen- 
darmes at its base the view, looking 
back over the mountains of Roccarasa 
and the valley of the Vandra, and S. 
over the disUict of Isemia and the 
snowy peaks of Matese in the distance, 
is b^utiAil beyond description. On 
the 1., built on a high precipitous rodk, 
is Miranda, with a laree baronial castle. 
1 Isemia (8000 Inhab. — Inns: Zo- 
oanda Stefano and La Posta ; both very 
bad), the ancient .Saernia, a city of 
Samnium. Its commanding position, 
and the massive remains <n its poly- 
gonal walls, which still exist as the 
n>undation of the modem ones in 
nearlv their whole circuit, afford a 
proof of the military skill which the 
Roman historians ascribe to the Sam- 
nites. During the Social War, after 
the fall of CJorfinium and Bovianum, 
it became for a time the headnjuarters 
of the Italian alliec. The high road 
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passes outside the E. wall, between the 
dty and a deep Tsllcy watered by the 
Fiame del CSayaliere. In the lower 
part of this bottom is a rocky mocmd, 
with an old circular ch. dedicated to SS. 
Cosma and Damiano, now used as the 
public cemetery. The fame of these 
saints in the cure of disease was so great, 
that people from all parU of the King- 
dom formerly crowded to their shrine 
at Isernia, during the September fiiir, to 
purchase masses for their restoration to 
health, or to make ex voto offerings for 
benefits received. Red wax models of 
different parts of the human body 
affected by disease were exposed for 
sale to those who came in search of 
health. Many of these offerings were 
of such a character that Sir William 
Hamilton and Mr. Pa^pe Knight, who 
in the last cent, investigated the origin 
of the ceremony, believed it a rem- 
nant of the worship of Priapus. In 
1780 the government, to suppress the 
scandal, prohibited the sale or presenta- 
tion of the objectionable class of ex voto 
offerings; but the practice had taken 
so firm a- hold on the public mind that 
when Sir Richard Colt Hoare visited 
the town 10 ^ears later, he was able to 
procure specimens of the forbidden 
emblems. The fidr is now remarkable 
chiefly for the display of costumes of 
the inhab. of the Abruzzi and Terra di 
Lavoro. Below the ch. is a precipi- 
tous hUl covered with an ilex grove, 
among which is the monastery of the 
Capuocini, remarkable for the pictur- 
esone beauty of the site. 

The modem town has manufsctories 
of woollens, paper, and earthenware, is 
the see of a bishop, and the chief town 
of a district. It consists chiefly of one 
long and narrow street, running along 
the crest of the hill. In the middle 
of the town is a fine old fountain, with 
6 rows of arches supported on short 
eolnmns of white marble of -different 
designs. Near the ch., destroyed by the 
earthquake of 1804, is an old tower, 
supposed to have belonged to a gateway 
- of iMorman times, at the base of which, 
on each angle, are 4 mutilated statues. 
In the adjacent street are foundations 
of massive buildings, and a rudely 
sculptured lion, Apparently as ancient 
as the Samnites tnemselves. Among 



the inscriptions discovered in the town 
is one in honour of Septimius Pater- 
culus, pnefect of the Pannonian cohort 
m Britain^ and of the Spanish cohort in 
Cappadocia, and Flamen of the Emperor 
Trajan: another is in honour of Fabius 
Maximus, instavratori moeniom pobH- 
oorvm. The antic^uities appear U> have 
been destroyed in the middle ages, 
when the city was fortified, as many 
semicircular towers and walls of that 
period are still to be seen. The fre- 
quent earthquakes have also contributed 
to their destruction. The freaX cu- 
riosity of Isemia is the ancient aque- 
duct, hewn in the solid rock. It be^ns 
at the bridge on the Solmona aide, 
where the water entera the channel. It 
IS long, and has six airholes or tptra- 
oo/t, the deepest of which is said to be 96 
palms ( 82} feet). It supplies the foun- 
tains and manufMtories with water. 

From Isemia a road leads to Boiano 
and Campobasso. (Rte. 145.) 

A rapid descent from Isemia brings 
us to the valley of the VoltumOk along 
a beautiful road. At the 50th m. we pass 
under the hamlet of Maochia ; and the 
village of Montaquila is seen on a hill 
above the rt. bank of the Voltnmo, 
which is crossed, at the 47th m«, by a 
fine bridee, where, leaving the town of 
Monteroauni 2 m. on the 1., we enter 
the province of the Tern di Lavoro. 
The approach to Veaairo is extremely 
beautitul ; a rich succession of groves 
and highly cultivated Rbdes, surrounded 
by hills covered with fine oaks, recall in 
many parts some of the finest combina*' 
tions of English scenery. 

H Venafro (3500 Inhab. Inn: Lo- 
Cauda Maccarri, with tolerable beds, 
but nothing to eat; there is a fidr 
eM adjoimng), the ancient Venafrum, 
is beautifuUv situated at the W. ex- 
tremity of the plain of the Voltumo, 
on the lower slopes of the lofty moun- 
tain of Santa Crooe, upon which, about 
half way up its side, are the ruins of 
an old tower. At the base of the moon- 
tain rise the copious sprinjn wluch 
form the Fiume di San fienedetto. 
Another spring in the neiffhbourhood 
retains the name of the fons Pcgpina. 
The slopes of the hills are still covered 
with olives, as in the days of Ho- 
race: — 
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...... inraper addet 

Pressa VenalhuuM quod bacca remiait olivae. 
ScU. II. 4, 68. 

virkUque certat 

Baoca Venafno. 
Od, II. 6. 

Its antiquities have nearly all dis- 
api>eared, and the only vestiges now 
remaining are some fragments supposed 
to belong to the amphitheatre, a small 
portion of the polygonal walls, and 
some inscribed stones. The modem 
town, placed below the site of the an- 
cient, 18 the see of a bishop, and is 
highly picturesque at a distance. The 
feudal casUe of the Caracciolo family, 
occupving a commanding position above 
it, haa formerly fresco portraits of the 
horses for whose breed th« family were 
famous ; but the castle has lost all its 
grandeur, and is now hardly worth a 
visit. Many of the inscriptions record- 
ing the names of the personages to 
whom the horses were presented or 
sold are curious; one is dated 1524. 
Venafro was twice desolated by the 
plague in the last cent. 

After Venafro, the road for many 
miles is perfectly level. At the point 
where it approaches the Voltumo, a 
stone bridge, called the Ponte del Re, 
leads into the Rojral Chase of Venafro, 
irhich abounds with majestic oaks and 
is full of wild boars. The road pro- 
ceeds at a little distance from the rt. 
bank of the river, passing on the rt. 
the villages of Vallecupa, Rocca Pipi- 
rozza, and Sesto. The hills are finely 
wooded: the high cultivation of the 
plains gives great variety to the land- 
scape, and ue mixture' of rock and 
mountain with the other features of the 
country is calculated to remind the tra- 
veller of many parts of Devonshire. 

Leaving Presenzano on the rt., we 
reach 

1^ Tavema di CaianieUo, ' 
a country inn, where this 
road falls into that fh>m 
Rome by Ceprano at the 
Quadrwium, 

(7 m. Torricella.) 

li Calvi. 

(4 m. Lo SpartimentoO 

1) Capua, 

1 Aversa. 

U Naples. 



Rtes. 
140, 141. 



ROUTE 143. 

▲HCONA TO PESCARA, BT THE SHORES 
OF THE ADRIATIC, AND TROJI PES- 
CARA TO NAPLES, BY POPOLI. 

Leaving Ancona, the road passes at 
the 18th m. through Loreto {Hand, for 
Central Italy ^ Rte. 88), and reaches 

21 m. Porto di Recanati (3000 Inhab.), 
a small town on the coast. Thence to 
Civita Nuova, where it crosses the 
Chienti, which separates the Delega- 
tions of Macerata and Fermo. 

18 m. Porto di Fermo (there are S 
Inns here; the ZtoM very good in 1857), 
prettily situated on the Adriatic and 
much frequented during the viUeggia- 
tura season. It is the Catirum Fir- 
manttm of Pliny. The scenery in its 
neighbourhood is very fine. From 
Porto di Fermo a road of 4 m. leads to 
Porto di S. E^idio, 4 m. beyond which 
is Porto di Civita Nuova; from the 
latter a very good road of 18 m. to 
Macerata. (See Handbook of Central 
Italy, Rte. 88.) Another road branches 
off to 

[Fermo (14,000 Inhab.), Fimum 
Picenum, the see of an archbishop, and 
the residence of the Delegate of the 
province, which has an area of 252 sq. 
miles and 110,300 Inhab. It is situ- 
ated 5 m. inland on a hill commanding 
a great extent of interesting country. 
During the Social War Pompey took re- 
ftige here after his defeat by Jndalicius 
and Afranius, the latter of whom he 
eventually defeated under its walls. It 
was occupied by Csesar on his march 
from Rimini. It was taken and retaken 
byBelisariusandTotila. The cathedral 
is dedicated to Sta. Maria Assunta. 
One of the chs. is supposed to occupy 
tiie site of a temple of Juno. Tne 
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college was founded in 1632, hj 
Urban VUI. The neighbourhood 
abounds with channing scenery, and 
the inhabitants are courteous and in- 
structed. "At Fermo," savs Valery, 
** are still shown the ruins of the house 
of Oiiverotto, one of the model tyrants 

groposed by Machiavel in his Prince. 
iliyerotto declared himself prince of 
Fermo, after having massacred his 
uncle, who had brought him up, and 
the principal inhabitants of the town, 
at a banquet ; his reign did not exceed 
a year, as he was waylaid and strangled 
at Sinigallia^ with Vitellozzo, his tutor 
in crime and in war, a yictim worthy 
of his more dexterous rival Cesar 
Borgia." The citadel of Fermo was 
one of the' last strongholds which 
Francesco Sforza poes^sed in the 
March of Ancona, during his struggle 
' with the pope and other Italian princes 
in the 15th cent.] 

Before reaching Porto di Ascoli, 5 
m. off the road, is 

[iS^M^tmsofM, 5000 Inhab., situated 
on a hill surrounded by walls; it is 
supposed to occupy the site of the 
Etruscan city of Ct^ra Montana, Pius 
V. in 1571, gave it the tiUe of city ; it 
has a cathednd dedicated to S. Gregory 
the Great. In the hill beneath the 
town is a remarkable cavern.] 

The road passes the pretty villages 
of GEX>tte a Mare {Cfupra marittma) and 
San Benedetto. 

25 m. Porto di Aaooli, the Papal 
frontier; pasports must be via^od here, 
before entering the Neapolitan States. 
Trom here a road leads to 

[Ascou, Aacuium Picenum, 20 m. off 
to the rt., the capital of a Delegation 
of S58 sq. miles with 92,000 Inhab. 
It occupies a beautiful position, on the 
Tronto, close to the Neapolitan fron- 
tier; it is the see of a bishop, and 
although a dull and dilapidated place, 
it has 12,000 Inhab. It was the first 
city which declared against Rome at 
the commencement ot the Social War. 
It sustained a memorable uege by 
Pompey, who compelled it to surrender 
and beheaded its principal inhabitants. 
Dnrinff the Gothic wars it was besieged 
and WLeu by Totila. Its cathedral is 
said to have been built by Constantine, 
on the ruins of a temple of Hercules. 



It was the birthplace of Nicholas IV. 
The fortress was built from the de- 
signs of Antonio Scmgaiiot and several 
of the public buildings were designed 
by Cola deW Amittrice, whose I^ast 
Supper, painted for the oratory of the 
Corpus Domini^ gained for him a dis- 
tinguished name throughout the pro- 
vince. Prom Ascoli a mountain bndle 
path leads by Civitella del Tronto to 
Teramo, 22 m.] 

1 m. The Tronto (Ihtentus) is the 
boundary of the Papal States ; the Nea- 
politan custom-house is on its S. bank 
at Martin Sicuro^ the Roman station of 
Castnan Truentmum, (Inn: Looanda 
Cesarini), Here passports are vu^tftf, 
and the luggage exammed. If it con- 
tains articles subject to duty, the tra- 
veller is escorted by a guara as &r as 
Giulia Nuova, where he may be de- 
tained some time. Tronto is 1 m. firom 
Porto di Ascoli. 

Between the Tronto and Pescara the 
shores present a plain extending fh>m 
the Apennines to the sea, ana vary- 
ing firom several m. to only ( m. m 
breadth. It is highly cultivated, and 
enjoys a mild temperature, but has 
little to interest the traveller. 

10 m. OiuUa Nuooa (3000 Inhab. 
— Inn : small but tolerable), on a 
hill 1 m. from the shore, is the cus- 
tom-house station for the province. 
It was built in the 15th cent, by 
Giulio Acquaviva, Duke of Atri, who 
removed thither, as a healthier spot, 
the remaining inhabitants of Cattnan 
Novum, whicn was then called San 
Flaviano, fkxmi the body of a saint of 
that name brought thero ftom By- 
zantium in the middle ages. The 
ruins of S. Flaviano are below Giulia 
Nuova on the 1. bank of the Tordino 
(Battnua). 

The Dlain near them was the scene 
of the arawn battle, fought July 27, 
1460, between the armies of John Duke' 
of Aigou, commanded by Niccolb Pic- 
cinino, and of the Milanese allies of 
Ferdinand I. of Aragon, commanded 
b^ Alessandro Sforza and Federigo 
di Montefeltro. This battle, one of 
the most sanguinary conflicts in Ita- 
lian history, lasted 7 hours, during 
the last 3 of which by torohlight. 
When the generals of each army re- 
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called their men, neither was in a 
position to pursue the other, or to do 
more than retire from the scene of 
carnage, leaving all the baggage on 
the field. At daybreak the ravine 
near the castle was filled with the dead 
and dying; and a local chronicler re- 
cords that there was not a foot of 
ground near it which was not covered 
with " bodies, blood, and armour." 



EXCURSION TO TBRAHO, CIVTTELLA DEL 
TBONTO, AND THE GRAN 8A8SO. 

- From Gittlia Nuova a road of 14 m. 
leads along the 1. bank of the Tonlino, 
through a well-cultivated country to 

Teramo (8600 Inhab. — Inn: toler- 
able), the ancient TtUeranvna^ the capital 
of the province of Abruzxo Ultra I., 
and the see of a bishop, situated just 
above the junction of the Tordino and 
the Vezzola, and the residence of 
many rich fimiilies. The Gothic Ca- 
t/tedral, once remarkable, has been sadly 
modernised. In the neighbourhood are 
remains of an ancient amphitheatre, 
ruins of temples, baths, and aqueducts; 
many statues have also been found here. 
The hUls above the town command 
fine views of the Gran Sasso d' Italia, 

From Teramo commences at present 
the great po6t-road of the Abruzzi, for 
that from Aquila to Popoli is merely 
a secondary branch. The distance 
from Teramo to Naples is 21} posts. 
The mail courier travels it three times 
a week, performing the journey to 
Naples in 38 hours. 

A bridle mountain path of 14 m. 
leads from Teramo to 

CHriteUa del Tronto (1800 Inhab.), 
placed on a hill near the Salinello. Its 
castle is built on a rock of travertine. 
From thejtown to the sea-shore, rounded 
masses of breccia, containing fossil 
shells, mixed with pebbles, occur. In 
liS57 the Duke de Guise, who com- 
manded the army of Henry II. leagued 
with Paul IV. against Philip II., laid 
siege to Civitella, which was defended 
wiUi great bravery by its garrison. The 
inhab., even the women, joined the 
garrison in the defence. After three 



weeks, the Duke de Guise, mortified at 
the Pope*s failure to provide him with 
reinforcements, and unwilling to risk a 
battle with the Duke of Alva, who at 
the head of 22,000 men was advancing 
from Giulia Nuova to meet him, raised 
the siege, and retreated towards Rome. 

A new road (41 m.) has been opened 
from Teramo to Aquila. It follows 
the 1. bank of the Vomano, passing 
near Sennrka (200 Inhab.), which was 
for niony centuries the smallest re- 
public in the world; it then traverses 
the narrow valley of Tottea, and by 
the wild passes of Monte San Franco 
passes into the valley of the Aterno. 

The Aicent of the Gran Sasso 
D* Italia, called also the Monte Como, 
is best made from Teramo; but travellers 
who undertake it must be prepared 
to find scarcely any accommodation. 
In fact it should not be attempted with- 
out getting letters of introduction at 
Teramo for some of the proprietors 
residing at Montorio or Isola. The 
middle of July is the best time for the 
ascent. On leaving Teramo the new 
road is followed as far as MonUnio; 
whence, after crossing the Vomano, 
a mountain path will lead by Tes- 
siccia to Isola. where mules and guides 
must be obtained, and where the night 
is spent. Isoia (800 Inhab.) stands at 
the foot of the Gran Sasso on a penin- 
sula nearlv surrounded by two small 
streams, the Marone and the Ruazo. 
The single pyramid of Monte Como, 
broken mto tremendous precipices, 
rises immediately above it, and is 
scarcely ever lost si^ht of during the 
whole ascent. A wild path, nearly 8 
m. lonff, but which will take about 4 
hours, leads from Isola to the Margone 
or Arapietra^ a i-ockv ridge surrounded 
bv rich pastures, where mules are left. 
The tourist ought to be at this spot by 
sunrise ; the rest of the ascent must be 
made on foot. The scenery of the 
ascent is perfectly Alpine in its cha- 
racter, presenting a magnificent variety 
of wooa-crownea hills, torrents, water- 
falls, and precipitous ravines, which 
constitute some of the most striking 
scenes in Italy. The height of Monte 
Como is 10,154 Eng. ft. The upper 
ranges abound with chamois. 

D 
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About 6 m. E. ttom Isola is CasUlli, a 
small Tillage that acquired some cele- 
brity for a manufactory of the so-called 
AbruMsi earthcnuktref which was carried 
to such perfection as to be placed on a 
level with that of Faenza. The art 
is DOW lost, but some of the specimens 
in the cabinets of the curious are re- 
markable for correctness of design and 
vivacity of colour. 



After leavinff Giulb Nova the Tor- 
dino is crossed, and S m. &rther is 
Monte Pagano, where there are three 
Mifu with fiur accommodation. About 
S m. fitrther S. the Vomano, a broad 
stream, very formidable when swollen 
by the winter torrents of the Gran 
Sasso, ia forded. 3 m. beyond the 
Yomano a road branches off to 

[Atbi (7000 Inhab.), the see of a 
biuop, on a commanding eminence 
5 m. inland, with an extensive and 
moat striking view. There are few 
cities in this part of Italy which have 
such high claims to antiquitjr as Hadna 
Picena, Its coins, of which there 
is a complete series in the local col- 
lection of the Sorricchio fhmily, are 
amongst the heaviest specimens known, 
exeeedinffin weight tne oldest Roman 
ossM, ana have XHen assigned to a very 
remote antiquity, some referring them 
to the Etruscan, others to the Greek 
settlers, and others to the Roman 
Colony established there . about 282 
B.C. The fiimily of the Emperor 
Hadrian came originally fh>m this city, 
though he was bom in Spain. Nume- 
rous remains of public edifices, baths, 
and walls attait the size and conse- 
quence of the city. It had a port at the 
mouth of the Piomba {Matrmus). In 
^e neighbourhood are several remark- 
able suDterranean chambers, regularly 
distributed, and resembling those of 
Syracuse. The tribune of the cathe- 
dral, one of the most perfect Gothic 
buildinffs in the Abruzzi, is covered 
with old frescoes.] 

Farther S. is the post station of the 
Osteria Galvano, If posts, near the 
inn of SUvi, which is cleaner than 



usual in these parts. After crossing 
the Piomba, a road leads to 

[CiviTA Santa Kosuo (7000 Inhab.), 
4 m. inland, supposed to be the ancient 
Afupdns of the Vestmi.^ 

After fording the &lino Maggiore, 
S!a/tnas, a dangerous stream whenswoUen 
by heavy rains, a road branches off to 

[Ctvita di Penne, Pinna (10,000 
Inhab.), picturesquely situated on a hill 
14 m. inland. It was the chief town 
of the Vcstini, and during the Social 
War resisted the Roman army that 
besieged it. It still exhibits remains of 
ancient buildings. It is now the chief 
town of the district.] 

The road, before reaching Pescara, * 
skirts a low ranee of hills on the rt. 
covered with villas, which form the 
commune of Castellammare (4000 In- 
hab.), and are frequented as watering- 
places. 

25 Pescara (1450 Inhab.^Inn: La 
Posta ; verv bad), the ancient Atermmn, 
is a fortined town at the mouth of 
the river of the same name. It is 
a dull and miserable place, situated 
in an unhealthy plain, heavily afflicted 
with malaria. It owes its importance 
wholly to its being a military station. 
The fortress was built by Charles V. 

At the mouth of the Pescara, Sforsa 
di Cotignola, the celebrated oondoUiere, 
then in the service of Joanna II., 
perished while leading his army across 
the river on the drd of Januai^, 1424. 
On that day he marched out of Ortona 
with his victorious army on his waj to 
Aquila. It is related that he received 
many warnings by dreams and by the 
predictions of astrologers against setting 
out, and that his attendants considered 
as an evil omen the accidental fiill of 
his standard-bearer when leaving Or- 
tona, by which the banner was torn. 
But Sforza declared that if such omens 
frightened others, they would not 
frighten him. The fortress of Pe- 
scara was occupied by the troops of 
Braccio di Montone, and, all the ordi- 
nary fords having been impeded by 
the garri»>n, Sforza determine to cross 
the broad but insecure mouth of the 
stream. Stormy weather increased the 
dan^rs of the passage. While stand- 
ing m the middle of the river, direct- 
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lag the troop«, Sforsa ww his feivoarite 
page, Mangooe, carried out of his depth; 
in endeavoariDg to save him, the hind 
legs of his horse slipped, and the weight 
of his heavy armour prevented nis 
making any effort to save himself. 
He instantly disappeared, but his iron- 
girt hands were twice seen above the 
waves, as if imploring assistance. The 
horse rose again, but Sforza's body was 
never found. 



£XCUB8ION TO ORTONA, LAMCIANO, AND 
VASTO. 

From Pescara a tolerable country 
road runs along the shore in a S.E. 
direction to 

4 m. F)ranoamUa (3600 Inhab.). placed 
on a hill between the Alento and the 
Faro. 

6 m. Ortona (8100 Inhab.) occupies 
the site, and retains the name of Orton, 
a naval arsenal of the FrmUani, Placed 
on a promoniorv pEx>jecting into the 
sea, it commands an extensive view 
of the Adriatic, the Maiella Mountains, 
and the distant Gran Sasso. Its port 
has been blocked up, but it still ex- 
ports great quantitv of wines, which 
are the best in this part of Italy. 
Ortona was the &vourite winter resi- 
dence of Margaret of Austria, widow of 
Alessandro de* Medici and^ of Ottavio 
Fameee. She died there in a ma^- 
ficent palace she had erected, and which 
stiU exists, but in a dilapidated state. 

llie road quits the coast, and proceeds 
inland to 

7 m. Lamciano, Anxanum (18,900 
Inhab.^, the see of an archbishop, and 
the chief town of the most populous 
district of Abruszo Citra. The neigh- 
bouring country, as well as all . the 
shores of this mountainous province, 
is fertile, and has extensive olive- 
grounds and vineyards, producing a 
species of malmsey (^Malvaaid), Lan- 
ciano is built on three hills, two of 
which are connected by a remarkable 
bridge referred to the 3rd cent., and 
called the Bridge of Diocletian, The 
cathedral, called 8, Maria del PonU, is 
built upon this bridge. The house of 



Aigon endeavoured to increase the 
prosperity of Lanciano, and conferred 
on it the privilege of coiniog money, 
lu the middle ages it was famous for its 
fair which lasted 29 days. It was at the 
siege of Lanciano in 1423 that Braccio 
and Sforza first measured arms together. 

[A new road, called FretUana, 47 m. 
long, has been opened from Ortona 
bjr Lanciano to Koccarasa, where it 
joins the hi^h post road (Rte. 142). 
I'he tract which is finished starts from 
Roccarasa, and, skirting the S. flank 
of the Maiella, reaches FcUena (12 m.), 
and 4 m. farther Tarania ; whence, by 
a long gallery through Monte Ciricolo, 
arrives at liuna, 2 m. off. From the 
latter place a via naiura/tf leads to Casoli 
(8 m.), and thence to Lanciano ( 1 4 m).] 

A good via natwraU from Lanciano 
crosses the Sangro near its mouth, the 
Oaente, and the Asinello, and proceeds 
to 

18 m. Vasto d'Ammonb (10,900 
Inhab. Inn: indifferent), Histoniwn, 
on a hill a few hundred yards from the 
sea. Numerous ruins of ancient edi- 
fices attest its former grandeur and ex- 
tent. In the Piaxsa there is an old 
inscription, which records the fisct of 
L. Viderius Pudens having at thirteen 
years of age borne away the prise of 
Latin poetry in the contests held at 
Rome m the temple of Jupiter Cteptto- 
linus. Jacopo Galdora, the leader of 
the combined armies of Joanna II., 
Blartin V., and Filippo Maria Visoonti, 
built a palace, of which there are large 
remains. Vasto is still a place of some 
importance ; its olive-grounds are rich. 
The Palazzo of the d Avaht family, 
formerly its feudal lords, which was 
enlarged and furnished by the Marehese 
di Pescara, the conqueror of Francis I., 
b said to be still in the same state and 
with the same furniture and pictures 
as when the hero's wife, Vittoria Co- 
lonna, inhabited it. Both Vasto and 
Ortona suffered much in the 14th centy. 
from the " Free Companions " of Fra 
Monreale. 

. In summer it is possible to proceed 
from Vasto to Termoli (18 m.) by a 
via naturale, and thence to Foggia: but 
the traveller would have to undergo 
great hardships and discomforts. Ter-. 
i d2 
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moli will be ▼isitcd with greater facilitj 
from Naples (Rte. 145). 



On leaving Pescara the road follows 
the rt. bank of the river, which in the 
upper part of its course is called Aterno, 
the ancient Atemm^ but below Popoli 
assumed the name of Pescara in the 
7th centy. Cicero and Livy state that 
during the 2nd Punic war it was re- 
portea, among other prodigies, that the 
Atemus had flowed with blood: Se* 
natui nunciaium nt Atemum flwnen nan* 
gume fiuxiase. The prodigy is seen 
sometimes in our dajs, when there is 
a sadden and heavy rain after a long 
drooffht in the upper valleys of Castel- 
vecchio and Subequo, abounding in 
deeply coloured ferrueinous sand. The 
Pescara is the boundary between the 
provinces of Abnuzo Citra and Abruzzo 
Ultra I. 

Otteria di Carabba, at the foot of the 
hill of Chieti. Cloee by it on the 1. an 
ascent of 2 m. leads to 

1 Chieti (17,000 Inhab. — Inn: 
Aqwiia dTOrOf tolerable), the capital of 
the Abruzzo Citn, the ancient !P8aU 
JnamuitnomiHi .* 

Gal nobile iiomen 

MamMifW domot, oUurtunqae Teate ferelMt. 
Six.. Ital. xvn. 46T. 

It Stands on a hill commanding a fine 
view, is the see of an archbishop, and 
the residence of many rich fiimilies. 
The Abbate Galiani, who, as Neapoli- 
tan Secretary of Embassy, shone among 
the '* beaux esprits" at the court of 
Louis XVI., was a native of Chieti. 
The order of the Theatmea took their 
name fh>m this place, their founder, 
Paul IV., having been its archbishop. 
Of the manv remains of Tixite, the 
most remarkable are — seven large 
halls, part, perhaps, of some Thermse, 
near the Tintoria, ruins of a gateway, 
and of a large theatre near tide Porta 
Seahf and several inscriptions built 
into the walls of the cathedral, some 
of which refer to the Asinian family, 
to which Asinius Pollio, the friend of 
Horace and of Virsil, belonged. The 
churches of S. Paolo and of Sta. Maria 



del Tricaglio (a irUm eaUtbua) sund on 
the foundations of temples of Hercules 
and of Diana Trivia. From Chieti 
there is a road of 16 m. to Lanciano. 

Returning to the high road, 12 m. 
from the Osteria di Carabba, we cross 
the Orta, a mountain stream, and 1 m. 
beyond, on the 1. bank of the Pescara, 
are the ruins of a monastery, dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity , and called San 
Clemente from a pope of that name. 
It was founded by the emperor Louis 
II. for the purpose of receiving the 
body of that pope, which he obtained 
from Adrian II. in 866. Remains of 
the church and monastery, some bas- 
reliefs, and the brazen gates inscribed 
with the names of the possessions of 
the establishment, still attest the ex- 
tent and wealth of the foundation. 

[The tourist fond of wild scenerv 
may follow here a path on the 1. which 
by S, Valentino leads to Roccftmorici 
(4 m.), situated on one of the lower 
slopes of the Maiella, About S m. from 
the latter place, at a spot called Fbr~ 
netti, fine large crystals of sulphate of 
strontian are found. From Roccamo- 
rice the path ascends the valley of the 
Orfenta to the Piano del Molino, where 
it is abruptly closed by the peaks of 
Monte Caoailo, Monte Muochia, and 
Monte Amaro, the highest peak of the 
Maiella group (8956 ft.). Here the 
Orfenta has its oriein from a beautiful 
double waterftiU descending from the 
stupendous buttresses of Monte Cavallo 
and Monte Mucchia. Another path 
descends from the Piano del Molino 
through Caramanico to SaUe, whose 
inhabitants, as well as those of MoeeU 
laro and Bolognano, villages near it, 
have long enjoyed the reputation of 
manu&cturing the best strings for mu- 
sical instruments. From Salle the 
tourist may either rejoin the hi^ road 
below Tbooo, or, crossing the ndge of 
the Morrone, whose highest peak is 
6862 ft., descend to Solmona (Rte. Hit) 
through the long and narrow ^rge of 
Valle di Mala dipa, covered with thick 
forests in which the Santolina Alpina 
grows most luxuriantly. The excursion 
by Si Valentino and Roccamorice to the 
waterfells of the Orfenta, and thence 
through Caramanico and Salle to Tocoo, 
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irill occupy a little more than 5 hours, 
and therefbre, by starting early from 
Chieti, it will be possible to accom- 
plish it and reach Popoli in the even- 
mg. But if it is prolonged by crossing 
the Morrone and descending to Sol- 
mona, it will take at least 6 hours, as 
most of the excursion must be made 
on foot.] 

I Turri, post station. Half way be- 
tween Turrt and Popoli is the village of 

Tooco (4000 Inhab.)» picturesquely 
utuated on a cliff overhanging tlie roail 
on Uie 1. It was the birthplace of Carlo 
di Tocco, a lawyer of the 12th eenty., 
from whom the Princes of Monte- 
miletto descend. 

The valley beyond this contracts into 
a narrow gorse about 3 m. long, called 
Intermontij whose steep limestone sides 
appear to have been cut through by the 
river Pescara forcing its way between 
them. 

4^ m. Popoli, situated at the upper 
end of the pass, where the Atemo by 
a sudden bend changes its direction to 
the N.E., and becomes the Pescara. 
Here this route fiOls into Rte. 142, 
p. 41. 



ROUTE 144. 

NAPLES TO ROME, BT 8. OERMANO, 
80RA, AVEZZAMO, TAOLLAOOZZO, 
AMD TIVOLI. 

The scenery of this route is very 
beautiful ; the way of seeing it to the 
best advantage is to follow it fi[om I 



Naples to Rome, going up the valley 
of the Liris. The inns are very bad, 
and in some places there are none ; it 
will therefore be useful to get letters 
of introduction to the resident pro- 
prietors before leaving Naples. As 
there are neither post-horses nor vet- 
turini on the line, the best plan will 
be to hire a light carriage as far as 
Avezzano, and allow a return fare to 
Naples. The carriage should be sent 
so as to reach Capua very early; tlie 
trai'eller may start by the 7 o'clock 
train, which will give him time to visit 
the Amphitheatre at Santa Maria 
{ExcvrsUms frwn Naples), and pro- 
ceed bv the next train to Capua, from 
which he should set out by 11 o'clock. 
He will stop to bait at the Tavema 
di Caianiello, and reach S. Germano 
in the evening. On the 2nd day he 
can visit in the morning Montecasino. 
leave S. Germano soon after 12, see 
the remains of Aquino and Rocca 
d'Arce, and ^ to Sora. On the 3rd 
day visit Arpmo, the fiedls of the Liris, 
the island of S. Pac^o, the lake of Posta, 
and return to Sora. The 4th day ascend 
the valley of Roveto, visit the Falls of 
Morino or Civita d'Antino, see the en- 
trance of the Claudian Aqueduct below 
Capistrello, and the Ounicoli under 
Monte Selviano, and sleep at Avezzano. 
On the 5th day visit Celano and Alba, 
and reach TagLiacozzo. 

At the latter place horses must be 
hired to proceed to Tivoli. The beau- 
tiful and interesting country along this 
route, as &r as Sora or Avezzano, 
may be explored as an excursion from 
Naples. 

Starting fVom Naples by Capodichino, 
the road passes through 



16 m. C^pua, by R^y, I •> 
4 nu LoSpartimento.) • 

4 m. CalvL 
1 m. TorriceUa. 

2 m. Teano. 

5 m. Tavema di Caianiello. 
6 m. Taverna di Caianiello. 

8 m. Taverna di Mignano. 
10 m. S. Germano. 

9 m. La Mel£ft. 

5 m. Arce (1500 Inhab.), tlie fron- 
tier custom-house of the road from 
Ceprano to Isola, b on the slope of a 
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conical hill crowned by the medi«yal 
fortress of Rocca d'Arce. 

There is a smalL tavern, near the 
dog<vMf but it affords no accommodation. 
The position of Rocca <r Aroe^ still occu- 
pying the site of the ancient Arx, is 
very striking. It has many remains 
of polygonal walls, and is a picturesque 
object from all parts of the surrouudinf 
country. It was strongly fortified 
during the middle ages, and was con- 
sidered impregnable. It is supposed 
to be the ancient Arooawm^ near which 
was the villa of Quintus Cicero, men- 
tioned by his broUier in his letters to 
AtticQS, and in the dialogues De Le- 
gibns: locmn astate umbrosiorem mdi 
nunqwan. Many inscriptions have been 
discovered in which the names of the 
Cicero family occur. Some ruins on 
the east are called L*aja di Cioerone^ 
or Cicero's Bam, and a ruined aqueduct 
is supposed to be that which Quintus 
employed the architects Messidius and 
Phiioxenus to construct. 

From Arce we proceed parallel to the 
]. bank of the Lins ; bat the river is sel- 
dom visible from the road. Soon after 
crowng a sulphurous stream, we see on 
a hill on the rt. the village of Fontana, 
and on the 1. beyond the frontier 
Monte S. Giovanni, formerly known 
for its vast and wealthy monastery. 

At the 4th m. from Arce a road of 4 
m. branches off on the rt. to Arpino. 
Close to the road, a few m. before 
reaching Isola, the liris forms a series 
of rapids, called La Natrella, close 
to the small island of San Paolo. Near 
it b a ruined aroh, the remains of a 
Roman bridge which hero crossed the 
river. 

7 m. Isola (4Q00 Inhab.-~/nn .• small, 
but clean), remarkable for the Falls of 
the Liria, It is built on a small island 
surrounded by two branches of the 
river, at the foot of an elevated plat- 
form on which stands the old feudal 
castle of the former dukes of Sora. 
The river is divided by this mass of 
rock into two branches, which rush 
down from the platform on either side 
of the castle, forming the principal cas- 
cades. The first fall is perpendicular, 
and is nearly 100 feet high ; the second 
is at the extremity of the town, where 



the mun branch of the river rushes 
down an inclined plane, many hundre<l 
feet in lencth, forming a majestic com- 
bination of cascade and cataract. At 
the foot of the &11 is a cloth manu&c- 
tory, through which the water is car- 
ried to turn the mills. 

The finest view of Isola and the 
upper valley of the Liris as far as Sora 
is from the hill of S. Giovenale, facing 
the town on the rt. of the road. 

Isola has several cloth, linen, and 
paper mills, which supply the northern 
provinces of the kingdom. The tra- 
veller cannot fail to be struck with 
the peculiar beauty of the women of 
Isola, Sora, and Arpino. They are 
amongst Uie handsomest in Italy. 
Their costume is perfectly Greek. 
They wear sandals pointed at the toe, 
red petticoats, and blue and red striped 
aprons, behind as well as in front, pre- 
cisely in the manner of the modern 
Greeks. The pitchers which they 
carry on their heads are quite classical 
in their forms. From Isola the tra- 
veller may orotfs into the Roman Stales, 
and visit Casamari (4 m.) (i^. 141, p. 
25). After leaving Isola the road 
ascends a gentle slope, at the end of 
which is the Cartiera del Fibreno, the 
paper manufactory of Mons. Lefebvre, 
recently created Count of Balzorano, 
the machinery of which is driven by 
the Fibreno, which here falls into the 
Liris. In the gardens of this gentle- 
man are the Cascatelle, or little falls, 
of the two rivers. Those of the 
Fibreno, although coming fW>m the 
manufactory, are very fine, and would 
be considered striking in any other 
place; but those of the Liris are so 
beautiful as to monopolise admiration. 
The inclined surface of rock down 
which the river rushes is broken trans- 
versely in five or six places, and at 
each of these a separate cascade 
is fonfled. The Fibi'enus is men- 
tioned by Cicero as remarkable for the 
coldness of its waters. It abounds with 
delicious trout. 

About a mile beyond this is the 
monastery of S, Domenico Abate, on the 
Isola 8, Paolo, an island formed by the 
Fibreno shorUy before its falling into 
the Liris, and identified with the InnUa 
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Arpinagt Cicero's birthplace, the scene 
of hJB dialogues De Legibus, and the 
spot where he composed his oraiioiis 
for Plancius and Scaurus. The ch. was 
built from the ruins of Cicero's Arpine 
villa ; in its walls, seen fit>m the front 
ffarden of the monastery, are several 
fragments of Doric ornaments, tri- 
glyphs, and bas-reliefs. The subterra- 
nean ch., said to date from lu30, is 
curious for its architecture, approach- 
ing that of the early Saxon style in 
England ; it is the place where S. Do- 
menico Abate died. The low columns, 
of granite and marble, with capitals of 
dififerent orders, were also taken from 
the niins of Cicero's villa. At the dis- 
tance of 10 minutes' walk is an inscrip- 
tion, placed, it is said, many years ago 
by an EUiglish traveller, and now almost 
illegible, stating that it mai'ks the exact 
site of the villa, but no remains of foun- 
dadons are now visible. Cicero was 
very fond of this island, and in one of 
his dialogues he reminds Atticus that 
his ancestors bad lived there for many 
generations, and that his father had 
rebuilt the villa:— £<7o twro, cum licet 
pham dies a6»M, praseriim hoc tempore 
amUf et amxenitatem hone et Kdubritatem 
aequor; raro euUem licet, . . I[<sc est tnea 
et lu^ue fratris tnei germani patria; hie 
enim orti stupe <mtiqiassimaj hie sacrct, 
hie genuSf hie majontm multa testigia. 
Quid pturai hone vides villam, ut nunc 
quidem esl, lautius cddificatampatrisnostri 
studio; qui eum esset infirnvi valetudine, 
hie fere atatem egit m Uteris. Sed hoc 
ipso m loco cum €tvus viveret, et <mtiquo 
more paroa esset villa, tU ilia Curiana in 
SabiniSf me scito esse natum ; quare inest 
nescio quid, et latet in animo ac sensu meo, 
quo me plus hie locus fortasse dclectet. - 
De Leg, ii. 1. In the reply of Atticus 
we have a description of the site as 
complete and graphic as if it had 
been written yesterday: — Sed x>enium 
M insuUun est, hoc vero nihU est amanius, 
etenim hoc quasi rostro fundititr Fibrenus, 
et dioisus cequaliter in duos partes, latera 
hoc adluit, rapideque dihpsus cito in vnwn 
conJUut, et tanium complectitur quod satis 
sit modices palestra loci; quo effecto, tan- 
quam id habuarit, operis ao muneris, ut 
hanc nobis effioeret sedem ad disputandum, 
statim pretcipitai m Lirim, et quasi in 



familiam patriciam venerit, amittit nomen 
obscurius, Lirimque multo gelidiorcmfacit ; 
nee enim aliud hoc frigidius fiamen attigi, 
quiun ad multa adccsserim ut rtx pcde 
tcntare id possim. We learn from his 
letters to Atticus that Cicero had here 
a library which he called Amaltfu^a, in 
imitation of the name by which the 
great librar}' of Atticus in Epirus was 
designated. Martial tolls us that the 
island afterwards became the property 
of Silius Italicus: — 

Siliiia Arpino Und«ni succurrit agello ; 
Siliiu et vateiu nou miiiiu ipse tulit. 

Sp, XI. 49. 

Some antiquaries have placed Cicero's 
villa at CanicUo, another small island 
I m. higher up the stream ; but the 
unmistakeable description of its situa- 
tion given by Cicero, the local inspec- 
tion of the place showing that the 
Fibreno falls into the Liris shortly 
^tatim) after forming the island of San 
Paola the remains found on the spot, 
and the tradition connected with it, 
leave no doubt whatever on the sub- 
ject. The great interest that every 
classical traveller must necessarily 
attach to a spot so full of associations 
with the great Roman orator and states- 
man will be our apology for having 
entered into these details. 

Above the island, crossing the Liris 
at an oblique angle, are the ruins of a 
Roman bridge, (aJled the Ponte di Ci- 
cerone, Only one of its three arches 
is now standing. After seeing the con- 
vent of S. Domenico, travellers, before 
going to Sora, may visit Arpino. A mad 
to it (4 m.) turns off to the 1. soon after 
passing the paper-mills on the Fibreno, 
and another lower down from Camello. 
The views of the fertile and varied 
oountiy which it commands, as it 
winds gradually up the mountain, are 
very b^utiful. 

Arpino (12,500 Inhab.), the Vols- 
cian city of Arpinum, the birthplace of 
Cicero and Marius, two of the most 
illustrious names in Roman history . Its 
situation on two hills is so beautiful 
that we are at no loss to account for 
the partiality of Cicero, who, in one 
of his letters to Atticus, a]^plies to it 
affectionately the description which 
Homer makes Ulysses give of his be- 
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loved Ithaca. The ch. of Sftn Michele 
is said to occupy the site of a Temple of 
the Muses, and nine niches in its walls 
are supposed to have contained their 
statues. The Palazzo Castello u the 
reputed site of the house of Marius, 
and the Strada delta Cortina is pointed 
out hy local tradition as the site of 
that of Cicero, though there is no 
authority for supposing tliat he had 
any dwelling here, except his native 
house at S. Paolo. The PaOtzzo del 
Com'Me is decorated with statues of 
Cicero and Marius; the College is 
called the ColUgio Tullkmo ; the armo- 
rial bearings of the town conbist of the 
simple letters M. T. C. ; and the inha- 
bitants still show their veneration for 
the great orator by frequently nving 
their sons the Christian names of Marco 
Tullio. . The town has thrivinff manu- 
factories of paper, ribbons, and cloth. 
Many inscriptions preserved in the 
walls of the chs. and other buildings 
show that the ancient city was also 
remarkable for its woollen manufac- 
turers and fullers. The ch. of S, 
Maria di Civita occupies the site of a 
temple dedicated to Mercury Lanariui, 
Cicero's father, according to Dion 
Cassius, was a fuller, and the name 
TuUiuB is of frequent occurrence in 
these inscriptions, as is that of Fufidini^ 
which is mentioned more than once in 
Cicero's letters. Another inscription 
in the possession of the Vito fiunily 
records the name of TUua' Egnatim, the 
friend whom Cicero recommends to 
P. Servilins Isauricus as the generous 
companion of his exile, who hi^ shared 
with him all the puns, the difficulties, 
and the dangers which he had under- 
gone during that most unfortunate pe- 
riod of his life. Modern Arpino was 
the birthplace of Giuseppe Cesori, the 
painter, better known as the Cav. Arpino, 
whose house is still shown. The town 
has a theatre, but no good inn. 

The ancient citadel stands on the 
summit of the hill above the town, and 
is still called Civita Vecchia. The ascent 
is steep, but the ruins will amply repay 
the trouble. The Cyclopean walls are 
not so perfect as those of Alatri, as 
they were built upon and fortified in 
the middle ages, but enough remains 



to mark the strength and extent of Che 
massive fortress. The finest relic to 
be seen here is the pointed gateway 
called the Porta deW Arco. It is coi.- 
structed of enormous polygonal blocks 
of stone, without cement, gradually 
converging upwards; and is unique 
as a gate, although in its general form 
and structure it bears some similarity to 
those of Mycenae and Tiryns ami to 
certain pointed archways in the Etrus- 
can sepulchres of Cervetri. Near it 
are the remains of the ancient cloaca; 
of massive blocks, and in the same 
polygonal style. Some portions of an 
ancient pavement, retaining the marks 
of chariot-wheels, are also visible. The 
larse square tower in the citadel is said 
to nave been for some time the resi- 
dence of King Ladislaus. Lower down 
is a fine Roman arch, now used as one 
of the gateways of the modem town. 
Of the nistory of Arpinum we know 
little more than that it was one of the 
five Satumian cities; that about B.C. 
302 its citizens obtained the Roman 
franchise, and later, b.c. 188, were en- 
rolled in the Cornelian Tribe and 
obtained the right of suffrage; and 
that M. P. Cato and Pompey said it 
deserved the eternal gratituoe of ftomc 
for having given her two saviours. In 
the 15th centy., at the commencement 
of the war between Ferdinand I. and 
John of Anjou, Arpino embraced the 
Angevine cause, ana was attacked and 
captured by Orsini, the general of Pius 
U., who feivoured the claims of Ferdi- 
nand. The Pope, on hearing that 
Arpino had ftllen, gave orders that it 
should be spared on account of Cicero 
and Marius, ** Parce Arpinnttbus ch Cuii 
Marii et Marci T\dlii tnemoriam," 

If the traveller visits Arpino on his 
way to Naples, he may join the high 
road below Isola at the 4th m. from 
Arce. 

On returning to the high road below 
Camello, we follow the Liris to the 
gate of the town of 

3 m. SoRA (8000 Inhab. --Inn small 
but clean;, the chief town of a district, 
placed in a flat but not unpleasant posi- 
tion, and half surrounded by the Liris, 
which makes a bend round the city. 
The houses are large, and the streets 
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Wide and well paved. Oq a rocky hill 
immediately behind it, closing as it 
were the entrance of the upper valley, 
are the remains of the Cyclopean walls 
of the ancient citadel, and the ruins of 
the feudal castle, which was the strong- 
hold successively of the Cantelmi, the 
Tomacelli, the Buoncompagui, and 
other powerful families. Soi-a, which 
^ives a ducal title to the latter family, 
IS the sec of a bishop, and was the 
birthplace of Cardinal Baronius. In 
1229 it was taken and burnt down by 
Frederick II. In front of the cathedral 
there are several ancient inscriptions 
and fragments of sepulchral monuments. 
The ancient Sora was taken by the 
Romans from the Volsci, who revolted 
against the Roman settlers and admitted 
the Samnites, who were in turn expelled 
by the Romans. It was one of the 
refractory colonies in the second Punic 
war, and many years afterwards it was 
recolonized by order* of AuA;ustus. 
Juvenal represents it as one of those 
country towns in which an honest man 
might reside with comfort in that age 
of oormption:— 

81 potes aveltl ClrcenstboB, opttanA Som, 
Aot FabreteriA domas, aut Fnuinone paratar, 
Qnantl nunc tenebitw anom conducis In annum. 
Sat. m. 823. 
The Strong position of Sora, and its 
importanoe as a frontier fortress npon 
the great military road to the Abruzzi, 
has recently attracted the attention of 
the government, and en^neers are now 
at work on its fortifications. 



XZCUR8I0N TO THE LAKE OF lA P08TA 
AND TO ATU4A. 

From Sora a road across the moun- 
tains leads by Atina to S. Germane, and 
may be followed by travellers on their 
return, instead of pasong agiun through 
IsoU and Arce. 4 m. from Sora the 
road passes on the 1. the small lake 
of La Posta, from which the FSbrenua 
takes its origin. This beautiful sheet 
of water at the foot of a mountain, on 
the slopes of which are the villages 
of La Posta, Vicalvi, and Alvito, is of 
great depth, and so clear that the co- 
pious spring^ which supply it may be 



seen bubbling up from the bottom. It 
abounds with wild fowl and delicious 
trout. 8 m. beyond it, after a consi- 
derable ascent through a picturesque 
country, we reach Atina, which retains 
its ancient name and position on a hill, 
1300 ft. high, near the river Melfa. 
The view from it, embracing the Castle 
of Sora and the plain of the Melfa, is 
very striking; but the peculiar posi- 
tion and the lofty and bleak Apennines, 
which bound the horizon on all sides, 
and especially towards the S., give the 
place a wild and desolate aspect, and a 
dreary and inhospitable character to the 
landscape. Virgil speaks of Atina as 
a powerful city, " Atin^i potens,** lont 
before the foundation of Rome, and 
Cicero represents it as one of the most 
distinguished cities of Italy in his day. 
Some of the streets retain traces of their 
ancient navement. Its polygonal walls, 
detached portions of whicn are still 
visible, enclosed the whole summit of 
the hill, part only of which is now 
occupied, and on the highest point, 
where probably the citad^ stood, they 
are better preserved and of much larger 
blocks. There is also a gateway of 
Roman architecture, called the Foria 
Aitrea, remains of an aqueduct, sub- 
structions of two temples, and nume- 
rous sepulchral monuments and inscrip- 
tions. 2 m. from Atina the road is 
carried through the pass of Cancello, 
1682 ft. high. At the 4th m. it skirts 
the village of BelmorUe, placed on a 
barren hill ; on the rt. lower down it 
crosses the rapids under the pictnr- 
esaue and thriving village of SL EHj, 
and after the llth m. reaches 8. Ger- 
mane. The scenery on coming down 
towards S. Elia is extensive and very 
beautiful. From Atina a bridle-road 
leads to Picmisco, {Rte, 142, p. 45.) 

The road ftx>m Sora to Capistrello 
traverses the Val di Rvoeto in a N.W. 
direction, ascending the 1. bank of the 
Xiris. The word Roveto signifies a 
thicket, and is well applied here, for 
the valley is one continued forest of 
oaks. The road passes 6 m. from Sora, 
below BaUorano (3000 Inhab.), a town 
placed on the slope of a rocky hill 
crowned by a baronial castle of the 

D3 
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Piccolominu. Numeroas villages are 
scattered over the lower hills on each 
side of the valley, which is narrow and 
bounded on either side by lofty moun- 
tains. Those on the Papal frontier 
are covered with dense forests, which 
abound with wolves, and with the lynx, 
called by the peasantry gatto-pardo. 

About 7 m. beyond Balzorano we 
leave, nearly 2 m. off the road, on a 
hiffh mountain on the rt , 

ICivUa tT Antino (1800 Inhab.), the 
AfUinum of the Marsians. It exhibits 
remains of its polygonal walls, and a 
gateway, still an entrance to the vil- 
hige, and called Porto (7ampaiii/f. There 
is no inn, but tho hospitable house of 
the Perranti fkmil^ has for many years 
liberally and cordially received travel- 
lers. In the vestibule of the house are 
preserved many Latin inscriptions,- one 
of which to Varia Montana by her sur- 
viving parents is very touching.] 

About 8 m. beijrond Bolsorano, and 
on the opposite side of the river, at 
the junction of a stream called Lo 
Schioppo or Romito, below the village 
of Mormo, the Falls of the Romito are 
visible. A path of 4 m. ascending 
along the course of the stream leads to 
them. ThejT are situated in a fine 
natural amphitheatre, formed by Monte 
Oepacore and Monte Cantaro. The 
principal waterfidl, called Lo ScMoppo, 
springs from the edge of the rock with 
great force, at a greater height than 
uat of Terui, and m fidling forms such 
a curve as to admit of passing behind 
it. About 4 m. ikrther on we reach 

1 4 m. CwUella di Rooeto (1 500 Inhab.), 
where some refreshment can be got. 
It stands upon a height on the rt. bank 
of the river, between two small tribu- 
taries of the liris. S m. beyond, the 
valley contracts into a defile, on the 
1. of which is the village of Caniitro on 
the top of a high and thickly wooded 
hill, uid further on Petchio C<male, 
situated on a projecting rock which 
almost closes up the valley. The road, 
after passing through a narrow gorge, 
reaches 

6 m. Osptiftrtfffo (1 400 Inhab.), perched 
on a mountain buik at the junction of 
the valley of Roveto with the upper 
valley of Iftrfa, In ascending to it 



the road passes bv the mouth of the 
Emissary, formed by Claudius, for 
draining the lake fStcino, and of which . 
we Shan speak in describing that lake. 
This is the best point for examining 
the construction of this magnificent 
work. From Capistrello the road is 
carried through tne upper extremity 
of the Campi Palcntmi, along the line 
of the Emissary, passing by some of its 
Cunicoli or air-shafts. Tagliacozxo is 
seen at a distance on the 1. On ascend- 
ing Monte Salviano, which is covered 
with the wild sage (salvia) from which 
it derives its name, a magnificent view 
of the lake is obtained, backed by an 
amphitheatre of mountains, amonsst 
which the Velino on the N. and the 
lofty range of the Maiella on the S. are 
seen rising majestically above the others. 
The whole scenery bears a strong re- 
semblance to some of the finest land- 
scapes of Switzerland. In descending, 
the road proceeds along the plain bor- 
dering the lake to 

7 m. Avezzano (3S00 Inhab. — /nn 
small and dirty), tne chief town of a 
district, situated in a fertile plain co- 
vered with almond-trees and vmeyaids* 
at a distance of about 1 m. from the 
lake. The ch. of S. Bartolommeo con- 
tains an inscription recording the thanks 
of the Senate and people of Rome to 
Trajan for the land which he had 
reclaimed from the lake. The baronial 
castle, built by the Colonna, and now 
the property of the Barberini fiunily, 
is a conspicuous object from the shores 
of the buce. It contains many Roman 
inscriptions discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The Logo Fucino (Fucmut), called 
also Logo di Celano, is said to have an 
area of 86,315 acres, and to be 85 m. in 
circumference. It is subject to rises 
and fgdls, which are difficult to explain ; 
hence its depth is subject to coniider- 
able variations. In 1R58 its deepest 
part was found to be 58 ft. near S. Bene- 
detto on the eastern shore. Beinf 8230 
ft. above the level of the sea, frost is 
not uncommon along the shores, and the 
lake itself is known to have been ftt>aeQ 
over in 1167, 1229, 1595, 1 688, and 1726. 
It is well stocked with carp, pike, tench, 
and barbel. Its scenery is fincb espe- 
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eially towards the S. angle and on the 
£. shore^ where the lofty mountains 
which overlook it offer good subjects 
for the pencil of the artist. These 
mountains abound with lynxes and 
wild boars; the banks of the lake with 
▼ipersy and the lake itself with water- 
snakes. The ancient Marsi, the inhabit- 
ants of this district, are celebrated 
by the Roman poets for their skill in 
charming serpents ; and some of their 
descendants, even at this day, are found 
all over the kincdon\ earning a liveli- 
hood by the exhibition of their art : — 



Qnf n et Marmbto Tenit de genta a 
Fnmde raper ptleun et felid oomptu 
Arcbippi regis mteso, foriiuimtti Umbro : 



Vlpereo geoeri et gnivlber spirantibus bydrit 
^MUgere qui somnoe cantoqae nuuiuque sole- 

MtOeebataue ira$, ei momu arte leeobeU. 
Sed Doo URidAoiie medicari cospidls fctuin 
Kvalnit : neqtie eum Juvl^re Id vulnera canta» 
Somrilfeii, et Harris qTuedtn io montJbus 



Te fMMMM Angilia, vUixa U Fitdnui mtda, 
Te Uquldi flev«re Utoa. 

Vi«o. JBh, VTi. 750. 

The history of the attempts made to 
relieve the towns on the shores of the 
lake from the destructive inundations 
to which they have been subject is 
g^ven at great length by the Latin 
writers. The absence of any visible 
outlet for the abundant streams which 
flow into it led to the belief that its 
waters were discharged by unseen 
chaunels; and hence any unusual in- 
undation in the valleys of the Velino 
or the Tiber was at once attributed to 
this cause. The Biarsi petitioned Julius 
CsBsar to devise some means of carrying 
off the superabundant waters ; but no- 
thing was attempted until the reign of 
Claimiusy who undertook to construct 
.an emissary at his own odst, provided 
the Marsi gave up to him the land 
reclaimed l^ the drainage. The result 
of this vrangement was the emissary 
which conveys the waters into the Lins 
by a tunnel 3 m. and 788 yards long, 
cut through the Monte Salviano, almost 
in a direct line to Capistrello, and upon 
which 30,000 men were employed for 
eleven years. It is about 13 ft. in 
heif^t and 6 in breadth, and its upper 
end, nearest the lake, at the spot called 
the Inoiie^ is aboat 15 ft. below the 



bottom of the deepest part of the lake ; 
ite general fall is about 1 in 810. It 
is in pai*t cut through a solid calcare- 
ous rock, and in part through a loose 
slaty marl. It has 33 shafts (pozzi), 
from which, no doubt, the works were 
conducted and ventilation established 
within. The brickwork lining of parts 
of the emissary and some walls about 
the entrance and the cunicoli and stair- 
cases remain in a fair state of preserva- 
tion ; and in those parts where it has 
been carried through the solid rock the 
distances carved by the Roman work- 
men are still to be seen sharply cut. 

The naumachia and gladiatorial 
games which took place in honour of 
the event, in the presence of Claudius 
and Agrippina, are described by Sue- 
tonius ana Tacitus; but when the 
waters were let into the passage, they 
met with an obstruction which caused 
them to regurgitate with such im- 
petuositv that the bridge of boats, on 
which the emperor and his court wero 
assembled, was nearly destroyed. Ta- 
citus, after recording the heroic bravery 
of the malefiictors who manned the 
fleet for this emei display, describes 
the panic caused by this accident, 
and the accusations heaped by Affrip* 
pina upon Narcissus, the director of the 
works, who recriminated hj an attack 
on her character and ambition. It is 
believed that at a subsequent period 
Claudius completed this magnificent 
work, which Plin^ ranks among his 
greatest undertakmgs. Trajan ap- 
pears, from the inscription at Avezano, 
to have recovered some land in the 
neighbourhood of that town,and Hadrian 
also made an attempt to drain the lake. 
The emperor Frederick II. ordered the 
emissary to be re-opened, but the work 
was stopped by his death. In the last 
cent, the Abbate Lolli examined its 
course, and induced king Ferdinand to 
turn his attention to the subpectand at- 
tempt to repair the emissary m 1 786, but 
the war that soon broke out put an end 
to it. The work was resumed in 1826, 
and was much advanced in 1831, es- 
pecially on the side of Capistrello, when 
It was suspended. 

In 1853 the present king granted in 
perpetuity all the land that might be 
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reclaimed bv draining the lake to a 
Company, Who invited Mr. C. Hutton 
Gregory, an Enfflish engineer, to pre- 
pare plans for the restoration of the 
emissary. Mr. Gregory in 1854 recom- 
mended the enlargement of the emis- 
sary to an oval section about 14 ft. 
wide and 20 ft. high, straightening it 
in parts where it is crooked, and reduc- 
ing the bottom to a uniform inclina- 
tion. His plans embraced a complete 
system of juices at the upper end to 
regulate the entrance of the water 
from the canal which was proposed to 
be cut to the deepest part of the lake. 
The estimate for the whole of* these 
works was £217,000. Mr. Gregory 
expected that they would require 18 
months to construct; that 18 months 
more were to be allowed for drawing off 
the water, and that about 30,000 acres 
of land would be reclaimed. Since 
then the draining has been undertaken 
by a company, at the head of which is 
Prince Torlouia, and is now progressing 
accordiog to the plans of the late emi- 
nent French engineer, M. de Montricher, 
who brought the waters of the Durance 
to Biarseil les. The operations, which it 
is expected will be completed in 1859, 
coDsiste in widening the. emissary and 
in prerenting its future deterioration bv 
extensive arching in masonry through 
the strata of clay and loose gravel m 
which a considerable portion of it is 
excavated, and in forminc a large 
basin where the emissary leaves the 
lake 80 as to regulate the discharge of 
ite waters. 

FEx>m Avessano there are roads to 
Gelano, Magliano, andTagliaooszo; to 
the latter place we shall proceed after 
visitinff tnose towns near the lake 
which deserve particular observation. 

6 m. Celano (4900lnhab. — Inn, a 
common tavern), the most important 
town on the lake, is beautifully situated 
on a hill about 4 m. from its N.E. 
angle. The views in its neighbourhood 
are extremely interesting. The Piazza, 
or market-place, is itself a picture. Its 
CattU is a fine and striking specimen 
of the medisBval military architecture 
in Italy. It was built about 1450 by 
one of the three husbands of the 
Countess Covella, and was till very 



recently in good preservation. The 
interior of this building, with its ^arved 
doorways and windows, chapel, &c., 
well deserves a visit. In the ch. of 
the Convento di Voile Verde, below 
the town, is the chapel of the Picco- 
lomini, which was painted by Qiulio 
Romnno. Celano was the birthplace 
of the Beato Totnmnso di Celano, who 
died in 1253, and is considered by 
many to have been the author of the 
Requiem known by its first words, 
* Dies Ira, dies ilia* 

The Contado of Celano is noted in 
Italian history for the misfortunes of 
the Countess Covella, and for the cruel 
and unnatural -wnxfkre waged against 
her by her son Ruggierotto. She 
was the last descendant of the Counts 
Rnggieri, of Norman extraction, who 
held a considerable tract of the neigh- 
bouring country. Her son, deurous 
of Dossessine himself of his mother's 
lands, joiuM the Anjon party, and 
prevailed upon their captain, Piccinino, 
to support him in wresting the Con- 
tado from her. After seinnir Celano, 
they besieged the Castle of Gagliano, 
in which uie Countess had shut herself 
up in the hope of holding out until she 
should receive aid from Ferdinand of 
Aragon. But, after a few days, the 
fortress was carried by storm. Picci- 
nino seized the treasures on his own 
account, and consigned the strongholds 
of the Contado to Ruggierotto, who 
threw his motherinto prison. Napoleone 
Orsini, who, in the name of Ferdinand 
and Pius II., destroyed the remnante of 
the French party m the Abnusi, de- 
feated Ruggierotto, wlu> set his mother 
at liberty to plead his eause with 
the Pope, who daimed the Contado 
himself. But Ferdinand, to avoid a 
quarrvl, (granted it, in 1463, to Antonio 
Ficcolomini, Duke of Amalfi,the pope's 
nephew and his own son-in-law, as a 
dower of his natural daughter, Mary of 
Aragon. 

There is a road (18 m.) practicable 
for carriages from Avezzauo and Ce- 
lano to Popoli, whence the traveller 
may proceed to Rieti or Ancona 
(Rtes. 142, 143). It takes about 6 
hrs., and proceeds .through Coll* Ar- 
mele, situated on a bill at the foot of 
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which the ancient Cerfennia stood, and 
through the pass called Forca Caruso^ 
Goriano-Sioofi, and Bajano. (Rte. 142.) 

A bridle-road leads from Ceiano to 
Aquila (23 m.). It crosses the cold 
pass of Ovmdoli to Rocca di Mezzo, situ- 
ated in a dreaj^ plain, and the only 
place which am>rds the least accom- 
modation. Between Kocca di Cagno 
and Aquila we pass the medieval 
Castle of Ocra. From Ceiano, descend- 
ing to and following the eastern shores 
of the lake, we reach 

San Benedetto, the site of Marrwium, 
the capital of the Marsi — 

lUrravliim, veteria celebcttom mmine Marri, 
Urbibos Mi lllit capat. 

SiL. Ital. vin. 50T. 

It was a flourishing town under the 
empire; in the middle ages it was 
called Manila, and was the birthplace 
of Leo Ostiensis and Boniface IV.; 
but now it is a miserable hamlet 
near the banks of the Qioocnoo, the 
ancient Pitotme, a stream flowing 
into the lake from the valley of Or- 
tona a' Marsi. Numerous remains 
have been found in its neighbourhood, 
and durinff the long drought of 1752 
considerable ruins, now covered with 
water, were exposed, from which the 
statues of Nero, Agrippina, Claudius, 
and Hadrian were obtained and carried 
to Naples. Rast of it, about 2 hours' 
walk from the lake, is 

Pe9cma (S<KM) Inhab.), picturesquely 
placed on the side of a gorge watered 
bjr the Giovenco, and the see of a 
bishop, still called Ve90oiw) d^ Marsi. 
Its chief object of interest is the old 
house, perched on a crag jutting over 
the ravine, in which Cardinal Mazzarmi 
was bom on July U, 1602. From S. 
Benedetto the |>ath follows the shore 
In a S.E. direction to 

Ortuochio, placed on a low peninsula 
near the shore, and exposed to constant 
injury from the rising of the waters. 
It has a picturesque old castle with a 
drawbridge well preserved. Beyond 
the mountain of San Niccol6, also in 
the S.E. angle, the town of Archippe, 
aaid by Pliny to have been swallowed 
,np by the lake, is supposed to have 



stood. Beyond this the mountains 
come so near the shore that it is not 
possible to proceed by laud. On a 
promontory, about 4 m. further, 
stands 

Trasacco ( 1 400 Inhab.), supposed to be 
a corruption of trans aquas, and to have 
been built on the ruins of a palace of 
Claudius ; it is situated in a fertile plain 
abounding in vineyards, almond plan- 
tations, and cornfields. It has nothing 
of interest except some ruins of a 
Gothic buildinff and a picturesque old 
tower, in which Oderisio, Conte de' 
Marsi, resided in 1050. Several in- 
teresting inscriptions have been found 
near it. A path of 4 m. along the shore 
leads to 

Luco (2500 Inhab.), near the site of 
the Lucus Angitioe, the celebrated grove 
of Angitia, the sister of Circe and 
Medea, commemorated by Virgil in the 
passage already quoted. At a later 
perioa a town grew up on the spot, 
which is called Angitia in inscriptions, 
but whose inhab. are called Lucenses 
by Pliny. Its ancient walls mav still 
be traced, and on part of them the ch. 
of Santa if aria, mentioned by Leo Os- 
tiensis, was built. 

Beyond Luco, and before reaching 
the mouth of the Emissary, there are 
two natural subterranean channels, 
where the water of the lake is absorbed 
with great force and with an audible 
noise; the ancients believed that this 
water reappeared in the two fine 
springs of tne Laghetto di Sta. Lucia 
and of La Serena or Fonte Cerulea, 
in the valley of the Anio, and on the 
road from Tivoli to Subiaco, the 
former furnishing the water carried 
to Rome under the name of Aqua 
Marcia, The name of Xa Pedogna, 
given to the spot, is considered a 
corruption of Pitonius, the Giocenco, 
which was once supposed to pass 
through the lake without mixing with 
its waters. The chapel of S. Vin- 
cenzo is said to occupy the site of 
a temple dedicated to the deity of the 
lake under the name of Fucinus, which 
occurs in votive inscriptions discovered 
near the spot. 

The best way of visitinf the towns 
on the lake will be to aire a tw9- 
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oar«d boat at ATeszano. 3 m. N. of 
the latter town is the village of 

Albe (200 Inhab.)< the aucient Alba 
FocENSis, fiunous in the history of 
Rome for its fidelity to the Republic, 
and as the bead-quarters of the Lefjio 
Monica^ which Cicero eulogises with 
so much enthusiasm in his Philippics. 
Alba occupied the treble crest of an 
isolated hill; at present, the convent 
and ch. of S. Pietro, built amidst the 
ruins of the ancient city, occupy the 
first, an old tower of the middle ages 
occupies the second, called ColU di 
Pettorino, and the modem village the 
third and highest. Alba was the pri- 
son of Syplukx king of Numidia {?), 
Perpeus kms of Macedonia and his son 
Alexander, Bituitus king of the Ar- 
vemi, and other royal captives. Its 
walls present one of the most per- 
fect spedmens of ancient fortification 
to be found in Italy. The polygonal 
blocks are so carefully put together 
that the interstices scarcel^r appear, 
and although the courses are irregular, 
the wall IS perfectly smooth. The 
remains of an amphitheatre and of some 
baths are still visible. The ch. of S. 
Pietro is built upon the rate of a tem- 
ple, the colonnade and portico of which 
nave been incorporatea with it. The 
pavement is composed of ancient 
mosaics, and numerous fragments of 
columns are preserve$l in different parts 
of the buiUung. The view which it 
commands is very fine, embracing the 
plain of Tagliacosao on the W., the 
valley of the Salto towards Rieti, and 
the entire lake on the S. 

In descending from Albe we leave, 
on a hill on the rt. bank of the Imele, 
the villagje of Magliano (2200 Inhab.), 
in the midst of a district known in 
Roman times for its iron and copper 
mines; and join the road below, which 
is in very good condition as fiur as 
Tacliaoosso, along the line of the Via 
Valeria, paitfing by the hamlet of 
Capelle and 

Scurcola (1500 Inhab.), on the lower 
declivity of a steep hiU bordering the 
Campi Palmtmi, dose b^ the spot 
where the yoonjr Conradin, the last 
of the house of Hohenstaufen, and the 
flower of the Ohibelin chivalry, were 



defeated by Charles I. of Anjou, on 
the 26th of August, 1 268,— a battle 
which was followed by the execution 
of Conradin, and the preponderance of 
the Guelph party throughout Italy. 
The success of this conflict has been 
ascribed to the advice given to Charles 
by Alard de St. Valery, a French no- 
bleman, who was on his return from 
the Holy Land, and whose services on 
this occasion are commemorated by 
Dante:— 

E U <U TaglUoosso 
Ove sens* arme vlnse 11 vecchio AUrdo. 

I^f. xxvrn. 17. 

''After the battle, the king," says 
Vasari, "sent for Niccold di Pisa to 
erect a very rich church and abbey on 
the site of his victory, wherein should 
be buried the greatnumberof men killed 
in the batUe, and where, in accordance 
with his command, masses might be 
performed by many monks, night and 
day, for the benefit of their sows ; and 
the building being finished, Charies 
was so well satisfiea with the work that 
he paid Niccold ^reat honours and re- 
wards." This Cistercian monastery is 
now in ruins, but it retains the name of 
Santa Maria detta Vittoria. An image 
of the Madonna, which was executed 
in France by order of Charies, and is 
covered w'lOk Jteurt-de-lis, still exists in 
the ch. of Santa Maria in Scuroola. 
5 m. further across the Campi Palen- 
tini, following the line of the Via 
Vaieria, we arrive at 

9 m. Taoliaoozso (4500 Inhab.), 
the most important town of the district, 
situated on the rC bank of a deep ra- 
vine in which the Imele takes its ori- 
gin. The inn or tavern is wretched, 
but an introduction to the Mastroddi 
fiimily will be sure to obtain admission 
into their hospitable palazso on the 
piassa below the -hill. Its fine stair- 
case contains some marble fragments 
and Roman inscriptions. 

The excursion to the Cioolano dis- 
trict (Rte. 142) may be accomplished 
from Ta^iaooxao. Another may be 
made to the Soureet of the Liria belov 
the village of Cappadocia. The scenery 
is wild and romantic beyond descrip- 
tion, and, the path being only 5 m.. 
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there will be time to see it after 
reaching Taffllacozzo, if the traveller 
be a good pedestrian. — Mules or horses 
and a guiae mast be hired to proceed 
to Tlvoli, about 30 m. distant. The 
path follows in great part ^e line of 
the Via Valeria* which connected il/^i 
with 7Y6iir, passing by 

5 m. Rocca di Cerro (400 Inhab.), 
on a hill bounding the pass on the N . W., 
and commanding an extensive view of 
the valley. From here the path de- 
scends along the Mola torrent, leaving 
the hamlet of Colli on the rt., to 

8 m. Cartoli (1000 Inhab.), with a 
mined castle, which preserves the 
name of Carsedi, a station on the Via 
Valeria, the site of which may be 
traced in the vineyards about S m. be- 
low, after crossing the Turano, in the 
wood or Macchia ai Sessara, and in the 
plain of Cavaliere, which is encircled 
by towns perched picturesquely on 
their hills. Great part of its walls, 
built of massive blocks, portions of 
towers, an aqueduct, &c., are still 
visible. Carseoli was for a short 
time the prison of Bitis, the son of 
the king of Thrace. Ovid, who passed 
by it on his way to Sulmona, tells us 
that it was a cold place : — 

. * The Via Vaieria was opened by M. Valerias 
Mazlmiis, about b.c. 2S0, from Tibar to Oor- 
flntom, and snbaeqaently carried as fiu* ss 
Hadrla. The sUttons on it were— 



Tibar, 


nvcU. 


GarseoU, 


near Caraeli, 


Alba F^Mentia, 


Albe. 


Marmblom, 


S.BcMdeUo. 


Oerfennla, 


near ColF ArmeU. 


BUtvte, 




Oorflniam. 


8. FtUno. 


Intoriiroiiiiasn, 


Below & FolenMno. 


Teate. 


CkieU. 


Hadria, 


Mri, 



Friglda OarseoU. nee ollvis apta ferendis. 
Terra, aed ad aegetes ingenlosus ager. 

Hac ego Pelignoa. natalla rura. pctelMtn ; 
Parva, sed assiduis uvida semper aquiit. 
FaU. IV. 683. 

The pavement of the Valeria still bears 
marks of chariot-wheels. Several in- 
scriptions have been found in the plain 
and alone the line of the Valeria, re- 
cording the Collegittm Deridrophorum, or 
corporation of woodcutters, who must 
have been of great importance in a 
countiT so wooded as the Abruzzi. 1 m. 
beyond the ruins is Cavaliere^ the Nea- 
politan frontier station, where pass- 
ports are viaeed and luggage exammed. 
There is a tavern, where some 
indifferent refreshment can be ob- 
tained. Beyond this, following the 
Valeria for 3 m., we reach Arsoli 
(^Arwla), the Boman frontier station, 
and afterwards Kaviam, a feudal castle 
of the Sciarras, close to the rt. bank of 
the Anio, which the road follows, to 
S. Cosimato. A bridle-path on the 
rt, avoiding the circuitous route by 
Arsoli, ascends to Rio Freddo, the Ro- 
man frontier station, on a hill at Uie 
head of a deep ravine, through which 
runs a stream of the same name that 
fiUls into the Anio, and thence it 
joins the other before reaching S. Cosi- 
mato. From Arsoli it is practicable 
for carriages, and, if one has been 
brdered from Tivoli, the traveller will 
save riding 16 m. lon^r, and may 
employ the time thus gain^ l^ visit- 
ing Licenza and the Sabine rarm of 
Horace, 6 m. on the rt. Two m. fh>m 
S. Cosimato is Vicovaro, the ancient 
Varia, and 6 m. further Tivoli, For 
a description of all these places see 
Handbook of Rome, Environs, 
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Jm coming from Rome by the post- 
road ftom Capua, the city is entered 
by the suburb of San Giovanniello, and 
4>y the Strada Foria. The first objecU- 
▼hich attract attention are the 
large building of the Reale Alberso 
de' PoTeri, or pooi^house, and the 
botanic ^ptrden. The Strada Foria ter- 
minates in the Laigo delle Pigne, at the 
uppei: end of which is the Museo Bor- 
bonioo. Passing next the Largo del 
Mercatello, we enter the Strada eft' 
Jb/ddo, the main artery of Naples. 
The Toledo and the Foria divide the 
city into two nearly equal portions: 
that on the 1., towards the sea, is 
the old city ; that on the rt. is eom- 
paratively modem. Of late, to avoid 
the crowded thoroughfare of the To- 
ledo, travelling carriages ^ are com- . 
pelled by the police regulations to pass 
through the Borgo S. Antonio to the 
sea-side at the castle of the Oarroine, 
and thence alons the Marinella, the 
Largo del Castello, and the I^rgo di 
Palaszo. to the strangers' quarter on 
the Sta. Lucia, the Chiatamone, and the 
Chiaia. As they are to drive at a foot 
pace, the visitor has an opportunity of 
observing the medley of strange sights 
which surprise every one who passes 
for the first time through the tumul- 
tuous oonfunon which prevails in all 
the leading thorouchfiires. If the tra- 
veller arrives by the rly. finom Capua, 



he will proceed^from the rly-stat. near 
the Largo del Mercato, along the 
latter part of the same route, to the 
Santa Lucia and the Chiaia. Persons 
arriving by sea are detained on board 
until the Health Office formalities aie 
gone through, and the passports are 
ezamiued, which is seldom completed 
in less than S hours. For information 
on landing, see § 30, p. 70. 

§ 1. ffittek: The GratttUBreiagne, on 
the Chiaia, kept by Melga, the former 
proprietor of the Crocelle, commanding 
fine views of the bay and overlooking 
the Villa Reale, has been newly fitted 
up, and has an excellent tablend'hote. 
Tne Angltierre, recently opened near 
it, is also well conducted, and com- 
mands the same views. "The Vittoria 
and Etnpereurs, on the Largo della 
Vittoria, in front of the VilUi Reale, 
and belonging to the same proprietor, 
Zir. form the largest hotel establishment 
at Naples, and are very comfortable; but 
their charges have been complained 
of lately. Several of the windows 
command a fine view of the W. part 
of the bay. Beyond the Vittoria are 
the Ilez BntatMiques and the BeUeoue, 
both well spoken of, but in hot and dry 
weather both subject to the intolerable 
smell of a main drain which runs under 
their windows and opens into the sea 
opposite, and to the clouds of dust from 
the adjoining unpaved Piassa; incon- 
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'▼entenoes from which the western mnd 
the soathern apartments of the Vittoria 
are not exempt.— On the Chiatamone 
are : The HoUl des Etnjtngers, kept bv 
Ungaro, a citiI and obliging Uuidlord, 
who has been a courier in English fami- 
lies and whose wife is an Englishwoman. 
It has a good table-d'hote at 9 carlini 
($8.), and is well situated, being close 
to the sea, less exposed to the smells of 
drains, and commaudinf from all the 
windows fine views of the bay and the 
hill of Posillipo. The Grocelle^ kept bv 
Conci, a large establishment command- 
ing from the upper rooms a fine view 
OTer the & part of the Bay, including 
Vesuvius ; but the lower doors are shut 
out from all view by the kind's casino 
and garden opposite. — On tne Santa 
Lucia are : The H. de Rome^ upon 
the sea, newly fitted up and good ; and 
the H. de Bussie, kept by Orlandi, a 
large establishment frequented chiefly 
by Germans, Russians, and French. 
Their situation is nearer to the centre 
of Naples ; but from their vicinity to 
the Marine Barracks and the quarter 
of fishermen, travellers are inconve- 
nienced by the noise of drums in the 
morning, and the cries of fishermen, &c 

The prices in all these hotels are, 
with little difference, the same. From 
the end • of October to the end of May 
their charges are :— bachelor's room 
trom 8 to 12 carlini (2s. 9d. to 4«.} 
a-day. Apartments, consisting of a 
sitting-room and 3 bed-rooms, from 4 to 
7 piastres (16t. to 28^.), according to size 
and position. Dinner in private apart- 
ments 1 piastre (4s.) ; ditto, table-d'hdte, 
fiom 8 to 10 carlini (2s. 8d: to 8f. 4<f.). 
Breakfast, tea, coffee, or chocolate, 
bread, butter, and egos, from 4 to 6 
carlini (U. 4d. to Is. 83.). Ditto with 
the addition of a hot dish of meat 6 
carlini (2<.). D^jeOner k la fourchette 
from 5 to 7 carlini (Is. Sd, to 2s. 4d,). 
Tea in the evening 3 carlini (Is.). 
Service 2 carlini (8(/.). Servants' 
board 8 carlini (2s. 8</.). 

Second-rate inns, less expensive but 

M>mfortable, are: B, de Oeneve, kept 

V Monnier, in the Strada Medina, now 

•e of the best of this class ; ffdM de 

'mipelier, in the Largo S. Ferdinando, 
.<inmce firom the Strado Nardone% well 



situated for those who dislike the sea- 
air ; H, du Globe, in the Vico Travaccari, 
near Pontana Medina; if. de France, in 
the Largo del Castello ; J/, New York, 
in the Strada Piliero facing the Port ; 
and //. Sperafizelta, in the street of that 
name near Toledo, both frequented by 
commercial travellers. There are be- 
sides many third rate inns generally 
frequented by Italians and Germans, iu 
which the charges are considerably \es»; 
but their general management, particu- 
larly in regard to domestic matters and 
to the style of living, is much inferior. 
§ 2. I'rioate Lodgings.— The best are 
on the Riviera di Chiaia and on the 
Chiatamone. Those on the Santa Lucia 
have a fine view oyer the K portion of 
the Bay and Vesuvius, but are less com- 
fortable in winter ; and being exposed 
to the N.EX winds, should be avoided by 
persons in delicate health. In the Largo 
del Castello, and opposite the theatre of 
San Carlo, there are lodginn, but of an 
inferior description, and Mldom occupied 
by English. The best furnished apart- 
ments for large families are:— in the 
Palaszo Caramanico on the Chiatamone ; 
and in the Ischitella, the Ruggiano, the 
Satriano, the Valle, the Bngnano kept by 
Corby, and the Serra Capriola palaces, 
on the Riviera di Chiaia. They cost 
from 150 to 300 ducats a month from 
November to ApriL In the Serravalle, 
on the Chiatamone, and in the Pig- 
natelli Strongoli, the Lefebvre, the 
Davalos, the Casa Parete and many 
other houses on the Chiaia, very good 
apartments can also be hsd from 100 
to 180 ducats a month. Smaller but 
very comfortable ones in the Vico 
C^anninello, Strada S. Pasquale, Strada 
Sta. Teresa, and Largo deir Ascensione, 
all places frequented by strangers, 
cost from 60 to 160 ducats a month. 
On the Riviera di Chiaia there is a good 
boarding-hou^e, well spoken of by per- 
sons who have lived iu it, kept by 
Madame Schiassi, an Englishwoman. 
Krohn's Maison meublee is also well 
spoken of. Lower down, on the M er^pl- 
lina, there are several lodgings enjoymg 
a fine view, but they are rather distant 
from the froonented quarter of visitors. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
city some good houses can be had, such 
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as the VilU Anrri, the Villa Scaletta, 
the VilU de Mellis, See,, on the Pon- 
lipo; the Villa Tommasi, the Villa 
Ruffo, &c., at Capodimonte ; the Villa 
Maio, and the Villa Cappelli, on the 
Infraacata ; the Villa Ruffo, the Villa 
Lucia, the Belvedere, the Villa Ric- 
ciardl, and the Villa Tricaae, on the 
Vomero. Their prices vary very much 
accoiding to the time of the year; 
in summer and autumn being much 
hiffher. 

§ 3. Patsports and Police Regulations. 
—As soon as the traveller is settled is 
his hotels he should attend to the regula- 
tions spedfled in the printed receipt 
delivered to him at the barrier or Rljr., 
or upon landing from the steamer, in 
ezchanoe for his passport. The best 
plan will be to hand it over to the 
landlord of the hotel, who will see 
that the necessair formalities are 
complied with. Persons remuning 
longer than a week will require to ob- 
tain a Carta di Soggiomo, which costs 
41 pains (Is. 4^.), and provided with 
wlueh the stranger may perform all 
his ezcursious in the district around, 
and by tolerance even as far as Paestum. 
The Folice Office is in the Palazso dei 
Ministeri, Largo del Castello. For 
other details respecting passports, see 
Preliminary Information, p. xlv. 

§4w lhUtorie,Jiestauranti.'^ All very 
inferior and uncomfortable. Mrs, 
Byrm^s^ an Englishwoman, Largo 8. 
GaterinaaChiaia; La Viiladi N<ipoli,AS, 
Largo S. Ferdinando ; La Villede Paris, 
SIO, and Oorona di Fnrro, 247, Toledo. 
Dinner sent to private lodcings costs 
fh>m 6 to 8 carlini a head. In the 
trattoria dinner is served either A la 
carte or by the dinner. By the carte 
the price varies according to the choice ; 
but a ffood dinner, indudiuff dessert 
and ordinary wine, may be had for 6 
or 8 carlini (2s. and 2s, 8<f.) a head. 
The oysters of the Lake Fusaro, which 
are sold at the stalls at Santa Lucia, 
are among the delicacies of Naples. 

§ 6. Ca/».— The Oafi d'Europa, in 
the Largo 8. Ferdinando, is the best. 
A cup of coffee costs 5 grani ; cup of 
chocolate, 6 to 10 gr. ; breakf^ 
coffee, bread and butter, 2, with eggs 8 
carlini. There is also a restaurant 



here, but uncomfortable fix>m the crowd 
at dinner-hours, and the universal sys- 
tem of smoking in it. /om.— The water 
of Naples is generally cooled with snow, 
and so necessary is this article to the 
people, that the shops, like those of the 
apothecaries and bakers, are exempted 
from the law which compels all otners 
to be shut on religions festivals. The 
gelati (ices) of Naples are very good ; 
the best of them are to be had at 
the Cafe d'Europa, at Benf>enuio's 
under the Palazso Miranda, and at the 
Cafe Nocera, 6, Largo Carolino. For 
the Neapolitan confectionary the best 
shops are Oucher^s in the Palazzo Berio, 
Toledo, and Salzano's, 51, Strada S. 
Biigida. 

&ution is generally recommended in 
the use of ices, fruit, and all the effer- 
vescent and acid wines. The best 
water is said to be that of the cloisters 
of S. -Paolo, Strada Tribunal! ; Fontana 
del Leone at the Mergellina; F. Me- 
dina, near the Largo &1 Castello ; and 
the F. di San Pietro Martire.' The 
ffreater part of the water used in 
drinking is brought into cisterns in 
the houses from the aqueduct of Oari- 
gnano, and is considered excellent. 

§ 6. Pii6/sb Conveyances, Steamers, 
BaUvcxiys. — A Diligence leaves Naples 
for Rome every morning at 8, and 
performs the journey in 29 hrs. Matte' 
posies or Vettnre (jomere start from 
the General Post Office at midnight on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
for the provinces, and on every day 
except Sunday for Rome. 

A very couTenient arrangement can 
now be made at the office of the dili- 
gence, for performing the journey be- 
tween Naples and Rome ; the proprie- 
tors furnishing good carriages and 
post-horses, according to a fixed tariff 
and the number of the party. For 
further information, see Introduction, 
§ 7. A weekly royal conveyance, 
called il Procacrio, takes parcels for 
most of the large towns in the pro- 
vinces. 

Steamers sail regularly fh>m Naples 
for the Italian ports and Maneilles, (see 
Preliminary Information, . § 10); for 
Tsohiat calling at Procida, dnrine the 
spring and summer months, on Tues- 
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day.Thnraday, and Saturday, at I^Ip.m., 
returning from fschia on the interme- 
diate days at 6^ a.m. ; fares 6 and 8 
carlini. For Capri and the Blue Grotto 
several times a-weck in fine weather, 
returning to Naples on the same even- 
ing; fares for the excursion 24 carlini. 

Railways. — ^The only Railways yet 
open are from Nnples to Caserta and 
Capua, with a bi-anch to Nola and 
8arno : the main line will soon be pro- 
longed to S. Germano, and in 1860 to 
Ceprano, on the Roman frontier : — to 
Cava with a branch to Gastellammare. 
(see Preliminary Infonnation, § 9.) 

For further particulars see Prelimi- 
nary Information, p. xlviii. 

§ 7. Post Office, in the Palazzo Gra- 
Tina, Strada MontoHveto. — The foreign 
mails, %je, to France, England, Ger- 
many, the N. of Italy, including Rome 
and iSiscany, are now despatched every 
day by the land route ; but in conse- 
quence of the length of time employed 
(8 days to Paris and 9 to England), 
almost all the correspondence with 
these two countries now passes by the 
steamers sailing for Marseilles: of the 
latter there are S French mail packets 
and 1 Neapolitan ; they leave Naples on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays at 4 p.m. By 
this conveyance letters reach Paris on 
the 4th and London on the 5th day : 
they may be sent prepaid or not — the 
prepayment is 26 grani . By the several 
steamers bet'^een Naples and Mar- 
seille but which touch at Civita 
Veochia, Leghorn, and Genoa, letters 
employ a day longer. The English 
letters by the Marseilles roate arrive in 
Naples on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
and if not prepaid cost 31 grani ; Eng- 
lish newspapers 1| to 2 c. Letters 
for Malta are despatched every Monday 
by the French mail steamer, and must 
be prepaid 15 or 20 grani. Mails by 
the greit post routes are despatched to 
eyerypart of the kingdom every Tues- 
day, Tliursday, and Saturday at mid- 
night, and need not be prepaid, and to 
Sicily by the contract steamers 3 
times a-week. The Post-office is open 
from 9 to 12 A.M., and from 4 to 8 p.m. 
Excej^t on letters from France and Eng- 
land, if in an envelope double postage 
is charged. Letters for England should 
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have distinctly written Via di Mare on 
the envelope, if to go by Marseilles. It 
will always he better in receiving letters 
from England to have them addressed 
to the care of some banker or merchant, 
or to an hotel, each master of the latter 
having a box, in which all letters^ for 
persons residing in it are placed, until 
taken away by some known person. 

There is a branch post-office, where 
letters can be prepaid until 1 o'clock to 
go by the steamers, and until 6 p.m. by 
the inland mails, in the Largo Sta. 
Caterina, and in the centre of the 
quarter inhabited by foreigners. 

§ 8. Electric Telegraph Office, 67, Lar- 
go del Castello. — A general rate of 4 
carlini is charged to all parts of the 
kingdom, and 8 to any part of Sicily. 
A message to Rome 24 carlini, and to 
Loudon, passing through Rome, about 
36 shillings. 

§ 9. English CAtircA.—The Ch. of 
England service is performed twice on 
every Sunday in a large apartment at 
the British Consulate. The ch. is sup- 
ported partly by a grant fix>m the 
Treasury, and partly by the contribu- 
tions of travellers. The present chap- 
lain. Is the Sev. Giles Pugh, M.A. 

6 10. Foreign MMsters and CoruuU, — 
British Minister, . The 

British Consulate is in the 'Palano 
Calabritto: Consul, Capt. Gallwey, 
R.N. ; Acting Consul, Mr. L. J. Bai^ 
ber. The United States Lesation is ia 
the Palaxso Valle, on the Chiaia ; and 
the Consulate in the Vico del Baglivo, 
Mr. A. Hammet being the Consul 

§ 11. ^onAtfTt. — Baron C. M. de 
Rothschild, 14, Strada Sta. Maria in 
Portico; Messrs. Iggulden and Son, 
at the entrance of the Villa Reale 
(they are Messrs. M*Cracken's acents 
fbr forwarding packages to England, 
and are in every respect most obliging 
to their customers); Messrs. Cummmg, 
Wood, and Co., 4, Vico Travaecan; 
Messrs. Degas and Sons, 53, Calata 
Trinitit Maggiore ; Messrs. Rou^ and 
Co., 1, Vico Alabsjrdieri ; Messrs. Tur- 
ner and Co., 64, Strada S. Lucia; 
Messrs. Meuricoffre and Sorvillo, 52, 
Largo del Castello. 

§ 12. Physicians, -^Dt. Roskilly, a 
gentleman of great experience, who has 
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been in practice for upwards of 40 years 
at Naples, Palazzo Friozzi, oo .the 
Chiaia; Dr. Bishop, of the College of 
Physicians of London, 7, Chiataroone ; 
Ghev. Ramaglia, physician of the 
Court, 429, 'foledo ; Dr. Lopiccoli, 3, 
Vico Campane a Toledo ; Dr. Prudente, 
89, Strada Costautinopoli ; Dr. Rubino, 
an homoeopathic physician. (There is 
an Hospital for the British atid Amet-ican 
poor: see p. 121.) 

§ 13. Sutyeons and Dentists. — Signer 
d' Ayanzo, 41, Strada Sta. Cbiara; Signer 
Manfii, 19, Vico Pellegrini; Signer 
Qoadri, oculist, 53, Vico del Cclso ; Mr. 
BuUot, dentist, Strada San Carlo. 

§ 14. ApoUmiories, — Pharmacy of 
the British Legation, 261, Riviera 
di Chiaia ; Keniot, 1 4, Strada S. Carlo ; 
Bemcastel, 7, Largo Carolino ; Ignone, 6, 
Strada di Chiaia. There is also an Ho- 
mcBopathic Pharmacy on the RiTiera 
di Chiaia. 

§ 15. 0!bi6.— The Aocademia Beale is 
one of the most select and aristocratic 
dubtin Italy; the Castno'iB supplied with 
papers, and has a billiard-room attached. 
The balls of the club take place in the 
great saloons attached to the San Carlo 
theatre. Strangers can oul}r procure 
inyitations through their Ministers, and 
are admitted for an unlimited period 
with great liberality. 

§ 16. Teachers of Languages, — Italian. 
— Signer Calvello, Palasio Calabritto ; 
Signor Graaiosi and Sisnor Notarangeli, 
to be heard of at Dura's Library; 
Signor Paladini, 3, Vico Campane: 
Signor Trilli, at Messrs. Igguldenaod 
Son's; Federico Guarina, 19, Vico S. 
Paaquali ; A. Spadocet, 32, Strada San 
Cario. Oermtn, English, and /VwicA. — 
Mr. HinchclifTe, 95, Strada Nardones ; 
Mr. Holmes, 37, Strada Formale; Mr. 
Oatea, 83, Strada Speran«eila; Mr. 
Manning, 7, Salita Petraio ; Miss Wolf, 
95, Strada di Chiaia, is a good daily 
{poTemeu, and gives lessons .to ladies 
m English, German, and French ; Sig- 
nora Almerinda Capecci, and Signera 
Viiginia de Simone, both good parUtrici 
and daily governesses. 

$ 17. Teachers of JVtine.— There are 
a great many ; we shall only give the 
names of some of the best amonf them. 
{Singing,) — Signor Pappalarao, 49, 



Largo S. Ferdinando ; Ferrarese, Id, 
Vico S. Tereseila degli %>agnoIi ; Busti, 
11, Strada Pisnasecca; Muguone, Sa- 
liU Tarsia, Palazzo del Cemuue ; Pa- 
turzo, 22, Vico S. Giuseppe ; Holmes, 
34, Strada di Chiaia; Biscardi, 171, 
Strada di Chiaia; Consalvo,27, S. Maria 
in Portico. {Piano.) — Signor Coop, 
57, Salita S. Mattia; Cerimele, 8, Stra- 
da S. Anna di Palazzo ; Catalano, 37, 
Strada Formale ; Russo, 26, Strada 
Magnocavallo ; Albanese, 24, Trinitlt 
dcgl i Spagn uoli. ( Violin. ) — Signor Piu- 
te, Ospizio de' Ciechi a Chiaia ; Gravig- 
li^, at Girerd's. {Violoncello,) — Siguor 
Ciaurelli, 46 , Strada Concordia. {Harp.) 
— Siguor Albane, 17, Vico de* Greci. 
Mad. Marrao, Vico Lucia. 

§ 18. Ilejding Rooms, — Viad,Dorant*s 
British Library and Reading-room, 207, 
Riviera di Chiaia, deserves encoura^- 
ment. The reading-room is supplied 
with the leading London papers, Gali- 
gnani, the Quarterly, Edinburgh, and 
other Reviews, the principal Monthly 
Magazines, Army and Navy Lists, and 
the ordinary books of reference. Sub- 
scription for the library and reading- 
room, entitling the subscriber to take 
home one work at a time, 2 piastres a 
month; 5^ for 3 months. For the 
library alone, 1^ piastre a month ; 4 p. 
for 3 mouths. For the reading-room 
alone, 1^ p. a month ; 3 p. for 3 months. 
Subscribers may have the newspapers at 
their own lodgings b^ paying a small 
sum extra. Detken^s circulating liji)raiy 
of foreign books, Largo di Palazzo. 
Dufresne^s Cabinet de Lecture, well 
supplied with modem French works, 61, 
Strada Medina. TempestittCs Gabinetto 
letterario, 56, Strada S. Brigida; Pero, 
19, Strada S. Giacomo. ^ 

§ 19. ^ooA««/^0rs.— Detken (a book- 
binder also). Largo di Palaszo, has the 
best assortment of English and foreign 
books, maps, UandbMks, and Guide- 
books of Naples and the kingdom — 
English spoken; Nobile, 166, Toledo; 
Rondinella, 233, Toledo; {old books) 
Moutuori, 48, Strada S. Anna de' Lom- 
bard! ; and Vittorio, 13, Strada S. Biagio 
de' Librai. 

€ 20. Stationers. — Detken, Larao di 
Palazzo ; Glass, 45, Largo S. Ferdi- 
nando; Girard, 184, Toleio ; Caputo, 
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Stnda di Chiua; Tipaldi, 57, Stradm 
MonteliToto (sells English water-colours 
and drawing materials). 

§ 21. Artists Studios {Sculptors). — 
Angelini, in the Albergo de Poveri; 
Persico, and Call, in the Largo delle 
Pigne, nnder the Museum; Solan, 
Strada Fonseca. (Painters,) — Manci- 
nelli, 31, Vico S. Spirito; Smargiassi, 
13, Strada Bisiguaao ; Guenra, iu the 
Museum; Carelli (Gonsalvo), 66, 
Carelli (Gabriele and Achille), 57, 
Uiviera ai Chiaia — a family of artists ; 
GonsaWo and Gabriele are excellent 
drawing masters in crayon and water- 
colours, who paint views in oil and 
water-colours of the costumes and 
scenery round Naples ; Verloet, I^argo 
Ascensione a Chiaia ; Morelli, PaUizzo 
Celentano a Pontennovo ; Di Napoli, 
Vico S. Aniello ; Gigante (Giacinto), 
Salita ddla Salute; Vianelli, Vico del 
Dattero a Mergellina; Duclerc, S. 
Teresa a Chiaia. 

§ 22. Photographs may be procured at 
Detken's; or at Grillet's, 2S, Santa 
LuciA, and at Bourdin's in the Villa 
Reale: the two latter are French 
artists, who have made a lar^e series 
of yiews not only of the eny irons of 
Naples, but throughout the provinces 
of tne kingdom. 

§ 28. ifuMc iSlf/Ztfrf.—Girard. 49, Lar 

rS. Ferdinando; Clausetti, IS, Strada 
Carlo. Pianos may be hired of 
Helzel, 138, lArgo Sta. Caterina a 
Chiaia. 

§ 24. Tradesmen and Shops, — ^Trayel- 
lers ought to bear in mind that in Naples 
bargaining is the rule, and beating down 
a necessity; if they do not, they may ex 
pect to be imposed upon. English W(ire- 
AouM.— Stanford's, next door to Messrs. 
Imilden's Bank. English Saddlers, — 
Fuh, 31, Strada Vittoria; Lewis, 5, 
Largo Cappella. Modes, Siik Warehouses, 
and Dreta-makers, — Canion, 209, Strada 
di Chiaia, expensive ; Giroux, 216, ditto ; 
Lacroix, 205, ditto ; Pszenny-Fass, Pa- 
lazzo Calabritto ; Valentino, 55, Vico 
Lungo del Celso ; Philippe, 6, Strada 
S. Caterina a Chiaia ; and Mad. Miccio, 
3, Vico Campane. Sicilian Silk from 
Catania, a cheap article. — ^Tragala and 
Anteri. 2S8. Toledo. Tailors, — Lennon, 
2, Strada S. Caterina a .Chiaia; Mac- 
kenzie, 50, I^rgo C:ppella, under 
Palazzo Partauna; Tieck, 15, Vico 



Trayaocari; Schultz, 19, Largo S. 
Caterina a Chiaia; Tesoraue, 185, 
Plassnel, 205, and De Vallier, 256, 
Toledo. Shoemakers, — Burrington, 
English bootmaker, Palazzo Par- 
tanna ; for ladies — Toro, 61, and 
De Notaris, 189, Strada di Chiaia; 
Pinoia, Palazzo Miranda, Strada S. Or- 
sola a Chiaia. Hairdresser, — Zeropt. 
6, Strada Sta. Caterinji a Chiaia, 
Gloves. — Cremonesi, 50, Largo S. Fer- 
dinando; Bossi, 179, Toledo; Sangio- 
vanni, 76, Strada di Chiaia ; Montagna, 
294, Toledo; Budillou, 19, Strada S. 
Carlo, and 198, Strada di Chiaia ; 
Prattico, 23, Strada S. Giacomo. 
The gloves of Naples are the best in 
Italy ; a good pair costs from 3 to 5 
carlini (U. to U. Sd,}, Naples Soap. — 
At Zempt's perfumery shop, 6, Strada di 
Sta. Caterina ; Bellet and Co., successors 
of Arene, ISO, Toledo; and Ridolfi, 
Largo del Vasto ; the present price is S 
to 5 carlini (l5. to Is. 8</.) a pound for the 
best quality. Coral, Lava, and Tortoise- 
shell H^or/b.— Bolten, Palazzo Partanna ; 
Balzano, 10, Largo Vittoria; Palchetti, 
1, Strada S. Caterina a Chiaia; Taglia- 
ferri, 43, Sta. Caterina a Chiaia ; La- 
briola, 209, Riviera di Chiaia, etc. 
The pretended lava ornaments are 
generally made of varieties of ordinary 
fimestone, found in fragments amongst 
the ancient deposits at the foot of 
Vesuvius in the Fosso Grande. Wat^ 
makers.^lngoid and Reymond, Strada 
S. Caterina a Chiaia. JeweUer,~-V\' 
gliarolo, 150, Strada di Chiaia. Bidtng- 
horses are to be hired at the Palazzo 
Partanna; the charge is 2 ducats and 
often 2 piastres a &lj, by the month 
30 piastres. English and Foreign Snuffs 
and Cigars, — 57, Largo di Palazzo. Viem 

2f Aap/«(.— Gatti and Dura, 18, Strada 
el Gigante. The views in guache, a 
style so peculiar to Naples, may be had 
in great variety here ; those of La Pera 
are the best. Imitation Etruscan Vases 
and Terracottas. — Del Vecchio, 4, Gius- 
tiniani, 10 to 16, and Colonnese, 21, 
Strada Marinella; MoUica, Strada Sta. 
Lucia. Giustiniani, one of the best 
manu&cturers, has also a shop in the 
Strada S. Lucia. Antiquities, Etruscan 
Vases, old China, tfic.— Barone, Palazzo 
della Rossa, nearly opposite the ch. of 
Sta. Chiara, in the Strada Trinity Mag- 
giore. De Crescenzo. 87 and 88, S. 
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Lacia; Cal\, 16, Strada S. Caterina a 
Chiaia. Old Lace, Mad. Call, 159, 
Uiyiera di Chiaia. Baker, — A French 
baker, Largo S. Ferdinando, makes 
excellent tancy and other breads. 
Parasols, Fans. — Martino, 211, Riviera 
di Chiaia. Fancy Embroidery, German 
Wools, etc,,— Am Gague Petit, 21, Strada 
San Carlo. 

§ 25. Carrvjges, hackney coacJies, ^'C. 
— ^The charge for job carriages for 
the city and immediate vicinity is 3 
ducats a dav, with a biumamano of 4 
to 6 carlini to the driver; for half 
a day the charge is 18 carlini. In 
winter, when the carriage is hired by 
the month, the common char^ is from 
70 to 80 piastres per month, stipulating 
for an open carriage by day and a close 
one by night ; and that the engagement 
is for a calendar month, otherwise a 
dispute may arise about the 3 1st day. 
The bwmcanano per month is 5 piastres. 
Hackney carriages are hired either by 
the course or by the hour, ^y the how 
the tariff is as follows : — carriage with 
8 hones, 1st hour, 4 carl. ; every sub- 
sequent hour, 30 graui ; cabriolets, 1st 
hoar, 20 grani; every subsequent hour, 
1 5 gr. ; cittadiue, 1st nour, 30 gr. ; every 
subsequent hour, 20 gr. If the last hour 
be only commenced, it is charged as a 
whole one. By the course, a carriage 
with 2 horses, 20 gr. ; cabriolets, 12 gr. ; 
cittadine, 15 gr. The course does not 
exceed half an hour, and must be with- 
in the limits of the city. When car- 
riages are taken for 5 or 6 hours a bar- 
gain should be made, pay ins 2 carl, for 
erery hour, or at most 3 &r the first 
and 2 each hour afterwards. The fol- 
lowing is the tariff for the different 
conreyances to the environs : a car- 
riage with 3 horses, for the whole day; 
5 ducats ; with 2 horses, for the whole 
day, 4 due. ; with a buonamano of 5 
carlini; a cabriolet with 1 horse, the 
whole day, I ducat, 60jrr. 

§ 26. OmnSbtises. — 1. Tne line running 
from the Villa Reale to the Albergo de' 
Poveri, passing through the Chiaia, the 
Toledo, and by the Museum. — 2. The 
line of the Tribunal! : from the Largo 
S. Ferdinando to the Larghetto S. 
Onofrio alia Vicaria, passing through 
the Toledo.— <). The Railway line: 
from the Largo del Castello to the 
railway. — Fares, 5 grani. 



§ 27. BoaU,'—k boat with 4 oars 
costs per day 3 piastres ; with 2 oars, 
from Naples to Portici, I due. ; a scat 
in the market boats which sail daily for 
Sorrento, Castellammare, Capri, Torre 
del Greco, or Ischia, costs 20 grani. 

§ 28. Baths.— ThRve is a large esta- 
blishment in the new street called the 
Strada della Pace, leading from the 
Largo di S. Caterina to the Chiata- 
moue. 

§ 29. Valets-de-place. — ^Their fee is 
from 8 to 12 carlini a day ; but here, 
as at Home, it will be as well to dis- 
pense with their services when making 
purchases. Antonio di Antonio, who 
may be heard of at the Udtel des 
Etrangers, is a good cicerone for the 
city and ite environs, and an excellent 
travelling-servant for persons wishing 
to proceed to Sicily and thn>ugh the 
provinceis, where he has travell^ with 
several of our countrymen, by whom he 
is recommended highly for his intelli- 
gence, honesty, and activity ; he speaks 
both French and English. 

§ 30. Porters, Faochini, Boatmen, 4-c, 
— From no class of his Neapolitan 
Majesty's subjects is the traTefler on 
his arrival at Naples doomed to ex- 
perience greater annoyance. If he 
arrives by vetturino, he will be es- 
corted to his hotel by a number of 
them, whose demand for unloading th6 
luggage is always exorbitant, and regu- 
lated by no fixed tariff; if by sea or 
by diligence, there is a kind of under- 
standing that 3 carlini is a sufficient 
remuneration for accompanying him 
with his luggage to his notel. As to 
boatmen, the charge is 3 carl, per per- 
son for landing him from the steamer ; 
as to putting him on board, 2 carl, 
will be ample remuneration. It may 
not be here unnecessary to re^at to 
travellers the caution given in the 
Handbook of Rome — not to listen to 
the recommendation by persons sta- 
tioned at the gates, or goinff on board 
the steamers on their arrival, as re- 
gards hotels. Strangers arriving, espe- 
cially by sea, will do well to fix on their 
hotels, irrespective of such recommen- 
dation; and to call for the commis- 
sionaire of that they intend to go to, 
and who will be found in a boat lyinff 
off the steamer: by doing this they wiU 
avoid annoyance and extortion, both on 
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getting ashore and in passing their 
luggage through the Custom-house. 

GENERAL TOPOGRAPHY. 

The city of Naples, situated in 40^ 
52' N. hit., and U^ 15' E. Iour., dis- 
putes with Constantinople the claim of 
occupying the most beautiful site in 
Europe. It is built on the N. shore of 
the Bay, which is upwards of 35 Eng- 
lish m. in circuit, from the Capo della 
Campanella on Uie S.E., to the Capo 
di Miseno on the N.W. ; and more than 
52 m. in circuit, if we include the is- 
lands of Capri and Ischia, from the 
Punta Carena, the S. point of Capri, to 
the Punta deli' Imperatore, the W. point 
of Ischia. 

The country which lies along the N.E. 
shores of this Bay is an extensive flat, 
continuous with the great plain of the 
Camponta. The river Sebeto, Sebetus, 
flows through it. In ancient times it 
was a marsh; it is now under cultiva- 
tion principally as market gardens, 
from which the capital derives its very 
abundant supply of vegetables. Be- 
tween Naples and the chain of the 
Apennines, Vesuvius rises insulated in 
^e plain, its lower slopes studded with 
densielv-peopled villages. Along the 
coast, between Vesuvius and the sea, are 
the towns of Portici, Resina, Torre del 
Greco, Torre dell' Annunaiata, and the 
sites of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Beyond the Samo, at the extremity of 
the plain, and at the point where the 
coast suddenly bends to the W., is the 
town of Castellammare, near the site of 
Stalna, at the foot of the Monte Sant' 
Angelo, the highest point of that moun- 
tain range which forms the S.E. 
boundary of the Bay, an ofi'dioot from 
the main chain of Uie Apennines. Be- 
tween Castellammare ana the Capo della 
Campanella are the towns of Vico, Sor- 
rento, and Massa. About 4 m. from the 
extremity of the Promontory lies Capri, 
which is about 17 m. from Naples. 

The coast to the W. of Naples, as far 
as Uie Promontory of Misenum, is more 
broken and irregular. The Promon- 
tory of Postlipo separates the Bay of 
Naples from tnat of Pozzuoli, and con- 
ceals Misenum. Following the coast 
is the island of Nisita. Furuier on, and 
more inland on the rt., are the extinct 
craters of the Sol&tara, of the Lake of 
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Agnano, and of Astroni. Beyond these, 
on a tongue of land, stands Pozzuoli ; 
passing which is the Monte Nuovo, 
and fiEurther still the Lake of Avemus, 
the Lucrine Lake, the ruins of Cumo}, 
the Lake of Fusaro, Baia!, the Elysian 
Fields, the Mare Morto, and the port 
and promontory of Misenum. Beyond 
Misenum arc the islands of Procida and 
Ischia. The Bay between Ischia and 
Capri is U m. wide, its depth from W. 
to E. is about 15 m. 

Naples itself is built at the base and 
on the slopes of a range of hills which 
have the general form of an amphi- 
theatre. This range is divided into 
two natural crescents by a transverse 
ridge bearine in its different portions the 
names of Capodimonte, St. Elmo, and 
Pizzofedcone, and terminating on the S. 
in the small promontory on which 
stands the Castel dell' Ovo. The 
crescent which lies to the £. of this 
rid^ includes the largest and most 
ancient portion of the city, extendiusr 
from the flanks of Capodimonte ana 
St. Elmo to the Sebeto, and including 
within its circuit the principal edifices 
and public establishments. It is inter- 
sected from N. to S. b^ a lone street, of 
which the lower portion is the Toledo: 
and is perhaps more densely peopled 
than anytown of the same extent in Eu- 
rope. The crescent on the W.. of St. 
Elmo is the modem city, known as the 
Chiaia. It is connected with the £. por- 
tion by the streets which occupy the de- 
pression between St. Elmo andPizzofigd- 
cone, and by a broad road which extends 
along the shore at the foot of Pizzo&l- 
cone, to the Villa Reale and the Mer- 
ginella on the W. This street or 
quay bears in its various parts the 
names of Gisante, Santa Lucia, Chiata- 
mone, and Vittoria. The Chiaia forms 
a long and somewhat narrow strip of 
streets and squares occupying the space 
between the sea and the lower hiUs of 
the Vomero. A broad street, called the 
Riviera di Chiaia, running parallel to 
the shore, bordered on the N. by hand- 
some houses, principally where the 
foreign visitors reside, and on the S. 
by the public gardens called the Villa 
Reale, passes along its whole length. 
At the extremity of the Chiaia are 
the Quarters of the Piedigrotta and 
the Mergeilina. From the former the 
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Grotta di Poeilipo leads to Poxzuoli. 
From the MergeUioa a fine road winds 
over the S. face of the promontory to 
the same town. 

The length of Naples from the Gra- 
ntli barracks to the Mergellina is 4 m. ; 
the breadth from the Capodimonte to 
the Castel dell' Ovo is 2| m. 

There are more than ISOO streets, in 
which the houses are regularly num- 
bered. The principal streets are called 
Strode; the cross streets, FicAi; the 
smaller streets, Vicoletli; the lanes, 
Strettole; the hilly streets leading from 
the new to the old town, Sedate; 
those leading to the suburbs, Salite; 
those which are so steep as to re- 
quire steps, Oradoni; those which have 
many branches, Rampe, Very few of the 
streets bear the name of Vtd, but here 
and there the term Rua, a record of 
the Angevine dynasty, is met with. 

The streets were not lighted until 
1806, when oil lamps were first em- 
ployed. In 1840 these were super- 
seded by gas in the large thorough- 
fares. The Largo delle Pigne, the 
Kiviera di Chiaia, and the Toledo are 
the only streets which have a footway. 

HI8TORICAI* TOPOOEAPHT. 

Some of the local antiquaries assign 
a Phoenician origin to Naples, and re- 
gard the stor^ of Parthenope, the Syren, 
as the i>oetio tradition of the event. 
The ancient writers, however, agree 
in representine it as a Greek settle- 
ment, though Uie circumstances of its 
foundation are obscurely narrated. It 
seems that a colony of we neighbour- 
ing CumsB first settled on the spot, and 
gave the city which they founded the 
name of Parthenope; and that subse- 
quently they were joined b^ a colon v 
of Athenians and Chalcidians, with 
some settlers from Pitheouta (Ischia), 
wh6 built for themselves a distinct ci^ 
under the name of Neapoiiai or the new 
city ; upon which Parthenope assumed 
the name of Pal€^>oiis, or the old city. 

1. During the Oreek period,— 'The tes- 
timony of liivy leaves no doubt that 
Palcepolia and Neapclis, though distinct 
in name, were identical in language, in 
customs, and in government. But all 
attempts of the local antiquaries to de- 
fine with accuracy their extent and 
situation, in spite of the learning ex- 



pended upon the task, have fiiiled. It 
IS however supposed that a line drawn 
from the Porto Piccolo to the Porta 
Alba, and thence in a semicircle 
through the Largo delle Pigne and the 
Porta S. Gennaro, to the Castel del 
Carmine, will include tlie »te both of 
Pakupolis and Neapolis. Excavations 
made within this circuit have brought 
to light Greek substructions, fragments 
of Greek sculpture, and Greek coins. 
Of this space, Pahvpolis is supposed 
to have occupied the flat coast from 
the present Porto Piccolo to the Castel 
del Carmine, and to the Porta Nolana 
inland; while Neapolis occupied the 
higher g^und immediately benind it. 

At a very early period PaUepolis and 
Neapolis became united as a Republic. 
They allied themselves to Rome about 
B.C. 400, and at a later period their walls 
were so strong as to offer resistance 
to Pyrrhus, Hannibal, and Spartacus. 
When the Romans became masters of 
the world thev looked with favour on 
a Republic which had retained its inde- 
pendence without joining in the wars of 
other States, which had always afforded 
a generous asylum to the exiles of 
Rome, and which possessed an irre- 
sistible fascination in the luxuries of 
its climate and its habits, and in the 
beauty of its scenery. In the plenitude 
of the imperial power and of the intel- 
lectual ffreatness of Rome, her em- 
perors, her statesmen, her historians, 
and her poets took up their residence 
on the shores of Naples. 

2. Under the Romans, — During the 
Civil Wars a body of partisans of SyUa, 
having entered the city by treachery, 
massacred most of iu inhab. b.c. 82. 
Augustus is said to have united the 
two Greek cities, and to have restored 
their walls and towers. Like Virgil, 
and other illustrious men of his reign, 
Augustus resided frequently at Naples, 
and most of his successors followed his 
example. Tiberius, during his stay, 
made the island of Capri infamous by 
his excesses; Claudius assumed the 
Greek costume and became an officer 
of the Republic; Nero acted on its 
theatre; Titus assumed the office of 
its Archon; and Hadrian became its 
Demarch. 

3. Under the Goths.— The walls of 
Naples, which were complete at the 
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conquest of Italy by Odoacer in 476, 
continued perfect down to the invasion 
of the Goths under Theodoric, whose 
saccessors appear to have exercised a 
gentle sway at Naples, and to have so 
strengthened its walls as to make it one 
of the most powerful of the fortified 
cities of Italy. In 536 it defied the 
skill and resources of Belisarius, who, 
however, turned aside the aqueduct 
and marched his troops into the city 
through its channel. Besides being 
laid under subjection to the Eastern 
Emperors, Naples was sacked and 
almost depopulated by the conquerors. 
In 543 the walls resisted the attack of 
Totila, ifho, after a protracted siege, 
reduced the city by famine, and levelled 
its fortifications to the ground. 

4. Under ike Eastern Emperors, — 
When the Gothic kingdom had been 
subdued b^ NarseSy'he seized Naples, 
and made it subject to the Exarchs of 
Bavenna. It was then governed nomi- 
nally by dukes appointed by the em- 
perors, but was allowed to retain its 
own laws, magistracy, and municipal 
institutioiis. Under these dukes, the 
wails were rebuilt to resist the invasion 
of the Longobards, who besieged the 
citY without success in 581. The impe- 
rial authority gradually became so weak 
that it was unable to prevent the citi- 
zens from assuming the right of elect- 
ing their own governor 'hy the title of 
Console or Duca, 

6. Under the RepMio and the Lom- 
bards. — ^Por nearly 400 years after she 
threw off the yoke of the Eastern Em- 
pire Naples retained its independence. 
It was besieged twice by the Longobard 
dukes of Benevento : in 815 Mr Grimo- 
aldo II.. who was bought off by the 
duke Teotisto, a Greek, for 8000 golden 
tolidi; and in 821 by Sioon IvT, who 
was uded by Theodore, the former 
duke, who had been driven into exile. 
After a protracted siege the Longobards 
withdrew, but they compelled Naples 
to become tributary to the Duchy of 
Benevento. In 1027 Pandolfo IV., 
prince of Capua, besie^ and took 
Maples from Uuke Sergio, on account 
of the hospitality the latter had af- 
forded to I^ndolfo Count of Teano. 
But in 1030 Sergio recovered the city 
with the aid of the Greeks and of those 

18. Italy.] 



Norman adventurers who had already 
begun to make their valour felt in 
Southern Italy. In reward for the 
services received, Sergio gave the Nor- 
mans some laud, between Capua and 
Naples, upon which they built Aversa, 
aud of which he conferred on tlieir 
leader, Rainulfo, the title of Count. 

6. Under tfte Nonnans, — ^The Normans 
made uo attempt to possess themselves 
of Naples till 1 130, when Roger besieged 
it, aud after a protracted siege com- 
pelled it to surrender. He had the cir- 
cuit of the walls measured, and fouud 
that it was a little more than 2 m. 
Roger was the same year proclaimed 
King of Naples and Sicilv. William I. 
(the Bad), his son, extended the circuit 
of the walls, built Castel Capuano 
and the Castel delf Ovo. The walls 
appear to have been completed by his 
successors William II. and Tancred, in 
whose reign the city was unsuccessfully 
besieged oy Henry VI., who claimed 
the kingdom in right of his wife Con- 
stance, the only daughter of Roger. 

7. Under the Suabkms.—Fndeiick 11. 
founded the University of Naples, and 
by making the city his residence be- 
came also the founder of its greatnets 
and prosperity. In 1253, after a siege 
of ten months by Conrad, his son, 
Naples was compelled by &mine to 
surrender at discretion, donrad demo- 
lished the walls, which were soon after 
restored and enlarged by Innocent IV. 

8. Under the Angevine dvnasty. — Chas. 
I. made greater efforts than any of his 
predecessors to give strength and im- 
portance to Naples. He removed the 
seat of government fbom Palermo to 
Naples, extended the city on the E. 
side as f^ as the Piazza del Mercato, 
filled up the marshy tract betw^n the 
old walls and the sea, and built in 1283 
the Castel Nuovo. He also repaired its 
walls, paved the streets, destroyed the 
ancient palace of the Neapolitan Re- 
public, began the restoration of the 
cathedral, and built several churches 
and monasteries. His son Charles II. 
built the Molo Grande and the castle of 
St. Elmo, enlarged the city walls, and 
strenjTthened the fortifications on the 
sea-sme. Naples was besieffed and 
captured in 1387 by Louis II. of Anjou ; 
it was again besieged in 1420 by Louis 
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III. of the same family, who was driTen 
off by Alfonso of Aragon, and was be- 
sieged and captured by the same Alfonso 
on nis own account in 1423. In 1425 
the city walls were enlarged towards 
the sea by Joanna II. Alfonso sg<^n 
besieged the city, though without effect, 
in 1438, in 1440, and m 1441 ; but in 
1442, after a protracted siege, he en- 
tered it through the canal of an 
aoueduot, called the Pozzo di S, Sofia, 
wtiich was pointed out to him by two 
deserters, and thus put an end to the 
AngcTine dynasty. 

9. Under the Aragonese dynasty. — ^Fer- 
dinand I. extended the city walls toward 
the E. firom the Carmine to S. Giovanni a 
Carbonara, and employed Gialiano da 
Majano to fortify them. He opened 
new gates, some of which are still 
standing, at least in name, as are por- 
tions of the walls. He siso restored 
the cathedral, erected a lighthouse on 
the Molo, and introduced the art of 
printinffand the mannftcture of nlk. 

10. Under the Spaniardt,— -On. the 
aooessbn of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
Pietro NaTarro, the engineer, was em- 
ployed by Oonnlvo da Cordova to mine 
the Castel deU' Ovo. In 1518 the city 
was besieged by Lautrec, and in 1536 

'it reeeivea its greatest and last enlarge- 
ment from the viceroy Don Pedro de 
Toledo. He extended the fortifications 
from S. Giovanni a Carbonara to the 
hill of St. Elmo, including the hill of 
Pixsofidoone, passing along the ste of 
the present Piazza delle Pigne, the 
Fosse del Grano, and the Mercatello, 
and rejoining the Angevine walls at S. 
Sebastiano. These walls were built of 
masnve blocks of tu£E^ and were fur- 
nidied with bastions and curtains. 
Don JPedro also filled up the fosse of 
the Angevine fortifications on the W. 
side, and opened the Strada di ToMo 
on its site. He constructed the main 
drain in th6 -Plana Pignaseeca, form- 
ing the entrance to the system of 
sewers which he carried to the sea. 
He also built the royal palace, which 
was occupied by Charles V. when he 
landed here on his retnm from his 
African expedition, and was known as 
the Palazzo Vecchio till 1842, when it 
was pulled down. In 1 540 he converted 
the old Castel Capuano into the Palace 



of the Tribanals and the General Re- 
cord Office of the kingdom. Of the 
other viceroys it will suffice to mention 
that in 1558 the Duke of Alva im- 
proved the works of the Mole; in 1577 
the Marques de Mondejar built the 
Arsenal; in 1586 the Duke d'Ossuna 
laid the foundation of the present 
Museo Borbontco as the viceregal sta- 
bles; in 1596 the Count d'Olivares 
commenced the Riviera di Chiaia ; in 
1600 the Count de Lemos added a new 
wing to the Palazzo Reale for the 
reception of Philip III. of Spain; in 
1607 the Count de Benevente opened 
the street of Poggio Reale; in 1615 
the Count de I^mos converted the 
viceregal stables of the Duke d'Ossuna 
into a university ; in 1634 the Count de 
Monterey built the viaduct of Pizzofed- 
cone over the Strada di Chiaia ; in 1640 
the Duke de Medina gave his name 
to the Porta Medina; in 1649 the 
Count d'O&ate erected the first theatre 
built m Naples, called the Teatro di S. 
Bartolommeo, which was pulled down 
when Carlo III. built that of San Carlo ; 
in 1668 Don Pedro Antonio of Aragon 
built the Dock which adjoins the 
Arsenal; and in 1695 the Duke de 
Medina Cell, the last of ^e Spanish 
viceroys, completed the Chiua. 

If the yieerojt, as a body, did little 
for the public works at Naples, we 
cannot say as much of the seal with 
which they removed many of her 
works of art. As one example out of 
many, we may mention that the Mar- 
ques de ViUafranca, on resigning the 
viceroyalty, which he held only for 
two months, in 1671, carried back with 
him to Spain the statues of the four 
rivets from the fountain on the Mole, 
the statue of Venus from the fountain 
of the Castel Nuovo, and the statues 
and sculptures by Giovanni da Nola 
from the Fontana Medina. 

11. Under the Blouse cfAimtria.--The 
emperors of Austria governed the king- 
dom by their viceroj^, who were mostly 
Germans. In the brief space of twenty- 
seven years there were not less than 
13 viceroys, 4 of whom held office for 
only half a year each. Amidst such 
clumges in the executive, the public 
works were wholly disregarded. 

12. Under the Spanish Jhmbons.—Tht 
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oonqnest of Naples by Don Carlos, the 
younger son of Philip IV., and his 
accession to the crown by the title of 
Charles III., were important events iu 
the history of modem Naples, which 
owes to him her present development 
in wealth, in population, and in extent. 
He enlarged the Palazzo Reale, com- 
pleted the harbour of the Molo Grande, 
constructed the street of the Marina, 
built the theatre of San Carlo, the 
Albereo de* Poveri, and the palace of 
CapocGmonte, etc., and fortified the 
shores of the bay. His son, Ferdinand 
I., and Joseph and Murat during the 
French occupation, effected also ffreat 
improvements ; the Strada di S. Carlo 
air Arena, the Strada del Campo, the 
Mergellina, the roads of Posilipo and 
Capodimonte, the promenade of the 
Chiaia, and the piazza of the Palazzo 
Reale were constructed; the Botanic 
Garden, the Museum, the Academy, 
and other public institutions were esta- 
blished. During the short reign of 
Francis I. the new harbour for ships 
of war was begnn ; and the reign of 
Ferdinand II. has already seen the 
completion of the Ch. of S. Francesco 
di l^la, the extension of the Chiaia, 
and other works of permanent utility 
and ornament. 

POFUXiATXON. 

The population of Naples for some 

fears past has been steadHy increasing, 
n 1880 it was S58,.550 ; in 1845 it was 
400,818. In 1850 there had been 8051 
marriages; 14,991 births, viz. 7606 
males and 7385 females, amon^ whom 
1977 were foundlings and 124 illegiti- 
mate children; and 15,015 deaUis, viz. 
8133 males and 6882 females, a num- 
ber above the avenge mortality, which, 
calculated for ten years, shows an ex- 
cess of births of nearly II 00 per annum. 
On the 1st January 1851 the population 
was 416,475; viz. 208,483 males and 
212, 992 females: and on the 1st Janu- 
ary, 1854, it had increased to 417,824. 



The following notice on the climate 
of Naples has been kindly communi- 
cated by an eminent English physician, 
who praetised there for many years. 
It wul prove acceptable to visitors 



and assist them in the selection of a 
residence. 

•* The climate of Naples may be 
called tonic and bracinj^, in comparison 
with that of Rome, which is soft and 
relaxing; and, if we were to compare 
it with any place in England, it most 
nearly resembles that of Brighton; 
although, of course, the temperature is 
much higher in the former than in the 
latter place. Like Brighton, the au- 
tumns are delightful, and the spring 
months, February and March, often 
verv tryiuff to delicate lungs, from the 
cold dry winds which then prevail." 

*< Naples, however, is neither sub- 
ject to the same degree of cold in 
winter nor the same heat in summer 
as either Rome or Florence; during 
the two hottest months of the year 
(July and Angnst) the heat of the sun 
is so tempered by the sea and land 
breezes, that the thermometer seldom 
rises to 84^^ of Fahrenheit and is often be- 
low 80^, while in winter it seldom falls 
below 40^. Snow seldom falls in the 
town of Naples, or, if it does, it melts 
immediately ; but it often lies on the 
surroonding Apennines for weeks or 
months, and it is when the wind blows 
from tiiese snow-capped monntuns 
that the air is coldest and most tr^ng 
to delicate constitntions. These winds 
are most prevalent in the months of Feb. 
and March, and these are the months of 
the year when the mortality is greatest ; 
while, on the other hand, those of 
June, July, and August, when the heat 
is the highest, are perhaps the most 
firee from illness, since the habits of 
the inhabitants lead theni to work 
early in the morning and late at 
night, and to rest during the heat of 
the day ; so that they are seldom ex- 
posed to the excessive heat of the sun. 
The time when the heat is most felt 
is during the prevalence of the scirocco 
winds, for tiien the sea and land 
breezes are for a time suspended ; but 
these winds seldom last for more than 
three days, and, though enervating for 
the time, they leave behind no bad 
effects." 

*' The greatest qnantitv of rain falls 

during the first two or three weeks of 

September; during the months of June, 

July, and August there is littie or 

B 2 
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none, and by the end of the. last of 
these months the grass is nearly burned 
up by the heat ; but as soon as the rains 
fall everything revives, and from the 
end of September till the middle or 
end of December the climate is that 
of an English summer; and this is the 
season when the superiority of the 
Neapolitan climate over that' of Rome 
is the greatest. In Feb. and March, on 
the otner hand, the weather is usually 
very variable, and N. or N.E. winds 
prevail; circumstances which render 
these two months very trying to deli- 
cate lungs ; and it is generally under- 
stood that the climate of Rome, which 
is softer and less variable, is then pre- 
ferable in such cases." 

"There is a prevalent opinion in 
Rome that the sulphureous vapour from 
Vesuvius is injurious to consumptive 
patients who reside at Naples: this, 
however, is quite at variance with the 
ikot that the Neapolitan physicians 
send their patients from Naples to 
Santo lorio, a place situated at the 
bottom of the mountain, and find that 
they do better there than in the city. 
As to the localities in Naples most 
suitable to invalids, travellers have 
little choice ; for the only situation 
where houses fit for foreigners to in- 
habit can be fband are in the quarter 
of the Chiua and Sta. Locia. Of 
these, the best are to be found from 
the Crocelle on the E., along the 
Chiatamone and Riviera di Chiaia, to 
where the road of the Mercellina and 
Piedigrotta separate on the W. These 
houses have a southern aspect, and are 
protected by the Vomero and Piszo 
Falcone from the N. and N.E. winds, 
and when the lungs are sound no 
situation can be more agrseable; but 
where pulmonary affections exist, the 
streets which are situated behind the 
Riviera di Chiaia, and consequently 
fkrther removed from the influence of 
the sea, are considered preferable, al- 
though they are generally of an in- 
ferior description, as to accommoda- 
tion, to Uiose in the Riviera di Chiaia. 
The houses best suited to such invalids 
are in the Vioo Carminiello, the Stra- 
da San Pasquale, the Strada Santa 
Teresa, and Chiaia. Those on the 
quay of Santa Lucia are much exposed 



to the N.E. and easterly winds, and 
therefore very unsuitable toinvalids, ex- 
cept during the autumn and late in the 
spring, when they are very agreeable 
and cheerful, from their (kcing Vesu- 
vius, and overlooking the citr and the 
eastern portion of the ba^. What has 
been said of Santa Lucia is equally 
applicable to the few houses which are 
to be had in the Mergellina; they are 
cold in winter, but very agreeable in 
the autumn or early in summer. 
Houses built upon the tufa rock are 

Snerally considered to be damper and 
ts healthy than those which are at 
a distance from it; but this, if true, 
onlv applies to the rooms in the rear, 
which are generally occupied by ser- 
vants or used as kitchens ; and a long 
experience would scarcely bear us out 
in saving that these occupants are less 
healthv than their more comfortably 
located masters." 

AMTIQUmSS. 

There are few remains in the imme 
diate vicinity of Naples, though the 
country around is covered with ruins 
of temples, theatres, and villas, and 
her museum is rich in monuments of 
Greek and Roman art. 

The firagmenta of the Tsn^ €f Cob- 
tor and Polhtx are preserved in the 
facade of the Ch. of Sui Paolo, which 
occupies its site (see p. 115). They 
consist of two oc^umns, a portion of 
an architrave, and two torsi. 

Of the other temples scarcely any- 
thing has survived except the names. 
The sites of the Tlnnpte ^ Neptym and 
of ApoUo are occupied by the cathedral, 
the old basilica of Santa Restituta 
being supposed to stand on the foun- 
dations of the temple of Apollo; the 
site of the Temple of Ceres is occn]ned 
by the Ch. of S. Gregorio Armeno; 
that of the Trnn^ of Mercury by the 
Ch. of SS. Apostoli ; that of the Tempie 
of Vesta by the little Ch. of S. Maria 
Rotonda in the Casacalenda Palace; 
and that of the Temple of Diana by the 
Ch. of Sta. Maria Maggiore. 

The Catacombey or rather those por- 
tions of them which are called Le Cata- 
combe di San Oennaro, are situated on 
the flanks of the hill of Capodimonte. 
The only entrance now open is that at 
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the Ch. of S. Gennaro de' Poveri. The 
Ch. of S. Gennaro was erected in the 
8th centy. to mark the site of the small 
chapel in which the body of S. Jauu- 
arius was deposited by S. Severus in 
the time of Constantine. The altar, 
the episcopal chair cut in the tufa, and 
some painting^s on the walls are still 
preserved in it. The catacombs are 
excavated in the volcanic tufa in the 
face of the hill. They form a long 
series of corridors and chambers, ar- 
raneed in three stories communicating 
with each other by flights of steps. In a 
part which was closed at the beginning 
of the present centy. is a ch. with three 
arches, supported by columns cut out of 
the tufa rock, with an altar, episcopal 
seat, and baptistery of stone ; in another 
part is a fountain which was doubtless 
used for sacred purposes. Along the 
walls of the corridors and chambers are 
excavated numerous loeuli, or niches, 
in which may still be seen perfect ske- 
letons, and rude delineations of the 
olive-branch, the dove, the fish, and 
other symbols of the early Christians, 
with here and there a Greek inscrip- 
tion. These niches were formeny 
doeed with slabs of marble, many 
fifagments of which* having inscrip- 
tions, form the pavement of the Ch. of 
S. Gennaro. 

The antiquaries of Naples have ex- 
pended a great amount of leaminc| and 
research in discussions on the origin of 
these catacombs. Some have identified 
them with the gloomy abodes of the 
Cimmerians of Homer; others have 
considered them theArenaria or quarries 
iDrom which the ancients extracted the 
tufh stone for building purposes ; while 
others have supposed that they were 
excavated by the early Christians as a 
place of refuge from persecution and.of 
repose after cteath. Pasrages and cham- 
bers so extensive and intricate could 
not have been the work of men who 
sought oonceaiment for their religious 
worship ; and it is to the Greek colo- 
nists that the construction of these 
catacombs is now senerally ascribed. 
There is no doubt, however, that both 
the Romans and the early Christians 
subsequently appropriated them to their 
own U8e»— the latter for the purpoees 



of worship as well as of sepulture. S. 
Januarius, S. Gaudiosus, S. Agrippinus, 
and other Martyrs, subsequently canon- 
ised, were interred in them. Hence the 
catacombs in the middle ages were re- 
garded with peculiar sanctity, and the 
clergy of the city had to visit them 
at XetAi once a year. The^^ be- 
came the burial-place of the victims 
of the plague of 1656; aud the Abate 
Romanelli, on exploring them iu 1814, 
found several bodies of the plague 
victims still entire, aud clothed in the 
dresses they had worn in life. The in- 
scriptions discovered in them relate ex- 
clusively to Christians, not one having 
been found which belongs to Pagan 
times. The extent of the catacomro is 
said to be very great. 

The Pcnti Jiossi is the modem name 
given to the remains of the Julian 
aqueduct. Aqua Julia , about 50 m. long, 
constructed by Augustus to supply the 
Roman fleets at Miseuum with water. 
It commenced at Serino, in the Princi- 
pato Ultra, and was fed by the waters 
of the Sabbato. The remains now 
visible lie in a deep cutting on the slope 
of the hill of Capooimonte, and are built 
of solid masses of tufa, lined with red 
bricks, from which the epithet Rossi 
is derived. Before reaching this valley 
the aqueduct se^iarated iuto two 
branches. One of these proceeded into 
the heart of the city, and furnished it 
with its principal supply of water down 
to the time of Belisanus, who broke 
down this branch, aud marched hb troops 
throuffh the channel. The other branch 
crossM the Vomero, where its remains 
may still be seen At that point it 
again divided, one branch proceeding 
to the Roman villas on the point of 
Posilipo, the other by Monte Olibano 
to Baue and Misenum, where it ter- 
minated in the Piscina Mirubilis. The 
ruins of the Ponti Rossi were repaired 
in 1843, when care was taken to pre- 
serve their antique character. 

The AfUicagliat in the street of the 
same name, are the two arches and 
other remains of an ancient theatre. 
From the fragments which may still 
be traced in some cellars in the neigh- 
bourhood it must have been of cou- 
uderable nze. 
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On the outer wall of the monastery 
of Sta. Maria Egiziaca a Foroella is 
a tablet with a Greek inscription, the 
only one remaining, supposed of the 
time of Domitiau, relative to a statne 
and other honours decreed to Tettia 
Casta, a priestess. 



With the exception of a few frag- 
ments of its wall and ditch, Naples re- 
tains nothing of its medieval fortifica- 
tions but its 3 castles and a few of its 
modernised gates, which, being sur- 
rounded by streets and houses, are now 
within the city. They all have a bust 
of S. Gaetano, placed there in conse- 
ouenoe of a vow of the municipality 
during the plague in 1656. 

The Porta Uapuana stands on what 
was the high road to Capua before the 
new road by Capodichino was opened. 
It is decorated with the arms of Fer- 
dinand I. of Aragon, by whom it was 
erected, as well as the walls of the city 
in this direction. The modem orna- 
mented gate dates from 1635, when 
Charles v . made his entry into Naples. 
The bas-relieft and statues of St. 
Agnello and Sen Gennaro were then 

S laced over it. The two towers which 
ank the gate are of the time of Fer- 
dinand I., and were called L'Onore and 
La Virtu, names still inscribed upon 
them. The road which passes out of 
this gate is the post-road to Avellino 
and Pufflia. 

The rorta Nofana, situated at the ex- 
tremity of the Stnida Effixiaca, opens 
on a road which leads to uie Arenaocia, 
and formerly also to Nola. 

The Porta del Carmine, near the Ch. 
of S. Maria del Carmine, stands on 
the hi^h road to Portici, Salerno, and 
CsJabna. Here stood the Porta della 
Conceria of Don Pedro de Toledo. Of 
all the gates, it is perhaps the best 
presenreS, between its two massive 
round towers, bearing the names of 
Fidelissima and La Vittoria; over the 
arch is. the statue on horseback of King 
Ferdinand in low-relief. 

The Porta Medina, in a small 
street on the W. of the Toledo, was 
built according to its inscription by the 
Vioeroy Duke de Medina, in 1640, from 



the designs of Faasaga, but at the 
expense of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict. After the Porta Capuana, it is 
the oldest gate now standing in Naples. 

The Porta di CoetantinMoli, which 
stood at the extremity of the street of 
the same name, near the Museo Borbo- 
nico, has been lately pulled down. The 
other gates are the Porta Alba, so 
called from the Vioeroy Duke of Alba, 
but more generally known by the name 
of Porta Sctuecella, in the Largo Spirito 
Santo; and the Porta di San Gennaro, 
near the Piazza delle Pigne. These 
gates are comparatively modem, and 
offer no interest. 

The other entrances to the ci^ which 
have no gates are the Strada del Campo, 
and the Strada di Capodichino, both of 
which lead to the point called // Campo^ 
where the roads to Caserta and to 
Capua branch off; — the Strada di Ca- 
podimonte, leading to the Royal Pa^ 
lace of the same name, and thenoe into 
the road to Capua by Aversa; — the 
Strada di Posilipo, and the Orotta di Po* 
silipOf both leading to PossuoU and 
BauB. 



Naples has three ports, the Porto 
Piccolo, the Porto Grande, and the 
Porto Militare. 

The Porto Piccolo, although now only 
adapted for boats, is historically inte- 
resting, as the last remnant of the 
andent port of Palsspolis. It extended 
inland as fiff as the site now occupied 
by the Ch. of S. Pietro Martire. 
Hence the whole of this district of the 
city is called the Quartiere di Porto. 
The foundations of an ancient light- 
house are to be seen near S. On^no 
de* Vecchi, and gave to a small street 
adjoining the name of Zantema Vec- 
chia. The harbour which now remains 
is little more than a basin or wet dock. 
The shallowing of its water has been 
ffoing on for a considerable period. On 
tne point of the Molo Piccolo, which 
separates the Porto Piccolo from the 
Porto Grande, is the Immaoolaiella, in 
which the Captain of the Port and a 
branch of the Board of Health have 
their offices. On the other side of the 
port is the Custom-house. The district 
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on the S.E. of this port is called the 
MandraoihiOy a term m which some of 
the local antiquaries recognise the 
Phoenician designation of the old har- 
boar, and others the original market- 
place for herds, marub-e^ of cows. It 
IS inhabited by the lowest populace, 
whose habits have given rise to the 
proverb educato al Mandracchio. 

The Porto Grande was formed in 
1302 by Charles II., of Anjou. He 
constructed the Mole called the Molo 
Grande, which was enlarged by Alfonso 
of Araffon. At its extremity, at the 
close of the 1 5th centy., a lighthouse 
was erected, which was destroyed by 
lightning and rebuilt in 1656» and lastly 
rednoed to its present form in 1843. 
Charles III., in 1740, completed the 
harbour by carrying an arm to the 
N.E. nearly as lone as the mole itself, 
leaving the lighthouse at the elbow 
and converting its whole length towards 
the sea into a battery of Ions 82-pound 
^ns. This fort was so much increased 
u 1792 as to cover the whole arm 
erected by Charles. The harbour itself 
has saffered, like the Porto Piccolo, 
fh>m the accumulation of the sand and 
mud, but it has still 3 or 4 fathoms 
in its deepest part. It is considered 
safe, as ships when once within the 
mole are protected from all winds; 
but the heavy swell which rolls into 
the bay after a S. W. gale makes it some- 
times difficult to enter. 

The Porto Militare is a new harbour 
exclusively for ships of the Royal Navy. 
It was b^un in 1826 by Francis I., 
and is still in progress. The old 
mole of the Po^rto Grande forms its 
boundary on. the N., and on the S. 
it is bounded by a broad and massive 
pier running into the sea in a S.B. 
direction for a distance of 1200 ft., to 
terminate in an arm bending to the N.E. 
The depth of water in this harbour is 
about 5 fiithoms. 

Frigates and the smaller vessels of 
the Neapolitan Navy sometimes anchor 
within the head of the Molo Grande ; 
but the usual anchorage of ships of 
war is about a mile S.S.E. of the fight- 
house, where the depth of water is from 
25 to 38 fathoms. 



BRIDGES. 



Although there are four bridges, so 
called, at Naples, there is only one 
which is properly entitled to the name, 
the others beine viaducts which span 
the valleys or depressions within the 
city itself. In fact, there is only one 
stream at Naples to require a bridge, 
and that is the Scbeto, the classic Scbe- 
thus, a small and shallow stream. 

Nee ta canniiiibus nustrU indicliia abibia, 
(Ebale, qucm generusse Teloii Scbethide 

nympha 
Fertur, IVcleboum Gaprcai cum regna ipncr«t 
Jam s«alor. Vibo. jBtu vu. 734. 

The bridge over the Sebeto, called 
the Ponte ddla Maddidctia, was built by 
Charles III. on the site of a more an- 
cient one, called the Ponte di Guiscardo. 
It derives its present name from the 
adjoining ch. of La Maddalena. 

The route di Chiaia is a viaduct, 
built in 1634, as a means of communi- 
cation between the hills of Pizzofalcone 
andSant' Elmo. It was' rebuilt in its 
present form in 1838. 

The PorUe della Sanitd is a veiT noble 
viaduct, built in 1809 by the Frencl* 
as part of the new road which thej 
constructed from the Toledo to Capo 
dimonte. It derives its name from tht 
suburb of La Sanitk, which is reputed 
to be one of the healthiest quarters of 
Naples. 

The Ponte deW Tmmacolatetta is situ- 
ated at the northern extremity of the 
Strada del Piliero, near the Molo Pic- 
colo. It was built by Charles III. and 
rebuilt in 1843 by Ferdinand II. 

CASTLES. 

The Castel Nuovoy with its towers 
and fottes, massive in bulk and irre- 
gular in plan, has been sometimes 
called the Bastile of Naples, although 
its position near the port and the iso- 
lated fortress which occupies its centre 
S've it a more general resemblance to 
e Tower of London. 

It was begun in 1283 by Charles I. 
firom the designs of Gibwmni di Pisa, 
in what was then called the French 
style of fortification in contradis- 
tinction to the German manner, which, 
we are told, was so displeasing to 
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ChariesintheCastelCapuano. Charles 
did not see it completed. His suo- 
cessors used it as their palace, being 
at that dme beyond the boundaries m 
the city, and near the sea. Aboat the 
middle of the 15th c^nty. Alfonso I. 
enlarged it by the addition of another 
line of walls and towers, protected 
by a new fosse. Of the outer wall of 
Alfonso, the circular bastion towards 
the Piazza del Castello is supposed 
to be the only portion now remain- 
ing, the greater part of the present 
works being attributed to Don Pedro 
de Toledo, who built the square bas- 
tions about 1546. In 1735 Charles 
III. reduced the whole to the form in 
which, with few exceptions, we now 
see it. The chief object of interest 
in the Castel Nuoto is the Ihiumphal 
Arch erected in 1470, in honour of the 
entiy of Alfionso of Aragon into Naples 
in 1443, by Pietro di Martino, a 
Milanese architect, or, according to 
YtassaitbjOiulianodaMaiano, It stands 
between two of the old Anjou towers, 
whose broad and massiTC wails contrast 
sinffularlj with its classical style and 
elaborate decorations. Compressed be- 
tween these solid towers, it gives, at 
first sight, the appearance of a trium- 
phal arch which has been elongated 
upwards. This, however, was no fault 
ox the architect, who had designed 
his work on a different scale for the 
Piasza del Duomo ; but the interest of 
Niooolb Bozzuto, a veteran officer of 
Alfonso, whose house was to be pulled, 
down to make room for the monu- 
ment, induced the king to order the 
site to be changed to the Castel Nuoyo. 
It consists of an archway flanked by 
Corinthian columns supporting a frieze 
and cornice, and an attic containing 
the bas-reliefii of Alfonso's entry into 
Naples, in the execution of which con- 
tributed the sculptors Isaia da Pisa 
and Sihettro delT AquUa, Upon this 
rests another frieze and cornice sur- 
mounted by a second arch, which sup- 
ports a kind of sarcophagus with four 
niches containing statues illustrating 
AJfonso^s yirtues. Over the first arch is 
the inscription Alphomsts Rex Hibpa- 

KV8 SlCVLTS ItAUCVS PIVB GLKMSN8 

INYICTV8. The bas-relief is very in- 



teresting as a specimen of the sculpture 
of the 15th centy. It represents Al- 
fonso entering Naples in a triumphal 
car drawn bjr four horses, in the style 
seen on ancient medals, attended by 
his courtiers and by the clergy and 
authorities of the city, all of whom are 
dressed in the costume of the period. 
Over it is the inscription Alfhonsvs 
Reovm princeps hanc condidit ar- 
CEM. The three statues of St. Michael, 
St. Anthony Abbot, and St. Sebastiaii, 
on the summit of the arch, are by Oio- 
vanni da Nolo, and were added by Don 
Pedro de Toledo. Passing under this 
arch we enter the piazza by the cele- 
brated Bronze Gates, executed by the 
monk Guglielmo of Naples, and repre- 
senting in various compartments the 
victories of Ferdinand I. over the Duke 
of Anjou and the rebellious barons. 
Imbedded in one of the gates is a can- 
non-ball, fired, according to Paolo 
Giovio, during one of tne contests 
between the I^nch and Spaniards in 
the time of Gonsalvo da Cordova. It 
was fired from the interior of the castle 
by the French, who had closed the 
gates at the first notice[|of the approach 
of the Spaniards. The ball was unable 
to penetrate the gate, and has since 
remained so imbedded in the metal 
that it cannot be removed though it 
can be turned round. Beyond the gates 
are the ch., the barracks, and a build- 
ing which is sud to date fW>m the time 
of the Angevin kings, and in which is 
the magnificent hall used as the prin- 
cipal Jbtnowry^ called the Sola di 8, 
Luiffi, or the Sola ddU Armi, This 
hali, which now contains 60,000 stand 
of arms, has been at different times 
a room of royal audience, a saloon for 
state festivals, a muac hall, and a 
court theatre. Within its walls Ce- 
lestin V. abdicated the pontificate in- 
1294, and the Count of Sari^o and 
Antonello Petrucci were arrested by 
Ferdinand I. of Aragon (p. 96). In 
another room, converted into a chapel 
dedicated to S. Francesco di Paola, 
that saint had his famous interview 
with Ferdinand I. of Aragon as he 
passed through Naples on his way to 
France, whither he had been summoned 
by Louis XI. The picture of the saint 
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is as6rlbed to SpagnoUtto. In the eh., 
dedicated to Santa Barbara, the Corin- 
thian architecture of its &Qade is by 
Oiuliano da Maiano, It is an interest- 
ing building, exhibiting, in the details 
of Its decorations, after the usual man- 
ner of the time, an incongruous mixture 
of sacred and proflEUie objects. On the 
door is a beautiful bas-relief of the 
Virgin and Child, said to be also by 
Majano. In the choir, behind the 
high altar, is the famous picture of 
the Adoration of the Magi, which has 
been the subject of much controversy. 
Vasari attributes it to Van Eyck, and 
says it is one of the first works which 
he painted in oils, after his discoTery or 
rediscoTerv of the art of oil painting. 
Vasari adds that it was sent by some 
Italian merchants trading in Flanders 
as a present to Alfonso I., and that on 
its arrival at Naples every painter hast- 
ened to view it as a curiosity. Others 
ascribe it to Zmgaro, or to his pupils 
the Dfmzelli, on the evidence that the 
countenances of the three Ma^, being 
portraits of Alfonso I., Ferdinand I., 
and another - royal person of the 
time (perhaps Lucrezia d'Alagni), Van 
Eyck, who painted it in Flanders, 
could not have introduced the portrait 
of the king whom he had never seen. 
To evade this objection it has been 
sometimes stated, though without his- 
toriced evidence, that the countenances 
of the Magi were retouched and 
chang^ into portraits by Lo Zingaro. 
Near the sacnsty is a small statue of 
the Virgin with the child in her arms. 
It is attributed to Oiuliano da Maiano by 
Ciooffnara, who praises the elegance of 
the figures and ihe richness of the 
drape ry. Behind the choir is a sin- 
gular Winding Stair of 1 58 steps, leading 
to the summit of the Campanile. It 
has been ascribed to Giovanni da Pisa, 
but it is more probably a work of the 
15Ui cent. A covered gallery between 
the castle and the psdaoe affords a 
means of retreat from the latter in case 
of popular commotion. 

The Dockyard and Araenal adjoin the 
Castel Nuovo and the Royal Palace. 
The Arsenal was built by the Viceroy I 
Mendoza in 1577. The Wet Dock, or 
DartenOf was begun in 1668 from the | 



designs of a Carthusian monk called 
Bonacentura Presti, who, having been a 
carpenter in early life, and acquired 
some knowledge of architecture, in- 
duced the Viceroy Don Pedro of Aragun 
to intrust to him the construction of a 
new dock. In spite of all remonstrance, 
he persisted in excavating it on the 
narrow site below the palace. During 
the progress of the work, the accumu- 
lation of water proved too much for 
the en^ueering talents of the monk. 
The Viceroy at length employed the 
able architect Francesco Ficchiatti^ who 
completed the works with great skill. 
Considerable additions have been made 
to these works in recent years, parti- 
cularly since the introduction of steam- 
navigadon. The Darsena now commu- 
nicates with the Porto Militare, and 
through the latter with the sea. 

Castei deir Ovo, so called fh>m its 
oval form, stands on the small island 
which Pliny describes under the name 
of Megaria, and is now joined to the 
mainland of Pizzoftloone by a causeway 
on arches 800 fL long. Some antiquaries 
supposed Lucullus to have had a villa 
on this island, and identified it with the 
Castntm LucuUanwn of the 5th cent., to 
which Odoacer oonagned Augustnlus 
at the fsll of the Roman empire. Others 
however, placed the Cagtnan Lucui- 
lanrnn at Nisita, and Mazzocchi ex- 
tended it to the whole shore of the 
Bagnoli, and even to the Lake of Agna- 
no. But Chiarito at last proved be- 
yond doubt, by numerous old docu- 
ments existing in the archives, that it 
was on the hm of Pizio&loone, whidi 
in the middle ages was also called 
Echya^ EtnplUf Sec. In the 4th cent, 
this island was given by Constantine 
to the church, and was called the Isola 
di S. Salvatore. The castle was founded 
in 1154 by William I. on the designs 
of Maestro Buono, It was continued 
by Frederick II., who held within 
its walls a general parliament in 1218, 
and in 1221 intrusted the work to 
Niccol6 Pisano; it was completed, 
however, as Vasari tells us, by his con- 
temporary Fuocio, Charles I. added 
cousiderably to the castle, and made it 
occasionally a royal residence. Robert 
the Wise employed Giotto to decorate its 
B 3 
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chapel 'vritb frescoes, no trace of which 
now remains. Friendly interriews 
took place in the castle between Giotto 
and his royal patron, who seems to 
have been always happy in the society 
of the witty painter. A century later, 
when Charles Duraxxo was besieged by 
Louis of Anjou, the castle appears to 
have been a position of some strength, 
from Froissart's statement : " It is one of 
the strongest castles in the world, and 
stands by enchantment in the sea, so 
that it is impossible to take it but by 
necromancy, or by the help of the 
devil." This allusion to necromancy 
was probably suggested by the fate of the 
magician described in the same chroni- 
cles, who had, by means of his enchant- 
ments, caused *^ the sea to sw^ so 
high," that he enabled Charles Duraaoo 
to capture within the castle '* the queen 
(Joanna) of Naples and Sir Otho de 
isrunswick ;" and whose offer to prac- 
tise the same treacherous manceuvre 
upon Charles Durazzo was rewarded 
by the Earl of Savoy with the loss of 
his head. The castle was besiesed in 
1495 by Ferdinand II. after it had sur- 
rendered to Charles VIII. of France, 
and was reduced to ruin bj his soldiers ; 
the period of its restoration in its pre- 
sent form is not known. It is defended 
by bastions and outworks. 

Cattel Ccantanot founded by William 
I., on the designs of Buono, was com- 
pleted in 1231 by Frederick II. from 
the designs of IStocio, It was the 
Palaoe of the Suabian, and occasionally 
of the Angevine soverei^^ The mur- 
der of Sergianni Caraociolo, the Grand 
Seneschal and fiivonrite of Joanna 11^ 
by order of Covelhi Ruffo, Duchess of 
Sessa, took place within its walls on the 
niffht of the 25th of August, 1432, after 
a Mil. Covella came out of the ball- 
room to see her victim, and stamped 
with her foot on his bloody corpse. 
Don Pedro de Toledo, in 1540, reduced 
it to the form of a palace, and esta- 
blished within it the different law-courts 
which were scattered throughout the 
dty. The Tribunal of Commerce, the 
Civil Tribunal, the Great Criminal 
Court, and the Great Civil Court, still 
hold their sittings within its walls. 
They consist of several rooms, opening 



out of two large halls on the first fiodr ; 
the latter, constantly filled with law- 
yers and litigants, offer one of the 
busiest scenes in Naples. From the 
Criminal Court a stair leads to the pri- 
sons on the ground floor, which are 
capable of receiving many hundred in- 
mates, and have of late years acquired 
an unfortunate celebrity as the prisons 
of La Vicaria. 

Castel Stmt' Elmo, called in the 14th 
cent SanV Erasmo^ from a chapel dedi- 
cated to that Saint, which once crowned 
the summit of the hill. The origin of 
the name Ermo has given rise to much 
controversy; some writers derive it 
from the i^rnxs, said to have stood on 
the spot to mark the division of the 
territories of Neapolis and Puteoli ; and 
others from 8. AiUelmo, one of the 
founders of the Carthusian order. The 
castle was founded by Robert the Wise 
in 1343. The king's commission to 
his grand chamberlain Giovanni di 
Uaya to construct a " fortified palace " 
on this hill still exists. The archi- 
tect was Oiaoomo dt Scmctis, A centy. 
later, under Ferdinand I., it was 
known as the Catielfo di 8, Marimo, 
from the neighbonrinf monastery. 
This monarch employed as engineer 
and architect Antonio da Settignano, 
and his friend Andrea da Fiesole, upon 
its works. From this period to the 
middle of the 16th cent no particulars 
of its history have been preserved, and 
nothing more is known tnan that Don 
Pedro de Toledo built the castle in its 
present form upon the plans of lAnigi 
Scrwa, Some additions were made to 
the castle in 1641 by the Duke de 
Medina ; and with these exceptions, we 
probably see the very building erected 
by Pedro de Toledo. Sant' Elmo is too 
conspicuous a feature in the landscape 
of Naples to require a detailed descrip- 
tion. Its' enormous walls, with the 
counterscarp and fosses cut in the solid 
tufa, and the mines and subterranean 
passages with which it is said to abound, 
formerly obtained for it the reputa- 
tion of great strength; but it is no 
loncer capable of offering any efiec- 
tuaf resistance to a combined at- 
tack by sea and land. Beneath it, 
in the solid rock, is a large cistern. 
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The view from the ramparts b very 
fine. 

CasUl del Carmine^ a massive pile, 
founded by Ferdinand I. in 1484, when 
he enlarged the walls of the city, and 
erected most of the modern gates, and 
enlarged by Don Pedro de Toledo, is 
used as barracks and military prison. 
It was the stronghold of the populace 
in Masaniello's insurrection in 1647, and 
after that event it was fortified. 

LABOHI AND FOUNTAINS. 

The large open spaces called Picuxe 
in other parts of Italy, in Naples are 
invariably called Larghi, corresponding 
to our term "squares." The Laryo 
del Caatello^ the largest in Naples, con- 
tains two fountains, called the Foniana 
degliSpecchi, or the Fountain of Mirrors, 
and the Fbniana Medina. The latter, 
situated at the extremity of the Largo, 
towards the mole, was built by the 
Viceroy de Medina from the designs of 
Domenico Auria and Fansaga. It con- 
sists of a. large shell, sustained by four 
satyrs; in the centre of the shell are 
four sea-horses, with Neptune in the 
midst of ^em throwing up water from 
the points of his trident. At the base 
are four tiitons seated on sea-horses, 
with lions and other animals discharg- 
ing water firom their mouths. It is 
considered the finest fountain in Naples. 

Lwffo del Geajk, in the Strada Tnnith 
Magffiore, has in its centre the obelisk 
calUd the Ouglia delta Concexione^ erected 
in 1747, from the deagns of Genoino. 
It supports a statue of the Virgin in 
copper gilt. The obelisk is covered 
with sculptured ornaments by Botti- 
glieri and ragano, in the worst possible 
taste. The colossal bronze statue of 
Philip IV. by Lorenso Vaccaro, which 
formerly stood in this Lar^, was de- 
stroyed by the Austrians m the be- 
nnning of the last cent. In the Largo 
di Monte Oliveto, near this, is a foun- 
tain, designed by Cufaro in 1668, and 
ornamented with a bronze statue of 
Charles V. 

Largo del Mercato^ near the ch. of the 
CSarmine. — ^A great market is held here 
every Monday and Friday* which ofiers 
many ftcilities for studying the habits 



and costumes of the lower orders. It 
is also the historical Square of Naples, 
the scene of the tragedy of Conradiu 
in 1268, of the insurrection of Masa- 
niello in 1647, and of the executions iu 
1799. There are three fountains, the 
most important of which is called the 
Fontana di Masanielto, 

Laryo dello Spirito SitntOy or del Mer- 
cafellu. — It contains the monument 
erected iu 1757 by the city of Naples 
in honour of Charles III. It was de- 
signed by Vanvitelli, and consists of a 
hemicycle surmounted by a marble 
balustrade with 26 statues representing 
the virtues of that sovereign. The 
centre, where an equestrian statue of 
the king was to be placed, is now the 
entrance into the Jesuits' College of 
S. Sebastian. 

Piazza del Pennino, or della Selleria, 
contains the Funtana dcW Atlante^ con- 
structed of white marble iu 1532, by 
Don Pedro de Toledo, from the designs 
of Lui^ Impd. The statue of Atlas 
by Giovanni da Nola, which gave name 
to the fountain, has disappeared; but 
the dolphins which remain are by him. 
In the Vioo Canalone near this Largo 
is the Ibntana de' Serpi, so called from 
the bas-relief of an antique head of 
Medusa with serpents. 

Largo del Palazzo iZeoi^.— This fine 
and spacious piazza was reduced to its 
present form m 1810, when four con- 
vents which formerly stood upon the 
site were removed. On one of its sides 
is the Koval Palace ; on another is the 
Palace of the Prince of Salerno; the 
third, forming a semicircle, is occupied 
by the ch. of S. Francesco di Paola and 
the porticos leading to it In the middle 
of the square are the two colossal eques- 
trian bronze statues of Charles III. and 
of Ferdinand I. of Bourbon. The two 
horses and the statue of Charles are 
by Canova ; the statue of Ferdinand is 
by Call. The history of the figure of 
Charles is an epitome of the political 
chanses of Naples itself. It was ori- 
^naUy modelled asa stat ue of Napoleon ; 
It was afterwards altered into one of 
Murat, and was finally converted into 
that of Charles. In the small square of 
the Royal Palace beyond the Theatre 
of S. Carlo, on each side of the en- 
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trance to the king's gardens, are two 
statues of horses in bronze, cast at 
Petersbnrg, and presented to the kine 
by the late Emperor of Russia: each 
is held hj a naked male figure. In 
the same gardens is an Artesian well. 

Among the other fountains maj be 
mentioned the Fontana ScapeHata^ be- 
hind the ch. of the Nunziata, the work 
of Giovanni da Nola in 1541 ; the Fan- 
tana Coccovma^ by the same artist, in 
the Strada di Porto; the Fontana del 
Sebeto, erected in 1590 from the de- 
si^ of Carlo Fansaga, and decorated 
with statues of the recumbent Sebetus 
and Tritons ; and the Fontana del Ratto 
d^Eurtrpa^ in the Villa Reale, the work 
of Angelo de Yivo in the last cent 

AQITBDUCTSy ETC. 

The Aoqua di OamUgnano, the modem 
aoueduct of Naples, was constructed by 
Aiessandro Ciminello and Cesare Car- 
oii^nano, at their own expense, in the 
begmning of the 1 7th centuiy. It com- 
mences at Sant' Agata de' Goti, and 
conveys the waien of the Isclero into 
the dty by a circuit of about 30 m. It 
was so dunaged by the earthquake of 
1631, that it became necessarr to seek 
a new supply at Maddaloni, whence the 
water is conveyed into the former chan- 
nel at Ldcignano. From its source to 
that place the channel is covered with 
masonry, and from Licignano to Naples 
it is subterranean. In 1770 a ftirUier 
supply was obtained by directing into 
the channel the surplus waten of the 
aqueduct at Caserta. Most of the city 
fountains and houses are supplied from 
this aqueduct 

The Acqua dMa BoUa^ derived from 
springs on the declivity of Monte Som- 
ma and the hill of Lautrec, is brought 
into the city by a covered channel 5 m. 
long. It supplies the lower quarten of 
the city. The surplus watere of this 
aqueduct are discharged into the Sebeto. 

Quuito riooo <r OQor pov«ro d* onda. 

McTAffr. 
The water supplied by these aque- 
ducts has often, at fint, an un&vourable 
effect upon strangers. 

Cnr Springs.— -There are four in 
different quarten of the city : the Tre 



Cannoli in the street of the same name ; 
the Acqua Aquilia in the Strada Conte 
Olivares; the Acqua Dolce at Santa 
Lucia ; and the Acqtta del Leone in the 
Mergellina. The latter is in great re- 
pute as the purest spring; the court 
and many of the families residing alonff 
the Chiata. which is not supplied with 
good water, send to it daily for Uieir 
supplies. 

MiNERjLL Waters. — ^There are two 
mineral springs within the city, which 
have great local celebrity — the Acqua 
Sulfurea, in the Strada S. Lucia, con- 
taining sulphuretted hydrogen and 
carbonic acid pas, at a temperature of 
64^ F. ; it IS used extensively in 
eruptive diseases, and as a general 
alterative, and is said to be as efflcacions 
as it is popular ; and the Acqua Ferrata 
di PizzofaUxme^ a chalybeate flpring« 
situated in a cave near the sea, imme- 
diately below the Royal Casino on the 
Chiatamone. It is a very useftd cha- 
lybeate, and the larg|e quantity of car- 
bonic acid cas which it contains (nearly 
7 cubic inches in a pint) renders it a 
grateful stimulant to the stomach. Its 
temperature is 68^. 

Artesian Wells. — ^The inadequate 
supply of water, espedaily in the upper 
part of the town, induced the Munici* 
pal authorities some years ago to enter 
into a contract with the Frencn engineer 
M. Degousse, for sinking two Arte- 
sian wells — one near the King's Palace, 
and the other on the Largo della Vit- 
toria, near the Chiaia : the former, after 
manv yean' labour, and attaining the 
depth of 486 vards below the level of the 
sea, has reached two abundant sources^ 
which rise to within a few yards of the 
snrfsce, producing a mass of water ex- 
ceeding 2500 tons daily, but of a qua- 
lity which renden it unfit for domestic 
purposes, being a mineral water in the 
strictest sense, containing an immense 
volume of carbonic acid gas, and hold- 
ing in solution i considerable quantity 
of supercarbonates of iron, lime, mag- 
nesia, &c., and a small quantity of 
naphtha. To the geologist these bor- 
ings will prove interesting. After tra- 
versing a considerable mass of volcanic 
tu&, the tertiary pliocene strata were 
cut through, and the two springs in 
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Jiaestion appear to be entirtfly derired 
rom them. The second boring, in the 
Largo delta Vittoria, has not yet 
reacned the water, but it is almost 
certain that for potable purposes this 
will be no better than in that at the 
Palace, and that the only advantages 
to be derived will be either by em- 
ploying it as a motive power— or what 
would be still more advantageous, to 
flush the pestilential drains in the 
lower part of the city, now a source 
of so much inconvenience and insa- 
lubrity. 

PBIMCIPAL STREtfTB AMD PUBLIC 
PLACES. 

The Vaia BeaXe, along the Riviera 
di Chiaia, is the fiivourite promenade 
of Naples. Its length is about 5000 
Teet, and ito width about 200; it 
forms a lon|^ narrow strip, separated 
from the Riviera di Chiaia by an iron 
railing, and from the sea by a wall and 
parapet The lower classes, peasants, 
and servants in livery are only admitted 
once a year^ at the festival of Sta. 
Maria di Piedigrotta on the 8th Sep- 
tember. The ground is divided into 
walks, planted chiefly with acacias an4, 
evergreen oaks. One part of it eon- 
tains a shrubbery of deciduous plants 
and eveivreens, with some Australian 
shrubs, oate-paJms, bananas, &c. The 
Villa was first laid out in 1 780, to nearly 
half its present length ; another portion 
of the same extent was added in 1807, 
and a third portion of about 1200 feet 
was added in 1834. The first half is in 
the Italian style, the remainder is an 
attempt to imitate the less formal plea- 
sure grounds of England, by the intro- 
ductioB of winding paths, grottos, a 
loggia towards the sea, and two small 
temi)les to Virgil and Tasso. The large 
mnite basin which forms the central 
tonntun, where formeriy the Toro 
Famese stood, was brought in 1825 
from Salerno, where it had been 
brondht firom Ptestum by King Roger. 
The Toro Famese was then removed 
to the Museo Borbonico, as it was 
found that the sea air was injurious 
to the marble. Several other ancient 
statues were removed at the same time, 
And replaced by indifferent copies of 



some of the admired works of anti- 
quity. 

The Riviera di Chiaia, of which the 
Villa Reale may be said to form a part, 
was begun bv the Count d'Olivares, 
and completed by the Duke de Medina 
Celi, the last of the Spanish viceroys. 

The Santa Lucia is one of the fish- 
markets, especially for oysters and 
many varieties of shell-fish, of which 
the Neapolitans are extremely fond. It 
was once a very dirty street; but it 
was enlarged and widened as we now 
see it in 1846. It has a fountain 
adorned with fine statues and bas-re- 
liefs by Domenico d*AuHa and Oiovarmi 
da Nota, One of the bas-reliefii repre- 
sents Neptune and Amphitrite, the 
other a contest of sea divinities for the 
possession of a nymph. 

The Tb/Mlo.— This celebrated street, 
the main artery of Naples, is about 
I| m. in length, from the end of the 
Largo del Palazzo to the Museo 
Borbonico; and if we include the 
Strada di Capodimonte, as for as the 
Ponto della Sanitk, its length is 2 m. 
It was built in 1540 by the Viceroy 
Don Pedro de Toledo, on what was the 
western fosse or ditch of the old city. 
It separates the NiC|>les of the middle 
ages, which lay between it and the 
O^stel del Carmine, from the modem 
city, which extends to the westward 
along the S. slopes of Sant' Elmo and 
the Chiwa. It is the ^atest tliorough- 
fore in Naples, the site of the princpal 
shops; from morning to nignt it is 
thronged with people and with car- 
riages. 

The MartMlta, a long, open beach 
beyond the Castel del Cunnine, and the 
Largo del Mercato, was once the head 
(quarters of the Laxzaroni, a class which 
is now almost extinct, or at least has 
lost those distinctive features which 
the travellers of half a cent aso so 
graphically described. The people to 
whom the ierm is now appliea are, 
for the most part, boatmen and fisher- 
men, two or the most industrious 
classes in Naples. The habits of these 
men are still as amphibious as those 
of their predecessors; they may be 
seen here standing beside their boats 
in the water for an hoar at a time, or 
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lying on the beach, and basking in the 
sun, regardless of the stench arising 
from t& sewers which empty them- 
selves into the sea. As a class they are 
universallv acknowledged to be abste- 
mious and frugal, and they continue, 
what Matthews found them, " a merry, 
joyous race, with a keen relish for 
drollery, and endued with a power of 
feature that is shown in the richest 
exhibitions of comic grimace." — '* If 
Naples," says Forsyth, "be a Paradise 
inhabited by devils, I am sure it is by 
merry devils. Even the lowest class 
enjoy eveiy blessing that can make 
the animal happy, — a delicious cli- 
mate, high spirits^ a fiicility of satisfy- 
ing ever^ appetite, and a conscience 
which gives no pain. . . . Yet these 
are men whose persons might stand as 
models to a sculptor; whose gestures 
strike you with the commanding ener- 
gies of a savage; whose lanf;ua^e, 
gaping and broad as it is, when kmdled 
Dv passion bursts into oriental meta- 
phor; whose ideas are cooped, indeed, 
within a narrow circle — but a circle in 
which they are invincible." 

The Molo, built in 1302 by Charles II., 
is one of the fiivourite promenades of 
the lower classes, •where we may see 
on every afternoon the national cha- 
racter developed without any restraint 
Till within a few years ago the Molo 
was the fkvourite resort of the Canta^ 
ttonCf who read, sans, and gesticulated 
tales of Rinaldo ana his Paladins, out 
of a mediiBval poem called II RnuUdo^ 
to a motley audience seated on planks 
or standing. The Cantastorie are now 
to be founa on the shore of the Mari- 
nella beyond the Molo Piccolo. In the 
later part of the last cent the Molo 
was often resorted to bv Padre Rocoo, 
the Dominican, of whose influence 
over his excitable audience many 
anecdotes are told. On one occa- 
non, it is related, he preached on this 
mole a penitential sermon, and intro- 
duced so many illustrations of terror 
that he soon brought his hearers to 
their knees. While they were thus 
showing every sign of contrition, he 
cried out, ** Now all yoo who sincerely 
repent of your sins, hold up your 
hands." Every man in the vast multi- 



tude immediately stretched out both his 
hands. " Holy Archangel Michael," ex- 
claimed Bocco, *' thou who with thine 
adamantine sword standest at the right 
of the judgment-seat of God, hew me 
off every hand which has been raised 
hypocritically." In an instant every 
hand dropped, and Rocco of course 
poured forth a fresh torrent of elo- 
quent invective against their sins and 
their deceit. 



The TeatroMealedi 8(m Carlo, adjoin- 
ing the royal palace, is celebrated 
throughout Europe as one of the largest 
buildings dedicated to the Italian opera. 
It owes its origin to Charles III., b^ 
whose order it was designed by the Sici- 
lian Giovanni Medrano, and built in the 
short space of eight months by the Nea- 
politan architect Angeh Carasale, It 
was first opened with great solemnity 
on the 4th Nov. 1737. During the 
performance the kins sent for Caresale 
mto his presence, and having publicly 
praised idm for his work, remarked 
that, as the walls of the theatre were 
contiguous to those of the palace, it 
would have been convenient for the 
royal fiunily had the two buildings 
been connected by a covered passage ; 
" but," he added, •* we wiU think ofit" 
Carasale took the hint, and did not re- 
main idle. No sooner was the evening's 
entertainment concluded than he ap- 
peared before the king, and requested 
tdm to return to the palace by an ex- 
ternal communication opened in the 
course of three hours, in this short 
space of time walls of enormous thick- 
ness had been demolished, wooden 
bridges and staircases constructed, and 
the necessary roughness of the work 
disguised by draperies, nurrors, and 
lamps. The theatre, the extempore 
passage, and the merit of Carasale 
form^ the general subject of conver- 
sation. Ere long his accounts were 
called for by the Camera delta 8on^ 
maria, and, not being able to satisfy the 
auditors, he was threatened with im- 
prisonment The beauty of his work, 
the universal applause, the favour of his 
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Bovereign, the respecUbility of his past 
life, and hif present |>overty were of 
no ayail to him. The inquiries of the 
SomoAaria were renewed, and at last the 
unfortunate C^rasale was imprisoned in 
the castle of St. Elmo, where, during 
the firat months, he lived on the sup- 
port his family with extreme difficulty 
procured for him, and afterwards was 
obliged to subsist on prison fave. He 
lingered there for several years, till at 
length grief and want put an end to his 
miserame existence. His eons sunk into 
poverty and obscurity, and even the 
▼ery name of the unfortunate architect 
would have been by this time long for- 
gotten, did not the merit and beauty 
of his work perpetually recall him 
to the memory ot posterity. In the 
last cent this theatre resounded with 
the melodious notes of Anfossi, Gu- 
glielmi, Pergolesi, Cimarosa, Paesiello, 
and other great masters of harmony, 
and in our days it has echoed the ap- 
plause of an audience enchanted with 
the melodies of Rossini, Bellini, Doni- 
setti, and Mercadante. The Donna del 
Lego, the Mos^ the Sonnambula, the 
Lucia, the Giuramento, &c^ were ^rtt 
brought out on this stage. Having 
been accidentallj burnt down in 1816, 
it was rebuilt m the space of seven 
months by Niccolini; out the walls 
having remained uniigured, no altera- 
tion was made in the ori^;inal form. On 
' entering it for the first tune, when it is 
lit up at night, the stranger cannot fail 
to be struck with its great sixe and the 
splendour of its general effect. It has 
SIX tiers of boxes of 32 each. Boxes, 
1st tier, 7 ducats; 2nd tier, 9 ducats; 
3rd tier, C ducats; 4th tier, 4.50; 5th 
tier, 3.60 ; 6th tier, 2; seats in the pit, 
firom the 1st to the 18th row, 60 grani ; 
the others, 50 grani. The prices are 
double on state occasions. 

The T<Bab'o del Ibndo^ built in 1778 
in the Strada Molo, the second of the 
two royal theatres* is a miniature San 
Carlo, being under the same manar 
fler, supplied by^ the same singers, 
aancers, and musicians, and likewise 
devoted exdusirely to operas and 
ballets. The two establishments are 
opened on alternate nights. Boxes, 
1st tier, 4 due. 50 gr. ; 2iid, 6 due. ; 3rd, 



3.60; 4th, 2.40; 5th, 1.20; pit seats, 
40 gr. 

The Teatro de* Fiorentini, in the 
street of the same name, is the oldest 
theatre in Naples, and is so called from 
the ch. in its vicinity. It was built in 
the time of the viceroy O&ate for the 
Spanish comedy. It aftem-ards became 
the theatre of the opera buffa. It is 
now chiefly devoted to the Italian 
di-ama, and is very popular. Boxes, 
Ist and 2nd tiers, 3 due. ; 3rd tier, 2 due. ; 
4th tier, 1.50; 5th tier, I; pit, 30 grani. 

The 7'eatro Nuovo^ in the street of 
the same name, built in 1724 by Cara- 
sale, is chiefly devoted to the opera 
bu&. Boxes, Ist tier, 2.40; 2d tier, 
3.60; dd tier, 2.20 ; 4th tier, 1.50; 5th 
tier, 1 due. ; pit, 30 gr. 

The Teattv San Ferdinando, near Ponte 
Nuovo, is a theatre of occasional ama- 
teur performances. Boxes, 1st tier, 
1.60; 2d tier, 2.60; 3d tier, 1.40; 4th 
tier, 1 due ; pit, 20 gr. 

The Teatro delta Fenice, in the ttfurgp 
del Castello, is devoted to opera buSa 
and melodrama. It has two perform- 
ances daily. In the Morning^ tne boxes 
are — 1st and 2d tiers, 1 due ; 3d tier, CO 
gr. ; pit, 12 ^. In the Evening^ boxes, 
1st and 2nd tiers, 1.20 ; 3rd tier, 80 gr. ; 
pit, 15 gr. 

The Teaif^ Partenope, in the Largo 
delle Pigne, is one of ihe popular thea- 
tres in which broad comedy and &roe 
are performed twice a day m the Nea- 
politan dialect Boxes, 1st tier, 80 
grani; 2d tier, 1 ducat; 3d tier, CO 
grani ; pit, 10 grani. 

The Teatro di San Carlmo, in the 
Largo del Castello, is the head quarters 
of Irulcinella, and the characteristic 
theatre of Naples. The wit of Pulci- 
nella and the humour of the other per- 
formen make it a &vourite resort of all 
classes. The performance is always in 
the Neapolitan dialect. The awkward- 
ness which is the characteristic of a 
down is combined in Pulcinella with 
a coarse but facetious humour, which 
popular licence has made the vehicle 
of satire. He is therefore in great re- 
quest, and his performances take place 
twice a day, morning and evening. 
"What," says ForaytS, "is a drama 
in Naples without Punch, or what is 
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Pttnch oat of Naples? Here, in his 
natlTe tongue, and among his own 
«oiinti7men. Punch is a person of real 
power ; he dresses up and retails all the 
drolleries of the day ; he is the channel 
and sometimes the source of the pass- 
ing opinions ; he can inflict ridicule ; 
he could gain a mob, or keep the whole 
kingdom in good humour. Capponi 
and others consider Punch as a lineal 
representative of the Atellan farcers. 
They find a convincing resemblance 
between his mask and a little chicken- 
nosed figure in bronze which was dis- 
covered at Rome ; and from his nose they 
derive his name, a puUio&no putticmeUa I 
Admitting this descent, we might push 
the origin of Punch back to very re- 
mote antiouity. Punch is a native of 
MeUa, ana therefore an Oscan. Now 
the Oscan fkrces were anterior to any 
sta^. They intruded on the stage only 
in Its barbarous state, and were dis- 
missed on the first appearance of a 
regular drama. They then appeared as 
exoJia on trestles; their mummers 
spoke broad Vobcan; whatever they 
spoke they grimaced like Datus ; they 
retailed aU Uie scandal that pused, as 
poor Mallonia's wrongs. Their parts 
were frequently interwoven with other 
draoias, oonaertaque fabettis (says Livy.) 
poiistimum Atellanit Bunt, ' Quod genua 
ludonun ab Odcis accwtum; and in all 
these respects the Exodiarius corre- 
sponds with the Punch of Naples." In 
the Mommg the boxes are, 1st tier, 1 
due: 2nd tier, SOgrani; pit, 12 grani. 
In tne Evem^fig^ boxes, 1st tier, 1.20; 
2nd, I due. ; pit, 15 grani. 

POPOLAH AND CHURCH FERTVALB. 

The traveller who has witne«ed the 
imposing church ceremonies at Rome 
will not find much novelty in the 
religious festivals of Naples, except 
that they appear to constitute an im- 
portant element in the amusements of 
the people. Like their Greek pro- 
l^itors, the Neapolitans, on all occa- 
sions, associate their devotions with 
their pleasures. 

The veneradon for the Madonna is 
universal in Naples. At the angle of 
several streets and in many riiops there 



is a picture of the ** Madre di Dio,*' 
with one or two lamps burning per- 
petually before it. It will, therefore, 
not be surprising to find that the two 
great festivals of the people are in 
honour of the Virgin. 

The Festa di Piedigrotta, the great 
popular festival of Naples, which takes 
place on the 8th of September, is one 
of the most singular displavs of national 
character and costume which we can 
meet with at the present day in Europe. 
This festa, which is commonly be- 
lieved to have been instituted by 
Charles III. in commemoration of 
the victory of the Spaniards over the 
Austrians, at Velletri, in 1744, dates at 
least so for back as the middle of the 
16th cent., and the Spanish viceroys 
used to viat the ch. in ^at state on 
the 8th of September, lining the Chiaia 
with soldiers, as in Qur times. In honour 
of the day ill the available troops of 
the continental dominions, amounting 
often to 30,000 men, are marched 
into the city, and, after having defiled 
before the kinff and royal fomily 
in the piasza of the palace, they pro- 
ceed to line the streets from the palace 
to the ch. of Piedigrotta, indudix^ the 
long line of the Chiaia. At 4 o^dock 
his migesty and the royal fomily, in 
their state carriages, attended by the 
ministers and the Rreat oflicers of the 
Court, and escorted b^ flyinff footmen, 
wearing powdered wigs and no hats, 
set out in procession thronch this 
double line of soldiery, whose brilliant 
uniforms give unusual guety to the 
scene. Ei^h prince prooeieds in a sepa- 
rate carriage and in the order in which 
he would succeed to the throne. After 
performing their devotions at the ch., 
the royal fomily return to the palace in 
the same order; and the rest of the 
day is a scene of unrestrained rejoicing 
to the thousands of gaily-dressed pea- 
santry who come from all parts of the 
kingdom to swell the throne of merry- 
makers in the city. The viUa JUale is 
on this day open to all classes, and is 
foil of numbers of country people from 
the environs, in their gay national cos- 
tumes. It was formerly the practice 
among the common people of the en- 
viron* to stipulate m marrying that. 
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th« bride should be taken to this 
festa. 

The Feata di Monte Vergme takes 
place on Whit Sunday, and derives 
Its name from the sanctuary of the 
Madonna di Monte Vergine, near Avel- 
lino (Kte. 148). Three days are usu- 
ally devoted to the festival. At the 
sanctuary the Neapolitans are met by 
crowds of pilgrims from every pro- 
vince in the kingdom ; gpreat, therefore, 
are the varieties of costume, and strong- 
ly marked are the shades of uatioual 
character and the differences of dialect, 
to be observed in this gathering of 
many races. Here the ethnologist may 
study the peculiarities of the descend- 
ants of Greeks^ Samnites, Etruscans, 
Bmttii, Marsi, Lucanians, Longobards, 
Normans, Suabians, Provenfals, and 
Aragonese. The archsologist may ob- 
serve the population of Naples indulg- 
ing in customs and observances which 
denote unmistakably their Greek origin. 
Their persons are covered with everv 
variety of ornament ; the heads of both 
men and women are crowned with 
wreaths of flowers and fruits ; in their 
hands they carry garlands or poles, like 
thifrai, surmounted with branches of 
fruit or flowers. On their return home- 
wards, their vehicles are decorated 
with branches of trees intermixed 
with pictures of the Madonna pur- 
chased at her shrine, and their horses 
are gay with ribbons of all hues, and 
firequentlv with a plume of showy fea- 
thers on their heads. The whole scene 
as ftilly realises the idea of a Baccha- 
nalian procession as if we could now 
see one emerging from the gates of old 
Pompeii. On their way home the 
Neapolitans take the road by Nola, 
where they stop on the Sunday evening, 
and the next morning, Whit Monday, 
they proceed to the other great sanc- 
tuary — 

The Madoima deW Aroo, 7 m. from 
Naples, at the basis of Mount Somma. 
A great number of the people, who 
cannot afford to go to Monte Vergine, 
visit the Madonna dell' Aroo, wnere 
thejr dance the IbrcuUelia and sing 
their national songs. From that place 
to Nicies the road is a continued 
scene of dancing, singing, and re- 



joicing, mingled with a kind of rude 
music. 

The Festa di Capodimonte takes place 
on the 15th of August, on which day 
the grounds of the Pahice of Capodi« 
moute are thrown open to the public, 
and to vehicles of all descriptions, ex* 
cept hackney carriages. 

The approach of Christmas is indi- 
cated by the arrival of the Zampognari, 
the bagpipers of the Abruzzi, who 
annually visit Naples and Rome at this 
season to earn a few ducats from the 
pious by playing their hymns and carols 
beneath the figures of the Madonna. 
The appearance of these mountain 
minstrels, with Uieir pointed hats, their 
brown cloaks, their sandals, and their 
bagpipes, is as sure a sign of Christmas 
as the vast collections of good cheer 
which the Neapolitan tradesmen expose 
with such quaint fieincies and devices 
in the principal streets and squares 
during tne week preceding Chnstmas 
Day. On Christmas Eve, and on Christ- 
mas Day, there is a solemn service in 
the cathedral, and another in the Cap- 
pella Reale ; and from that time to the 
2nd of February, the day of the Purifi- 
cstion, the principal churches, and a 
few private houses, exhibit Presepi^ 
or representations of the Nativity. 
In some cases the^ are worked by 
machinery, displaying not only the 
scenery, the buildinp, and the furni- 
ture, but the domestic occupations and 
economy of the Hol}r Family. The 
king and the royal fiunily usually spend 
the Christmas at Caserta, where a fine 
Presepe is exhibited to the public in one 
of the rooms of the Palace. 

At Easier, on the Thursday, and on 
Good Friday, the principal churches 
exhibit a representation of the Holy 
Sepulchre. At vespers on the Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 
Miserere of Zingarelli is sung in the ch. 
of S, Fietro a Maiella, Easter Da^^ is 
a universal holiday; in Uie morning 
the commoi people go to Antignano, 
and in the evening to Pog^o Reale. 

On Ascension Day there is a festival 
at the Ch. of the Madonna at Sca&ti, 
near Pompeii, and another at the pretty 
village ot Carditello beyond Casoria, 
on the road to Caserta. 
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On the FestiTal of Corpus Domini 
the archbishop and clergy in procession 
oarty the host to the ch. of Santa 
Chiara, where they are met by the 
king and the royal family. After the 
archbishop has given his benediction 
to the king, his majesty accompanies 
the procession to the cathedral, the 
streets on this occasion being lined 
with troops. On the day of the Quattro 
Aitari, or the octave of Corpus Domini, 
the host is carried in procession from 
the ch. of 3, Oiaoomo degli Spagnuoli, 
through the streets of S. Carlo and 
Toledo, and back again to S. Giaoomo, 
stopping at four altars erected with 
ffreat magnificence for the occasion in 
aifferent parts of the route. The king 
and court witness this procesnon, in 
which the military take part, from the 
balcony of the theatre of S. Carlo. 

F^gta di S, Oennaro. — There are two 
festivals of & Januarios, the first in 
May, and the second in September, 
as noticed in our description of the 
Cathedral, where the liquefiu^tion 
of the blood is described. - On these 
occasions the theatres and all other 
places of public amusement are closed. 

The FtUa di 8, JbUonio Abats, for the 
blessing of the animals, is observed in 
Naples, as in Rome, on the 17th Janu- 
ary, and is continued on every succeed- 
ing Sunday until Lent. The animals 
are brought to the Ch. of S. Antonio, 
gaily caparisoned with ribbdns, amulets, 
and other ornaments ; and after re- 
ceiving the benediction^ are walked 
three times round the court of the ch. 
The ceremony is rery popular with the 
Neapolitans, who show attachment and 
kindness to their animals. 

The Lottery,— -The love of gambling 
in the lottery absorbs the thoughts of 
all classes of society, firom the ranks of 
the higher nobility down to the ragged 
laszarone. Blany of the lower oraers 
can read nothing but the figures of the 
lottery ticket, and the beggar invefts «n 
gambling the ffrani whi<m he implores 
so earnestly irom the stranger ; the 
numbers run from 1 to 90, five of 
which are drawn CTery Saturday after- 
noon, in the large hsll of the Castel 
Capuano. Any sum, howerer small, 
may be played on any of these num- 



bers in combination not exceeding- 
five, the value of the prize increas- 
ing with the increase of the figures. 
The favourite plan is to play on the 
occurrences of the day, which is ac- 
complished by means of a gambling 
dictionary, called La Smorfia^ id which 
every word has its corresponding num- 
ber, so that there is no event of public 
or personal interest, be it a battle, a 
murder, a robbery, or a suicide, — ^no 
topic of domestic life, from an accouche- 
ment to a wedding, which may not be 
made the subject of play. This im- 
moral institution gives the GoTem- 
ment a clear receipt of nearly 220,000/. 
a year 1 



The churches of Naples, upwards of 
300 in number, have received less 
attention from travellers than the^ de- 
serve. Many of them, though iigurod 
by earthquakes and disfigured by res- 
torations, especially during the Spanish 
rule in the 17th and 18th cents., are 
remarkable fbr their architecture and 
their works of art They contain a 
collection of medlssval tombs not to be 
met with in any other city of Italy, 
and which not onl^ interest ns by 
their historical associations, but affi>rd 
a study of contemporary art and cos- 
tume. 

The CATBasDRAi.(^CattsdraU, Duomo), 
between the Strada del Tribunal! and 
the Strada dell* Antioaglia, is built 
upon the ate of two temples dedi- 
cated to Neptune and Apollo, from 
the ruins of vdiich it probably derived 
its numerous columns of granite and 
ancient marbles. The present building, 
which has retuned its original arohi- 
tecture in its lofty towers, its aisles, 
and the arohes of the nave and that of 
its tribune, dates from the time of 
Charles I. of Anjou, who commenced 
building it in 1272, fh>m the designs of 
Masuccio I. It was continued by his 
son Charles, by means of a rolun- 
tarr tax by the people in 1298, and 
deaicated to the Yirgm of the Assump- 
tion. It was not completed till 1316, 
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under his son Robert. In 1456 it was 
damaged by an earthquake, and was 
restored by Alphonso 1., from the de- 
signs of the Donzeili, with the aid of 
the principal fiunilies in Naples, who 
built each a portion, and, as a memorial 
of the event, had their arms sculptured 
on the pillars of the building. The 
fa9ade, destroyed by an earthquake in 
1349, was rebuilt in 1407 from the 
designs of Bamboccio ; it was modern- 
ised m 1788; and the interior was en- 
tirely restored and repaved in 1837 
at the expense of the late Archbishop 
Caracciolo. The interior consists of 
a Gothic nave and two aisles, sepa- 
rated by pilasters^ to which are affixed 
some of the ancient granite col- 
umns above mentioned, supporting 
a series of pointed arches. In the 
17th cent the Archbishop luigo 
Caracciolo caused them to be covered 
with stucco, which was removed by 
the late Archbishop. In front of each 
pilaster is a half figure alto-relievo 
of some sunted bishop of Naples. The 
paintings on the roof of the nave are by 
Viticenzo da Fbrli^ F, Imparato, and SanUt- 
fsde'f the latter was 80 popular an artist 
in his native city, that tne people, in the 
revolt of Masaniello, spai^ a house to 
which they were on tne point of set^ 
ting fire, when they were told that it 
contained two rooms painted by him. 
The paintings on the walls of the tran- 
sept, representing saints and the An- 
nunciation, are by Luca Giordano, The 
S. Cyril and S. John Chrysostom are by 
Solimena, Over the great entrance are 
the Tombs or Cha&lbs I. of Anjoo, 
of Charles Maetel, Kino of Hun- 
OABT, eldest son of Charles II., and of 
his wife, Clbmbiitia, daughter of Ro- 
dolph of Hapsburg. Th^ were erected 
in 1599 by tne Viceroy OUvares. The 
two large pictures over the side doors 
are by Vasari, who was brought from 
Borne in 1546 by Ranucdo Famese, 
then Archbishop of Naples, to paint 
them for the doors of the organ. The 
one on the 1. door represents the patron 
saints of Naples, whose heads are por- 
traits of Paul III., of Alessandro, 
Ranucdo, Pier Luigi, and Ottavio Far- 
nese: and of Tibeno Crispo and Asca- 
nio Sforasa. The bap t ismal font, on 



the 1. of the entrance, is an aiitique 
vase of green basalt, sculptured with 
Bacchanalian emblems, masks, &c., 
in high relief. Continuing along 
the L aisle, in the second cliapel is 
a picture of the Incredulity of St. 
Thomas by Marco da Siena, and a 
beautiful basrrelief of the Entomb- 
ment, by Giovanni da Nola, In the 
chapel De' Seripandi, 3rd in 1. aisle, is 
the large painting of the Assumption, 
by Ferugino; it formerly stood over 
the high altar : in the lower part are 
portraits of the Donatarii for whom it 
was executed. In the 1. transept is the 
sepulchral memorial of Andrew King 
of Hungary, husband of Joanna I., so 
barbarously murdured at Aversa ; and 
near it is the Tomb of Innocent IV., 
who died at Naples m 1254, erected in 
1318 hj the Archbishop Umberto di 
Montono, from the designs of Pigtro 
de' -Stefan*— it was restord and altered 
in the 16th cent. ; close to which is the 
sacristy, with numerous portraits of 
Archbps. of Naples. On the 1. of the 
high altar is the handsome Gothic cha- 
pel of the Capeee Galeota fieimily ^ over 
the altar of which is an ancient picture 
in the Byiantine s^lo, representing 
our Saviour between SS. Januarius and 
Athanasius. The tribune or high altar 
ofiers nothing of interest ; but beneath 
it, aud entered by a double flight of 
marble steps, is the richly ornamented 
subterranean. chapel, called the con* 
fessional of Sam Gbnnabo, built in 
1497 by Cardinal Oliviero Carafa. The 
marble roof is supported by ten Ionic 
columns, seven of which are of cipol- 
lino. Under the high altar are de- 
posited the remains of St Januarius, 
and near it is the kneeling statue of Car- 
dinal Carafiu Returning to the ch., 
on the ru of the choir is the Toooo 
cliapel, also in a handsome Gothic style : 
it contains the tomb of St. Asprenus, 
one of the early Bishops of Naples, the 
side walls being decorated with fires- 
coes of events in his life. The Minu- 
toli Chapel, opening out of the comer 
of the rt. transept, is an interesting 
monument of the 13th cent, illus- 
trating the revival of art in Naples. 
It was designed by Maswxio /., who 
also sculptured the Crucifix and the 
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Statute of the Virgin and St. John. 
The paintings in the upper part illus- 
trating the Pasmon are hy Tomauuo 
de SUiani; the lower ones, of mem- 
bers of the Minntoli family, by an un- 
known hand, are interesting for the 
costumes, but they all were unmerci- 
fully j^ainted over some years ago. The 
altar is by Pietro de* Stefani, and the 
ToxB OF Cardinal Minutolo over it 
by Bamboccio, The two tombs on either 
side, of Archbishops of this family, 
formerly stood in the adjoining transept, 
and are of the 14th and 1 5th cents. This 
chapel is the scene of the sepulchral 
adventure of Boocsccio's Andreuccio, 
the jockey of Perugia, who stole the 
ruby of the deceased Archbishop Minu- 
tolo. The rich Gothic canopy over the 
Archbishop's chair, and at the ex- 
tremity of the nave, is a fine specimen 
of the sculpture of the 14th cent.; the 
torse columns which support it are 
remarkable for their rich roliation, and 
the canopy for the elegant tracery 
of the arch, both of which, aocordinff 
to Professor Willis, have no parallel 
on the N. of the Alps. The Brancia 
chapel contains the nne tomb of Car- 
dinal Carbone by Bcanbooch; and in the 
CaracdoU Pisqnhd chapel is a large 
wooden crucifix, attributed to Masuo- 
cio I. 

The BaaUica of Santa BeOiiuta is en- 
tered by a door opening out of the 1. 
aisle, and[ is interesting as having been 
the andent cathedral for the Greek 
ritual ; like the chapel of St Januarius, 
it is open to the public on Sunday in the 
forenoon. It is supposed to occupy 
the site of a Temple of Apollo, finom 
which were protiably derived the 
ancient Corinthian columns which 
support the nave, and the two hand- 
some fioted ones in white marble on 
each side of the tribune. Near the 
entrance are the tombs of the learned 
Maxsoochi, and of the eminent anti- 
<fuarian Canonico Jorio. The founda- 
tion, erroneously attributed to Con- 
stantine, dates from the middle of the 
7th cent., but the whole ch. was re- 
stored at the end of the 17th cent., 
leaving, however, the pointed arches 
of the nave and the Gothic chapels of 
the rt. aisle, t'he chapel of 8ta, Maria 



del Prmcipio, on the L side of the ch., 
oontains a very ancient mosuc restored 
in the 14th cent. ; it represents the Ma- 
donna in Byzantine costume, and is 
called "del Principio," because it is said 
to be the first representation of the Vir- 
gin venerated in Naples. On the side 
walls are two curious bas-reliefs of the 
8th cent., which formed part of the 
episcopal throne of Bishop Stefiuio; 
each is divided into 15 compartments, 
one containing histories from the lives 
of SS. Januarius and Kustatius, the 
other of S. Joseph. The small cupola 
of the chapel of S. Giovanni m Fonte, 
formerly the baptistery of the ch., is 
covered with mosaics of the ISth cent. 
On the roof of the nave is a beautiful 
picture by Luca Oiordano, represent- 
ing Santa Restituta*s body carried by 
Anffds in a boat towards Ischia. Be- 
hind the high altar, in the choir, the 
picture of the Virgin with the Arch- 
angel Michael and Sta. Restituta, by 
SUvestro Buono, with its predella of 
stories of the saint, is a work of interest 
in the history of art 

Opposite to the entrance to the Ba- 
silica of Sta. Restituta, in the rt. aisle of 
the cathedral, is the chapel op Sah 
Gennaro, <»lled the Cappella del Tssoro, 
It was erected by the citizens in Ailfil- 
ment of a vow made during the plague 
of 1 527 ; but the building was not com- 
menced till 1608. It was completed 
after 29 years, at an expense of 500,000 
ducats. The design of the chapel was 
thrown open to tne competition of all 
the artists of the time, and the one 
chosen was by the Theatine Grimaldi. 
It is considered a very able work. The 
form is that of a Greek cross: the 
magnificent gates, from the designs of 
C. Fonzaga, were executed by Biagio 
Monte and Soppa, occupied 45 years 
of their labour, and cost 32,000 ducats.- 
The interior is rich in ornaments. 
It has 6 altars and 42 columns of broo- 
cateUo, with intermediate niches con- 
taining 19 bronze statues of saints, pro- 
tectors of Naples. The pictures in the 
different chapels, painted on copper, 
are masterpieces of Domenichino and 
Spagnoletto. By Domenichino there are 
5 oU paintings and some frescoes. The 
paintings are — 1. The Tomb of Saa 
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Gennaro, with the sick waiting to be 
cured. 2. The MartTrdom of the Saint 
(injared). 3. The Miracle of the Tomb 
restoring. a young man to life, as the 
oorfMe is carried past in the funeral pro- 
cession. 4. The woman curing the 
sick and deformed with the holy oil 
from the lamp, hanging before his 
tomb. 5. The saint curing a demo- 
niac; this picture was finished by 
Spagnoletto. The painting by Spa- 
gnoletto in the chapel on the rt. hand 
represents the saint coming out of a 
fiery furnace. It is very fine and 
powerful in its general e£fect. All 
these paintings, which had been mi- 
serably retouched by Andres, a Grer^ 
man, in the 17th cent, were restored 
in 1840 by Andrea della Volpe. The 
frescoes of the roof, the lunettes, &c., are 
also by Domenichino. That over the 
door of the Tesoro commemorates the 
eruption of Vesuvius of 1C31. The 
three frescoes within the railing of the 
altar represent — I. San Gennaro before 
Timotheus, whom he restores to sight, 
and by whose order he suffers death. 
2. His exposure to lions who reAise to 
derour him. 3. His torture by being 
suspended to a tree, &c The cupola 
was begun by 2>oiiMiitcAtiio, but he was 
obliged to relinqnish it to escape the 
persecutions of the Neapolitan artists. 
It was then intrusted to LanfrancOf 
who refused to execute it, unless all 
the work of his great predecessor was 
efibeed. Qwido was also sent for to 
deoorate this building, but he was 
very shortly compelled to quit the city 
to escape the threats of Spagnoletto 
and of Gorenzio, who tried to poison 
him. The SAcaiBTr of the Tnoro con- 
tains a painting by Stanxionif which 
re p re s e n ts the saint curing a demoniac ; 
some paintings by Oiordano ; a rich col- 
lection of vestments and sacred ves- 
sels; the silver bust of San Gennaro 
made for Gharles 11. of Anjouin 1306, 
and covered with the most precious 
gifts from the generosity of different 
sovereigns, and amongst others t^pcutire 
in emeralds and diamonds by Joseph 
Buonaparte during his short reign 
over this kingdom ; 3 silver statues and 
45 busts of the saints protectors of 
Naples; and a beautiful pencil draw- 



ing by DomenicMno of San Gennaro's 
martyrdom. 

In a tabernacle behind the high altar 
are preserved the two phials containing 
the Biood of S, Januarius, The lique- 
fiuition takes place twice in the year, 
and is each time repeated for eight 
successive days. The first liquefaction 
commences on the Saturday which pre- 
cedes the first Sunday in May, in the 
ch. of S. Chiara, after which the blood 
is reconveyed to the cathedral, where 
the liquemction is repeated during the 
seven following days. The second 
festival commences in the cathedral on • 
the 19th of September, and continues 
in it to the 26th, always including the 
Sunda;^. following the 16th, whidi is 
the saint's day. When S. Januarius, 
according to the tradition, was exposed 
to be devoured by lions in the amphi- 
theatre of Pozzuoli, the animals pros- 
trated themselves before him ana be- 
came tame. This miracle is said to 
have converted so many to Christianity, 
that Draoontius, the proconsul of 0am- 
pania under Diocletian, or his lieute- 
nant Timotheus, ordered the saint to be 
decapitated. The sentence was executed 
at the Sol&tars, a.d. 305. The body 
was buried at Possuoli until the time 
of Constantine, when it was removed 
to Naples by SL Severus, the bishop, 
and deposited in the ch. of S. Gennaro 
extra McBnia. At the time of this re- 
moval, the woman, who is said to have 
collected the blood at the period of the 
nUurtyrdom, took it in two bottles to S. 
Severus, in whose hands it is said to 
have immediately melted. There is no 
mention of any liquefaction fh>m this 
time down to the 11th cent., but the 
tradition asserts that the bottles were 
concealed during the intervaL In ^e 
9th cent, Sicon, Prince of Benevento, 
removed the body to that cinr, of which 
the saint had been bishop. In the time 
of Frederick II. it was removed to the 
Abbey of Monte Vergine, where it was 
forgotten, and it was only rediscovered 
on removing the high altar in 1480. In 
1497 it was brought back to Naples 
with great solemnity, and deposited in 
the cathedral. The tabernacle which 
contains the phials is secured by two 
locks, one key being kept by the mu- 
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nicipal authorities, the other hj the 
archbishop. 

The Liquefaction is the greatest re- 
ligioos festival in the capital, and 
such is the importance attached to it 
by the Neapolitans, that all the con- 
querors of the city have considered it 
necessary to respect it. M. Valcry, 
who witnessed it in September 1826, 
gives the following description of the 
proceedings : — 

« Some time before the ceremonv, a 
number of women of the lower orders 
placed themselves near the balustrade 
as a place of honour; some old &ces 
among them were singularly character- 
istic. These women are called the re- 
lations of S. • Januarius ; they pretend 
to be of his familli^ and when the saint 
delays the liouenction too long, they 
even think tnemselves privil^g;ed to 
waive all show of respect and to abuse 
him. They repeat in a hoane voice 
FatemosterSf Avea, Oredoa ; were it not 
in a chapel, no one would have ima- 
gined their horrid clamour to be 
pr^rersy and for a moment I thought 
the sool^ng had begun. About ten 
o'clock the phials were taken out of the 
tabernacle; one was like a smelling 
bottle, but contained only a mere stam 
of blood; the other is rather lai^ger; 
both of them are under glass in a case. 
They were shown to the persons ad- 
mitted within the balustraae. . . . The 
miracle was complete at noon, as it 
had been foretola me, and the roar of 
cannon announced the happy news." 

It is curious to contrast this account 
with the description of the ceremony 
by the Earl of Perth, Lord Chancellor 
of Scotland at the ftll of the Stuarts, in 
whose cause he was one of the most 
distinguished exiles at the close of ^e 
17th cent Lord Perth's letters, written 
to his sister, the Countess of Enrol, are 
preserved at Drummond Castle, and 
nave been published by the Camden 
Society. In one of them, dated from 
Rome, Ist February, 1696, is the follow- 
ing account: — 

" The 20th of January we were in- 
vited to goe see Saint Gennaro's ch., 
and the reliques were to be shown n^e, 
a fiivour none under sovereign princes 
has had these many years. They are 



kept in a large place in the wall with 
an iron door to it plated over with sil- 
ver ; it has two strong locks, one key 
is kept by the Cardinal-archbishop, 
and the other by the Senate (which is 
composed of six secgie, or seats, for so 
they call the councells), fire of nobility, 
and one of the commons, who chuse 
two elects. . . Every one of the six rule- 
ing governors of the Senate (or the 
deputies of the seggie) has a key to the 
great iron chest where the key of the 
armoire of the relicks lyes ; so that all 
the six must agree to let them be seen, 
except the two ordinary times in the 
year when they stand exposed eight 
days, and the senate and bishop must 
both agree, for without both concurr 
only one lock can be opened. They 
had got the bishop's consent for me, 
but how to gett all the deputies of the 
nobility and the elect of uie people to 
concuxT was the difficulty; however, 
my friends gott the deputies to resolve 
to meet ; three mett, but one said, * I 
have a friend a dying, upon whom 
depends my fortune ^ he has called me 
at such an hour, it is now so near ap- 
proaching that I hope the stranger 
prince (for so thejr call all the peers of 
Brittain) will forgive me if I oo away.' 
They who were there begged him to 
stay but a moment (for th^ most be 
all tofiether), but he could not dday. 
So gomg down he mett the other diree 
deputies below, and said that he saw 
God and his saint had a mind I should 
see the miracle, and so he returned 
and I gott an invitation to go to ch. 
The ralicks are enosed in a noble 
chapell upon the Spistle side of the 
ch., lynea with marble, the cupola 
richly painted, as is all that is not 
marble of the walls. Ten curious ata- 
tues of saints, pations of the town, 
done at full length, bigger than the 
naturall, of coppar, stand round the 
chappell high Trom the floors, and 
statues, to the knees of silver, just as 
big, of the same saints, stand below 
them. Thftftceof the altar is of massy 
silver cutt in statues of meazo-relievo, 
or rising quite out from the front, with 
the history of Cardinal Carafia's bring- 
ing back the Sunt's head to Naples. 
The musick was excellent, and all the 
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dukes and princea who were deputies 
must be present. They placed me in 
the first place, gave me that title they 
gaTe the Vice-Roy (Excelensa), and 
used me with all possible respect. The 
first thing was done was, the archbishop- 
cardinal, hisviocar general, in presence 
of a nottary and witnesses, opened his 
lock ; then the Duca de Fiumaria, in 
name of all the princes present, opened 
the city's lock, and the old thesaurer 
of the ch. (a man past eighty) stept 
up upon a ladder covered with crimson 
velret and made like a staire, and first 
took out the Saint's head, put a rich 
mitre upon it, an archbishop's mantle 
about the shoulders of the statue (for 
the head is in the statue of the saint), 
and a rich collar of diamonds with a 
large cross about its neck. Then he 
went back and took out the blood, after 
hayeing placed the head upon the Gos- 
pele side of the altar. It is in a ^jlass, 
flatt and round like the old-&shioned 
▼inegar-glasses that were double, but it 
is but si^e. The blood was just like 
a piece of pitch dotted and hard in the 
class. They brou^t us the ^lass to 
KMk upon, to kiss, and to consider be- 
fore it was brou^t near unto the head. 
They then placed it tkpon the other end 
of the altar, called the Epistle side, and 
placed it in a rich chaase of silver gilt, 
putting the glass so in the middle as 
that we could see through it, and then 
b^n the first mass: at the end the 
4)ld thesaurer came, took out the gflass, 
moved it to and fro, but no liquefibction: 
thus we past the second likeways, onl^ 
the thesaurer sent the abbat PignateUi, 
the Pope's nearest cousin, to bid me 
take courage, for he saw I begun to be 
somewhat troubled, not so much for 
my own disappointment, but because the 
mnraole never fidlls but some grievous 
affliction comes upon the city and king- 
dom, and I benn to reflect that I 
haveing procured the &vour of seeing 
the relickB,and the miracle fidllinff, they 
might be offended at me, thougn very 
unjustly. After the third mass no 
change appeared but that which had 
made the thesaurer send me word to 
take courage, via. the blood begune to 
grow of a true sanguine collour : but 
when the nobles ana aU the people saw 



the fourth mass past the Gospell and no 
change, you would have heard nothing 
but weeping and lamenting, and all 
crying, * Mercy, good Lord I pitty your 
poor supplicants ; Holy Saint Gennaro, 
our glorious patron 1 pray for us that 
our blessed Saviour would not be angry 
with us !' It would have moved a heart 
of stone to have seen the countenances 
of all, both clergy and people, such a 
consternation appeared as if they had 
all been already undone. For my part, 
at sea, at receiving the blessed sacrament 
in my sickness when I thought to ex- 
pire, I never prayed with more fervency 
than I did to obtain of our Lord the 
favour of the blood's liquefaction, and 
God is witness that I prajred that our 
Xx)rd would give me this argument 
towards the conversion of my poor 
sister, that I might say I had seen a 
miracle, which her teachers say are 
•ceased. The fourth mass ended with- 
out our haveing the consolation we were 
praying for, and then all begun to be 
in despair of succeeding, except a very 
few, who still continued praymg with 
all ioiaginary fervour. You may Judge 
that sitting three and « half hours on 
the cold marble had made my knees 
pretty sore ; but I declare I felt no ex- 
terior pain, so fixed were my thoughts 
upon the desire of being heard in my 
prayers. About the elevation in time 
of the fifth mass, the old thesaurer, who 
was at some distance looking upon the 
glass, cry'd out, * Gloria Patri et Filio 
et Spiritui Sancto,' and run to the 
glass, and brought it to me. The blood 
had liquified so naturally as to the 
colour and consistency tlutt no blood 
from a vein could i^pear more lively. 
I took the relick in my arms, and with 
tears of joy kissed it a thousand times, 
and gave God thanks for the feivour 
with all the fervour that a heart longing 
with expectation, and full of pleasure 
for beinp heard, could offer up: and 
indeed, if I could as clearly describe to 
you what I felt, as I am sure that it was 
something more than ordinary, I needed 
no other argument to make you fly into 
the bosome of our dearest mother, the 
Church, which teaches us (what I saw) 
that God is wonderfull in his saints. 
The whole people called out to heaven 
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with aodamations of pmse to God, who 
had taken pitty of them; and they 
were so pleased with me for haveing said 
betwixt the masses that I was only 
grieved for the city, and not troubled 
at my not being so privileged as to see 
the miracle, tluit the very commonest 
sort of the people smiled to me as I 
passed along the streets. I heard the 
sixth mass in thanksgiving. And now 
I have described to you one of the 
hapiest forenoons of my life, the re- 
flection of the which I hope shall never 
leave me, and I hope it may one day be 
a morning of benediction to vou too ; 
but this must be God's work. The 
Prindpe Palo, a man of principal 
quality, came to me at the end of the 
sixth mass, and in name of all the 
nobility, gave me the saint's picture, 
stamp'd on satine, and a silver lace 
about it. It is an admirable thinff to 
see blood, shed upwards of on^ thou- 
sand three hundred years ago, liquify 
at the approach to the heul. The 
Roman laay who had gathered it from 
off the ground with a sponge, had in 
squeesing of it into the p^ass lett' a bitt 
of straw lUl in too, which one sees in 
the blood to this very day." 

The door of the right aisle opens 
upon the small Piaxia di S. Gennaio, 
in the centre of which stands the 
(khtmn^ erected in 1660, firom the de- 
signs of Fansa^ supnorting a bronxe 
statue of the saint by Kinelli. 

Adjoining the Craedral is the ex- 
tensive Arekiepiaoopal Palace, the front 
of which is on the Largo Donnaresina. 
It was founded in the I3th cent. &om 
the designs of MagUone, and entirely 
rebuilt in 1647, bjr Cardinal Filomarino. 
In the great hall is an ancient Neapoli- 
tan calendar, S3 pa/»m in l^igth, and 3 
in height, found last cent, in the waUs 
of S. Giovanni Mags^ore. 

S, AgneQo Maggiore, commonly called 
8, Agnettoa Capo^Napoli, from its stead- 
ing upon one of the highest points of 
the old city, in the Largo S. Agnello, 
not fkr from the Museo Borbonico, was 
founded in 1517, on a small chapel 
which dated fW>m the 6th cent. : it has 
been so altered as to have lost almost 
every trace of its original Gothic archi- 
tecture. The St Jerome, in messo re- 



lievo, in the 1. transept, the recumbent 
statues on the tombs of the Poderico 
ftmily, by one of whom the present ch. 
was erected, and the handsome altar 
and fine statue of Santa Dorothea, in 
rt. transept, are by Qiowmni da Nolo, 
The handsome high altar erected over 
the grave of the saint, with its bas-re- 
liefs of the Passion below, and the still 
finer one of the Virgin surrounded by 
Angels, with SS. Aguellus and Rusebius 
kneeling before her, is a ffood work of 
Santacroce. The bas-relief of the Ma- 
donna and Child and the Souls in Pur- 
gatory, in the Lettieri chapel, 5th on 
rt., is by Dommico cP AuHa, In the 
opposite chapel is a Greek picture of 
the Virffin, called S, Maria mtercede, 
supposed to be of the time of Justinian ; 
the only ancient part of it is the head : 
it is supposed to have been painted 
by Tauro in the 6th centy. Tne pic- 
ture of S. Carlo by Caraodoh^ in the 
2nd chapel on rt., is mentioned by Lanxi 
as one of the happiest imitotions of 
AnnibaleCaracci. The saicophagusof 
Marini the poet, now in S. Domenioo 
Mac^ore, was formerly in tiie cloisters 
adjoining this ch. 

8, AgoHino degU Scabn, in the Salita 
S. Raflhele, built in 1600, contains two 

SicturesbyAmfa/'Mb, the S. Francesco 
i Paola, and the Madonna by Mareo 
Calabreae; the Annunciation and the 
Visitation by Giaoomo del Po ; the St. 
Thomas of Villanova and the St. 
Nicholas of Tolentino by C^iordamo, 
The pulpit is much admired. 

8. Agistmo deUa Zeoca^ in the Via of 
the same name, a spacious ch. with a 
lofty and imposing tower, founded by 
Chwles I., and rebuilt fh>m the de- 
signs of Picchetti in the 17th cent. 
In the third chapel on the rt. is the 
Thmb cf Eranoeeoo Coppola, the celebrat- 
ed Count of Samo, who with Antonello ' 
Petnioci plotted the famous ** Conspi- 
racy of the Barons " against Ferdinand 
I. of Aiagon, by whom both of them 
had been loaded with riches and the 
highest honours of the stete. Some 
time after the insurrection had been 
partly subdued, and its chiefs had sur- 
rendered on the faith of a treaty gua- 
ranteed by Spain and the Pope, the 
Count of Samo and Petmcei were 
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arrested in the hall (now the Sola 
4*Armt) in the Castel Nuoyo, vhiUt 
aummoned there for the intended mar- 
riage of the count's eldest son to the 
daughter of the Duke of Amalfi, the 
king's son-in-law. They were publicly 
beheaded in front of the castle, lu 1487, 
a few months after Petrucei's sons, 
imprisoned at the same time, had been 
beheaded in the Largo del Mercato. 

S. Anaelo a Segno^ a small ch. in the 
Strada die' Tobunali, contains a paint- 
ing of St. Michael, by AngiotiUo liocca- 
dhrame^ a pupil of Zingaro. 

8. Angeio a HHo, in the Strada Nilo, 
built in 1385, by Card. Brancaccio, 
contains, on the rt. of the hi^h altar, 
his Tomb, erected by order of his friend 
and executor Cosmo de' Medici. It 
was the joint work of JknaieUo and 
MiehetoMMO, who has thus described it 
in a letter preseired by Gaye, in the 
" Cartegffio d' Artisti :"— " We have a 
tomb innand for Naples, intended for 
Messer Rinaldo, Cardinal de Brancacd, 
of Naples. We ai« to have 850 florins 
Ibr this tomb, but hare to finish and 
take it to Naples at our own expense ; 
they are now working on it at Pisa."* 
It consists ofasaroopWus supported 
on the heads of three figures m full 
relief; on the sarcophagus is a bas- 
relief of the Assumption, by Donatello, 
remarkable for graceful beauty and 
expression. Opposite to this fine tomb 
is that of anoUier Card. Brancaccio, in 
the worst style of the 17th centy., by the 
two Ohettis, The fresco in the lunette 
OTer the principal door of the church 
is by CohntaiUo deUIiore, but being 
outside, and covered with ^lass, can 
scarcely be seen. The picture of 
St. Michael, at the high altar, is 
by Maroo da Simui, Those of St. Mi- 
chael and St. Andrew in the sa- 
cristy are by Tommato df SUfani, 
or, aoeording to others* by AngwlUio 
Boecadiramef and are interestinff as 
examples of art in the middle of the 
15th centy. The side door opening 
into the Strada Nilo is decorated with 
arabesque relieft, and has over it a 
good statue of St. Michael. TheBran- 
cacdo Library, founded as a part of this 
establishment in 1675, is descriqed in 
our account of the Lilnaries. 

18. Italy. 1 



8. AfUonio Abate, near the Albergo 
de' Poveri, cctntains a work of very 
great interest in the history of art, a 
picture of St. Anthony and two angels, 
painted on a gold ground, with two 
lateral compartments, each containing 
two saints, b^ Niccola del Fiore, accord- 
ing to the inscription at its bottom, 
Nicholaus Thotnaside Flore pictor, 137 \. 
The style of this painting bears a close 
resemblance to that of Giotto. 

SS. Apostoli, in the Largo SS. Apo- 
stoli, a fine ch. when in bettor repair 
than at present, is said to have been 
founded oy ConstanUne on the ruins 
of a Teinple of Mercury ; it was rebuilt 
in 1626 from the designs of Grimaldi. 
It is rich in frescoes and decorations^ all 
much ftded, and in want of restoration. 
The ceiling of the nave and choir, the 
four Evangelists at the angles of the cu- 
pola, the gallery of the choir, &c., are by 
Lanfranco ; the paintincs of the cupola 
and the Fall of Lucifer by Benasca; 
the lunettes of the nave by Solimena; 
the two puntings of the transept by 
iMca Ouwdano. Over the door u the 
large fresco of the Pool of Bethesda, 
by Lanfranco, with the architectural de- 
tuls by Vivkmi. The FilomariM Chapel, 
in the 1. transep^ erected in whito mar- 
ble, from the designs of Borromini, con- 
tains a bas-relief of a Concert of Chil- 
dren, one of the most graceful works 
ot Fianmingo, The Lions which sup- 
port the altar are b^ Fmdli. The 
mosaics are copies of paintings by Guido, 
executed by u to. Battista Cakmdra ; the 
originals were presented by Cardinal 
Filomarino to Philip IV. of Spain, the 

Principal one being the Annunciation, 
'he mosaic portraits of the Cardinal 
and his brother Scipio are copies of 
Pietro da Cortona and Valentino by 
the same Calandra. In the PignaUlU 
Ch<q)elf in the opposite transept, and 
entirely similar to the Filomanno* the 
four virtues round the Immacolata 
are by Solimena, and a bas-relief repre- 
senting a Concert of Youths by Botti- 
glieri. The fourth chapel on the 1. 
contains a St. Michael by Marco da 
Siena, and some paintings by Benasca. 
Beneath the ch. is a Cemetery, con- 
taining the Ibmb of Marini the Poet, 
who died in 1625, with an inscription. 

F 
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This cemeteiy, which was painted by 
Lcmfranoo, was formerly the scene of a 
strange festival ou the day following 
that of All Saints. The bodies of the 
deceased members of a confratemith, 
who subscribed for the privilege of 
being buried in a peculiar earth 
which prevents decomposition,' were 
disinterred on that day and exposed 
to public view in the dresses which 
they wore when living. On this 
occasion the** cemetery was decorated 
with flowers and evergreens ; the bodies 
were decked out in all -their finery, 
with flowers in their hands ; and a Ions 
inscription over each corpse recorded 
the name, age, and particulars of death. 
The present Archbishop of Naples put 
an end to this disgusting exhibition 
some years ago. 

L' Aaaemume, in the Largo Ascen- 
sione a Chiaia, rebuilt in 1622 from 
the designs of Fansaga, contains a S. 
Anna, and a beautiful painting of S. 
Michael, both by L, Giordano, 

S. Briffida, in the Strada Santa 
Brigida, built in 1610 by Dofia Juana 
Qneveda, a Spanish lady, contains 
the Tomb of Luoa Oiordano, who was 
buried here in 1705, before the chapel 
of St Nicholas, on the rt of the high 
altar. The frescoes of the cupola, 
painted by him a few years before his 
death, although executed with great 
rapidity, and as a trial of skill a^nst 
his competitor Francesco di Mana, are 
among his best works. The picture 
of St. Nicholas in the ohapel of the 
saint is also by Giordamt and is one of 
his many imitations of Paolo Veronese. 

8. Carlo aWArma, in the Strada Foria, 
built in 1602 and afterwards enlarged 
from the designs of Oiuteppe Nuoolo, 
had gone to ruin, and the monastery 
annexed to it had been changed into 
barracks. When the cholera raged at 
Naples in 1836 the municipality made 
m Yow of restoring this ch. The resto- 
ration was executed by /VionceMo de 
Ce$ar€. The Arescoes of the cupola and 
the picture of S. Giovanni da Calasanzio 
are by Oeiuiaro McUdareUt, and the S. 
Francesco di Paola by Michele de Napoli, 
The painting of S. Carlo administering 
the sacrament to the dyin^ from the 
plague by QwteppeMancmMisoueotih^ 



finest works of the modem Neapolitan 
school. The municipality were so much 

S leased with it that they gave the artist 
ouble the price agreed upon. On the 
high altar is a fine marble crucifix by 
Michelangelo Naocaritio, which shad re- 
mained long forgotten in a dark corner 
in the ch. of Lo Spirito Santo. 

jS'. Caterina a Formelio, near the Porta 
Capuaua, was rebuilt in 1523 on the 
designs of Antonio Fiorentino. Its 
cupola was the first in Naples, erected 
in imitation of Brunelleschi's at Flo- 
rence. The bones of the ^nends slain 
at the siege of Otranto in 1481 were 
buried in wis ch. It contuns a paint- 
ing of the Virgin and St. Thomas 
Aquinas by Dvnoeaoo Curia, the Epi- 
phany by Sihestro Buono, and the Con- 
version of St. Paul by Marco da Stena, 
The tombs of the fiunily of Spinelli di 
Cariati are by the Milanese sculptors 
Scitta and Oiatmstto, 

Santa Chiara, in the Strada TriniUl 
Maggiore, founded by Robert the Wise 
in ISIO, was begun in the Gothic 
s^le by a foreign architect, who left 
his work so incomplete that it was 
almost rebuilt about eight Tears after- 
wards by Masuooio II. The interior, 
having no aisles, presents the appear- 
ance of a laige ana splendid hall lather 
than that of a ch., and in its original 
state must have appeared much vaster, 
before thejpresent ranges of chapels and 
the galleries above emawached on its 
width. The elaborate ornaments with 
which the bad taste of the last centy. 
has overloaded it cost 100,000 ducats. 
By the advice ^f Boccaccio, Robert 
brought Oiotto firom Florence and 
commissioned him to cover the in- 
terior with fk^scoes. The subjects 
of these paintings were taken from 
the Old and New TestamenU: those 
from the Apocaljrpse were said to have 
been treated in accordance with the 
suggestions of Dante. Whaterer may 
have been their merits, they were de- 
stro^red in the 18th cent, by a Spanish 
magistrate called Barionuovo, inib or> 
deredall Giotto'spaintings to be white- 
washed over, sa3nng that they gave to 
the ch. a dark and melancholy look. 
Nothing but a Madonna, called the 
Madonna delle Oratie, in one of the 
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chapels on the 1., escaped this act of 
Vaodaiism. On the 1. of the prin- 
cipal entrance is the tomb of Onofrio 
di JPeima^ the secretary of king Lol- 
dislaus, by Bamboccio^ which has been 
converted into an altar, over which 
there is a fresco of the Madonna throned, 
and, underneath, a picture of the Tri- 
nity, very interesting works of Ft-anccsco^ 
son of Maestro Simonc, the friend of 
Giotto. The first picture on the roof of 
the ch., the large one in the middle, 
representing David playing the harp 
bdTore the ark, and the three round 
pictures on the roof over the choir, are 
by S, Oonca. The S. Chiara pnttingthe 
Saracens to flight, on the roof of the 
nave, is by /Kmcesco eft Mwn ; the third 
large fresco of the roof and the Four 
Doctors of the Church by the side of it 
are by Benito, The Four Virtues, in the 
ai^es of the altars, are by Conoa, The 
Holy Sacrament at the High Altar, and 
the picture over the door, representing 
King Bobert assisting at the building 
ofthech.,arebyjF>«mc«8coer»lftira. The 
ScurfeUoe Chapel, 8th on 1., contains 
a picture of uie Crucifixion by Lan-- 
'firanoOf and an ancient Sarcophagus orna- 
mented with a baa-relief of Uie mar- 
ria^ of Protesilaus and Laodamia, 
which serves as the Tomb of Cesare 
Sanfelice, Duke of Bodi. The Balzo 
Chapel contains the Tombs of the fiunily 
of that name, with some fine basF-relieft ; 
and the Otto Chapel has some scnlp- 
. tare by Sctmmartmo. But the chief in- 
terest of the ch. is derived fh>m its 
BoTAi. Tombs, which are valuable 
monuments for the history of sculpture. 
Behind the high altar is the magnificent 

Gothic TOXB OF KlHG BOBBBT THB 

WisoB, designed during the monarch's 
, lifetime by Maguodo II., but finished 
in 1360. A few days before his 
death, in 1343. Bobert assumed the 
habit of the Franciscan order: he 
is here, therefore, represented in his 
double character as a king and a monk ; 
as the one he is seated above, dressed in 
his royal robes; in the other he is 
lyinffon his sarcophagus in the gown 
of a Franciscan, but bearing his crown. 
The inscription on the tomb— Omste 
JRob&rtum regem virtute return — ^is at- 
tributed to Petrareh. This beanUful 



monument is barbarously hidden behind 
the unseemly high altar of the lost 
centy., and can only be seen by ascend- 
ing to the back of the latter by 
means of a ladder. On the rt. side of 
this is the very beautiful Gothic Tomb 
OF Charlks the Illustrious, Duke 
OF Calabria, the eldest son of Robert,' 
and who survived him. On a bas- 
relief in fit>nt of the sarcophagus on 
which the young prince reclines in 
his royal robes covered with fleurs-de 
lis, he is represented sitting in state in 
the midst of the great ofiicers and 
barons of the kingdom, his feet resting 
on what have been supposed to represent 
a wolf drinking with the lamb at 
the same fountain, to typify the peace 
which might have been expected from 
his reign, although both animals appear 
to belong to the same species. This 
tomb is also the work of Masuccio H., 
and is engraved by Cicognara as a 
fine example of the sculpture of the 
14th cent. The next is a monument 
supposed to OF Mart of Valois, the 
wife of Charles the Illustrious. It also 
consists of an elaborate Gothic canopy,, 
the sepulchral urn being supported by 
figures of Abundance, and resting on 
lions ooiicAant. This tomb has often 
been described as that of her daughter 
Queen Joanna I., and an inscription 
given, which does not exist on the 
monument Queen Joanna, according; 
to contemporary historians, was pn- 
vately buned in an unknown comer 
of the ch.: Oaa NeapoUm reportata, 
tndlo exeqmarum, nbqub sepulcri mo- 
NORB, m aede dime Clarae, et ionoto 
LOCO sita BWfd, In the opposite transept 
are the tombs— 1st, of her infant 
daughter Mart, ob. 1343; 2nd, of her 
second daughter Mart, Emprbss or 
CoNSTAMTiMOPLE and Duchess of Du- 
RAzzo, sister of Joanna I., and the wife 
of three husbands,— Charles I., Duke of 
Durazzo, Boberto del Balzo, Conte di 
Avellino, and Philip of Taranto, titu- 
lar Emperor of Constantinople. Mary 
is represented in her imperial robes, 
with a crown on her head. 3rd, of 
Agnese and dementia, two of the four 
daughters of Mary of Durazzo by her 
first husband Charles. Aonesb, like 
her mother, is mentioned in the in- 
F2 
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scription as Empress of Constantinople, 
having married, after the death of her 
first husband (Can della Seala), Oia- 
como del Balzo, Principe di Taranto, 
titular Emperor of Constantinople. 
Clementia died unmarried. Near the 
door on the 1. side of the ch. is 
the small, but most elegant, monu- 
ment of Antonia Gaudino, by Gio- 
vatmi da Nola, with a graceful inscrip- 
tion written by Antonio Epicuro, the 
poet, cominemorating her death at 
the age of 14, on the very day ap- 
pointed for her nuptials. On the other 
«ide of the door is the altar of the 
Madonna delle Grazie, whose picture 
is ascribed to Giotto, On the wall of 
the next chapel is the tomb of Rai- 
MOKDO Cabano, who rose from beins 
« Moorish slave to the post of High 
^Seneschal of the kin^om under Jo- 
jmna I., and was a chief actor in the 
murder of her husband. The chapel 
•ou the rt. of the high altar, over the 
door of which is a neur-de4is, is the 
burial-place of ^e reigning royal fa- 
mily, it contains the Tombs op Prince 
Phiup, eldest son, and of five other 
children of Charles III. The inscrip- 
tions were written by Mazzocchi. The 
Tomb of Prince Philip is br Sanmar' 
tino. On each side of the high altar 
4ire two handsome torse marble columns 
which serve as candelabras. The pulpit, 
a work of the 1 3th cent., has some 
utrange reliefs on its front and sides of 
scenes of martyrdoms ; the bas-relie& 
in front of the gallery over the entrance, 
«nd which support the organ, deserve 
examination ; tnev represent the history 
and martyrdom of St Catharineof Alex- 
andria ; though rudely executed, they 
are believed to have exercised an 
influence in forming the taste of the 
early Neapolitan painters. There 
are several ancient sepulchral monu- 
ments in the chapels of Sta. Chiara, 
both interesting from the persons 
whose memory they perpetuate and 
as works of art. The Refectory of 
the Convent has a large fresco attri- 
buted to Maestro Simone^ in which the 
Vuqgin is presenting to the Saviour, 
King Robert, his son Charles, his second 
Queen Sancia, Louis of Anjou, and 
other members- of the family. Of the 
fine Gothic &9ade the central door 



and a circular window above alone 
remain. 

The CcBenpanOe of Sta. Chiara is one of 
the most successfdl works of Masucoh 
ir., or, according to others, of his 
pupil Giaoomo de Sanctis, and is classed 
among the finest specimens of archi- 
tecture after the Revival. It was ori- 
ginally intended to consist of five 
stories, each illustrative of one of the 
five orders : 1 . the Tuscan ; 2. the Doric; 
3. the Ionic ; 4. the Corinthian ; 5. the 
Composite; the death of King Robert 
left it unfinished at the second, whidi 
was added in the 1 5th, and the Ionic 
in the early part of the nth cent. In 
Bfasaniello's insurrection in 1647, this 
Campanile was seized and fortified by 
the Spanish troops against the populace, 
who bad fortifiedtheDellaRocca Palace 
opposite. 

OroceUe, in the Chiatamone, so called 
from having originally been the Ch. of 
the Crodferi, is also called S. Maria a 
Cappella. It contains a monument to 
the Rev. J. C. Eustace, author of the 
* Classical Tour,' with an inscription in 
Latin verse by the Abate Gampbdl. 

8, Dommioo MagmorSf in the Largo S. 
Domenioo, founded in 1285 by ChMrles 
II. firom the designs of Masnoeio L, 
in spite of the uterations made by 
NoveUo in the 15th, and by Vao- 
caro and other architects in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, is still a noble 
edifice in the Gothic style. It is rich 
in works of art which, like the ch. 
itself, canr us back to the middle 
ages. Of late years, 1850-53, it has 
undergone an exten^sive restoration and 
ornamentation, and at present is one of 
the most magnificent of the sacred edi- 
fices of Naples : it conrists of a fine 
nave and siae usles, out of which open 
7 chapels on either side. The Gotbic 
arches and pilasters have been re-g^lt 
and covered with stucco; the fiat 
roof, of the '18th centy., is out of 
keeping with the rest of the building ; 
over the arches are paintings of Saints 
of the Order of St. Dominiok ; the tran- 
septs are short ; and although the tri- 
bune retains its Grothic character, it 
has been spoiled by |>Iacing the larpe 
organ at tne extremity of its choir. 
Commencing on the rt., the first chapel 
is dedicated to St. Martin, now belonging 
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to tlie Salnsso fiunily, originally to the 
Carafttf : the arch oyer the entrance is 
handsomely decorated with arabesques 
and military emblems ; the picture of 
the Virgin with SS. Dommick and 
Martin, over the altar, is by Andrea da 
Salerno ; the unseemly monument of 
a General Saluzzo is in the worst taste 
of the age we live in. The Madonna in 
the second chapel is by A. Franco ; the 
S. Domioick and Magdalen on either 
side are by Stefanone ; the fine tomb of 
Archbishop Brancaccio,to whose family 
this and the next chapel belonged, is 
of 1941. The 3rd chapel is covered 
with frescoes by Agnoh Franco^ repre- 
senting the Crucifixion, the Supper of 
^nmaus, the Resurrection, and St. John 
the Evangelist. The 4th or Capeoe 
chapel contains a good altarpiece of the 
Crudfixion by Oirolamo Capeee. The 
5th has a paintins of St. Charles over 
the altar; and on the ude walls, 2 of the 
Baptism in the Jordan and of the As- 
eensioD, by Andrea da SaUmo, Follows 
the Dentioe chapel, only remarkable for 
the tomb of Dialto da Kaone, who died 
in 1888. The 7th chapel, or of the 
Cracifix, forms a eh. in itself, as it con- 
siBtsof several chapels: ithasmanygood 
sepulchral monuments.- Over the prin- 
cipal altar is the picture, by Tbmmaaod^ 
Ste/am, of the crucifix which is said to 
have spoken to St. Thomas Aquinas 
when composing his Summa The^oguB, 
The crucifix is said to have exclaimed, 
** Bene ecriptisti de tne^ Thoma; quam 
er^ mercedem redpieeV to which the 
saint replied, " Non aliam nisi te" In 
front of the altar is a bas-relief in the 
most Beminesque style, representing 
that miraculous conversation ; on each 
side of the altar are pictures of Christ 
bearing the Cross, hy Oian Vincento 
OoraOf and a Deposition, attributed to 
lo Zingaro or to Albert Durer, The 
tomb on the 1. of this altar, of Fran- 
cesco Carafa, is a fine work of Agndlc 
del Fiore ; that oppoute, of another 
member of the same family who died 
in 1470, was commenced by the same 
artist, but finished by Giovanni da Nola, 
In the small chapel on 1. of the prin- 
cipal altar is a good tomb of Ettore 
Carafi, Count of Rnvo, covered with 
military emblems and arabesques; in 



the adjoining one a fresco of the Vir- 
gin, by a pamter of the early Nea- 
politan school; and in that next the 
entrance from the nave, the painting of 
the Madonna dclla Rosa, attributed to 
Maestro Sitnone : on the opposite side, 
amongst several sepulchral monu- 
ments, is the fine tomb of Conte Buc- 
chianico, and of his wife Catarinella 
Orsini, one .of the most remarkable 
works of Agnello del Fiore. The Sih 
chapel, which forms the ontrance to the 
Sacristy, and is dedicated to S. Thomas 
Aquinas, has a good altarpiece of the 
patron Saint by Luca Giordano, The 
fine Gothic tombs of members of the 
Aquino family date from the middle of 
the 14th centy. : above that (on the rt.) 
of a Countess of Terranuova, with its 
beanUful recumbent statue, is the 
earliest painting of Maestro Siinone, re- 
presenting the Virgin and Child upon a 
{[Old ground. The Sacristy, richly paved 
in marble, contuns the presses made 
of the roots of trees, the roof painted 
in fresco by Solimena, and a fine 
picture of the Annunciation by an nn» 
xnown hand. But it is chiefly cele- 
brated for 45 large wooden chesta 
covered with crimson velvet, among- 
which are ten of the Princes amd- 
Pbincesses of the Abagonese dt- 
NASTY. Most of them have no inscrip- 
tion. The bodies which at present 
can be identified are those of Fer- 
dinand I.; Ferdinand II.; his aunt 
and queen JoANNA,'danghter of Ferdi- 
nand I. ; Isabella, daughter of Alfonso> 
II., the wife of Gian Galeazzo Sforza,. 
Duke of Milan; Mabt, wife of the 
Marchese del Vasto ; Cardinal Louis 
MoNCADA d'Aragona, Dukc of Mont- 
alto ; Maria della Cerda, Duchess 
of Montalto, &c. The chest which*oon* 
tained the remains of Alfonso I. of 
Aragon is still here with its inscription, 
but the body, was removed to Spain 
in 1666 by the viceroy Don Pedro 
d'Araflon. In another chest is pre- 
served and shown to the curious, still 
dressed in Spanish costume, what was 
considered to be the body of Antonello 
Petrucci, who, born in humble life at 
Teano, rose by his talents to be secre- 
tary of Ferdinand I., and joined the 
" Conspiracy of the Barons ** (page 96), 
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but which has been lately proved to be 
that of his son Giovanni Antonio Pe- 
trucci, Count of Policastro, who was 
executed a few months before his father. 
In another chest is the body of Fer- 
dinando Francesco d'AvaUa, the celebrated 
Marquis of Pescara^one of the heroes of 
the battle of Ravenna, and one of the 
con<|uerorB of Francis I. at the siege of 
Pavia. He died of his wounds at Milan 
in his d6th year. Over his tomb hang his 
portrait, a banner, and his sword. He 
was the husband of the no less celebrated 
Vittoria Colonna, who retired to Ischia 
at his death, and there sung his 
achievements in verses which ob- 
tuned for her the title of divine. 
Near these mortuary chests are three 
ojf the wife and children of Count 
Agar de Mosbourg, Minister of Finance 
under Murat. In the Teaoro adjoining 
the Sacristy was preserved^ in a silver 
case, the heart of Charles H. of An- 
jon ; it was stolen with the silver case 
which contuned it on the suppression of 
the convent by the French. Entering the 
rt transept is a geod bas-relief ot St. 
Jerome; and beyond the chapel of St. 
Hyacinth opening out of it, the fine 
monument of Galeauo Pandone bv 
Oioo. da ifofa, the bust of the deceased, 
the arabesijues and angels on which are 
Tery beautiful. High up in the wall of 
this transept is the tomb of Bertrando del 
Balzo, attributed to Masuccio If, A door 
leads finom this transept into what once 
formed a part of the primitive ch., 
and now a passage to one of the side 
entrances ; nere are ranged several 
tombs, the most remarkable of which 
bang that of Porxia Capece, the wife 
of Bernardino Rota, by Oioo. da Nota. 
Of the 2 chapels opening from this pas- 
sage;tbe first, dedicated to St. Dominick, 
has over the altar a paintine in 3 com- 
partments; the central one, of the patron 
Saint, is said to be his portrait, brought 
here by the first members of his order, 
10 years after his death ; on each side 
are figures of saints, and upon the wall 
on the 1. the Madonna delle Graxie, with 
St John the Baptist and St. Antonio, by 
Agnoh Ihmoo, There are some good 
tombs of the 14th centy. lately removed 
here from other paru of the ch. In the 
next chapel is a triptych over the altar. 



of the Virgin, Child, and Saints, of the 
early Neapolitan schoo],and some monu- 
ments of the 17th centy. The only ob- 
jects of any interest in the chapels open- 
ing out of the rt. transept are S pictures 
on each side of the altar of S. Domenico 
Soriano (on the rt. of the choir), repre- 
senting S. Catherine and Mary Magda- 
len, by the brothers Dcnxeiii; in which 
have been introduced the portraits of 
Alfonso I. and of the celebrated Lucre- 
zia d'Alagni. The high altar is a mag- 
nificent specimen of Florentine mosaic 
work, erected in 1653, from the designs 
of Cosimo Fantaga, with 2 seats on 
either side, and 2 fine columns of 
verde antico supporting caodelabras. 
There is nothing of peculiar interest in 
the 4 chapels opening out of the 1. tran- 
sept, if we except the copy by L. Oior' 
dam of the Annunciation by Titian in 
the Pi^atelli chapel, under a hand- 
some cinqudoento arch ; the original 
painting was carried off to Spain bv the 
Viceroy d'Aragona. Near this chapel 
is a second ba»-relief of St. Jerome! by 
Agnello del Fiore. The tomb built into the 
wall of this transept, above the Plgna- 
telli chapel, is that of Giovanni di Dn- 
razzo and of Philip Prince of Taranto, 
who died in ldd2-35, sons of King 
Charles d' Anjou II., with a lon^ inscrip- 
tion in^leonine verses. Entermg from 
here the 1. aisle, the first (or 8th reckon- 
ing from the principal entrance), dedi- 
cated to 8t, Maria delta Neve, has over 
its altar a beautiful alto-relievo, with a 
statue of the Virgin in the centre, and S. 
Matthew and S. John on either side, 
perhaps the chef-d'csuvreof (?»miiim da 
Nola ; it was erected in 1 536 b^ Fabio 
Arcella, and stood formerly against one 
of the piers of the great areh. In Uiis 
chapel and near the side door is the 
monument of the poet Marini ; and 
opposite that of Bartolommeo Pipi, with 
a good statue of Christ standing on 
the urn. Over the sarcophagus of the 
former is his bronse bust, by the lili- 
lanese Bartolommeo Visoontini, This 
monument has a peculiar interest for 
Englishmen. The bust was executed 
by order of Giovan Battista Manso, 
Marohese di Villa, the heir and execu- 
tor of the poet, and placed in a chapel 
under his (Manso's) nouse in the Largo 
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de' Giiolomini, where it was seen 
towards 1640 by Milton, who thus 
alludes to it. 

HI* CMairini) lUdein. morienfl, Ubi (itanfo) 

waU deUto vales, 
OsM tibl ioli, supremaque voU reliquit : 
Nee manes pietas tua ciara fefelUt amici ; 
VIDIX08 ariideutem operoso ex aere pocUm. 
Sylveurutn^Manius, 

At the death of Manso, in 1645, his 
house and chapel having been pulled 
down, the bust was lost. It was found, 
however, in 1682, and, iu compliance 
with Manso*s will, his executors placed 
it on a monument they erected in the 
idoisters of the monastery of S. Agnello 
Maggiore. When this monastery was 
suppressed, the monument, by order of 
KingMurat, was placed in 1813 where 
it is now seen. In the next or Huffo Bag- 
nara chapel the picture of the Martyr- 
dom of St. Catherine is by Leonardo da 
Pistoia; and some tombs, amongst which 
is that of Leonardo Tomacelh (1519) : 
the notorious Cardinal Fabricio Ruffo, 
who placed so important a part in the 
commotions of this kingdom, at the close 
of the last centy.,in connexion with Lord 
NeUon and Lady Hamilton, la buried 
here. In the 6th chapel are several 
tombs of the Carafa family, and a 
painting of a sunt dressing the wounds 
of St. Sebastian. The next chapel 
contains several tombs of the Andrea 
family, and a picture of S. Antontno, 
with the portrait of the Donatorio 
below. The 4th chapel, belonging to 
the Bota fStunily, has a fine statue of St. 
John over the altar by (7 tooanm da Nola ; 
and the monument of the poet Bernar- 
dino Bota, with figures of the A mo and 
Tiber ; the whole by Dcmenioo d* Awria, 
In the Srd chapel on 1. the picture of the 
'Martyrdom oi SteJohn the Evaneelist 
is hj Sdpione Oaetano : the tomb of An- 
tomo Carafa, called Malizia, with a 
recumbent figure, under a canopy, en- 
closed with curtains, and supported by 
statues, is a good specimen of the sepul- 
chral monuments of the 16th centy.. 
The 2nd chapel on 1., dedicated to the 
Rosary, is in the bad style of the 17th 
eent., and is only remarkable for its mi- 
raculous Madonna di S. Andrea. The 
last chapel in 1. aisle, or next the great 
entrance, dedicated to St. Stephen, con- 



tains a painting of Christ placing a 
crown on the head of St. Joseph, by 
Luca Qiordano, and on the side walls 
an Adoration of the Magi, attributed 
to Albert Durer, and a Holy Family by 
Andrea da Salerno. The adjoining Mo- 
nastery contains many memorials of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who was, in 1272, a 
professor in the university which was 
then established within its walls. His 
salary, fixed by Charles of Anjou him- 
self, was an ounce of gold monthly, 
equal to twenty shillings at the pre- 
sent time. The little cell in which 
the great theologian studied is still 
shown; it has been converted into a 
chapel. His lecture-room and a frag- 
ment of his chair are also shown. 
Several of his works were composed 
here, and such was his fame that his 
lectures were frequently attended by 
the sovereign and tne principal persons 
of the kin^om*. In one of the nails of 
the monastery the Aocademia Pcntaniana 
holds iu sittings. In the adjoining 
piazza di San Domenico, which opens 
into the Strada Trinitk Mamore, is 
what is called the Obelisk of S. Do- 
menico, supportinff a bronze statue of 
the saint It was designed by FotiM^a, 
and fijiished by Vaccaro in 1737. 

S, Fil^apo Neri, or the GiroUmim^ in 
the Strada de' Tribnnali, is one of the 
most richly decorated churches in 
Naples. It was erected in 1592 from 
the designs of Dionitio di Bartoiammeo. 
The fa^e, originally designed by 
Dionim Laxzari, was altered and 
covered with marbles in the last cent, 
by Ferdinando Fuga, and is much 
admired. The statues are by Sanmar' 
tino. The cupola is also the work 
of Lazzari. The interior consists of 
a nave and two aisles, divided by 12 
columns of grey granite from the 
island of Giglio, with Corinthian 
capitals, supporting a heavy archi- 
trave, with a neavy fiat roof composed 
of compartments containing gilt has- 
relieft. The whole ch. is loaded with 
an exc&s of ornament. The frescoes 
in the lunettes over the columns are 
by Benasca, The large fresco over 
the princiiMd entrance, representing 
Christ driving the dealers out of the 
Temple, is a celebrated work by Luca 
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Giordano, with the architectaral details 
by Jfoscatielio. The laree picture 
at the high altar is by Siowm Ber- 
nardino Sidlianot and the two lateral 
ones by Corenzio. The rich chattel of 
S. Filippo Neri, on the 1. of the Tri- 
bune, designed by Giacomo Lazzari, 
has a painting on the cupola, represent- 
ing S. Filippo in glory, by Solimena, 
with numerous figures. The picture 
of the patron saint at the altar is a 
copy from Guido, who is said to have 
retouched it The chapel Delia Con- 
cezione has a cupola painted hj Simo- 
neUi, representing Judith showing the 
head of Holofemes to his army ; and a 
picture of the Conception by Cesare 
Fraoanxctno, The chapel of the Rn£fo 
Scilla ^Bunily, in the l! transept, is de- 
corated with fluted Corinthian columns 
and six statues b^ Pietro Bernini, fiither 
of Lorenzo, a picture^ of the Nativity 
by BoncaUi, and an Anhundation above 
by Santafede, The chapel of & Fran- 
cesoo d'Assisi (6th on L) contains a 
picture of the saint in prayer by GtUdo, 
executed as one of the competitors for 
executing the firesooes in the chapel of 
St. Jannorius in the cathedral. In 
•front of this chapel, at the foot of a 
pillar of the nave, is the sepulchral in- 
scription of GlAMBATTZSTA ViCO, the 

author of the ** Scienza Nuova," who 
died in 1744, and who with his wife 
was buried here. The chapel of S. 
Agnese (6th on 1.) contuns pictures by 
Ronoalii and Oiordamo, In the chapels 
in the opposite aisle, the Adoration 
of the H^ is by Oorenzio; the St 
Jerome (in 3rd on 1.) struck with awe 
at the sound of the last trump is by 
Geai; the picture in thcChapel of the 
Holy Sacrament is the last work of 
Soantafede, who was out o£f by death 
before it was completed ; the S. Alessio 
dying (over the Ist altar on 1.) is by 
Pietro da Cortona, The Sacristy con- 
tains several good paintinss; among 
which may be mentioned .the fine 
fresco of S. Filippo Neri in glory, by 
L, Giordano ; on the altar the Baptism of 
the Saviour, and over the altar the 
Flight into Egypt, by Guido; the 
mother of Zebedee conversing with 
the Saviour, by Santafede; an Ecce 
Homo and St Andrew the Apostle, by 



Spagnoletto ; the Crucifixion, by Marco 
da Siena; heads of the Apostles, by 
Domenichino; St Francis, by Tinto- 
retto : two pictures of Christ bearing 
the Cross, by Baseano; the Nativity 
and the Adoration of the Magi, by An- 
drea di Salerno; a Holv Family, by 
Mignard ; Jacob and the Angel, by 
Palma Vecckio; St Sebastian, by Can. 
ArpinOf etc. The vast Monasterv ad- 
joining contains the library, which is 
described under the head of Librabivs. 
S. Francesco di Paolo, in the Largo 
del Real Palazzo, was be^n in 1817 
from the designs of Bianchi of Lugano, 
and is a kind of imitation of the Pan- 
theon. The front fiicing the square 
is of a different style from that of 
the more noble edifice at Rome, 
consisting of an Ionic portico of 6 
columns and 2 pilasters surmounted 
by a bare tympanum : the Ionic capitals 
have been also disfigured by the in- 
troduction of fleurs-de-lis into their 
ornaments : the interior is covered with 
costly marbles; SO Corinthian columns 
of Mondragone marble endrde the 
interior of the building; the confes- 
sionsis are also of marble. The high 
altar, designed by Fuga and brought 
here from the ch. of SS. Apoetoir, 
where it formerly stood, is aU of most 
costly jasper and lapis lazuli. The 
two columns near it, which support 
candelabras, are of a rare Eorptian 
breccia, and were taken fh>m ike ch. 
of S. Severino. The tribune for the 
royal family is above the body of the 
ch., and resembles the box of m 
theatre. The paintings and sculpture 
are sll bv modem artists. Biegin- 
ning on the 1. of the prindpal door, 
the statue of S. Athanasius is by 
Angelo Solaro, and th^ Death of S. Jo- 
seph by Camillo Guerra, Neapolitans; 
the statue of S. Augustin by Tommaao 
Jmaud^ a Neapolitan, and the Madonna 
della Concezione by Gatparo Landi, a 
Roman; the statue of S. Mark by Fiib- 
bris, a Venetian, and the St Nicholas 
by Natale Carta, a Sicilian ; the statue 
of St. John the Evanxelist by Tenerani; 
the picture on the high. altar, of St. 
Francesco di Paolo restoring a dead 
youth to life, by Camuocini of Rome ; 
the statue of St. Matthew by HneOi, and 
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the Last Sacrament of St. Ferdinand 
of Cutille by Pieiro Benoetwii, of 
Florence; the statue of 8. Luke by 
Antonio CaH, a Sicilian ; the statue of 
St. Ambrose by Itto Angelini, a Neapo- 
litan, and the Death of S. Andrea da 
ATellino by Tommaso de Vivo; the last 
statue is St. John Chrysostomus by 
Gennaro Calk, a Sicilian. A double 
gallery runs round the church, at the 
base of the drum, which supports the 
cupola, and at its summit the vault is 
divided into square sunk panek with 
rosettes ; the central openmg is much 
too small for the proportions of the 
cupola, whilst the latter is much higher 
in proportion to its width than the 
all-perfect one of the Pantheon. 

S, Oennaro extra moenia. See Cata- 
combs, page 7<i. 

Gvrohmini. See 8, lUippo Keri, 

Getit Vecchio, in the Strada del Sal- 
vatore: it was formerly attached to 
the large convent of the Jesuits, now 
occupied by the University, built from 
the designs of ifarootfi Pino: it contains 
apicture bySoUmena, and a Nativity by 
Mareo da Siena, 

GsfA . Nuooo, in the Largo Triniti 
Maffgiore, built in 1584, in the palace 
.of Soberto Sanseverino, Prince of Sa- 
lerno, from the designs of Pietro Pro- 
vedo, a Jesuit It is in the form of a 
Greek Cross. It formerly had a cu- 
pola magnificently painted by Zan- 
franco, but it was destroyed by the dread- 
ful earthquake of 1688, and nothing 
remains of the paintings but the four 
ESvan^ists at the angles. Over the 
principal entrance is a larse fresco 
.of Heliodoms driven from me Tem- 
ple, by SoUmena, The chapel of Sta. 
Anna contains some fh»coes by SoU- 
mena, executed when he was only in 
his 18th year. The frescoes over the 
arch of the high altar are by Stan- 
•ziom. In the ridi chapel of S. Ignazio, 
erected by Carlo Gesualdo, Prince 
of Venosa, and designed by Fanaaga, 
the picture of the saint is by Imparato, 
the three frescoes above it by Spa- 
gnoUUo, and the roof by Corenzio, In 
the opposite chapel the S. Francesco 
Saveno is by Bernardino Siciliano^ and 
^e three puntinn above it by Gior- 
dam. The high altar is a magnificent 



specimen of modem decorative art, 
having a large bronze bas-relief of the 
Last Supper and busts of 6 saints of 
the order of the Jesuits in front, and a 
splendid tabernacle. The pillars and 
walls of this fine ch., as we see in 
many belonging to the Jesuits, are co- 
vered with a great variety of coloured 
marbles. The ch. of Gesu Nuovo and 
the adjoining convent are now the head- 
qnariers of the Jesuit Order in the 
kingdom of Naples. 

S, Giacomo degli Spagnuoli, next to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in the 
Largo del Castelio, was built in 1540 
by Don Pedro de Toledo, from the 
designs of Ferdinando ManUo, as the 
ch. of an hospital for Spanish soldiers. 
The tombs on the sides of the stain at 
the entrance from the Pjszza are by 
Michelangelo Naccarvno, The Tomb of 
Don Pedbo db Toledo, behind the 
high altar, is the masterpiece of (?io- 
vanni da Nolo, Strangers are only 
allowed to enter in company with a 
priest or la^ brother. This noble mono- 
naent consists of a sarcophagus on a 
richly decorated pedestal. Four very 
graceful female statues, illustrating the 
virtues of Justice, Prudence, Fortitude, 
and Temperance, stand at the comers 
of the pedestal On one side of the 
sarcophagus is the inscription ; on th» 
three others are bas-relie& illustrative 
of the achievements of the viceroy in. 
the wars with the Turks, and particu- 
larly his victory over the corsair Bar^ 
barossa. These bas-relie& were muck 
admired by Ribera, L. Giordano, liCas- 
simo, and Vaccaro, and Salvator Bosa- 
often copied them. The sarcophs^gus 
18 surmounted by statues of iSdu 
Pedro de Toledo and his irife in 
the attitude of prayer. The sculp- 
ture and decorations of the monu- 
ment are in the best taste. The tomb 
was intended to be sent to Spain, but 
it remained in Naples bv order of Doii 
Pedro's son. Among the pictures in 
this ch. are — ^in the 3rd chapel on 1., the 
Cracifixion and a Deposition by Ber^ 
nardo Lama ; in the 4th chapel on rt,tiie 
Virgin KodSaintshj Bernardino StciHano; 
the S. Giacomo by Marco da Stena^ in the 
4th chapel on 1. ; the Assumption in the 
I. transept, by Angelo Crtecuoh; and a 
V 8 
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pictura of the Virgin aud Child under 
glass attributed to Andb-ea del Sarto. 

S. Giorgio d^ Oenov€si, in the Strada 
Medina, contains the celebrated picture 
of St. George killing the Dragon, by 
Andrea da SaUmo, 

S, Oiovanni a Carbonara, in the Strada 
Carbonara, opening out of a court on 1., 
and approacned by a flight of steps 
designed by Sanfelice, vas built in 
1344, from the designs of Masuccio II., 
and restored and enlarged by King 
Ladislaus. It still retains in its outer 
vails some traces of its original archi- 
tecture, which', except in its magni- 
ficent sepulchral monuments, has en- 
tirely disappeared in the interior, es- 
pecially since the unseemly restorations 
lately completed. The interior is a 
frightful specimen of Neapolitan mo- 
demiaatioD. Opposite the entrance is 
the Chapel de' MirobaUi,by an unknown 
:artist of the 15th cent, enclosiog the 
tomb of Trojano Miroballo, the fa- 
Toorite of Ferdinand I. of Aragon. In 
the pilasters which support the arch of 
the high altar are the statues of St 
Auffustin and St John the Baptist Im- 
mediately behind the high altar is the 
Tomb of Kino Ladulaus, erected to 
.him by his sister Joanna II. in 1414. It 
18 the masterpiece of Andrea Cicdone, 
and is as high as the ch. itself. It has 
4hree stories or orders : the lower, now 
-concealed by the altar, consists of four 
colossal statues of Virtues, which sup- 
port the whole monument In the 
centre of the second stage, in a round- 
headed niche, are the crowned fiffures 
of Ladislans and Joanna seatea on 
their thrones, with two Virtues sitting 
near them, in pointed niches on each 
side of the centnd one. The Sarco- 
phagus containing the body u placed 
on ue third stage of the monument, 
oyer the central group ; in front of it 
are . 4 sitting crowned figures ; lyios 
upon it a figure of LadisUus enclosed 
in a tent-like covering with curtains, 
which angels are drawing aside: the 
whole is surmounted by a Gothic 
<:anopy, with the inscription Divus 
LtAViBLAUn. On the summit is the 
equestrian statue of the young king, 
sword in hand. On each side of the 
tomb are frescoes of St John the Baptist 



and St Januarius by Bintccio, Behind 
this monument, in the Gothic chapel 
of the Caracciolo del Sole family, is 
the tomb, also by Ciccione, of aisB- 
oiANNz Cabaociolo, grand seneschal 
of the kin^om, the favourite of Joanna 
II., assassinated at the instigation of 
Covella Rufib, Duchess of Scssa, in 
1432. A statue of Sergianni, holding 
the dagger in his hand, in allusion to his 
murder, stands on the sarcophagus, 
which u supported in front by statues 
of saints chietly military. The lines on 
the sarcophagus were written by Ix>- 
renzo Valla. The frescoes of this 
chapel, representing the life of the 
Maaonna, are by Leonardo da Bitvooio 
of Milan, one of the last pupils of 
Giotto. The chapel of the Caraccioli 
Rossi, on the 1. of the high altar, was de- 
signed by Girolamo Santacroce, in the 
form of a circular temple. The statues 
of four apostles, in the lateral niches, 
executed as a trial of skill, are S. Peter 
by Merliano, S. Paul by SaiUacroee, S. 
Andrew by Oaccaoetto, uid S. James by 
the Spuiiard Fedro deUa PiaUa. The 
mezxo-rilievo of the E^piphany and 
the bas-reliefii of the altar are also 
by DeUa Piatia, The two Evangelists 
and the small statues of S. Jolm and 
S. Sebastian on the same altar are by 
ScnUaerooe, ThetombsofOaleazaoonL, 
and Colantonio Caracciolo opposite, are 
byS!nUaandI>om«fiiood'^irta. The two 
half busts, with their pedestals, are by 
FhnXU and SamnaarHno, In the sacristy, 
formerly the Somma chapel, is a small 
picture b^ Bawmo, a bas-relief on the 
altar attributed to CacoaveOo, and fifteen 
of the series of twenty-four frescoes 
which Vaaari was commissioned to 
paint for this ch. in 1546. They 
represent subjects from the Old Testa- 
ment and firom the life of S. John the 
Baptist; the landscapes and most of 
the fiffures are by DocenOf whom Va- 
sari induced to accompany him to 
Naples as his assistant The presses 
of walnut-wood were executed from 
Vasari's designs. At the opposite ex- 
tremity of tne ch. of S. Giovanni a 
Carbonara is the handsome chapter- 

I house, covered with frescoes ; and open- 
ing out of the court by which we en- 
tered the ch., and on the 1., the chapel 
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of the Seripandis, over the altar of 
vhich is a large painting of the Cruci- 
fixion by Vasari, At the top of the 
stain, before descending into the street, 
is another chapel, dedicated to Sta. 
Monica, which has been barbarously 
modernized during the present year; 
it contains the very fine sepulchral 
monument of a Prince of Bisignano of 
the San Severino family, with several 
amall statues, and the name of the 
sculptor, Opus AndreacB de Florentia, 
for Its only inscription. Close to S. 
Owe, a Carbonara was the arena for 
gladiatorial games, which were kept up 
so late as the time of Petrarch, who 
describes the horror with which he 
witnessed one of these combats in the 
presence of Queen Joanna I. and King 
Andrew. 

8, Oiovanni Evangelista^ in the Strada 
de' Tribunali, was built in 1492 from 
some old designs of Ciccione, by Pontcmua 
the poet, who covered the interior with 
Greek inscriptions, and had two of the 
external walls inscribed with moral 
maxims. His tomb and the tomb he 
erected to his friend Pietro Compadre 
bear inscriptions from his pen. 

8. Giovanni Moffgiore, in the Largo 
of that name, stands on the site of a 
temple erected by Hadrian to Antinous. 
It was reduced to its present form in 
1685 by Lazzari, The bas-relief of the 
Baptism of the Saviour is one of the 
best works of Meriiano. A painting of 
St John the Baptist is a good example 
of the early Byzantine school. 

3, Oiowmni d/ Fappaooda, adjoining 
the ch. of S. Giovanni Maggiore, is re- 
markable for its Gothic portal by Ba- 
boccio. It has a square-headed door- 
way, with a pointed arch above it, con- 
taining statues, the Madonna and Child 
between St John the Baptist and St 
John the Evangelist, with an inscrip- 
tion commemorating the building of 
the ch. by Artnsio Pappaooda, the 
^rand seneschal of King Ladislaus, 
in 1415. Above is an elaborate 
niche, containing a statue with three 
pinnacles; that in the centre is sur- 
mounted by St Michael slaying the 
Dragon; the other two by statues of 
the Archangels Raphael and Gabriel. 
The bell tower is of the same period. 



and has remains of handsome decora- 
tions : notwithstanding the rudeness of 
the figures as works of art, the effect of 
the whole is very food. The large palace 
in front was built by the Filomarino 
della Torre family (p. 157). 

S, Gregorio Jrmmo, in the Vico of 
the same name, between the Strada de' 
Tribunali and the Strada di San BiaAio 
di Librai, attached to a convent of Be- 
nedictine nuns, stands on the site of a 
temple of Ceres. It is preceded by a 
deep portico, over which, in the interior 
of tlie ch., is the gallery for the nuns. 
The interior is overcharged with stuc- 
coes and gilt ornaments, which give to 
it a heavy appearance: many of the 
frescoes, especially those on the cupola 
and pendentives, are much injured, the 
best beiuff over the arch on rt of high 
altar. The three paintings over the 
entrance and those of the cupola and 
the choir are by X. Qiordcmo^ who 
painted his own portrait, at the age of 
50, on the L over the door, as the man 
pointing out to the Greek nuns where 
to settle. The Ascension is by Bmwardo 
Lama, the Annunciation is by Paoecoo 
deSotOf and the S. Benedict adoring the 
Viivin is attributed to Spagnoletio, 

Lrlncoronata, in the Strada Me* 
dina, retains its Gothic architecture in 
its groined roof, and some of its 
chajMels: the present ch. consists of 
the nave and left aisle, the rt. one 
having been destroyed : it is consider- 
ably l&low the level of the adjoining 
street It was built by Joanna I.» 
to commemorate her coronation and 
marria^ with her cousin Louis of Ta- 
ranto, m 1352. She incorporated in 
the ch. the ancient CapeUa JRegiSj or 
chapel of the Palaxzo di Giustizia 
of king Robert, in which her mar- 
riage had taken place, and where 
Giotto had painted his frescoes men- 
tioned by Petrarch. These celebrated 
frescoes are over the gallery at 
the W. end, from which they only 
can be seen, where the four triangular 
compartments of the Gothic roof con- 
tain each two subjects, seven of which 
are illustrative of the Seven Sacra- 
ments. The eighth is an allegorical 
representation of the Church, in which 
are King Robert and his son Charles 
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the lUustrioos, dressed in purple robes. 
Baptism is represented by immersion. 
The two hall figures of this fresco, 
one of which is crowned with lanrel, 
have been supposed, without any 
authority, to be portraits of Laura 
and Petrarch. Holy orders are illus- 
trated by the pope consecrating a 
young priest. Penitence is represented 
by a woman confessing to a priest, 
while three penitents are leaving the 
church, clothed in black and scourging 
themselyes with rods. Marriage is re- 
presented by the nuptials of a prince 
and princess, surrounded with all the 
pomp and festiyities of the court The 
prince is puttinff the rin^ on the fin^r 
of his bnde, while a pnest is joinmg 
their hands. They are accompanied 
by a brilliant court : sereral knights 
and ladies are dancing, while priests, 
musicians, and attendants comi>iete the 
di£Ferent groups. It is impossible not 
to be struck with the extreme beauty 
of the female heads and the graceful- 
ness of their attitudes. Inoeed, the 
picture is a perfect study of the cos- 
tume and manners of the early part of 
the 14th cent In the Chapel del Cro- 
cifisso, at the end of the 1. lusle, there 
are. other puntings in the style of 
Giotto, attributed to Ommaro di Ooia, 
a pupil of Maestro Simone. They repre- 
sent, on the 1. wall, the coronation of 
Queen Joanna with her husband Louis, 
the Carthusians doing homage to her 
for her rich endowment of a hospital 
•which she founded near this ch. and 
presented to their order, and in the 
spaces of the wall her marria^ and 
other erents of her life. The j>aintings 
on the opposite wall are relatiye to S. 
Martin, a battle or tournament, and two 

Soestrian figures of SS. George and 
artin: these fi^scoes have suffered 
greatly; those upon the wall behind 
Vie altar are entirely effiMed. 

8. Lormuo^ in the small Largo of the 
same name, in the Strada del Tiibnnali, 
was begun by Charles d'Anjou I., to 
commemorate his victory over Manfred 
atBeneTento,and finish^ under Robert, 
in 1324. It stands on the site of the 
Batilica Aiigustali$, where the senate and 
people of Naples held their assemblies, 
it was built in the Gothic style from 



the desisns of MagUone^ a pupil of 
Nicola Pisano's, and completed by Jfa- 
wccio II,, who raised the vast flattened 
arch which separates the aisle from 
the choir. S. Lorenzo retains little of 
its Gothic style, except the great mar- 
ble doorway, and the ambulatorv with 
chspels which surrouud the choir, and 
which, although neglected and unte- 
nanted, are fine specimens of the archi- 
tecture of the period. A window in the 
chapter-house is also remarkable. The 
3 statues and bas-reliefs with the ara- 
besque ornaments of the high altar 
are by MerUcato. The S. Anthony on a 
gold ground, in the chapel of that saint, 
and one of the Coronation of King 
Robert by his dder brother St. Louis, 
bishop of Toulouse, in the 6th chapel 
on rt., are by Maestro Simone. The St. 
Frauds giving the Rules of his Order 
is attributed to Zingaro, The large 
picture over the principal entrance 
IS by Vincenxo Corao, and represents our 
Saviour and St. Francis, and sevens 
cotemporary portraits below in the act 
of adoration of the Sacrament The 
choir contains the tombs, 1st of 
Cathebins OF AusTBiA, first wife of 
Charles Duke of Calabria, the ** illus- 
trious," by Masucdo IL^ It stands over 
the doorway leading into it, and ii 
flanked by spiral cdumns resting on 
lions, supporting a Gothic canopy, on the 
front oi which, turned towards the 
ambulatory, is a bas-relief of St Francis 
receiving the Stigmata. Of Joanna 
DuRASZO, Countess of £u, and her hu9^ 
band Robert d'Aatois, both of whom 
died of poison on the same day in 
1387. It IS supported by three Virtues, 
Above two angels are drawing back 
a curtain to show the recumbent 
figures. On the opposite side of the 
choir are the tombs of thePRincESi 
Mabt, the inftnt daughter of King 
Charles DuraaoEO, and of Charles I., 
Duke of Dubazzo, who was killed 
at Aversa by Louis of Hungary, 
for the part he took in the murder 
of King Andrew. The two latter 
tombs are by Matuecio II, On the 
pavement near the entrance of the ch., 
and on the rt, is the sepulchral 
slab memorial of Giambatiista Porta^ 
the celebrated natural philosopher of 
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the 15th cent, who suggested the first 
plan of an Encyclopedia. QiambaUiata 
Manso, Marchese di Villa, the friend and 
biographer of Tasso, is buried in the 
chapel of his fiimily. In the passage 
leaaixig from the ambulatory into the 
sacristy is the tomb, in a good style of 
art, of Aniello Arcamone^ and a very 
ancient relief of Pope Leo 11.; and in 
the highly-decorated chapel of S. An- 
thony, in the 1. transept, the monument 
of Vittorio Pisanello, minister of Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, ob. 1510. In the 
cloister is the tomb of Ludovico Aide- 
moresco, executed in 1 4 1 4 by Bamboccio, 
and remarkable for its elaborate bas- 
xelief. In the chapter-house Alfonso I. 
held the Parliament in which his natural 
son Ferdinand was proclaimed heir to 
the throne, by the title of Dnke of Ca- 
labria. Petrarch resided for some time 
in this Monastery ; and on the night of 
the 24th Not. 1343, frishtened by an 
hermit who predicted Uie awful storm 
of which he has left us so interesting a 
description in a letter to Gioranni Co- 
lonna, descended Arom his cell into the 
ch. to pray with the friars. In this ch. 
also Boccaccio, whilsl meditating with 
-his back to one of the columns, first be- 
held the fidr damsel whom he celebrated 
•under the name of Fiammetta, and 
who is supposed to have been Mary, the 
natural daughter of King Robert. 

S. Maria degli Angeii, in the Largo 
Pizso&lcone, built in ICOO from the 
designs of Qrvnaldi^ is considered by 
Milizia the best proportioned ch. in 
Naples. It contains a fine Holy Fa- 
mily by Andrea Vaooaro, mentioned by 
Lanzi among his best works, a S. An- 
drew by Ve MatteiSj a S. Carlo Borromeo 
by Bernardino SioUiano, and in the Ge- 
race chapel a Holy Family by Natale 
CartOf and some bas-reliefii by lUo An" 
gelini, 

8, Maria delV Afmunxiata, in the Stra- 
da dell* Aunnnsiata, was founded by 
Queen Sancia, wife of K?ng Robert, 
and, with the exception of the sacristy 
and treasury, entirely destroyed by fire 
in 1757. It was rebuilt in 1782 by 
VanmteUi, and is now considered one of 
the finest charches in Naples. The 
grrand cornice is supported by 44 Co- 
rinthian columns ox Carrara marble. 



The pictures of the high altar and tran- 
sept are by Francesco di Mura. The 
frescoes of the roof of the sacristy 
and treasury are by Corenzio, The 
presses of the sacristy are covered with 
oas-reliefis, illustrating the life of the 
Saviour, by MerUano. The statue on 
the tomb of Alfonso Sancio is by Do- 
menico <r Auria. The Descent from 
the Cross, in mezzo-rilievo, is by Jf«r- 
liano. On the ceiling of the hall called 
" Tudienza del governo" is a fresco of 
the Annunciation by Solimena. In front 
of the high altar a slab of marble with 
an inscription points out the Sefdlchrk 
OF Joanna II. This ch. is attached to 
the foundling hospital of the Annunzi- 
ata, one of the most extensive charitable 
institutions in Naples. 

S. Maria del Carmine, in the Piaxza 
del Mercato was founded by Margaret 
of Austria, who arrived too late t* 
save the life of her unfortunate son, 
and devoted the sum she had brought 
for his ransom to found a ch. and con- 
vent, in which his body and that <^his 
cousin might repose. The Grays or 
CoNBADiM is behind the high altar. It 
has no other inscription than the letter* 
R. C. C. (Begis Conradini Corpus.) A 
caf(^ not far from the ch. is said t» 
stand on the place of his execution, 
and in the ch. of Santa Croce al Mer- 
cato, called also the Purgatorio del 
Mercato, opposite, was preserved the 
small porphyry column which formerly 
marked the spot, and which had the 
following inscription in Lombard cha- 
racters, commemorating the treachery 
of Giovanni Frangipani, Conte d* As- 
tura, by whom Conradin was betrayed : 
Asturis nngae leo pallom raplens aqafUoum. 
•Uk deplomATlt. acephalomque dedit 

The present king of Bavaria, when 
Crown Prince, a descendant of the 
house of Snabia, erected in 1847 a 
marble statue to his memory. The 
statue of Conradin was modelled by 
Thorwaldsen and executed by SchSpp of 
Munich, by whom also are the bc^re- 
liefs on its pedestal, representingCon- 
radin taking leave of his mother Eliza- 
beth ; and ue separation of Conradin 
and Frederick of Baden on the scaffold, 
before their execution. The ch. contains 
also the grave of Masaniello, and the 
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Tombs of the Marques del Carpio, Car- 
dinal Grimani, and Aniello Falcone the 
painter. It has on the roodloft a cele- 
brated Crucifix, which the Neapolitans 
hold in great yeneration, and which is 
eziK>sed to Tiew onhr on the 3 1st Dec. 
It is said to have bowed its head at 
the siege of 1439, to avoid a cannon- 
ball which pMsed through the ch. The 
interior, onginally of pointed architec- 
ture, has been altered, as many other 
edifices in Naples, during the Spanish 
rule; there still remain, however, 
some traces of the Gothic style in the 
groined roof of the nave and tribune. 
The Oampanili was designed by Con- 
fortif and finished by Nuoolo, 

8, Maria delta Catena^ in the Strada 
Sta. Luda, erected in 1576 by the 
fishermen of the district, has a me- 
lancholy interest. It contains the 
grave of Admiral Garacciolo, whose 
body was buried here when it rose 
to the sur&ce three days after his exe- 
cution. 

S, Maria J>oiwa Segina, in the Largo 
Donnaregina, with its lar^ convent of 
Franciscan nuns, derives its name firom 
Queen Mary of Hungary, wife of Charles 
II., who rebuilt the convent and died 
within its walls in 1323. The present 
ch. was rebuilt in 1620, from the de- 
signs of Guarini, The painting of the 
high altar is by Critevolo, The two 
large paintings near it, representing 
the Marriage of Cana and Chnst preach- 
ing, and the frescoes in the small choir, 
are by Giordano. In the Comunichino 
is the Tomb op Qubbm Mabt, with her 
recumbent statue, the work of Matuocio 

8, Maria Donna Bomita, in the Strada 
del Salvatore, rebuilt in 153.5, by-JVor- 
mandi. In the Duoe chapel is a punt- 
ing of the Virgin with St Paul and 
St. John, hj Micoo Spadaro, and two 
Greek, inscriptions referring to Theo- 
dore duke of Naples in 821. 

8, Maria dtUe Orazie a capo Ndpoii, 
in the Largo of the same name, was 
built in 1500 from the desi^s of Gia- 
como de Sanctis. The oil paintings and 
frescoes over the door, the tribune, 
the roof of the nave and transept, and 
on the upper walls, are all by Bftnaachi, 
who was buried in this ch. in 1688. 



The Ginstiniani and Sencscalli clumeKs 
contain the two rival bas-reliefs of Mer- 
iiano and Santacroce. The work of the 
former is the Incredulity of St. Thomas ; 
that ofSaiUacroct is the Deposition from 
the Cross. The statue of the Madonna 
delle Grasie in the sacristy is also by 
MeHiano. The fine bas-relief of the 
Conversion of St. Paul is by Domenioo 
d' Auria. The painting of the Madon- 
na, with S. Andrew and S. Matthew, 
on the 1. altar of the transept, is one 
of the best works of Andrea da Salerno, 
On the rt. of the great door is the 
tomb of a member of the Brancaccio 
fiunily by Cacoavelto : on the 1. is 
anotbuer tomb of the same family by 
MerUano, 

8. Maria la Nuova, in the Largo of 
the same name, erected in 1268,'^by Gio* 
vanni da Pisa, on the site of 'the an- 
cient Torre Bfastria : it was rebuilt in 
its present form in 1596 by Franco. 
Among the paintings of the ceiling is 
the Coronation of the Virgin by Santa^ 
fed$. The paintings of the cupola, with 
the four Franciscan writers, St Bona- 
ventura, Duns Scotus, Nicolans de 
Lyra, and Alexatider ab Alexandro, are 
by Caremio, The frescoes of the roof 
of the choir are by Simone Pcfw the 
▼ounger. The first chapel on the rt 
hand contains a fine picture of the 
arohangel Michael, once attributed to 
Michel Angelo, but now ascribed to 
J/Amaio U vecchio. In the 3rd chapel 
is the Crucifixion, with the Virgin, the 
Magdalen, and St John, a fine work 
by Marco da Siena. The chapel of the 
Crucifix contains some frescoes by 
Corenzio. The monument of Galeaszo 
Sanseverino, rich in bas-relieft, is a 
fine work of the 1 5th cent A chapel 
near it contains a beautifiil crucifix in 
wood by Meriiamo. At the high altar 
is the Madonna by Tommaso di SU" 
fani, formerly in the ch. of the Castel 
Nuovo. At the rt of the high altar, 
under the organ, are two graceful 
children, painted by Luca Qiordano 
in his youth. The chapel (2nd on 1.) of 
S. Giacomo deUa Marca ii more a ch. 
in itself than a chapel, having 7 altars. 
It was erected by Gonsalvo da Cordova, 
whose nephew, Ferdinand, raised the 
two Tombs on each side of its princi- 
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pal altar to the memory of his dis- 
tiuguished enemies, Pietro Navarro 
(who, falling into the hands of his ene- 
mies, strangled himself in the prison of 
the CastelnuoTo) and Laotrec, who 
besieged Naples for Francis I. in 1528, 
and died there of the plague in the 
same year. These monuments are at- 
tributed to Merliano, They, afford a 
fine example of the chivalry of the 
period, and the language of the in- 
scriptions, written b^ Paolo Giovio, 
breathes the magnanimity of a great 
conqueror. The chapel at the rt. of 
the nigh altar contains a picture attri- 
buted to Spagnokttoi the frescoes re- 
presenting events of the life of the 
Mitron, on the vault, are by Stofuioni. 
The refectory of the convent contains 
some frescoes by Pietro and Polito del 
Donxello. The heads of St. John, and 
of one of the Afagi, in the picture of the 
Qdvary, are portraits of Ferdinand II. 
of Aragon, and of his father Alfonso II. 
of Aragon. 

8. Mcaria del Parto, on the promon- 
tory at the W. extremity of the Mergel- 
lina, was founded by the Servite monks, 
on the site of a viUa which Frederick 
of Aragon had given to Sannazsaro. 
The destruction of this villa by Phili- 
bert de Ch&lons, Prince of Orange, 
grieved Sannazzaro so much that he 
retired to Rome, and beqaeathed iu 
site to the monks. The ch. derives 
the name del Porto from Sannazzaro's 
well-known poem J)e Partu Virginis, 
It contains his Tomb in a chapel be- 
hind the high altar. The design 
and execution of this fine monu- 
ment were confided by the executors 
of Sannazsaro to Oirolamo Santacroce ; 
but in consequence of a dispute 
which arose between them and the 
monks, who fkvoured the preten- 
sions of their co-religionist Fra Gio- 
wmni da Montoreoli^ whom they had 
brought to Naples for the purpose, it 
was agreed to employ both these artists 
and to divide the work between them. 
It is consequently supposed that the 
monument was designed by Santacroce, 
and, being left unfinished at his death, 
was completed by Montortoli. On each 
side are two beaatiful statues of Apollo 
and Minerva, to which a religious 



scruple on the part of the monks, or, as 
some assert, a desire \o save the statues 
from the rapacity of a Spanish viceroy, 
induced them to give the names 
of David and Judith which we see 
engraved beneath. On a bas-relief 
between the statues, in the centre of 
the monument, is a group of Neptune 
and Pan, with fiiuns, satyrs, nymphs, 
and shepherds singing and playing 
on various instruments, evidently in- 
spired by Sannazzaro's 'Arcadia.' 
Above this baa-relief is a richly- 
sculptured sarcophagus containing the 
ashes of the poet, and surmounted 
by his bust, crowned with laurels, 
and attended by two angels, one 
holding a book and another a gar- 
land of cypresses. On the bust is the 
poetical name he had assumed— Acnus 
SvNCERiTS. On the basis of the monu- 
ment is the graceful distich by Cardinal 
Bembo: — 

DA 8ACKO CIVBBI PIABKS : BIC ILLS MABOXX 

eTKCBKTS, MV8A PBOXIVVS VT TVltVLO. 

VIX. AX : LXXXU OBUT MDXXX. 

In the 1st ch^>el on rt is the Ibmb 
of Diomede Cara/a, Bbhop of Ariano, 
and a curious painting, by Lionardo da 
Pittc^a, representing St. Michael oon- 
quenng the Devil. The' saint is said 
to be a likeness of the bishop ; but the 
devil has the head of a pretty woman, 
who is reported to have tempted Uie 
bishop before he entered into holy 
orders. The lower orders at Naples 
call it // Diavolo di Mergellina, 

S. Maria del Pianto, on the hill of 
Lotrecco, was erected at the time of 
the pla^e of 1656, whose victims were 
buried m the vast cavern degli aporti" 
glioni, beneath. The ch. contains a 
pi<iture hj Andrea Vaccaro, represent- 
inff the Virgin restraining the tnunder- 
boits which the Saviour is about to 
hurl against the city ; and two pictures 
by Oiordano, relating also to the plague, 
and executed, it is said, in the brief 
space of two days. The view firom the 
terrace before the ch. is one of the 
finest in Naples. 

8, Maria di Piedigrotta, near the en- 
trance to the Grotta di Posilipo, ac- 
cording to local tradition, was erected 
in 1853 on the site of a much older 
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chapel, in consequence of a dreaih 
which led to the discoyery of an old 
image of the Madonna, which is so 
great an object of devotion at the 
national festiyal to which it gives its 
name. (Page 88.) The ch. has 
undeigone a general restoration of 
late: in the Ist chapel on the l.» 
gaudily restored, may be seen hun- 
dreds of ex'votos of every shape and 
kind, in acknowledgment of cures 
supposed to have been operated by the 
intercession of the miraculous image of 
the Virgin. 

. 3. Maria delta Pieth d^ San^i, in the 
Calata di S. Severo, is the family chapel 
of the dukes of Sangro, princes of San 
Severo. Raimondo £ Sangro reduced it 
to itspresent form in 1766, and decorated 
it witn a provision of marbles, rich cor- 
nices, and capitals from his own de- 
signs. Under each arch is a mauso- 
leum of oue of the San Severo princes, 
with his statue ; and in the pilaster 
adjoining it is the tomb of his prin- 
cess, wiui a female statue representing 
one of the virtues for which she was 
remarkable. The allegorical statues, 
beginning with the first pilaster -on the 
It. of what was oriffinally the principal 
door, are,— Education, by the Genoese 
sculptor Qusirolo ; Self-Control, by Cde- 
hrano ; Sineerity and Vice undeoeiyed, 
by QveMo. On the opposite side are. 
Modesty, bv Corradmi; Conjugal Afiec- 
tion, by Pernoo; Religious Zeal, by 
Cbrradmi; Liberality, by Queirolo; and 
Decorum, by Oorradini, The statue of 
Cecoo di Sangro, coming out of his 
tomb, AiUy armed, over the door, is by 
CeUbrano; the altars and statues of S. 
Oderisio and Santa Rosalia, who are 
claimed by the Sangro ftmily as their 
kittdred, are by QueMo. These works, 
however they may excel in manual 
dexterity, are worthy only of the school 
of Bernini, and show how mechanical 
art becomes when it falls into a state of 
decline. The Mbdetty, a portrait of the 
mother of Raimondo, represents her 
covered with a long vol, through 
which the form and features are dis- 
cernible. The Ftc« undeoeiv&i is a por- 
trait of Raimondo's fiither, and repre- 
sents him struggling to extricate him- 
self from a large net, an allusion to 



man's deUverjr fVom the snares of vice 
by the aid of his good genius. The Dead 
Christ, lying on a bed and covered 
with a sheet, which is represented as 
adhering to the skin by the sweat of 
death, is by Giuseppe SanvnarHno. For 
these three monuments the Govern- 
ment of the day is said to have offered 
the sum of 30,003 dollars. The large 
bas-relief over the hi^h altar, repre- 
senting the Passion, is by Celet^rano. 
The chapel has sufft;red seriously from 
neglect and earthquakes. « 

S. Maria della Pietd de' Turchmt^ in 
the Strada Medina, has the- cupola 
painted by L. Oiordano, On the ceiling 
IS a Nativity and the Assumption, by 
Annella di Boaa, who was murdered by 
her husband in a fit of jealousy. The 
Guardian Angel, in one of the side 
chapels, is by Staiuioni, In the Ooa- 
frateiJiiUt, the Finding of the Cross, and 
the Deposition, are hyOiordcmo. 

8. Maria Regina Cbrft, in the Lam 
Reginacoeli, belonging to nuns, who 
devote themselves to visiting the sick 
and instructing young ladies, was re^ 
built in 1590 by MormamdL The paint- 
ings on the roof are by Stanzionif and 
a S. Augustin in the 2nd chapel on the 
1. by Oiordano. 

8, Maria deUa SanUh, in the Strada 
Sanitk, built on the designs of Nwoolo, 
has a subterranean ch. beneath the high 
altar, and contains some good pictures 
by Oiordano^ Bernardino Sidliano, Vac* 
oaro, &c. 

S. Marttno.—The Certota or Carthu- 
sian convent and ch. of 8. Mariino, 
situated near the Castle of St. Elmo^ 
is celebrated for the magnificence of its 
works of art, and for the fine views 
over Naples from it. The extensive 
monastic buildings were, under the 
Frendi government, conrerted into a 
military hospital; but the monks were 
restored in 1831, although much dimi- 
nished in numbers, there bduR only 
about 80 inmates at present: &e ch. 
and cloisters form one of the very in- 
teresting objects to be seen by the 
foreign visitor at Naples: two roads 
lead to it, one from the Ponte di 
Chiaia, passing behind the castle of 
St. Elmo, the other from the Largo 
della Carith in the Toledo. At the hot- 
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torn of each of thifse ascents donkeys 
will be found for hire. The building 
vas began in 1325 bj order of Charles 
Doke of Calabria ; but it was entirely 
rebailt and reduced to its present form 
towards the middle of the 17th centy. 
The first artists of the time were em- 
ployed to decorate it. In the vestibule 
are some rude frescoes representing 
the pretended massacres of the Car- 
thusian brethren in England, in the 
reign of one of our Henrys. The 
Ascension on the roof of the naTC, and 
the twelve Apostles between the win- 
dows, are by Lanfranoo, Over the 
principal entrance is the Deposition 
by Stanztoni, which, it is said, had be- 
come rather dark, and Spagnoletto per- 
suaded the monks to allow him to wash 
it. Instead of cleaning it, he de- 
stroyed its effect by usin^ some cor- 
rosive lionid. The result is still appa- 
rent, for Stanaioni, on being informed 
of this treachery, refused to retouch 
the iMintifig, declaring that it should 
remain a monument of SpAgnoIetto's 
enmity. The two fine paintings by 
the side of this work, representing 
Moses and Eiias, are by J^pagnokUo, 
who also painted the figures of the 
twelve Apostles over the arches of the 
chapels on each side of the nave, 
which excel in force of expression and 
variety of oharacter. The Choir is 
rich in works of art The frescoes of 
the ceiling are by Cav, ^Arpmot who 
left unfinished one of them, the Supper 
at Emmaus, when he fied firom Naples to 
escape the persecution of Corenzio. It 
was completed by Berardmo, The Na- 
tivity at the end is one ot,0wdo'9 
most beaatifhl works, but he was cut 
off by death before it was completed. 
Such was the value set upon this 
work bv the monks, that, although 
they had paid Guido 2000 crowns, they 
refused to allow his heirs to return any 
portion of the money. On the sides of 
the dioir are, on the 1., the Last Sup- 
.per, by SkxiffnolettOt in which he has 
suocesafiwy imitated the st^le of Paolo 
Veronese; and the Washing of the 
Feet, by Caraocioh; on the rt. is the 
Last Supper, by Stannoni; and the In- 
stitution of the Eucharist, by a painter 
of the Venetian school. The two 



mart>le statues in the niches of the choir 
taehyFitwUitaidJ)omenMoo Bernini, The 
marble ornaments of the ch. were all 
designed by Fansaga, who sculptured 
the roaoni or colossal rosettes on the 
pilasters at the entrance to the chapels, 
in grey marble; the beautiful pave- 
ment in marble mosiac is by the Car- 
thusian Presti. The high altar was de- 
signed by Solimena. The Chapels, 
five in number on each side, of which 
only 3 open into the nave, contain — 
The 1st on the rt. of the door, dedicated 
to the Madonna del Roeario, a punting 
by Dommtioo Vaccaro.—The 2nd, a Ma- 
donna by Stannoni, two pictures 1^ 
Andrea Vaocaro ; the fi-escoes on the roof 
are bjr Cbrmno.—The 3rd, the S. John 
baptising our Saviour, hj^ Oarh Marattaf 
pamted, as the inscription tells us, in 
his 85th year; the lateral paintings by 
De MatUi$ ; the frescoes of the ceiling, 
representing the Xtm6o, by Stanxiani; 
and the two marble statues of Grace and 
Providence by Faccaro.— The 4th, S. 
Martin, attributed to AnmbaU Caracci^ 
two lateral paintinss by SoUmena^ and 
the ceiling painted by ^iMN^fta.— The 
5th, which forms the choir of the lay 
brethren, a painting on the altar bj 
Vaoooro, and the frescoes on the walls bj 
Ificoo Spadaro, On the opposite side— 
The 1st from the high altar has a 8. 
Nicholas by Faeecco de iZosa.— The 2nd» 
indifferent paintings hy La Mura. — The 
3rd, dedicated to S»t. Bruno, is entirely 
painted by Stanxioni. — ^The 4th has a 
bas-relief of S. Gennaro and the Virgin 
by Vaccaro, two lateral paintings by 
Caraociok), and the frescoes on the 
ceiling by Corenzio. The last is painted 
by De Maiteis, A door from the choir 
lesds on the ]. to the beautiful Sacristt, 
which is fblly equal to the rest of the cb. 
The roof is painted by Cav, tTJrjnnOf the 
Ecce Homo is by Stanzionif Peter's De* 
nial by MicMangeh da Caraieaggi^ and 
the Crucifixion by Can, d^Arpino, con- 
sidered by many as his finest work. The 
presses which surround it are in fine 
tarsia-work, with carved wood reliefb. 
The Tesoro adjoining contains the Ds- 
POSITION FROM THE CROSS, the master- 
piece of Spagnoletto, over the altar; 
and on the ceiling the Judith by L, 
Giordano, said to have been painted in 
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48 hoars, when he was 72 years old. 
In the presses around are numerous 
relies, tastefully arranged. On the 
opposite side of the choir is the Sala 
del Capitolo^ or the Chapter-house, the 
frescoes on the roof of which are by Chrm- 
9io, 10 paintings on the walls by It- 
iioglia, over the door St. John preaching 
in the Desert by Stanzioni, and above 
the opposite one the fine painting of the 
Flagellation by Luca Cambiaao, The 
small hall del CoUoquio, beyond this, 
has several paintings of the life of San 
Bruno by Avantino, 

The cloister of the adjoining convent 
forms a grand quadrangle, which has 1 S 
Doric columns of white marble on each 
aide, and is adcM-ned with statues of 
aaints. The view from the convent is of 
surpassing beauty. From the Belvedere, 
at the extremity of the oouTent garden, 
the eye embraces the whole city of 
Naples, its Bay, and the rich plains 
stretching towards Nola, backed by the 
distant Apennines. 

The Monte della Mieerioordia, in the 
Strada Tribunal!, erected in 1601, from 
the designs of Fiochiattu is an octagonal 
«h. with 7 altars, each deroted to a 
work of charity. The altarpiece is b^ 
CaravaggiOi the Samaritan and the S. 
Peter by Santafede, the S. Paolino by 
Coretuio, and the Redeemer b^ CHordano, 
The building adjoining this ch. has 
large rereunes, which are dispensed 
to the deserrin^ poor; seyeral beds 
are maintained in the hospitals; the 
debts of persons suddenly reduced to 
|K>Terty are liquidated; the indigent 
«iok are maintained at the Baths of 
Ischia ; and small dowries are given 
to poor girls. . 

ifonte Oliveto, and its once splendid 
monastery, in the Largo of the same 
name, were founded in 1411 by Guer- 
rello Origlia, the faTourite of King La- 
dislausyfrom the designs of Ciccione, 
The monastery is now occupied by the 
offices of the municipality, and the 
conrent garden has been converted 
into a market It was in this conrent 
that Tasso found an asylum in his 
sickness and misfortunes m 1688, and 
refMud the kindness of the monks by 
writing a poem on the origin of their 
order, and by addressing to them one of 



his finest sonnets. The ch. is a perfect 
museum of sculpture, but its architec- 
tural beauty has been completely ruined 
by restoration during the Spanish 
rule. In the porch, on rt. of the door, 
is the tomb of the architect Dommuco 
Fontana, who died in 1 607. In the inte- 
rior of the ch.,in the 2nd chapel on the 1., 
beloogiogto the Piccolominis, and over 
the altar, is the celebrated rilievoof the 
Nativity by DonateUo, or, according to 
others, by his pupil Antonio BosaMhw. 
Aboye the Nativity is a Choir of re- 
joicing angels, by Bossellmo; ** the angels 
singing," says Vasari, "with parted 
lips, and so exquisitely finishea that 
they seem to breathe, and displaying 
in all their moyements and expression 
so much grace and refinement, that 
genius and the chisel could produce 
nothing in marble to surpass this work." 
The bas-relief of the Crucifixion, in 
the same chapel, and the beantifbl 
Tomb of Mart of Aragon, the natural 
daughter of Ferdinand I., and wife 
of Antonio Picoolomini, Duka of 
Amalfi, are hj Rossellino. The tomb 
is nearly sinular to that erected in 
the ch. of San Miniato at Florence, by 
the same artist, to the Cardinal of Por- 
tugal, and which was so much admired 
b^ the Duke of Amalfi, that he commis- 
sioned RosseUino to execute such a 
one for his deceased duchess. Another 
work of considerable interest in this 
chapel is the picture of the Ascen- 
sion by Sihettro d^ Buoni, In the 
Mastrogiudici Chapel, the 2nd on rt, 
is the relief of the Annunciation, by 
Benedetto da Maiano, It represents the 
Virmn surrounded by saints and angels 
holding gariands of flowers, with nx 
of the miracles of our Sayiour in low 
relief. In the same chapel are several 
tombs, amongst others that of King 
Alfonso. The chapels of the Pesso 
and Liguori fkmilies contain the works 
of two oistinguished sculptors, who were 
commissioned to decorate them with the 
productions of their chisels. The Pesso. 
Chapel, the first on 1., has a statue of 
the Madonna between St Peter and St 
John in high relief, and on the front of 
the altar the bas-relief of the Sayiour 
calling St Peter in the ship, by Amto- 
croce. In the Liguori Chapel, in a 
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eorreflpondiDg place on the rt of the 
entrance, are statues of the Virgin and 
Child with St. John and other saints, 
and the bas-relief below, with S. Fran- 
cesco di Paola and the Four Eyangelists 
by Meriiano. By these works Merliano 
achieved for himself a high rank 
among the sculptors of the 16th cent. 
The same artists have left other works 
in this ch. The chapel, fith on 1., 
near the high altar, contains the St John 
Baptist by Merliano, and the St. Antony 
by SarUacrooe. The Chapel del Santo Se- 
polcro, reached b^ a passage out of the 
rt. transept, contains the tomb of Cardi- 
nal Colonna, viceroy of Naples, who was 
poisoned bv his servants with a fi^, and 
baried in the same griuve with Charles 
de Lannoy, a general of Charles V. ; 
and a sineuhir group of full-sized 
figures kneeling: before a statue of our 
Saviour in terra-cotta by Modanmo, in 
which the principal figures, which 
are painted over, are in full relief, 
and likenesses of contemporary cha- 
racters. Sannazzaro is introduced as 
Joseph of Arimathea; Pontanos as 
Nicodemos ; Alfonso II. as St. John ; 
and his son, the youns Prince Ferdi- 
nand, is the next figure. In the 
D* Avalos chapel is the Madonna sur- 
rounded by angels and worshipped by 
S. Benedict and S. Thomas Aquinas, 
one of the best paintinss of Santafrde. 
The choir contains the frescoes of 
Smone Pajta the younger^ representing 
4liffereut histories of the monks of the 
Olivetan order; Uie tombs of Alfonso 
II.andofGuerrelloOriglia, by Oiowmm 
da Nolo, entirely similar ; that of Arch- 
bishop Kamaldi, ob. 1500. Over the 
principal entranoe to the ch. is the 
organ, by Catarinozzi of Subiaco (1497), 
oonsidex^d one of the finest toned in 
Italy. 

8. Paolo Maggiore, opposite to the ch. 
of San LorenzOj in Uie Strada Tribunali, 
is -built on the site of a temple of Castor 
and Pollux, erected by Julius Tarsus, a 
freedman of Augustus, and prefect of 
Naples during the reign of that em- 
peror, and of which two fine Corinthian 
columns, with a portion of the archi- 
traves, still erect, stand out from the 
modem tirade : it was rained by the 
earthquake of 1688, and rebuilt three I 



years later after the designs of 
Grimaldi, one of the brothers of the 
Theatine order, to whose house it is 
attached. Besides the two erect columns, 
there are the bases of others, and two 
mutilated torsoes supposed to belong to 
the divinities to whom Tarsus ralued 
the temple. The interior is highly de- 
corated with inlaid marble-work and 
paintings ; none, however, of the latter 
of any great merit. The ceiling ot 
the choir and transept was painted by 
Corenzio. The frescoes on the ceilings 
of the nave are by Stanxioni, In the 
passage leading out of the rt. tran- 
sept to the Sacristy is the Depo- 
sition from the Cross, by Marco da Siena ; 
and in the 2nd chapel on the rt. a large 
picture of the Nativity, attributed 
to the same master. The Sacristy, a 
splendid hall, contains numerous fres- 
coes ; those of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
and of the Fall of Simon Magus, are 
considered the che/s-d'omere otSoUmma, 
The Cloister, which is said to stand on 
the site of the ancient theatre in 
which Nero appeared as an histrion, 
has 24 Doric columns of granite, which 
evidently belonged to it. At the foot 
of the stairs leading to the ch. is a 
pedestal, surmounted by a bronze sta- 
tue to S. Gaetanino, of the Theatine 
Order. The part of Naples where this 
ch. stands was the centre of Roman 
Naples; the neighbouring ch. of St. Lo- 
renzo stands on the site of the Forum of 
Augustus; S. Gregorio Armeno, also 
dose by, on that of a temple^f Ceres. 

S. JPietro ad Ara»\ in the Strada of 
the same name, derives its name from 
an altar at which the AposUe S. Peter 
is said to have offidated and to have 
baptized St. Aspremus, the first bishop 
of Naples, and Santa Candida. It 
contains an alto-relievo representing 
the Descent from the Cross by Santa- 
croce in 2nd chapel on 1. ; a S. Michael 
1st chapel on 1. ; and an alto-relievo 
of the Madonna delle Grazie by Mer^ 
liano, in Ist chapel on rt. 

S. Fietro a Maiella, in the Strada S. 
Pietro a Maiella, near the Piazza del 
Mercatello and the Toledo, was built by 
the favourite of Charles II., GiovanniPi- 

1>ino of Barletta, whose tomb has a 
ong inscription in leonine verse, record- 
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ing his death in 1316. It consisU of a 
high Gothic nave and aisles, and two fine 
arches oyer the tribane, but the pointed 
architecture has been greatly spoiled by 
subsequent restoration, and the pro- 
fusion of relief introduced on the arches 
and chapels. It was formerly annexed 
to a monastery of the Celestins, now 
oonrerted into the Qmsenatorio or 
Collegio di Muaica, The paintings 
on the ceiling, representing the 
actions of Pietro Morrone in his soli- 
tary hermitage on Monte Maiella, and 
on the Papu throne as Celestin V., 
and those of the transepts, representing 
the life of St. Catherine of Alexandria, 
are conndered amongstthe best works of 
Coo. Calabreie, The altvpiece in the 
chapel of S. Pietro Celestino is by 8tan^ 
xkm^ the frescoes by De Matteis, The 
statue of St Sebastian and the bas-relief 
in the chapel near the sacristy are by 
MerUam). 

8. Pietro Martire, in the Strada of the 
same name, founded by Charles 11., was 
entirely remodelled in the last centy. 
Near the entrance is a curious bas- 
relief of Death chasing a Merchant, 
•with a dialogue. It was erected in 1861 
by one Franetschino di Pignale, who 
-twice had escaped being drowned. The 
interior contuns the Assumption of the 
Virgin, and a Madonna in glory, by 
Sihniro de* Buoni, and an interesting 
ba*-relief of the Madonna crowned, 
which appears from the shape to hare 
formed the ornament of a Gothic door- 
way. The three pictures of the impri- 
sonment and martyrdom of St. Peter 
Martyr are by Fhmoeaoo ImpartUo, In 
the transept are the tombs of Bsa- 
TBiCB OF Aragoh, dauffhter of Ferdi- 
nand I., and widow of Mattheus Cor- 
Tinus, King of Hungaiy; of Isabblla. 
Bi Chiaramortb, fot wife of Ferdi- 
nand I.; of Don Pkdbo of Araoon, 
brother of Alfonso I., who was killed 
during the siege of Naples in 1499 ; 
and of Crxstoforo di CoerANZo, 
Grand Seneschal of Joanna I. 

8S, Pietro ePaolo, in theVico de'Greci, 
founded in 1518 by Thomas Palsolo- 
gus, is the ch. of the Greeks, the Greek 
liturgy being in use here. The frescoes 
are by Coreiuio, 
' 88, 8everino e Soaio, in the Laiigo S. 



Marcellino, attached to the extensive 
monastery of Benedicdnes of Monte 
Casino, was enlarged and modemiced 
in 1490 from the designs of Francesco 
Momumdo, The Cupola, punted by 
the Flemish artist Scheffer, was one of 
the first erected in Naples. The fres- 
coes of the ceilings of the choir and 
transept are by Corenzio, who lost his 
life by falling from the platform while 
retouching one of them, and is buried 
in the ch. The interior consists of a 
wide nave lined with chapels. The 
1st chapel on the rt hss the Nativity 
of the Virffin, and the 8rd her Assump- 
tion, by Marco da Siena ; in the 2nd, a 
sculptured altarpiece by Naccarini, of 
the Madonna delle Cfrcuie, between St. 
John and St. Mark ; the Annunciation 
in the 5th chapel is by CWscuofo, and the 
frescoes on the side walls by Corengio, 
The 6th chapel, belonging to the Cimi- 
tile fiunily, has been recently restored, 
and contrasts for its neatness with the 
neglect of most other parts of the 
ch. The painting over its altar is an 
Adoration of the Magi, by Maroo da 
8iena; and a good modem cinquecento 
monument to the last princess. Be* 
yond this is the panage lading into the 
sacristy, in which is the Tbmfr of Andrea 
Bonifacio^ who died in childhood. The 
dead child is represented lying in the 
funeral urn surrounded bv weeping 
children, two of whom hold open the 
cover of Uie urn. This veir graoefril 
composition is attributed by De Domi- 
nici to MerUanOf while others ascribe it 
to Pedrodetta Piatta, Opposite to it is 
the Ibmb of0iambattitta(ficara,bj Mer^ 
liano, with handsome statues and am- 
bes<)ues. Both tombs have very touch- 
ing inscriptions by Sannazzaro. On the}, 
of the entrance to the sacristy is the de- 
scent to the subterranean ch., which on 
the principal altar has a large picture of 
the Virgin with the Saviour and Saints^ 
br Zingaro ; and on the altar of the 4Ui 
chapel the Madonna and Child with 
Saints, by Andrea da Salerno, Entering 
the rt. hand transept the large painting 
of Christ nailed to the Cross is by iin- 
drea da Salerno; the several statues 
belong to the Mormile Ikmily, who con- 
tributed largely to the construction of 
thech. Opening out of this transept is 
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the San Seyerino chapel, in which are 
the Thmbs of the three brothers of that 
name, who were poisoned in 1516 hj 
their uncle Ascanio, that he might suc- 
ceed to their inheritance. These fine 
monuments are \j Merliano, Opening 
into the 1. transept is the Gesualdo 
chapel, over the altar of which is a group 
of a PietU, by Domenico cTAuria. The 
statue over the tomb of Vincenzo Carafa 
in the transept itself is by Naccnrini^ and 
the picture of the Crucifixion by Marco 
da Siefia. In the recess of the 1. aisle, 
out of which opens the side door of the 
ch., are three pictures of some impor- 
tance ; that of the Baptism of Jesus 
Christ is on doubtful grounds attributed 
to Perugino ; the Adoration of the Ma^ 
donna by S. Catherine and S. Scholas- 
tica is one of G, Imparato's finest 
works ; and the St. Michael and other 
Archangels considered as O. cTAmato's 
chef-d'cBUYre. The Cloister of the 
adjoining monastery, an imposing 
specimen of Ionic architecture, firom the 
designs otCicdone, contains the master- 
piece of Zingaro, This celebrated 
work represents in fresco, arranged 
in seyenteen large compartments, 
the Life of St. Benedict. Although, 
executed in the early part of the 15th 
cent, and injured by retouching, these 
frescoes are sUll remarkable fir what 
Lanzi calls the ^ incredible variety of 
figures and subjects," for their pictu> 
resque backgrounds, and for the beau- 
tlfbd expression of the countenances, 
which, as Marco da Siena said, seem 
living. The greater part of the exten- 
nve cloisters adjoining this ch. have 
been converted into the General Archives 
of the kingdom, (see p. 152). 

8. Severo. See S, Maria deUa Pietd 
d^Sangri, 

8. iireso, in the Strada di Capodi- 
monte, was bui|t about 1600 b^ Con- 
forti. It contains several pictures, 
among which are the Visitation by 
BofUafede, Sta. Teresa byDe Matteis (in 
the choir), the Flight out of Esypt, S. 
Giovanni della Crooe, and the frescoes 
of the transept by Oiacomo del Po ; two 
pictures l^ OiordanOf painted in the 
manner of Guido; ana some pictures 
by iStofurJont, in the chapel on the rt. of 
fhe high altar. In the garden of the 



monastery was discovered a few ^ears 
ago an ancient burial-place, adjoining 
the Museo Borbonico, and described by 
Giustiniani as Grsco-Roman. 

8, Teresa, in the l4irgo S. Teresella 
a Chiaia, was built in 1650^y Fhri' 
saga, who executed the statue of the 
saint on the altar. It contains — The 
Repose in Egypt; the Presentation; 
S. Pietro d' Alcantara ; and the Appari- 
tion of Santa Teresa to her O>nfessor, 
by Giordano. 

ly-initd Maggiore. See Gesit Nuovo. 



There are two general cemeteries 
for Roman Catholics, under the name 
of Camposanti, one for Protestants, and 
one for the victims of the cholera. 

The Camposanio Vecchio, between the 
Strada Poggio Reale and the Strada 
del Campo, is the old cemetery of 
Napjles. It is used only for those who 
die in the hospitals, and for the poorer 
classes. It is approached by an avenue 
of ^presses. The ground forms a 
parallelogram of upwards of 300 feet, 
surrounded on three sides by a lofty 
wall, and bounded on the fourth side by 
an arcade. It contains 366 deep round 
pits, some of which are arranged under 
the arcade, but the greiiter part are'iu 
the area. These pits are covered wiUi 
large stones; one of them is opened 
every evening, and cleared out to make 
room for the dead of the day. A priest 
resides upon the spot, and towards even- 
ing the miscellaneous funeral takes 
place. The bodies are brought by Uieir 
relatives or by the hospital servants, 
and left to be disposed of at the ap- 
pmnted time, unattended, in most in- 
stances, by any relations. 

The Camposanto NuoeOy on the S. 
declivity of the Poggio Reale, and 
about 2 m. firom the Porta Capuana, 
was begun during the French occupa- 
tion, and remodelled on' an improved 
plan in 1837. It is y&rj beautifully 
laid out, more like a flower-garden 
than a cemetery, the monuments beins 
scattered through the plantations ana 

Soves in a very tasteful manner. Al- 
ough intramural interment is still 
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permitted, although with great difli- 
caltv, and only b^' a royal decree, at 
Naples to the nobility poesessing ftmily 
chapeU in the churches, there are al- 
ready seYeral handsome monuments in 
the Campo Santo. At the upper nart is 
the churck, still unfinished, a handsome 
Doric edifice, vith a good Pietd, by Qen- 
naro Call, in its tribune, and behind a 
large oblong square, surrounded by a 
portico of fluted Doric columns, out of 
which open 102 proprietary chapels, be- 
neath each of which are the family 
vaults of the owners. The colossal figure 
of Religion in the centre of the quad- 
rangle IS by Angelmi, a modem artist. 
What distinguishes Uiis burjjrinff-ground 
however from all others in Itely, is 
the number of what may be called sub- 
scription vaults belonging to oonfttiter- 
nities, or burial clubs, the members of 
wMch pay a small annual sum, are 
attended during illness, and buried 
after death free of expense: to such 
bodies belons the numerous sepulchrsl 
chapels or nouses studded over the 
deeliyity of the hill of Poggio Reale. 
In another part of the ground those 
who cannot a£ford to pay for separate 
graves are interred pSle-mile and 
without coffins, nearly as in the Gam- 
poomto Vecchio; but as the fee is 
small, not more than half a doien 
bodies are deposited during the three 
days each pit renudns open. At the 
S. w « extremity is a space set aside for 



Neapolitan great men, ito present occu- 
pants being two or three pn^iciaus and 
the eminent jurist Nicolmi. From 
this spot, however, the view over the 
plain and the declivity of Vesuvius 
IS most magnificent. From nowhere 
can the Somma, with the Fosso Grande 
and the Pedamentina, be better seen. 
The visitor will not fkil to remark 
the lava-currents of 1850 and 1855, 
which, flowing like a cascade down the 
Fosso Grande, extended so fiur into the 

Shun as to threaten the villages of 8. 
orio and Somma. The whole course 
of this current can be clearly dis- 
tinguished, its dark colour contrasting 
with the luxuriant vegetation by which 
it is surrounded. Attached to the 
Campo Santo is a CSapnchin convent, 
in the private oratory of which the 



bas-reliefs on the altar are by Oiowmni 
da Nota, and were formerly in the ch. of 
Montoliveto. 

The Campo Santo dei Proteatantu the 
Protestant burying-janround, opens out*of 
the small Largo di Santa Maria della 
Fede, a short distance bevond the 
Porta Capuana, on the 1.; it is very 
neatly kept, but far behind those of 
Rome and Florence for the elegance 
and taste of its monuments; it is en- 
tirely supported by the burial fees 
received. The great proportion of the 
persons interred here are English, Ger- 
mans, and Swiss, some Russians, and a 
few citizens of the United States. 
Amongst our countrymen, the Mar- 
gravine of Anspach, called on her 
monument Princess Berkelev, with her 
son, and their friend Sir William Gell, 
lie under the same tomb. Nearly op- 
posite is that to the late Lady Coventiy. 
The last resting-plaoe of Matthias, the 
author of some good Italian poetry, 
is marked by a marble slab near the 
entrance gate. 

00XXB0E8 AND 8CIENTIFI0 XNmTIJ- 
TI0N8. 

The Univebsitt (Sogia Umvenita 
dsgli Studj) oceupies the old college of 
the Jesuits, a fine building, considered 
the best work of Marco di Pino, in the 
Strada del Salvatore, where it has been 
lodged since 1780. It is under the 
direction of a president, assisted by a 
rector and a ^eral secretary. The 
president snpenntends all the aflUrs of 
the Univemtv, administers its laws, 
and directs the rrstem of education. 
He is, by virtue of his office, the head 
of a committee of six profinsors who 
form the board of public instruction. 
The University has 54 different chairs, 
or professorships. The library is de- 
scribed under Libbaries. The collec- 
tions of Mineralo^ and other branches 
of Natural History have recently been so 
increased that new halls have been con- 
structed to receive them. The series 
of minerals ftx>m Vesuvius is bjr fiu* the 
finest ever formed of the varied pro- 
ducts of that celebrated volcano, and 
of the environs of Naples. 

The Caums Colleos (Oollogio de* 
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Oftiesi), titnated on one of the upper 
slopes of the Capodimonte, near the 
Ponte della Saxiitk, the only estoblish- 
ment of the kind in Europe. It was 
founded in 1732 by the celebrated 
Father Ripa, who visited China as a 
missionary from the Propaganda, re- 
sided at Pekin for 13 years in the 
service of the emperor as a portrait- 
painter, and who has left so interesting 
a narrative of his residence in the 
Celestial Empire. The institution was 
intended for the education of young 
Chinese, who are brought to Europe, and 
who, when sufficiently educated, are 
sent back to China as missionaries. It 
is under the management of a congre- 
gation, consisting of a rector and tutor, 
assisted by other ecclesiastics. The 
students are required to make five 
▼ows; 1. To live in poverty; 2. To 
obey their superiors ; 3. To enter holy 
orders; 4. To become missionaries in 
the East under the control and direction 
of the Propaganda ; 5. To devote th^ir 
lives to the Roman Catholic church 
and to enter no other community. As 
the instruction is ipven in Latin, the 
new pupils, on their arrival, are unable 
to avail themselves of the rector's aid 
until th^ have acquired some know- 
ledge of that language fnm their 
countrymen. Nearly 50 have been 
educated here since its foundation, and 
two of that number accompanied Lord 
Macartney's embassy to China as inter- 
preters. The Refectory contains the 
portraits of Father Ripa, of the diffe- 
rent rectors, and of the Chinese who 
have been members of the college. 
The portraits of the latter are usuaUy 
taken on their departure for China. 
The revenues of the institution amount 
to about 6,000 ducats, but as this sum 
is insufficient to defray the expenses, 
the deficiency is made up by the Col- 
lege of the Propaganda at Rome. 
Attached to the college is a small mu- 
seum of Chinese curiosities. 

The College of Mnnc {Ooruervatario 
d% Mitaica) occupies the monastery of S. 
Pietro a Maiella. It suj^plies 100 pupils 
with gratuitous instruction in music and 
singing, and also admits other pupils on 

Sayment of 9 ducats a month. It is un- 
er the direction of three royal commis- 



sioners and a director. It has great repu- 
tation as a school of music Bellini was 
brought up in it. The present director 
is Mercadante, who succeeded Ziuga- 
relli. The Library contains a very 
valuable collection of musical works. 
Among them are the autograph com- 
positions of Paesiello, Jomelli, •and 
other masters of the Neapolitan school. 
Within the college is a small theatre in 
which the pupils rehearse their compo- 
sitions. 

The Medico-Chiburgical College 
(CoUegio Medico Chirurgico), in the sup- 
pressed monastery of S. Gaudioeo, is 
the national school of medicine and 
surgery. There are nearly 120 pu- 
pils. Lectures are delivered here on 
the different branches of professional 
science, and the students have the use 
of a pathological museum, &c. Ana- 
tomy-, snrgery, and the practice of 
medicine are taueht at the Hospital 
Degf IncurabSi, which, by a subterra- 
nean passage, communicates with the 
college. 

The RoTAL SociETT {SoeieUi BodU 
Sorbonioa) has a president and a secre- 
tary, both appointed for life by the 
king. It meets once a year, on the 
SOth of June, in one of the rooms of 
the Museo Borbonico. It is divided 
into 3 branches: 1st Aooademia delU 
Soienze, of 80 members. — 2nd. ilooo- 
demia EroUanete di Archeologia, of 20. 
— drd. Aceademia di Belle Arti^ 10. Each 
of these academies has a president 
appointed triennially, and a nerpetual 
secrtary, besides a number of honorary 
and corresponding members. They 
meet twice a mouth, except in May 
and October. The Aceademia deltc 
Scienxe and the Ercolanese publish their 
Transactions {Attt) under the direction 
of their secretaries. 

The AccADEMiA PoNTANiAMA, which 
holds its sittings in the convent of S. 
Domenico Magnore, is a literary as 
well as a scientuc institution, consisting 
of an honorary president for life, a 
president elected annually, a perpetual 
secretary, and an unlimited numoer of 
members, resident, honorary, and cor- 
reroonding. 

The AocADSMiA Medxco-Cbibusot- 
CA holds its sittings in the Hospital of 
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the IncuraMi. It has a president, a 
secMtaiy, and an unlimitea namber of 
memben. 

The Botanic Gabden {Orto Boia- 
moo\ near the Albergo de' Poveri, 
was founded in 1809, and completed iu 
1818. This garden, under the direction 
of Professor Tenore, has acquired an 
European reputation. Though deficient 
in well-constructed store and green- 
houses, and badly supplied with water, 
it is remarkable for its fine collection of 
trees, which cannot fail to interest the 
botanical trareller. 

The Obsebtatobt (ReaU Onerva^ 
iorio di Capodimonte) is situated on that 
part of the Capodimonte which was 
called by the Spaniards Mbradois ttom 
the beauty of its view. It was begun 
in 1812, from the designs of Gasse, and 
completed in 1820, on the plans of the 
oelebrated PiassL It is about 500 feet 
aboTe the IctcI of the sea. It com- 
mands an horison unbroken in every 
direction, except towards the Castle 
of St Elmo. The obeenratory, entered 
by a Testibule of six Doric columns of 
marble, is an elegant building. The 
Director is aided in the management of 
the obaenratory by a second astronomer 
and an assistant The second astrono- 
mer is bound to giro gratuitous lectures 
to any students who wish to form an 
astronomical class. Under the direc- 
tion of Piani, this observatory obtained 
an European celebrity. The present Di- 
rector is Signor del Ke ; the under Di- 
rector, Signor de Gasparis, has proyed 
himself a worthy successor of Piazsi, 
having discovered seven of the 35 small 
planets observed since 1801, in which 
jrear Ceres was discovered by Piani, 
%i this observatory. 



H06PITALB. 

There are no less than 60 charitable 
foundations in Naples, richly endowed, 
including the following Hospitals: — 
The Santa Cata degV Ineirabili, founded 
by Francesca Maria Longo, in 1521, 
and enriched in later times by numerous 
bene&ctors. Its ample revenues are 
administered by a president, and three 
governors appointed by the king. It 



is a vast establishment, open to persons 
of both sexes, and of every rank and 
condition. It has separate wards for 
particular diseases, such as pulmonary 
consumption, which is considered con- 
tagious at Naples. Sometimes there 
are not less than 2000 patients, besides 
large numbers who are sent to various 
convalescent establishments belonging 
to the hospital in the suburbs. PatieJits 
whose cases are hopeless are removed 
to the dying ward; a most barbarous 
and inhuman practice, which ought to 
be aboluhed. The hospital is in high 
repute as a medical school. Oq>0(hU 
dif Pellegrini, in the Strada Porta Me- 
dina, attached to the ch. of Trinith de' 
Pellegrini, is an hospital for the sick 
and wounded of all classes. It has 
a convalescent establishment at Torre 
del Greco, where the nek are received 
for eight dtjB,—(hmedaU deUa Pace, 
in the Strada dei Tribunalif bnUt on 
the site of the Palace of. Seif;ianni 
Caraociolo: it is under the direction 
of the brothers of S. Giovanni di 
Dio,^Oapadale di 8, EtMo, on the Lar- 
go del Mercato, for females, with a 
CcnaervaUnio for the nuns who attend 
on the sick.— Oipsdoi^ dtUa PaxienMa 
Cetarea, in the Strada Infraseatay for 
infirm women, founded, by Annibale 
Cesareo, in IGOO.—OqMdob di Santa 
Maria dMt Fede, in the Laroo of the 
same name, the Lock Hospital— -0»- 
pedak del Borgo diLoreto, in the street of 
that name, erected under Ferdinand II. 
— Otpedale di 8, Fhmoeeoo, in the Largo 
di S. Anna, the hospital for the prisons, 
formerly a convent. — Oapedtue delia 
Trknitd, in the Strada de' Sette Dolori, 
the Military Hospital, formerly the 
splendid monastery of the Trinitk. The 
ch. was built by Grimaldi, and the vesti- 
bule by Fansaga. — OepedaU del Sagra^ 
mento, in the Strada dell' Infrascata, 
another Military Hospital, formerly a 
Carmelite M<Miastery. — Otpedede de* 
Ciechi, in the Chiaia, for the blind, 
founded by Ferdinand I. in 1818. 200 
blind are here instructed in useftil 
works and in music 

Alberfo d^ Pooeri, or Sechuorio, the 
vast building in the Strada Foril^ seen 
by the traveller who enters the city by 
the road fhmi Borne. It was begun in 
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1751 from the designs of Fuga, and was 
iutendal by its founder, Charles III., as 
an asylum where all the poor of the 
kingdom might be received and taa^^ht 
some useful occupation. The building 
would have been } m. in length, and 
liave contained a ch., and four large 
courts with fountains. Of this design 
not more than three fifths have been 
completed. One side is occupied by 
the males, the other by the females. 
Some of the inmates are instructed in the 
elementary branches of education, in- 
cluding music and drawing; while 
others are brought up to trades. There 
are also schools for the deaf and dumb, 
and for mutual instruction. The boys 
brought up in it are generally sent into 
the army. Several smaller institutions 
are dependent on the Albergo de' Po- 
▼eri, which, with its dependencies, con- 
tains about 5000 persons. 

British HospitcU. — ^There is an Insti- 
tution for distressed British and Ameri- 
cans, in the Vicoletto delle Belle Donne, 
supported br the voluntary subscrip- 
tions of the foreign residents, and a self- 
imposed tax of 1 dollar on each British 
and American vessel frequenting the 
Port of Naples ; the attendance being 
given gratuitously hj the English medi- 
cal gentlemen practising here. Patients 
pay 6 carlini «-day. The hospital can 
admit abont 30 persons, and is well de- 
serving of the support of our benevolent 
coantiymen. Applications for admis- 
sion must be made at the British Con- 
sulate, Pal. Calabritto. 



THE MU8EDK. 

The Mosfio Borbonico.— Open to 
the public daily from 9 to 2|, except on 
Fridays, when the hours are 10 to 1. 
/kM very numerous; the custode of 
each department expecting to be pud, 
althou£[h it is 'stated in the printed 
regulations of the establishment that 
everything is gratuitous in it; indeed 
this IS the only public establishment of 
the kind in Italy— where every place, 
both public and private, is so liberally 
throirn open to the stranger^— where fees 

13, lUUy,] 



are almost compulsory. The usual fees 
for a party are as follows: — Marble 
Statues, 3 carlines; Egyptian Museum, 
2 ; Toro Famese, 2 ; Cabinet of Gems, 
2 ; other Cabinets, 2 ; the two Galleries 
of Pictures, 3 ; for a small parly, half 
these rates ; I carline for a single person 
will be amply sufficient. Travellers 
need not repeat these fees every time 
they visit the museum. 

The building, called also the Stu€ljf 
was begun in 1586 by the Duke d'Os- 
suna, as the cavalry barracks, but the 
deficiency of water rendering it wholly 
unsuited to such a purpose, it was re- 
modelled by the Count de Lemos in 
1615, from the designs of Giulio Cesare 
f^mtana^ as the Umversity. After the 
earthquake of 1688, it became the seat 
of the Tribunals ; and in 1705, after the 
revolution of Maochia, it was changed 
into barracks till 1767, when the Uni- 
versity was again placed in it. In 1780 
the university was removed to the Gesii 
Vecchio, and this building was appro- 
priated to the use of the Academy of 
Sciences. In 1790 it was considerably 
enlarged for the purpose of receiving 
the royal collections of antiquities ana 
pictures. Ferdinand I., in 1816, gave 
It the name of Museo JReaie BoHxmico, 
and caused to be placed in it all the 
antiquities and pictures from the royal 
palaces of Portici and Capodimonte. 

To describe, in detail, the various ob- 
jects of this museum would require 
volumes. We shall only point out 
those objects which possess the greatest 
interest. As there is no printed cata- 
logue of the Museo Borbonico, the 
visitor is obliged to have constantly re- 
course to the custodes for information, 
and for which they will of course 
expect to be paid: the only printed 
assistance whicn he will find will be in 
the ' Naples, ses Monnmens et ses Curi- 
osity,' by S. Aloe, secretary of the 
Museum, 1 vol. 12mo., 1856, two-thirds 
of which are dedicated to a description 
of its collections ; but the catalogue is 
meagre, and often so inaccurate, as 
to^ be of comparativelv little use : still 
this is the only one which he can con- 
sult. It is sold by the porter of the 
museum for 12 carlini, and contains a 
notice of the most remarkable objects. 
a 
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As the different branches of the mu- 
seum, and especially the galleries of 
statues and pictures, are constantly 
undergoing some re-arrangement, the 
traveller must not be surprised if 
some of the objects are no longer 
in the same places, or without the 
corresponding numbers of reference. 
Photography, which has done so 
much towards illustrating the collec- 
tions of Rome and Florence, has been 
hitherto forbidden in the Museo Bor- 
bonico. 

The museum is divided into 17 col- 
lections, which may be thus classed in 
the order in which we shall describe 
them: — 

On the ground floor,-^l. Ancient Fres- 
coes; II. Mosaics and Mural Inscrip- 
tions; III. Egyptian Antiquities; IV. 
Ancient Sculpture; V. Inscriptions and 
Toro Famese ; Y I. Bronzes. 

On the ataircaae, — VII. Cinqnecento 
objects; VIII. Ancient Glasses; IX. 
Pottery; X. Reserved cabinet 

C^teirs.— XI. The Papyri; XII. 
Gems; XIII. Medals and Coins; XIV. 
Small Bronzes; XV. Vases; XVI. 
Paintings; XVII. Libraiy. 

The localities from which the obiects 
have been derived are indicated by 
letters. The letter (B) signifies the 
Borgia Ck>Uection; (C) Capua; (C A) 
Capuan Amphitheatre; (Cu) Cumie; 
(F) the Famese Collection; (H) Her- 
culaneum; (L) Lucera; (M) Mintur- 
nas; (N) Naples; (?) Pompeii; (Pz) 
Pozzuoli; (S) Stabise. 

On entering the Vestibule^ the prin- 
dpal objects of interest are a colossal 
statue of Alexander Severus (F) ; Flora 
(F) and the Genius of Rome (F) in 
marble ; Urania, so called by Visconti, 
who was misled by the globe, which is 
a modem addition (it is now considered 
to be Melpomene) (F) ; the models 
of the two equestrian statues of Fer- 
dinand I. and Charles III., which 
stand in the square of the Palace. On 
the Staircaae is the colossal statue of 
Ferdinand I., one of the least success- 
ful of Conooa's works. At the sides of 
this statue are 2 graceful statues of 
Danzktrici (H). 

The first door on the rt. of the grand 
entrance leads to 



I. The Collection of ancientJ 
Frescoes FotTHi> at HEacuLANEOM and 
Pompeii. It contains more than 1600 
objects, and is constantly increasing. 
These relics of ancient art are, with 
few exceptions, curious rather than 
beautiful. With all their occasional 
gracefulness and expression — ^with all 
their marvellous variety of invention 
and fancy —they can only be regarded 
as the house- decorations of provincial 
towns- Historical subjects are rare, 
and no painting has yet been discovered 
which the ancients themselves have 
recorded with praise. The finest 
specimens are in the division opening 
from the vestibule on the rt., consisting 
of 3 chambers, and especially in the 
furthermost of the 3. The most im- 
portant specimens in this part of the 
collection are : — 

293. Two quails feeding.— 824. A 
Parrot drawing a Car driven b^ a Grass- 
hopper, supposed to be a caricature of 
Nero led by Seneca (H) ; and a GrijQTon 
drawing a Car with a Grasshopper for 
Charioteer {H).—Pylad€8 and Orestes 
chained and oonducted to the Sacrijioe (P). 
— 368. A serpent, with the inscription 
Venus Piagituia. — 372. Caricature, re- 
presenting JEneas, Anchises, and Asca- 
nius, with dogs' heads (P).~The Beven 
Days of the Week, represented by the 
Seven Planets (P).— 373, 432. The 
Revenge of Antiope, Diroe bound to the 
horns of the Bull (P).— 397, 733, 734. 
Vendors of their wares in a Fomm. — 
491. The SACRincE or Iphiobmia, a 
beautiful painting, representing the mo- 
ment at which Calchas is about to strike 
the blow. Iphigenia is borne to the altar 
by two men, and is appealing piteously 
to her father, who stands with his head 
veiled and turned away, to conceal his 
grief. Above is Diana in the clouds, 
with the hind which was to supply the 
place of the victim (P). It is supposed 
to be a copy of a famous paintmg of 
Timanthe, described by Pliny.— 497. A 
young lady at her toilette ; 498. a family 
concert; and 499. the tragic poet: 3 
small well-rendered subjects. — BOS. A 
Looe Bargain^ a lady purchasing a young 
Love, one of the most popular of the 
whole collection, full of spint (S).— 505, 
506, 507. The Dantatrici; a party of 13 
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dancing-giris, discovered in a chamber 
(P) in 1749 : remarkable for their grace- 
ful attitudes and variety of costumes. -- 
556, 766. Fiue groups of Mars, Venus, 
and Cupid. — 552. Hercules killing the 
Nemean lion, a very fiue composition.— 
556. Ariadne abandoned at Naxos (H) ; 
remarkable for its pathos and poetry. — 
566. Chiron teaching Achilies to piay upon 
the Lyre (H). — Theseus kUUng the 
Minotaur; verv fine, although the 
colours are faded (H). — 567. Tclejjfms 
nunedhy the Hind, with Hercules listen- 
ing with astonishment to the announce- 
ment of the goddess that the child 
thus nursed is his own son : the 
colours in this picture are well pre- 
served (H).— 568. The Centaur Nessus, 
with Dejanira and Hercules (P). — 509. 

AoaiLLES DELIVERINO BbISEIS TO THE 

Heralds of Agamemnon, found in the 
house of the tragic poet (P), is con- 
sidered the finest specimen extant of an- 
cient painting. It has been described by 
Sir William Gell. Patroclus leads iu 
Briseis, who is presented to the heralds 
by Achilies, whose head is full of fire 
and animation. The colours, which are 
now fieuled, when first discovered were 
fresh, and the fiesh had the transpa- 
rency. of Titian. — 570. Thetis with I sis 
before Jupiter.— 571. Meleager, Ata- 
lanta, and her mother's brothers. — 572. 
Orestes discovered by Iphigenia. — 
The Infimt Hercules stranghng the Ser- 
pent (H). — 579*582. JFbur monochromatic 
Ipne^ohwed) patntings on white marble 
(H), the only known examples of this 
mode of painting. The first represents 
Theseus killing the Centaur Eurythion. 
The second represents five young female 
figures, two of whom are playing at the 
Astragali. The picture bears the name of 
the artist, Alexander of Athens. — 586. A 
Honse-«cene, or banquet, where the 
arrangement of the eating-table and the 
mode of drinking may be observed, with 
the maid serving at table (H). — 
Ulysses discovering himself to Penelope 
(St). — Polyphemus receiving a re- 
pulsive Letter from Galatea, brought 
by a Love riding on a Dolphin (H). — 
591. Venus and Adonis.— The Educa- 
tion of Bacchus by Silenus.— 597. A fight 
between a child and an infant Satyr, in 
which old Silenus is seen setting them 



at each other, a ludicrous composition. 
—605, 607. The JRope-dancers (?) ; found 
ill the same apartment as the Danzatrici. 
—622. A lovely Nereid, or Bacchante. — 
704, 707. Bacchantes.— 677. Marriage 
of Zephyr and Chloris. — 678. Medea 
meditating to kill her Children^ who are 
amusing themseltes at play (P). — C92. 
Group of Priam and Cassandra before 
the statue of Apollo.— 693. The Three 
Graces, very like the ancient marble 
group in the cathedral of Siena, repro- 
duced in Kaphael's drawing iu the 
National Gallery.— 696. Theseus the 
conquerorof the Minotaur, a very large 
composition, found in the temple of 
Hercules atH. — 717. Agamemnon con- 
ducting Chryseis to the Ship which is to 
convey her to her Father (P). — The Pier 
of the Ftdlonicaf removed from the 
peristyle of the House of that name (P), 
is a most curious illustration of ancient 
trade. It is covered with paintings re- 
presenting the different operations of a 
dyer and scourer, — the dyers in the vats 
treading the cloth, the wringing, the 
drying, the carding, the frame for fumi- 
gating and bleaching, and the screw-press 
for finishing. Men, women, and chil- 
dren are engaged in the occupation. — 
718. Massinissa and Sophoniiba, one of the 
purely historical paintings found at 
Pompeii. SophonislMi holds the cup with 
the poison, which Massinissa, who is 
embracing her, induces her to take to 
prevent her being carried in triumph to 
flonie. Sdpio seems astonished at such 
an exhibition of female resolution. — 739* 
A Maid peeping into a letter of her mis- 
tress's, an everyday scene in our own 
times. — 744. A Blind Man led by his 
Dog, to whom a boy gives a piece of 
money (P).— 753. A drunken Hercules, 
with Cupids carrying oflThis club. — 765- 
Charity^ better known as the^ Carita 
Qreoa, the story of Perona saving the 
life of her father Cimon, as recorded by 
Valerius Maximus (P).— 1065. The 
marriaj^ of Bacchus and Ariadne, a fine 
composition (P). — Under glass is pre- 
served in the 3rd room the skull of a 
female, found embedded in the ashes, on 
which there is an impression of the 
breast and part of the chest, now 
scarcely to be recognised, from the 
house of Diomed at Pompeii : near it 
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were foand ber gold ornaments and a 
parse containing money : it is probable 
she was enTeloped in the volcanic mat- 
ter when trying to escape (see p. 201). 

II. The Oallert of Mosaics. Mu- 
ral Inscriptions, and Fresco Or- 
NAMBNT8. (Ist door OR the 1.) — ^The 
mosaics are in the 1st room; some 
of them are very interesting. — 2. Niche 
for a fountain. — i. A Pugilist on a 
pedestal. — 7. A Cat derouring a Bird 
(P).— 8. A Siren or Harpy, a fine speci- 
men, foand at Rome on the Palatine. — 
10. A thievish Magpie stealing a mirror 
oat of a basket (P).--20. Aerates ridinff 
on a Tiger, holding a vase in his hand 
one of the fine mosaics of the collection 
found in the House of the Faun at Pom- 
peii. — ^22. A Comic Scent (P), in which 
three actors masked are sitting at a 
table. In the upper part of the Mosaic 
is the name of Dioscorides of Samoa. — 
23. Choragium or theatrical rehear^ 
sal (P), represents the Choragus in- 
structiAg the actors. Two have their 
masks raised, and are taking their final 
instructions ; another is putting on the 
tonic, and a female musician is tuning 
the pipes. — Another Ccmic Scene (P) by 
the same hand,— « pleasing composition 
of a man, two women, and a boy play- 
ing various instruments, and wearing 
ornamented masks. They were found 
in the house of Diomed. — 25. Lycurgus 
attacked by a panther and Bacchantes, 
for ordering the vines to be destroyed. 
— ^27. Theseus in the Labyrinth conquer- 
inff the Minotaur (P).— 28. A Cock- 
fight (P).— 29. A Skeleton grasping a 
vase in each hand, supposed to be one of 
the emblems which the ancients had 
before them at their feasts (H). — 30. 
Phryxns and Thellc.— 81 to 34. Four 
columns of stucco covered with Mosaics 
(P). — ^A Pavement, representing in 
black Mosaic on a white ffround the 
signs of die Zodiac, with Uie Rape of 
Europa in the centre (L). — ^The three 
Graces.— 41 ,42. Birds. — 35. Afine group 
of masks and flower-wreaths. In this 
and the following rooms are several of 
the mural inscriptions, roughly written 
upon the stucco of the walls, and of the 
sull ruder scratchings on granite, illus- 
trated by the learned Jesuit Garucci, 



In the 3 rooms beyond that of the 
Mosaics have been deposited the ordi- 
nary ornamental wall-paintiugsfrom the 
houses of P and H, and several more 
elaborate compositions more recently 
discovered : amongst which is worthy 
of notice, a large one havinc two ser- 
pents and an altar below ; and a female 
in a boat above, dragging after it 
another containing a bird in its cage ; 
a juggler with 2 dancing cobra capello 
snakes ; triremes or galleys filled with 
soldiers (P); a good represenution of 
the sacred Ibis of the Eg^tians; a 
beautiful group of Cupids; rope- 
dancers. In the centre of the 2nd 
room is the CEdiculum or Sacrarium 
from the house of Julia Felix at Pom' 
peia. The objects in this part of the 
Museum are in great oonftuion, many 
without numbers and most with 3 or 
4 differant ones on each. 

ni. The Gallbrt op Eotptiaw 
Antiquttibs. (2nd door on the rt.) — 
It was augmented by the purchase of 
the collection of Cardinal Borg^. We 
shall only notice a few of the principal 
objects.— A sepulchral monument in 
granite with bas-reliefii of 22 figures 
and hieroglyphics (B). — A fragment 
of a sarcophagus of black granite, 
covered inside and out with hiero- 
fflyphics. In 1762 Niebuhr saw this 
fragment at Boulac, and published a 
sketch of it in his Travels.— A Pas- 
tophorus, or Egyptian priest, in black 
basalt, one of the fine examples of 
this numerous class of stataes (F). — 
A statue of Serapis, seated on his 
throne, with his right hand resting on 
the head of Cerberus, found in the ves- 
tibule of theSerapeon (Pa).— The Isiac 
table, found in the Iseon - (P). — ^A 
square tablet of lead covered with hie- 
ratic characters, alluded to bv Zoega in 
his work on the Obelisks. — ^Bust of Isia 
in green basalt— Head of Ptolemy V. 
in marble.— Small statue of Isis, with 
gilt and coloured drapery, holding the 
sistrum in the right hand, and the 
keys of the Nile in the left (P).— A 
singular representation in relief of Osiris. 
It was once painted, the traces of colour 
bein^ still visible. — ^A bas-relief of 
Osins and Isis (B). — Five Canopie 
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▼ases in Oriental alabaster (B). — ^A case 
containing various sacerdotal objects 
used by the priests. — Male torso in 
basalt, covered with hieroglyphics 
(B).— -The celebrated Papyrus with 
Greek characters, which dates from the 
2nd or 3rd cent, of our era, and which 
Schow states to have been found in 
a subterranean building at Memphis, 
with 40 others, enclosed in a box of 
sycamore-wood. They were oflFered 
for sale to a merchant who, not knowing 
their value, purchased this one only, and 
tent it to Cardinal Borgia: the others 
were consumed in lighting the pipes 
of the Turks. The Greek characters 
are most valuable for their antiquity. 
The manuscript is written in columns, 
and contains the names of the workmen 
who constructed the dykes and chan- 
nels of the Nile. — Group of a Pasto- 
phorus and an Isiac priestess in basalt, 
supposed to be one of the most ancient 
monuments of this class. — An Ibis of 
white marble, with the head, neck, 
and feet of bronze (P). — Various Mum- 
mies from Thebes. — Ten Presses, con- 
taining a variety of miscelUneous 
smaller objects. 

IV. The CoLUDCTioN of Akcismt 
SciTLPnTRE (2nd door on the I.) occn- 
pies 3 large galleries called Porticos, 
several smaller galleries or Cabinets, 
and an open court. 

I. First Portico, called that of the 
Miscellaneous Objects (de% Miscelianei). 
—1. (i».) Bust of Ptolemy Soter ? (H). 
— Bnst of M. Jan. Brutus (P).— 14. An 
Amaion on horseback (F). — 16. The 
WoirirDBD Gladiator, well known as 
the ** Parnese Gladiator," a very noble 
Btatae, ftdl of feelinff, and ^nfully true 
to nature. John Bell considers it one of 
the noblest in the museum. The head, 
arms, and feet are modem, but very 
ably conceived. — ^20. A Wrestler in 
Greek marble, once supposed to be 
Etruscan, but now generally regarded 
as an example of eany Greek sculpture 
(F).— 22. A Young Gladiator in the act 
of fighting, although wounded in the 
thigh: supposed to be a copy of a 
statue by Praxiteles (?) (F),—{Lt,) 
23. Another Wrestler, the companion 



statue of the one described above (F). 
—25. Fine head of Silenus.— 29. A 
Dacian King as a prisoner (F). — 35. 
The statue of M. Nonius Balbus, with 
an inscription, showing that it was 
erected to him as prsetor and proconsul 
by the people of Herculaneum. It was 
found without the head, and the pre- 
sent one, although antique, obviously 
does not belong to it — 51. His father 
M. Nonius Balbus ; 43. his mother Vi- 
ciria, a veiled statue in Pentelic marble ; 
37, 40, 48, 56. four of his daughters, 
one of whom has marks of gilding on 
the hair. It would appear from the 
arrangement of the female figures, and 
from their having been all found in 
the theatre, that the inhabitants of Her- 
culaneum displayed their affection for 
this family by placing their statues 
there, under the allegorical forms of 
different Muses. The statue of a 5th 
daughter was presented by the Prince of 
Elbeuf to Prince Eugene, and is now in 
the Dresden Museum. — ^A Dead War- 
rior and (53.) a Dead Amazon (F). — ^A 
most expressive bust, supposed to be of 
Sylla (F).— 54. Bust of Ccelins Caldus. 

2. Second Portico, called the Portico 
de* Balbi from the celebrated equestrian 
statues of the elder and younger Balbus. 
78. The Priestess Eumachia, a fine statue 
erected by the dyers (P). — Gany- 
mede AND THE Eaqle, full of gracc and 
beauty ])eyond almost any other ex- 
ample of the same subject (F). — 119. 
Hercules and Omphale, a Roman sculp- 
ture (U.),^Hercules and lole, in Greek 
marble, but of Roman workmanship 
(F). This group is supposed to have 
supplied Tasso with the ideas of his 
fine description in the Qerusalemme, 
Omto xvi. — Bacchus, in Greek marble, 
found a few yeara ago near Salerno. — 
123. JEsculapius (F), a fine Greek 
statue said to have been found in the 
island of the Tiber, where there was a 
temple of .Asculapius. — 126. Bacchus 
and Ampeius (restored erroneously as a 
Cupid), a fine group in Greek marble 
(F) ; the same subject as in the gallery 
at Florence, but m a better style. — 
147. Statue of Juno (F).— 142. Good 
Hermes of Socrates* with an inscription 
in Greek.— 160. Statue of Minerva in 
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archaic Style. — 152. AFam carrying Vie 
hoy Bacchus on his shoulders, a charming 
group of Greek workmanship (F), 
veil restoreil by Albaccini from other 
antiques of the same subject The 
Faun holds in his hands the cymbals ; 
his laughins countenance is turned 
towards the boy, who grasps with one 
hand the Faun's hair to maintain his 
position, and with the other holds out 
a bunch of grapes with a tautalisiug and 
yet playful air, while he looks down 
upon the Faun's laughing face with an 
arch and affectionate expression, which 
is nature itself.— 179. Colossal statue 
of Antinous as Bacchus. — 186. Statue 
in fine military costume, restored as 
Julius CfBsar. — 195. Bust of Aiexander 
the Great as the son of Jupiter Am- 
mon, with two small horns appearing 
from among the hair: the wry neck, 
which is Tery evident, and the dignified, 
but pensive features, which are so well 
known from other examples, leave no 
doubt that this is a real likeness of 
Alexander, fiattered by the insignia of 
his assumed diyinity. It is in Greek 
marble, but of Roman sculpture (H). 
— *198. The equestrian statue of Marcus 
Ifonhu Balhua, the younger. At the time 
of the French invasion of 1799, while 
the statue was in the palace of Portici, 
the head of Balbns was struck by 
a cannon-ball and dashed to atoms, 
but the loss was repaired by the sculp- 
tor Brunelli, who collected the frag- 
ments, and from them formed a cast, 
upon which the present head was ac- 
curately modelled. The inscription on 
the pedestal shows that this statue, 
like all the others of the fiunily of 
the Balbi, was erected at the public 
expense. — 199. Marcus Nonius Baibus, the 
aAer, the companion statue to the pre- 
ceding. The head and one hand were 
missing, and were supplied by Caoardi, 
who copied the former from that of the 
statue in the 1st Portico. These e<^ues- 
trian statues, both found in the Basilica 
of Hereulaneum, have suffered more 
than any others which have been disin- 
terred. 

The fhmsse Baochue^ an- ex<|uisite 
figure in a graceful posture, standing on 
tiptoe, with his riffht hand raisea to . 
gather the bunch of grapes. The head j 



and arms are restored by Albaccini.' 
In this portico have been deposited two 
sarcophagi, which were, till very re- 
cently, at Mileto in Calabria. The 
larger of them, of Roman workman- 
ship, representing a chariot race, had 
been used as the tomb of Count Roger, 
the Norman, and was lying near the 
ruins of the Abbey of the Holy Trinity 
which he had founded at Mileto. The 
smaller one, with good alto-relievo 
representing the battle of the Anuizons, 
had been handed down as the tomb of 
the Countess Eremberga, Roger's wife, 
and was lying in the piazza of that town. 

3. Third Portico, called of the Empe- 
rors, an interesting collection ; for al- 
though many of the statues are inferior 
as works of art, they afford a good op- 
portunity of studying the features and 
expression of the rulera of the Roman 
world. In the centre is (193) the sit- 
ting Statue of Agrippina, the wife of 
Germanicus. This statue was con- 
sidered by Winckeimann finer than 
those of the Capitol or the Villa Albani. 
She sits in a cushioned chair of simple, 
but elegant form ; her posture is easy, 
graceful, and di^ified; her hands are 
clasped and resting in her lap \ the 
drapery is finely disposed, and the whole 
expression is that of pensive resigna- 
tion. 209. Bust, attributed by some to 
Hannibal, and by othen to Brutus (C)^ 
—210. Colossal bust of Titus (F).— 
— 225. Juuus C A8AR, a colossal bust in 
Carrara marble, considered by Visoonti, 
who describes it in the 4th vol. of the 
Museo Pio Clementino, the finest like- 
ness known. It represents the great 
Roman in middle age, with the hair 
still upon his forehead: the counte- 
nance IS serene and beaming with in- 
telligence (F).~218. Statue of Vitellius. 
— 220. Colossal bust of Marcus Aure- 
lius, in Carrara marble, of exquisite 
workmanship and in the finest preser- 
vation (C A).— 221. Colossal bust of 
Hadrian, considered one of the finest 
in the museum, a very dignified and 
noble countenance (F). — Bust of Amto* 
KiNirs Pios, of beautiful workmanship, 
considered the finest bust of Antoninus 
known (F). — 223. Bust of M. Aur. 
Carinus, or of Antomnus Pius. — 233. 
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Colossal sitting statue of Claudius, 
found without the head and arms. 
The discovery of a statue of Claudius 
in a similar attitude, at Veii, is the 
sole foundation for the name being 

S'ren to this statue. It uras the first 
rge statue found at H, and it 
became the basis of the collection 
subsequently formed. The head and 
arms are of plaster. — ^236. Statue of 
Trajan, or rather a Torso with the head 
of Trajan added by the restorer. It 
is remarkable for the fine bas-relief 
on the cuirass, representing Minerva 
between two dancing figures. The 
arms and 1^ are modern (M). — Bust 
of Lucius Verus, remarkable for the 
minute workmanship of the beard, 
which is more like ivory carving than 
the graceful sculpture of Greek art. — 
239. A fine statue of Lucius Venis, 
with a head of great expression (F). 
— Good bust of Probus.— 242. A statue 
of Caligula. The Bomans, in their ab- 
horrence of his character, destroyed 
every memorial of Caligula at his death. 
It was found by the Marchese Venuti, 
broken into fragments (M). The head 
was used by the ferrymen of the Gari- 
l^liano to steady the wheels of the car- 
riages which passed the river in the 
boat, and the remaining fragments were 
found lying in the yard of a small 
osteria in the neighbourhood. The 
whole were put together by Bmnelli, 
who restorea the less, the 1. hand, the 
rt. arm, the neck, the beard, and the 
1. ear. The countenance is that of low 
cunning and meanness ; the armour 
is fine, and embellished with a spirited 
baft-relief representing a horse (pro- 
bably the fkvourite one which Cali- 
gula made a senator) pounced upon by 
a gri£fon, while a soldier in vain en- 
deavours to hold him by the bridle. 
The chief interest of the statue is 
derived from its having been preserved 
to our times in spite of all tne efforts 
of the Bomana to blot out the me- 
mory of their oppressor. — 250. Bust 
of Gallienns ; a finely executed work 
for the period (C). --255. Statue 
of Marcos Aureliua, a noble statue, 
wearing a cuirass decorated with two 
griffons, and a Groigon's head, as an 
emblem of prudence. Part of the neck. 



then, arm, the I. hand, and the legs are 
restorations by Albaccini (F). — 258. A 
colossal seated statue in the attitude 
and costume of Jupiter, restored with 
a modem head as Augustus, on the 
supposition that the sculptor intended 
to represent his apotheosis as a piece 
of flattery to him while living. The 
only authority for it is au antique cameo 
in which Augustus is so represented 
(H).— 259. A finely executed bust of 
Caracalla ; fully expressive of ferocious 

Cious and habitual cruelty (F). This 
has been much praised by Winck- 
elmann, as worthy of Lysippus. 

Opening out of this portico is a 
hall containing — A fine Porphyry 
Basin, which, from the serpents on 
the handles, the reliefs or poppy- 
heads and marsh plants, has lea to 
suppose it was a lustral vase from a 
temple of iBsculapius in the island of 
the Tiber. Round this hall are arran^d 
numerous bas-reliefs, amongst which 
may be noticed good reliefs of a Tri- 
ren^e (P).— 320. jSa»-relief of Bacchus 
arriving for a Utnquet with Icarius 
and Engone. — 354. A bas-relief of 
Comic Actors on the stage. — 358. Good 
relief of Caryatides. — A nocturnal sa- 
crifice to Priapus, found in the island of 
Capri ; the male figure on horseback is 
supposed to be intended for Tiberius. 
There is an interesting collection of 
sun-dials of different constructions from 
P. and H. 

4. The Open Court, or CortiU, ad- 
joining this gallery, contains a mis- 
cellaneous collection of antiquities of 
very second-rate importance. 

5. Hall of the Fhra, opening out of 
the centre of the Portico of the Balbi : 
131. Anttnous, a very graceful and life- 
like statue, though much restored. 
There is an air of melancholy about the 
features, but the limbs aie fleshy and 
beautifully finished (F). — Juno, a 
statue of large size, full of dignity and 
expression. The dra|)ery is transparent 
and giracefully disposed (F).— 137. The 
colossal statue known as the Flora 
Fabnese, found in the baths of Cara- 
calla at Rome, and celebrated as one 
of the masterpieces of ancient sculpture. 

o3 
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Though upirards of 12 feet in height, 
it is 80 nnely proportioned and so 
graceful, that the unnatural effect of 
a colossal statue is not felt, and the 
spectator sees only one of the noblest 
specimens of the female form which 
Greek art has huided down to us. 
The head, the arms, and the feet were 
supplied by Delia Porta and Albaccini, 
who, without any authority, g;ave it the 
character of Flora. Visconti thought 
that it represents Hope^ and accordmg 
to others Venak Genitrix. — 143. Abis- 
TiDBS, the finest statue in the collec- 
tion, discovered in the Villa of the 
Papyri at H, and ever since named and 
described as Aristides, though other 
critics have endeavoured to prove that 
it represents jEschines, It is as grand 
an embodiment of high intellectual 
power and calm dignity of character 
as was ever express^ in marble. The 
countenance is placid and dignified, the 
curling of the hair and beaitl graceful, 
the drapery exquisite. Canova con- 
sidered It one of the most marvellous 
monuments of ancient art — Jpotto 
playinff on a lyre with the Swm at his 
feet (P), a statue greatly extolled by 
Winckelmann, whose criticism, how- 
ever, is not ^nenUly received. — ^This 
gallery contains also the grandest Mo- 
saic which has yet been discovered at 
P, found in 1831 in the House of the 
Faun. The subject has given rise to 
much learned disquisition; but it is 
now generally admitted that it repre- 
sents the BaUle of Tssua, and that the 
two principal figures are those of 
Alexuider and Darius. The composi- 
taon is^ crowded with figures and horse- 
men in the very heat of the fight. 
One war chariot only is introduced, 
corresponding with the account of 
the battle given by Q. Curtius. The 
colouring is most vivid, and the exe- 
cution perfisct Behind the Mosaic 
and on either side of the Flora are — 
138. ThbFarnese Minerva, a colossal 
statue in Parian marble, nearly 7^ ft 
high. Imposing in proportions and 
severe in design, this noble statue 
realises all our classical ideas of the 
Goddess of Wisdom. It was found at 
Velletri, and purchased for 36,000 
piastres. It is entire, with the excep- 



tion of the arms, which are restored. 
126. Bacchus, a fine statue of Roman 
sculpture of the time of Hadrian : the 
hands are restorations by Albaccini 
(F).— 147. Juno, a fine statue (F). At 
the S. extremity of the Portico of the 
Balbi we enter 

6. Ifall of Jupiter, — Colossal sitting 
statue of Jupiter Stator (Cu); an un- 
doubted specimen of Greek art, very 
dignified and imposing, though cruelly 
retouched and scraped. — 414. The 
Torso Farnbsb, or the Torso of Bacchus 
(F), a masterpiece of Grecian art, re- 

Strded by some as a work of Phidias, 
othinff can be more elegant than the 
graceful attitude of the neck uid the 
body, or more soft and true to nature 
than the exquisite delicacy of the flesh. 
It differs from the Tbno Behedere.-^l 5. 
Sarcophagus^ with a bas-relief represent- 
ing a Bacchanalian festiyal, with Bac- 
chus drunken in his ear, and Hercules 
resting upon lole (F).— 421. Baockus 
drunken, a highly finished and most ani- 
mated bas-reUei; considered by Winck- 
elmann one of the finest bas-relieft of 
Grecian art — 422. PfTCBB (C A), a 
fragment fbll of feeling, grace, and 
beauty, and ascribed by some to Prax- 
iteles. The surpassing ioyeliness of 
the countenance is combined with 
ele^ce of fbrm and delicacy of 
attitude. It would seem, from the 
posture of the figure and the ex- 
pression of her countenance, as if a 
Cupid stood on her right, and thepr 
were apparently in conyersation. It is 
probably the most beautiftil representa- 
tion of Prr che in existence. — 460. A 
beautiful Grecian bas-relief of Venus 
and Helen, Cupid and Paris or Alex- 
ander, and Pitno, the goddess of per- 
suasion; all of them, except Cupid, 
have their names inscribed in Greek. 

7. llaU ofApoUo, or the Hall of the 
Coloured Marbles. — Crooching statues 
of Barbarians, in PaTonassetto marble, 
with heads and hands in black.—- 467. 
ApoUo Mtuagete$,va green basalt; Apollo, 
in the act of repose, bends his right 
arm gracefully oTer his head, and sus- 
pends his lyre with the left — Bust of 
Marcos Aurelius; the head, beautiful 
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and delicately worked in Carrara mar- 
ble, is inserted in a bust of oriental 
alabaster (F). — 472. Statue of Ceres and 
of Isis, in the dark grey marble called 
biffio morato, greatly restored (F). — 
481. Bust of Aunius Verus. — Statue of 
Diana of Ephesus^ in oriental alabaster, 
with the head, hands, and feet of bronze. 
This fine specimen of Roman sculpture 
is in the highest stat« of preservation, 
even in the minutest details. The cha- 
racteristic emblems of the J)ea Matrix, 
whence arose the epithet of muUifnam- 
meoj are also well preserved. The head 
is surmounted by a species of circular 
diadem with eight ehinusras; and there 
are three lions on each arm. On the 
breast are Tarions zodiacal signs, with 
four winged female figures, supposed 
to typify the four seasons (F). — 487. 
Statue of Meleager, in rosso antico. — 
493. Bust of Junius Brutus.— 494. A 
very curious Mosaic, the ground slate, 
the figures consisting of dancers, pei^ 
sons engaged in sacrificial operations, 
&c., in giallo antico, in the style of the 
pietre commesse at Florence. — 497. Bust 
of Julia Pia.— In the middle of the hall 
is (50n a semi-colossal sitting statue 
of the Apotto Citharceda^ of a single piece 
of porphyry, with the exception of the 
extremities, which are of white marble. 
It is crowned with laurel, and wears 
the theatrical coatame. It holds the 
lyre in the left, and the plectrum in 
the right hand. The drapery is finely 
arranged and admirably chiselled. The 
rarity of the material gives great value 
to this statue, independently of its merit 
as a work of art (F). 

8. ffali of the Muses, — ^It contains the 
statues of the Muses found in the theatre 
at H; some of them are very good. 
Mnemosyne, Terpsichore, and Clio are 
in Pentelic marble. — 509. Sitting statue 
of itpoMo Masagetes, remarkable for the 
carvingof the feet (F).— 588. Mezzo-ri- 
lievo of four figures, of exquisite work- 
manship, supposed to represent Apollo 
or Bacchus aud the Graces (F).—5S1. In 
the middle of this hall is the splendid 
y ABE of Greek marble, covered with bas- 
reliefs representing the Birth of Bacchus, 
Mercury is represented consigning the 
in&nt child to the nymph Nysa, who 
is assisted by three Bacchantes and three 



Fauns, who are rejoicing at the birth. 
A graceful wreath of vine leaves and 
tendrils crowns the vase. In the middle 
is inscribed the name of the sculptor, 
Salpion of Athens. This unrivalled 
specimen of art, which has been de- 
scribed by Montfaucon, Spon, and other 
writers, was found among the ruins of 
ancient Formisp, in the bay of Gaeta, 
and it lay for a long time on the beach, 
where it was nsed by the boatmen to 
moor their boats: the marks of the 
ropes are distinctly visible. It was 
afterwards removed to the cathedral of 
Gaeta, where it was used as the bap- 
tismal font It stands on a Puteal, with 
reliefs of Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Bac- 
chus, ^scnlapius, Hercules, and Mer- 
cury (F). 

9. Jfall of Adonis. — 536. The Herma- 
phrodite Bacchus ; a singular but charac- 
teristic statue, with very light and well- 
arranged drapery. It has been greatly 
restored (P).— 538. Winged statue of 
Cupid, of Greek workmanship, sup- 
posed to be one of the antique copies 
of the Cupid of Praxiteles (F). — 
554. Puteal^ or month of a well, with 
a bas-relief of the best times of Greek 
art, representing the process of wine- 
making by Silenus and the Satyrs (N). 
On it stands (558) (7upiitf''entangled in 
the folds of a dolphin ; a curious and 
well-executed group (^^. Three large 
Sarcophagi, with indifferent relief^. — 
In the middle of the apartment (556) 
the Adonis (C\ a finely proportioned 
and hiffhly finished figure. It has been 
restorra in parts. 

10. Hall of Atlas, or of Ittustrious Men, 
— ^It contains a number of busts and 
statues of ancient poets, orators, etc. 
Here stood formerly the ilru^iiii^.— 
562. Statue of Cicero in the act of 
speaking; the head, hands, and riffht 
foot are modem (H).~592. Bust caUed 
Plato, but which is a good head of Bac 
chus on a modem bust (H). — 589. Bust 
of Socrates (F).— 566. Homer,a dignified 
and venerable statue, of Greek sculp- 
ture, finely presei-ved (H). — 575. Bust 
of Demosthenes, of Greek sculpture 
(H).~582. Bust of Herodotus, with his 
name in Greek characters (F\ — 585. 
Statue of Sylla; the head is that of 
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Sylla, but it is only an adaotation to 
another figure (H ). In the middle of the 
hall is the kneeling (597) Statue or 
Atlas sustaining a celestial fflobe; a 
Tery interesting monument of Roman 
art, and one of interest to the student of 
ancient astronomy. Of the 47 constel- 
lations known to the ancients, 42 may 
be distinctly recognised ; the five want- 
ing are Ursa major, Ursa minor, 
Saigtttarius, Bonus, and Canis minor. 
The date of this sculpture is probably 
anterior to the time of Uadriau (F). 

11. Hail o/r*eriiis.— 601. A Vestal, 
a farourito bust, known by the popular 
name of the Zwgarella (F).— 613. Bust 
of TAenitftoo^M, supposed to be the copy 
of a fine antique (H).— 620. Colossal 
head of Alexander the Great.— 624, 627. 
Two colossal busts of Juno, very fine 
and well presecred, the first of Greek, 
the second of Roman workmanship (F). 
— 25. Group of the Nereid, a most grace- 
ful production of Grecian sculpture (P>. 
—645. A fine bust of Homer. in Greek 
marble (F).— 652. A beautiful Vaae, 
ornamented with ba»-relie{s represent- 
ing t Bacchanalian procession (H). — 
648. A double Hermes, with heads of 
Herodotus and ThuoifdideM, inscribed with 
their names in Greek characters (F) 
— 649, 650. Two beautiful candelabras, 
ornamented with chimseras, heads of 
rams, storks, ftc. ^F). — Vase with 
bacchanalian relieft in an early Greek 
style ( F ). — r 653. A quadrangular 
Pedestci of Greek marble, erected 
in honour of Tiberius by the 14 cities 
of Asia Minor, which he rebuilt after 
they had been damaged by an earth- 
quake. Each city is represented by a 
symbolical figure wearing its national 
costume, and distinguished by the name 
inscribed below it. It was found during 
Addison's visit in 1693, in the Piazza 
deUa Malva (Pz).— 654. Colossal Head of 
jniib«rNi«<mamodembast(F); one of the 
best portraits of the imperial tyrant in 
his early youth. The room beyond this 
contains a miscellaneous collection of 
smaller marble objects lately discovered 
at Pompeii— busts, statues, architec- 
tural ornaments, weights, mortars, &c. 

IS. Cabmsi of the Venus CaUipyge,-^ 
A crowd of Vennses in one room has a 



strange and almost ludicrous effect, 
more particularly as they are almost all 
in the same attitude, as if frightened 
at the intrusion of a stranger. They 
have been collected here m>m every 
room in the Gallery of Statues, from a 
feeling of false delicacy, and are at pre- 
sent hermetically closed to the visitor ; 
there is not now a naked figure of a 
Venus or other female exposed to the 
public vie^ in any part of the museum. 
The principal statue of the collection 
is the Venus Caixipygr, found in the 
Golden House of Nero, and long con- 
sidered to be one of the Venuses of 
Praxiteles. The rt leg, the rt hand, 
half of the 1. arm, the whole of the 1. 
hand, the naked part of the breast, and 
the head are restorations by Albaccini. 
Notwithstanding these extensive addi- 
tions the statue is very graceful and 
worthy of its fame. The other Venuses 
in this cabinet have been much patohed 
by restorations, and have scarcely any 
cUim to beauty. 

V. The CouLBcnoN of Imscrip- 
TION8, or the Musso Epiorafioo, and 
the ToRO and the Eboolb Fabhebb. — 
At the entrance are the two Triopeen 
oohmms of cipollino, so called from hav- 
ing been discovered in the villa of He- 
rodus Atticus, called Triopium, on the 
Via Appia, near Rome ; th^ have each 
a Greek inscription, which has been 
illustrated by Visoonti. The Museo 
Epigrafioo contains upwards of 1600 
inscribed monuments from Hercula- 
neum, Pom|>eii, Stabiae, Pozzuoli,Baiip, 
Cumse, Ischia, Capri, and other places 
near Naples, and several from Rome 
which belonc^ed to the Famese Collec- 
tion. Those m the two Halls on the rt. 
and 1. of the entrance are chiefly from 
P and H, amongst which are most 
worthy of notice — in the division on 
the rt., those relative to the restoration 
of the Temple of Ins at Poropeia, by 
N. Popidius Celsius; after the earth- 
quake of A.D. 61 ; of the Temple of 
Cvbele, Matris Deum, in the 17 th year 
of the reign of Vespasian, after the 
same awful Tisitation, tebra mott 
ooMULPSTM.; of several dedicatory 
ones by L. Mammius to Antonia, Ger- 
manicus, and Claudius ; and a curious 
set of standard measures of capacity. 
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set up in the Foram by Clodius Nar- 
CSU8 the Duumvir, by order of the 
Decurions. in the corridor on the 1. 
are similar inscriptions, in beautifully 
formed letters, to L. Mammins Rufns, 
nrho repaired the basilica and the 
theatre, with its orchestra, at his own 
expNense, pecunid sua ; and to M. Hoi- 
couius Kufus Celer, who rendered the 
same with regard to the Crypia and 
Trib'inalia. The inscriptions are ar- 
ranged in the 8 classes of sacred, hono- 
rary, to public functionaries, sepul- 
chral. Oriental Greek, Oscan, early 
Christian, and miscellaneous. — 1414. 
The Toro Farnesb. This celebrated 
group is described by Pliny as one of 
the most remarkable monuments of 
antiquity. He tells us that it was 
brought from Rhodes to Rome, and 
was the joint work of the Khodian 
sculptors Apolloniua and Tauriscu$, who 
cut it from a single block of marble. 
Asinius PoUio, the great patron of art 
in the time of Augustus, is belieyed to 
have purchased it It was found in the 
Baths of Caracalla, much injured. The 
principal restorations were made under 
the superintendence of Michael Angelo 
by Bianchi, who added the head of 
the Bull, the upper part of the 
figure of Dirce, a ^p'eat portion of 
the fiffures of Amphion and Zethus, 
and the whole of that of Antiope 
except the i^t. The group was 
placed by Michael Angelo m the 
court of the Famese Palace at Rome, 
where it senred to decorate a foun- 
tain. In 1786 It was brought to Na- 
ples, and placed in the Villa lieale, ftom 
which it was remored to this museum. 
The subject is the tale of the revenge 
of Antiope and her two sons (Zethus 
and Amphion) on Dirce, for havins 
seduced the affections of her husband 
Lycus, King of Thebes, who, beiuff 
enamoured of her, had despised and 
repudiated his (jueen. Her two sons, 
euraged at the insult offered to their 
mother, resolved on tying their victim 
to the horns of a bull. But Antiope 
interposed, and prevailed with the 
young men to restrain the animal, 
and unbind her rival. Several animals 
are represented in relief round the 
base.— At the opposite extremity of 
the gallery is the Farnbsb Hercules, 



or the Hercules of Glycon. It was 
brought by Caracalla from Athens to 
adorn his baths, and was found among 
their ruins in 1540 by Paul III., 
but the legs were wanting. Car- 
dinal Alessandro Farnese employed 
Michael Angelo to supply them, and 
from his model in terracotta the missing 
limbs were executed and added to the 
figure by Guglielmo della Porta. 
Twenty years afterwards the original 
legs were found in a well, 3 m. from 
the baths, on the property of the Bor- 
ghese family ; but Michael Angelo was 
so well satisfied with the restorations of 
Guglielmo della Porta that he would not 
allow them to be replaced. The antique 
legs remained in the possession of the 
Borghese family until a few years since, 
when the present Prince Boighese pre- 
sented them to the King of Naples, 
who restored them to the statue. 
This celebrated statue represents Her- 
cules resting on his club, which 
seems to bend beneath his ponderous 
arms; while the expression of com- 
plete fatigue, both in the countenance 
and limbs, is combined with a displav 
of strength, even in repose, which 
is perfectly supernatural. Upon the 
rock upon which rests the club, is 
inscribed the name of the Athenian 
sculptor Glycon. Few statues of an- 
tiquity were so admitted by the 
ancients themselves as the Hercules 
of Glycon. It was impressed on 
the money of Athens, and after- 
wards on the coins of Caracalla; 
there is reason to believe that the 
Romans had many copies of the 
statue executed b^ their best artists. 
One of them is in the Palaxzo 
Pitti at Florence, and there is a small 
bronze copy in the Villa Albani at 
Rome. In modem times much has 
been written on the powerful execution 
of the statue, and it has been often 
described as a masterpiece of sculpture. 
But the anatomist John Bell, maintains 
that it is unworthy of such praise, for 
the reason that it is not true to nature. 
The other two heroic statues here are 
called Tiberius and Atreus : they have 
been much restored, a head of Com- 
modus being adapted to the latter. 

A very curious Calendar, found at 
Pompeia, has been lately removed to 
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the Hall of the Toro. It consists of 
a square block of white marble, on the 
4 sides of which have been inscribed 
the 12 months of the year : at the head 
of each is a representation, in relief, 
of the sign of the zodiac, followed by 
the name of the month, with the nnmber 
of its days, the nones, and the mean 
length in hours of the day and ni^ht ; 
the designation of the corresponding 
sign of the zodiac, the name of the tute- 
lary divinity, the most important agri- 
cultural occupations of the month, and 
its principal religious festiyal. Thus we 
see that January had 31 days, that the 
nones were on the 5th, the hours of 
the day ^ and of the night 14^, that 
the reeds and canes were to be cnt 
down, the sun in Caprioornus, that 
Juno was the tutelary divinity, and 
that the Penates were to be sacrificed 
to. This calendar is interesting also 
as showing the period of tiie sowing 
and reaping ; thus we see the former 
8emerUe$ TriUcariiB in November, and 
the \Btttr Seoahar Segetea in May, show- 
ing that it was made for the district 
in which it was found. In the outer 
ooort are several early Christian in- 
scriptions from the catacombs, seyeral 
mutilated statues, sepulchral cippi, 
medisBval sarcophagi ; and in the niches 
around senatorwl statues fh>m Hercula- 
lanenm. 

VI. The Oallbht of Bbonzb Sta- 
Tim, the most extensive and interest- 
ing collection of this kind in the world, 
consists for the greater part of objects 
disooYcred at Herculanenm and Pom- 
peii. Many of these are of great 
interest and beanty : indeed this is per- 
haps the most interesting part of the 
Mnseo Borbonico^; and from the ar- 
ranffement, as well as the determination 
of the objects in it, is by far the most 
satisiSKtory of the whole collection. 
79. Mbrgubt in RBP08B, the size of 
life. The figure inclines gently for- 
ward ; the limbs are in the soft 
bloom of early manhood ; the propor- 
tions are perfect, and the sweet ex- 
pression most beautiftil. It is in 
admirable preservation, nothing being 
wanting but the caduceus, of which 
there is still a fragment in the right 
hand (H).— 2, 5, 8, 22, 34. Six statues 



of actresses or dancers, found in the 
proscenium of the theatre at H. The 
finest of the group is the one (No. 34) 
which binds the hair with a fillet inlaid 
with silver, an ornament characteristic 
of the dancing mrls in the time of Ho- 
mer. — 6. Bust of Ptolemy Phimetor. — 
7. Bnst of Caios Csesar.— Bust of £. 
Lepidus. 10. Bust of Livia, with an 
artistical coiffure or wig (galerus), of 
excellent workmanship (H). — 52. 
The Sleeping Faun. The right arm 
bent back over the head ; the disposition 
of the limbs, and the half-opened lips, 
are beautifully true to nature, and in- 
dicative of the deep sleep which follows 
active exercise. It was found in 1756 
in the villa of the Papyri at H. — 
14,24. Busts of the philosophers Hera- 
clitus and Deroocritus.— 17. Bust of 
Berenice; one of the finest and most 
graceful portraits in the gallery. When 
exhumed in 1756, the eyes and lips 
were encrusted with silver, of which 
the traces are still yisible (H).— 18, 20, 
Two Discoboli in the act of watching 
the direction of the disom which they 
have just thrown ; most spirited and 
life-like figures, full of natural grace 
and expression (H). — ^Fine and well- 
preserved busU of (23) Ptolemy PhOadel' 
pkusy with the diadem ornamented with 
laurels; 6. Ptoiemy PhUometor, and 21. 
Ptolemy Soter, both wearing the diadem 
(H).— 31. Ptolemy Alexander (H).— 
69. Ptoleni^ Apion.— 26. A colossal 
statue of a female in the act of adora- 
tion, called also Fudicitia and Faustina. 
— 30. Fine statue of an attendant on 
the altars, called one of the young Ca- 
milli, in the Hall of the Bronzes, at 
the Capitol (Rome).— 83. Fine bust of 
CaracaUa, — 37. Bust of Commodus ? — 
39. Bust of Antinons, as Bacchus, from 
Rome.— 41 . Statue of Antonia, the wife 
of the younser Drusus (H).— 43. Male 
bust, called Scipio Africanus, but with- 
out the scar seen on all the well-au- 
thenticated heads of that celebrated 
character, one of the finest and most 
characteristic heads in the Museum. 
It was found in the villa of the Papyri 
at H.— 46. Bust, called M. Agrippa (P). 
—49. Colossal statue of Nero Drusus 
in sacrificial robes, remariLable for its 
fine drapery, &c. (H).-— 50. Bvmt of 
\ Plato, attributed by oUiers to Zeux^opus. 
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It U a grand bust, somewhat severe in 
character, but of beautiful workman- 
ship (H).— 53. Bust of Afchiftas, with 
his head bound with the national fillet 
of the wool of Tarentum ; a most in- 
teresting portrait (H). — 56. A lorely 
small statue of the Venus Anadyomenc, 
found at Nocera dei Pasani, the only 
one of the Goddess of Loyc now ex- 
posed to view of that divinity in the 
Museum. — 54. Heroic statue of Chudi'is 
DrustiSf found with the inscription 
which is now inserted in the pedestal, 
statine that it was bequeathed to the 
munieii»alities by the son of Lucius 
Seneea, in honour of Drusns. The ring 
on the finger of the left hand bears 
the distinctive litnus of Roman nobility 
(H). — 57. A small and graceful statue of 
Ibrtune standing on a globe (P). — 58. A 
small Statueo/ApoUo, holding inone hand 
a lyre, and a plectrum in the other ; the 
e^es are of silver. A beautiful and pre- 
cious work of art (P). The features are 
so perfectly feminine, that it has been 
called the Hermaphrodite Apollo. — 59. 
The Dancing Faun, the most beautiful 
of all the bronses found at Pompeii: 
the house in which it was discovered 
retains the name of the "House of the 
Fann." Nothing can surpass the light 
and graceful character of this figure. — 
60i Bacchm and Ampelus, a very elegant 
and interesting grou]>, with silver eyes, 
standing on a semicircalar base inlaid 
with a gariand of silver olive leaves. 
It was found in 1813, with other ob- 
jects of value, in the dyer's caldron 
(No. 82) at P, in a room of the House 
of Psnsa. Marks of some linen fabric 
may still be traced upon the surface of 
these fibres; and it is supposed that the 
owner, m his anxiety to save his trea- 
sures, had wrapped them in a linen 
cloth, and was in the act of removing 
them in the bronse caldron, when the 
fiery eruption compelled him to seek 
safety in flight.— 61. Colonal statue of 
Avgwtus deified, holding the sceptre in 
his right, and the lightning in his left 
hand, in imitation of Jupiter (H). — 62. 
Small statue of Caligula m armour, with 
the representation of the Quadriga and 
a Victory on the cuirass, in inlaid metal 
and silver (H).--G3. Bust of CI. Marcel- 
lus (F).- -66. B\ui of Seneca^ with glass 
eyes, a speaking and most intellectual 



head, with ragged locks of hair fidlin/;^ 
over the brow. It is one of the finest 
bronze busts in the Museum (H). — 64. 
Portion of a statue of Diana, found with 
that .of Apollo (No. 81), near the 
Forum at Pompeia ; the hole in the back 
of the head is shown by the custode 
as that through which her priests, by 
means of a tube, the statue beine at- 
tached to a wall, delivered the oracles of 
the diviuity to her devotees— a pure 
invention. — 70. A fine group of the in- 
fant Hercules killing the Serpents, with 
the Labours of the demigod round the 
base, a fine work of the 1 5th century. — 
76, 76, Two deer, the size of life, very 
graceful and full of nature (H).— 77. A 
Drunken Faun reposing on the lion's 
skin, and imitating with his fingers the 
music of the castanets ; an admirable 
work, showing the power which ancient 
artists had to idealise a coarse subject 
(H).— 78. In the centre ofthe Hall, one 
of the Bronze Horses from the Quadriga 
of Nero, from near the Temple of Her- 
cules at H.'-8l. A running Hermaphro- 
dite, called the Pythian Apollo; the 
head that of a female ; a fine statue ^H). 
— 83. A large bronse water-cock, which, 
after the lapse of 18 centuries, still 
contains water, being hermetically 
closed, as is rendered evident by shak- 
ing it. It was found probably in the 
baths erected by Tiberius at Ponza. 
— 84. Colossal head of a Horse, one of 
the very noblest specimens of Greek 
art which has been preserved to our 
time. It is the only remaining portion 
of a colossal horse which stood in the 
pronaos of the Temple of Neptune, 
now occupied by the Piazza ai San 
Gennaro. The lower orders considered 
it had been the work of Virgil, and to 
be endowed with miraculous powers 
in cttrinff the diseases of horses; to 
remove the latter superstition, Cardinal 
Cara&, archbishop of Naples, had the 
statue melted down in 1323, and the 
bronze converted into bells for the 
cathedral. His kinsman, Diomede 
Cara£i, Conte di Maddaloni, saved 
the hnd from* such Vandalism, and 
had it placed in his palace, where it 
remained until 1809. — 95. Bvoephalvs^K 
small but exceedinffly beautiful statue 
of a horse, with silver head-band and 
bridle. As it was found at H., in the 
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same spot with the equestrian statue of 
Alexander, it is supposed that it was 
iatcnded to represent Bucephalus. — 
95. A small statue of Alexander the 
Great mounted on Bucephalus; one 
of the most interesting objects in the 
Museum. Alexander is a noble figure; 
the head, diyested of the helmet, and 
bound simply with the royal diadem, 
is full of heroism and animation. The 
horse is quite equal to his rider in 
energy and yigour. The reins, elabo- 
rately worked, are of silver. The rare 
occurrence of statues of Alexander, 
and the exquisite workmanship of this 
group, almost entitle it to be considered 
unique (H). — 100. A small statue of 
Ibrtunei witii the attributes of Isis. A 
beautiful work of art in the highest 
state of preservation. The dress is 
inlaid wim silver (H). — 107. A small 
equestrian statue of an Amazon (H). 
Besides the busts and statues there are 
several large bronze caldrons in the 
centre of the Hall. 

VII. The CiNauECENTo Collection 
contains ISOO specimens arranged in 
8 rooms, preceedlng the collections of 
Terre Cotte and Roman Glass, among 
which the following may be mentioned : 
In the Fint Room, some early Christian 
paintings from the catacombs, and 
several basts of Roman personages, the 
heads in white, the busts in coloured 
marbles. In the Second Boom^ a Sa- 
cramental Tabernacle, in bronae, de- 
signed, it is said, by Michael Angelo, 
and cast bv Jacopo Siciliano. A bas- 
relief of the Passion of Our Saviour, 
in alabaster, which belonged to King 
Ladislans, and was presented bv his 
sister Joanna II. to the monks of 
S. Giovanni Carbonara. A bronse bust 
of Dante, said to have been made 
from a cast taken after death. A bronze 
bast of Ferdinand of Ara»>n. Two 
marble busts of Paul III. and of 
Charles V. A splendid bronze chest, 
known as the Cassetta Fameae, and in 
the form of a temple, adorned with re- 
liefs and with 6 oval intaglios on rock 
crystal, representing the Combats of the 
Amazons, between the Centanrs and 
the Lapithse, Meleaser and Atalanta, a 
proceuion of the Indian Bacchus, a 
Kace in the Circus, and a Naval Action 



between Xerxes and the Greeks. Th^y 
were executed by Jotmnss de Bemardi, 
of Castel Bolognese. The sword and 
poniard of Alessandro Farnese, with 
an agate handle which bears the 
inscription dvce tvtvs achate. A 
numerous collection of sacramental 
vessels, carved figures in wood and 
ivory. A few specimens of Majolica, 
and of a handsome blue pottery, with 
the Farnese arms, of the time of Paul 
III:; a series of mediaeval seals; a 
globe in brass, brought from the East 
as a present to Carainal Borgia, and 
described by the astronomer Toaldo. 
It bears an Arabic inscription. A 
bronze patera, used as an armlet, with 
two Arabic inscriptions. Some curious 

{>ictures brought from India, and a col- 
ection of miscellaneous objects from 
the South Sea Islands. 

VIII. The CoLLBcnoN of Ancient 
Glass is veiy extensive. It consists 
of upwards of 4000 specimens, includ- 
ing almost every article into which 
giats is capable of being moulded, 
and occupies a room l^ond Uie 
Mediseval or Cin^ueeento collection. 
Many of the specimens show the re- 
markable skill which the Bomans had 
attained in this branch of mana&cture. 
Amon^ them are wine -bottles, plates, 
water-jugs, cups, decanters, cruets, 
tumblers, urns, chalices, scentpbottles, 
pots of rouge and perfumes, funnels, 
bottles of mMicines, fruitrdishes, neck- 
laces, cinerary urns still containing 
human bones, Ac. &o. The window 
^ass found in the villa of Diomed (P) 
shows how early its use had become 
essential to domestic luxuiy. Among 
the vases is one of remarkable beauty, 
containing human ashes, discovered m 
a tomb attached to the House of the Mo- 
saic Columns (P) in 1837. It resem- 
bles the Portland vase in appearance 
and style, and in grace and ele^ce 
of execution. The relief are in a 
white semi'transparent material, which 
appears to have first coated the whole 
body of the vase, and then to have 
been removed by the workman. When 
discovered it was broken in three places, 
but the fragments were careftilly col- 
lected, and the whole has been restorad 
with great skill. There is a fiat vase 
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(2775) 'With a handle in the same kind of 
glass, on a stand ; and a very fine (2776) 
though broken specimen of a tazza.made 
up of fragments of coloured smalt 
and glass remelted, in the centre of 
the room. The collection of lachri- 
matory vases, &c., in coloured glass 
and smalt, from Magna Gnecia, is far 
inferior to that in the British and other 
Museums. 



IX. Terre Cotte, or Unpatnted 
and CoARSKR Pottery. — This collec- 
tion, which is very extensive, is ar- 
ranged in 3 rooms beyond the mediieTal 
objects and ancient glass. The speci- 
mens in the Firtt BoSn are principally 
coarse vessels connected 'witn domestic 
economy, very similar to those now in 
use in this country. In the recess of the 
window are two Oliraria^ or cage vases, 
in which the ancients fattened dormice, 
which they considered as a ffreat deli- 
cacy for the table. In one of Uie presses 
opposite the entrance is a fine cup in 
red Arezzo ware, covered with bas- 
reliefs, and with the hospitable inscrip- 
tion, BIBI^ AMICE DE MBO. — Room II, 
On the floor are several Etruscan urns 
in terracotta, each having a recum- 
bent figure on the lid; and near the 
window two colossal statues of Hy^eia 
or Juno, or of JBscuIapius or Jupiter, 
found at Pompeia ; 2 puteals, or months 
of wells or- cisterns, with reliefs. In 
the presses are preserved the cele- 
brated Volscian bas-reliefs found at 
Velletri, and formerly in the Museo 
Borgia; they are unfortunately mere 
fragments, but in a good early or 
Etruscan style: they rej^resent war- 
riors on horseback and in chariots; 
traces of the painting still exist on 
them. In another of the presses in 
this room is a curious collection of 
those money-boxesi still used in many 
countries on the oontinent, and in 
France called tires lires, in which coin 
can be introduced but not withdrawn 
without breaking the vessel, a mode 
used by children and the lower orders 
to deposit their savings: in one of 
these vases are the hoardings of an 
inhabitant of Pompeia, 18 centuries 
ago, consisting of several coins of the 



reign of Vespasian. The collection of 
earthenware lamps, in such f^cneral use 
amongst the poorer classes, is very ex- 
tensive in this room. — Booin III, The 
presses here are filled with reliefs in 
terracotta, but very inferior to those to 
be seen at Rome, in the Vatican and Cam- 
pana collections, with small busts, votive 
figures, legs, arms, &c., statuettes, and 
numerous unpainted vas<fs, some with 
Etruscan forms. In the centre of the 
room are three of those curious vases 
from Apulia, with painted figures pro- 
jecting, open at the bottom and top, 
and which are supposed to have served 
as the chimneys or terminal portions 
of hot air or vapour conduits in the 
thermsB of the Apulian houses — they 
appear to be peculiar to that part of 
Italy. 



X. The Reserved Cabinet, near 
the Cabinet of Gems, a part of the 
Museum to which admission was only 
granted on a special application from 
the Ambassador, by the "Maggior- 
domo Maggiore and Soprintendente di 
Casa Reale," under whose department 
the Museum is placed. At present 
all admission is impossible, from the 
same qualms of false delicacy which 
have shut up all the Venuses in the Mu- 
seum from public view, and breeched 
in sky-blue inexpressibles the halUrim 
of the theatres. 



XI. Room or the Papyri. — This 
collection excites the strongest interest, 
not merely for the intrinsic value of th^ 
ancient writings, but also for the skill 
with which masses of blackened mat- 
ter, buried for centuries, and changed 
by the action of air and moisture into 
what were at first considered to be sticks 
of charcoal, have been unrolled and , 
sucoessfiilly deciphered. Nearly the 
whole collection was discovered in 1 752, 
in a suburban villa at Herculanenm, in 
a small room which had evidently been 
a library, for the papyri were ranged 
in presses round the walls of the 
apartment. The workmen destroyed 
those which were first discovered, 
thinking that they were mere pieces 
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of charcoal; but on the opening of 
this room the remarkable arranffement 
of the rolU excited curiosity, and led to 
the discoTery of Greek and Latin words. 
The whole collection in the villa was 
then carefully presenred, and deposited 
in the Royal Museum at Portici, toge- 
ther with seven inkstands of various 
forms, a stylus and its case, bronze busts 
of Epicurus, Zeno, and Hermachus, 
bearing their names in Greek letters, 
and other articles which were found in 
the same apartment The first person 
who suspected the real character of the 
papyri was Pademi, who, in a letter to 
our countryman Dr. M^, expressed 
his conviction that the supposed sticks 
of charcoal were MSS. altered by the 
action of the fire.- A long time elapsed 
after this disooveiy was verified by fur- 
ther observations before any practical 
means of aurolling the papyn was de- 
- vised. The papyrus was formed of 
thin lamina of the vegetable tissue of 
the rush whose name it bears; and 
these lamine were pasted together so 
as to form a long narrow sheet varying 
from 8 to 16 incnes in breadth. The 
•nrfitoe was polished with some hard 
sabctance, and the ink was then ap- 
plied with a reed or oaJoimw. This 
ink, however, being a simple black 
fluid, without a moraant, was liable to 
be effitced by the application of mois- 
ture. The utmost skill and caution 
were therefore necessary in unrolling 
the papyri to preserve uninjured the 
writing upon their surfiice. Mazzocchi 
tried in vain the plan of placing them 
under a bell glass m the sun, believing 
that the moisture and heat would detach 
the leaves. The Padre Piaggi at length 
invented an ingenious machine for 
separating and unrolling them, which, 
alUiongh tedious in its operation, is 
still uMd as the best that has yet been 
suggested. Sir Humphry Davy visited 
Naples for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the resources of chemistiy 
could not be made available in dis- 
oovering a more expeditious and cer- 
tain process of unrolling. After anar 
lysingl several papyri, he tried various 
experiments with more or leas success, 
but at last he relin<fuished the under- 
taking, from disappomtment, it is said. 



at the fUlure of his plans. The num- 
ber of papyri now exceeds 1750, of 
which about 500 have been success- 
fully unrolled. Two volumes of the 
transcripts have been published. No 
MS. of any known work has been 
discovered ; and so far as the exami- 
nation has yet advanced, the library 
seems to have consisted chiefly of 
treatises on the Epicurean philosophy. 
Two books of a Treatise de Naturi by 
Epicurus, and some on Music, on Vice 
and Virtue, and on Rhetoric by Philo- 
demus, a philosopher from Syria, who 
appears to have visited Rome in the 
time of Cicero, are the most im- 
portant of these discoveries. Nearly 
all the MSS. have lost their first leaves, 
but the titles are repeated at the end. 
They are written in columns contain- 
ing from 20 -to 40 lines in each, and 
without stops or marks of any kind to 
indicate the terminations of sentences 
or the divisions of words. The letters 
of the Greek MSS., with the exception 
of the M, are sAl capitals ; smne of them 
are peculiar in form, and bear accents 
and marks of which all knowledge has 
been lost The A, A, B, A, M, P, and 2, 
as Winckelmaan pointed out nearly a 
century ago in his letter to Count Bruhl, 
diiFer in character from all other ex- 
amples of ancient writing with which we 
are acquainted. The columns are firom 
3 to 4 inches in width, and are separated 
ftom each other by spaces of about an 
inch: they are also m some cases di- 
vided by red lines. 



XIT. CocxAcnoK or Gou> and 

SiLVBE OftMAMKMTS, AMD VaSBS, 

CAmoe, Gbms, and Avticles op 
fooD» CoUMTBS, Ikc {Offgsiti Pr^giori), — 
The moeaic which forms the floor of this 
apartment is ancient ; the portion at the 
entrance is the celebrated representa- 
tion of a watchdog chained, with the 
inscription Cavb Camsm, Beware of the 
Dog : it was found at the door of the 
House of the Tragic Poet at Pompeii. 
This room is surrounded by presses ; 
on entering, the flrst on the 1. coutains 
miscellaneous articles of food, such as 
figs, haxel-nuts and walnuts, caruba- 
pods, wheat, and several species of sea- 
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shells, Tritons, Cyprece, Cones, still 
preserving their brilliant colours : 
they were probably preserved, as we 
do nowadajs, as canosities. In the 
two next presses are preserved the sil- 
ver ornaments and vases : amongst the 
latter are particularly worthy of notice, 
— a silver vase from Herculaneum, with 
rtrliefs representing the Apotheosis of 
Homer; two with reliefs of victories ; a 
large series of spoons ; a very curious 
tnndial in the singular form of a 
shoulder of ham; on its surface are 
engraved the names of the months and 
certain lines to enable the observer to 
determine the hour by the projection 
of the shade cast by a style upon them; 
from mathematical or gnomic con- 
sideration it would appear that this 
singular little instrument was con- 
structed rather for the latitude of 
Rome than for that of Pompeii, where 
it was found. Another remarkable 
specimen in the same press is what 
from its form appears to have been a 
reading-glass, or concavo-convex lens : 
the decomposed state of the glass pre- 
vents its magnifying powers being now 
ascertained. Press 8 contains three 
very handsome tripods or incense- 
burners; two very beautiful cups 
with rich foliage in high relief; two 
small vases with reliera of male and 
female centaurs and lovely Cupids; 
a series of silver vessels found at 
Pompeia, in the House of Meleager ; a 
collection of rings from the Greek 
tombs of Armento in the province of 
Basilicata; and a collection of plate, 
including jelly-moulds, dishes, &c., 
discovered at Pompeia in 1836. Tn the 
lower part of this press are three silver 
salvers, on which Annibale Caracei 
engraved representations of a Bac- 
chanalian Feast, and of a Deposition 
from the Cross. Press 4 contains gold 
ornaments, amongst which are worthy 
of notice— a gola chain, armlet, neck- 
lace, a matrimonial ring and earrinn, 
found with a female skeleton in the 
House of Diomed at Pompeii (see p. 
200); several armlets with serpents* 
heads, some with inscriptions, from the 
same place; graoefhl brooches with 
small figures of Bacchus and other di- 
vinities; a series of gold articles from 



the tombs at Rievo, celebrated for their 
Etruscan vases, consisting of a most 
beautiful lady's necklace formed of 
heads of the bearded Bacchus, acorns, 
&c. Earrings richly chased; two 
small bottles in coloured smalt, 
in handsome gold stands— they pro- 
bably served to contain perfumes; a 
handsome necklace from S. Agata dei 
Goti, the ancient Saticula ; a portion of 
another from Nola, composed of richly 
chased gold cylinders, inlaid with gar- 
nets ; several rings from Herculaneum 
and Pompeia — amongst the latter, one 
having still the finder-bone of the 
wearer in it ; a Roman nulla worn round 
the neck; an ibex or bou^uetin in 
massive gold from Edessa in Asia — 
it belonged to the Museo Borgia ; gold 
leaf, necklaces, earrings, fibulie, hur- 
pins, &c. &c. Before the window is 
the celebrated Tazsa Famese, in onyx 
or sardonyx, <5i>nsidered as the most 
precious object of its kind that has 
been preserved to us. It consists of 
a shallow cup of 8 inches in diameter, 
richly decorated with reliefs both 
within and without Outside it is 
ornamented with the head of Mednn, 
C0Terinc[ the whole sur&oe; within 
with a nchly sculptured group of seven 
figures, which have given rise to much 
antiquarian discussion as to the sub- 
ject it represents. Visoonti considers 
It to refer to the fecundation of Egypt 
produced by the overflowing of the 
Nile, personified by the figure of an 
old man seated beneath a tree ; whilst 
Quaranta supposes it to be relative to 
the festival of the harvest, instituted 
by Alexander the Great when he 
founded Alexandria. 

The presses on the right-hand wall 
contain, first, several articles of food 
and of household use— dates, walnuts, 
figs, pine-kernels, pom^ranate-seeds, 
eggft oil desiccated, &c Not the least 
curious object here is a loaf of bread 
on which is impressed the baker's 
name, Q. Cranius. Portions of nets, 
with the needles used in making them ; 
jars, in earthenware and glass, con- 
,taining oil, olives, and grain; corks 
for bottles; and a slab with spatula for 
preparing pills. There are also several 
carbonised remains of wearing apparel. 
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of ropes, nets, &c. Id one of these 
presses is the purse, containing coins 
of the reign of Clandias, found with 
the skeleton in a house at Pompeii, 
lu two other presses are preserved the 
contents of a colour - dealer^s shop, 
consisting of masses of different 
colours, all metallic, of sulphur, 
pumicestone, talc — in this case a rariety 
of foliated gypsum; and in that on 
the rt. of the entrance is a large speci- 
men of Amianthus tissue or cloth, 
used in burning and collecting the 
ashes of the dead — it was found in a 
cinerary urn near Vasto, in the 
Abruzxi; beneath some interesting 
sculptures in ivory of recent discoyery 
at Pompeia, amongst which a small 
statue of Hercules, nearly in the same 
pose as the Ercole Famese ; fragments 
of a small group which appears to have 
been a copy of the Toro Famese ; and 
a smtfll statue of Venus, remarkable 
for being covered with a gold coatine- 
In a series of glass cases in the 
centre of the room are the cameos, 
intaglios, rings, &c Some of the 
cameos are very beautiful: such as 
Jupiter destroying the Titans ; a fine 
head of Medusa; lola with the club 
of Hercules ; a head of Lysimmachus 
homed; a copy of the part of the 
Toro Famese group which represents 
the son of Antiope releasing Dirce 
from the bull's head, apd which is said 
to have been used under M. Angelo's 
direction in the restoration of that 
celebrated specimen of ancient statnaiy; 
a good head of Augustus, and one of 
Hberins in paste. Amongst the intag- 
lios are a good likeness of Galba j a 
cornelian in the form of a bulla, with 
the heads of Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucilla engraved upon it ; a cornelian 
with the hetA of Apollo, surrounded 
by the 12 signs of the Zodiac ; Ajaz 
and Cassandra, &c In the 3rd case 
are several specimens of onyx and 
cornelian prepared for the work of 
the cameo engraver. The 4th case 
contains a very rich collection of 
finger-rings. One from Ruvo has a 
large but coarse emerald set into it : 
the stoue is |>ierced with a cavity, in 
which poison is supposed to have been 
aecretecL A massive gold ring with 



a fine male head, probably of Brutus : 
it was discovered near Capua last year, 
and, being purchased by the king for 
double the value of the metal, forms 
one of the important additions of 
recent date to the collection of Oggetti 
PreMiosi. 



XIII. The NoMiSMATic Collection 
numbers, it is said, 40,000 specimens, 
and is particularly rich in medals and 
coins of Magna GrsDcia, Sicily, and of 
the Middle Ages: it has remained 
closed for several years, and permission 
under no circumstances can at present 
be obtained to visit it. 



XIV. The Museum OF Sm ALL Bbonzbs 
occupies 7 spacious rooms, and brings 
before us the objects of every-day life 
of the inhabitants of Pompeii. As most 
of them indicate their use, we shall 
only point out the most remarkable. 
The marble floors in all the rooms have 
been brouffht from ancient edifices at 
Pooipeii, Herculaneum, Capri, &c., after 
having undergone, however, consider- 
able repairs. 1st Boom, containing 
chiefiy kUohon vtmaUs, such as kettles, 
caldrons, saucepans, ^ing^Mins, &e. 
In the centre on a mosaic table is a 
portable stove, with a compartment 
surrounding for heating water, on the 
same principles as in our modem kitchen- 
ranges. In the presses may be seen 
moulds for jellies, in the form of birds, 
rabbits, hares, &c.: the collection of 
steelyards, balances, and weights is 
very interesting. Signor Pademi, when 
they were discovered at (H), in 1768, 
communicated to the Roval Society of 
London that many of the scales and 
balances, and all the weights, were 
similar to those now in use at Na- 
ples. One pair of scales has its beam 
graduated, with a moveable weight 
attached to it, to mark the fractional 
parts. One of the steelyards is marked 
on the beam with Roman numerals from 
X to xxxx, and bears an inscription 
showing that it was verified or compared 
in the Capitol, in the reign of Vespa- 
sian: — ^BXACTA. IN. CAPiTo. Several of 
the counterpoises of these steelyards 
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present some points of interest One of 
them is in the fonn of a bust of Rome 
▼earing a helmet decorated with small 
figures of Romulus and Remus, and in- 
scribed with the name of Augustus. 
The lamps and lamp-stands present re- 
markable yariety and grace of invention 
and of form, some with fine reliefs ; in 
the centre a most beautiful tripod sup- 
porting a brazier. — 2nd Room, containing 
candelabra. In the centre is one of the 
most elegant candelabrums yet dis- 
covered at P. It stands 3 ft. high, and 
is thus described by Messrs. Clarke and 
Malkin: — ^''On a rectangular plinth 
rises a rich an^lar pillar, crowned by a 
capricious capital. On the front of the 
pillar is a comic mask, and on the oppo- 
site side the head of a bull, with the 
Greek word Bucranion. From the ex- 
treme points of the abacus, four orna- 
mented branches project; the lamps 
which now hang from them, though an- 
cient also, are not Uiose which belonged 
to the stand, and were not found with 
it. . . The pillar is not placed in the cen- 
trCy but at one end of the plinth. . . The 
spMse thus obtained may have served 
as^ a stand for the oil-vase used in trim- 
ming the lamps. The plinth is inlaid 
with silver, representing vine-leaves, 
{[rapes, &c., the leaves of which are of 
silver, the stem- and fruit of bright 
brass. On one side is an altar with a fire 
n^n it ; on the other a Bacchus naked, 
with his thick hair plaited and bound 
with ivy. He rides on a nanther, and 
has his 1. hand in the attituae of holding 
reins which time probabl v has destroyed : 
with the rt he raises a drinkin^hom." 
3rd iZoom, containing SaorifciaT VeaaeU, 
The marble floor is from Stabise. Two 
seats, or bisellia, in bronze, with inlaid 
ornaments in si Wer, and heads of horses 
and swans, of beautiful workmanship, 
like that found at Osimo, now in the Mu- 
seum of the CoUegio Romano at Rome ; 
a very curious venel for heating water 
(1386), on the principle of our tea-urns, 
with a space for charcoal in the centre, 
like in the Russian aamovar ; and another 
apparatus (1384) on the same principle 
of the water surrounding the fire, on a 
handsome tripod; a lovely tripod 0359) 
for a brazier, each armornamentea with 
winged sphinxes, and the rim of the 



brazier itself decorated with reliefs of 
flower-wreaths and bulls' heads ; a fine 
tassa, or flat bowl (1436), with inlaid 
flowers in silver ; a small statne of a child 
(1462) carrying off a goose; a sitting 
Mercury ; one of the finest vases from 
Herculaneum, and with relieft of a stag 
and bull attacked by griffons; a Greek 
helmet (2605) from Ruvo, enclosing the 
skull of its owner. In the centre of this 
room are several lead vessels for hold- 
ing water, with rude cast reliefs; 
and a tricUninm (1393), used by the 
Romans at their meals. — 4th Boom, the 
marble flooring Arom Herculaneum : the 
principal objects here consist of arms, 
both from Magna Grsecia and Roman. 
On the presses stand military trophies, 
consisting of shields, helmets, vere®, 
spears, &c. : four of these were dis- 
covered in the Greek tombs at Pestum 
and Ruvo. One of the finest specimens 
of Roman armour is a helmet (2888), 
with reliefs of the death of Priam and 
Cassandra, and of the flight of ^neas: 
it was discovered at Pompeii. On the 
wails are several bell gongs, with their 
flappers in iron; in the presses nu- 
merous inscriptions ; and in the centre 
of the room a fine oval vase (2789), with 
combating Samnite gladiators for the 
handles; it has inlaid ornaments in 
silver. — 5th Room, oontuning surgical 
and musical instruments, &c. The mar- 
ble floor is from Pompeii. In the centre, 
on a mosaic table (P), is a very elegant 
portable stove, used probably for warm- 
ing the rooms and for boiling water. 
The surgical instruments are very cu- 
rious, and differ little from many now 
in use. One of these instruments is 
very similar to the ^MCM/timti^m which 
was invented as a new instrument in 
modern times. This collection will be 
well worth a detailed examination of 
the professional traveller. The writing 
materials comprise numerous ink vases 
with remains of ink; one of which 
with seven fiices, found at Turri- 
cium, the modem Terlixxi, in the pro- 
vince of Bari, has the seven divinities 
that presided over the days of the week, 
inlaid in silver — it is probably of the 
age of Trsjan; it was illustrated by 
Martorelli in two 4to.-voU., de Theca 
Calamaria; the calamus, the style 
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and itt. cas«, the tabulae or tablets 
coTeied with wax and separated from 
each other by a button or umbilicus, 
which prevented the pages touching 
when closed, and a reed cut in the form 
of a modem pen. The musical instru- 
ments comprise the flute, the sistrum, 
cymbab of brass^and a singular clarionet 
without lateral holes but surrounded 
by metal tubes, the real object of which 
has neyer been satisfactorily explained. 
The tesseres, or tickets, for the theatre 
are numbered. The bells for cattle pre- 
sent no difference from those which are 
still in use in the country. The articles 
for the toilet comprise mirrors of metal, 
pins, ivory bodkins, rings, necklaces, 
oombe, earrings, bracelets, hairpins, the 
ornaments called bulls, and pots of 
rouge. Loaded and ordinary dice. The 
disteffi, spindles, thimbles, and small 
spinning wheels show what were the 
enief occupations of the Roman ladies. 
A rer^ curious instrument of seven 
tubes in ivory covered with bronze, 
nmilar to the modem bagpipe of the 
Abnuzi mountaineers, found in the 
barracks at Pompeii. The other articles 
include dooi^hin^ of bronse, locks, 
keys (a set of which were found with a 
skeleton in the House of Diomed at 
Pompeii), latches, bolts, door-handles 
liehly worked, screws, bridles, stirrups, 
&c On each side of the door are tne 
celebrated Hssaclbian Tablio, two 
square plates of bronse, found, in 1732, 
at Luoe, on the bank of the Salandrella, 
near the site of ancient Heradeia, and 
illustrated by Biaasocchi. The first 
Table, engraved 900 years before the 
Christian era, describes a field sacred 
to Bacchus, which had been appro- 
priated by some inhabitants of ue- 
racleia; it records the steps taken, in a 
general assembly of the citisens, to re- 
store the land to its religious uses, to 
define its boundaries, to settle the terms 
OB which it was to be let, the mode m 
which it was to be cultivated, &c. 
The second Table records the same 
arrangements in regard to a field sa- 
cred to Minerva. Both inscriptions are 
in Greek characters. The reverse side 
of the latter has on it a Latin inscrip- 
tion, a flagment of the Zex Servilia, 
issued B.C. 45, relative to the census 



of the population of towns, in regard 
to the distribution of bread and the* 
making of the roads: it is a most 
important document for the municipal 
law of ancient Italy. A portion of 
the first table had been sold at Rome 
in 1735 to one of the Fairftix fiunily, 
who carried it to England, where 
it was published by Maittaire in 1736. 
The Cavaliere Guevara recovered it, 
and presented it to Charles III. Be- 
fore the window the iron stocks found 
in the quarter of the soldiers at Pom- 
peii, consisting, like those still seen in 
some of our English country towns, of 
a set of rings pla<^ on an horizontal bu*, 
closed by another moveable one ; four 
skeletons were found with this instru- 
ment of punishment, and are supposed 
to have belonged to prisoners at the time 
the town was overwhelmed.— €th Boom 
contains miscellaneous objects. On the 
table in centre some fine bronse vases ; 
in the 1st press on right a veiy curious 
and highly ornamented farrier's hoof- 
cutter; several fieshhooks, similar to 
those so long supposed to have been 
instruments of Christian martyrdom ; 
in one of the presses a collection of 
lead weights, b<«ring the words Em is 
and Habebis impressed ; several beso- 
ti All lamps ; on the floor are leaden vases 
used by the ancients for containing 
water ; an iron furnace made of bars of 
that metal, &c — 7th Boom, containing 
objects discovered daily at P or other 
places. As the objects here are con- 
stantlv varying, any notice of them 
would be useless. The collection of 
small bronzes is about to be re-arranged : 
indeed, no part of the Museo Borbonico 
more requires it, from the indiscrimtnate 
mixture of objects of eveiy kind : let us 
hope that a good descriptive catalogue 
will be one of the results of this change. 

XV. CoLLBcnoN or Italo-Gbxxk 
OB EfTBUSCAM VasBs. — One of themoct 
important in Europe. It contains up- 
wsrds of 3000 specimens arranged in a 
suite of 8 rooms, at the extremihr of 
the Halls of the Small Bronzes. Here, 
as elsewhere in the Museo Borbonico, 
the visitor must depend in a great 
measure on the illiterate custodes for 
an explanation of its contents, or refer 
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to Aloe's catalogae, irhich describes 
the most important specimens; each 
has a number on a yellow paper, in 
general those to irhich Al«ie*s notices 
refer. The rooms are paved in 
ancient mosaics, all greatly restored 
and repaired. Ut or Circular Haii 
contains seyeral of the smaller vases 
from Southern Italy, the ground iu 
general black, the paintings white or 
coloured ; the large black vases with 
gilding on the uecki in the form of an 
Etruscan necklace, are from Cumie, 
closely resembling those from the Cy- 
renacia in the British Museum. In the 
centre of the room, the vase No. 507, 
found at Armento, represents the Gods 
presiding over the feasts of the Jmber- 
valia ; three in the style of those from 
Cervetri, with rude black and red 
fibres arranged in xones ; one (2516) 
with representations of lions, antelopes, 
and other animals. In the presses are 
several for domestic use in coarse 
black ware, similar to those found at 
Chiusi and Sarteano, &c., in Tuscany. 
Two modelsof Italo-Greek tombs have 
been placed in this room, to show how 
the vases of the collection have been 
generally found.— 2iid iioom. The mo- 
saic here is formed of coloured marbles, 
and represents flowers and naval em- 
blems. Vase No. 1183, of a beautiful 
shape, from the Basilicata, represents 
Cupid in his chariot, the ^[ures white 
on a black ground; 1193. the carrying 
off of Pans; 2715. Perseus slaying 
Medusa on one side, and on the other 
the metamorphosis of Pqsasus ; 2028. 
Hercules carrying off the Tnpod; 1150. 
Agamemnon carrying off the daughter 
of Chryres; 1193. combat with the 
Amaxons on one side, and Theseus and 
Antiope on the other. — Srd Boom, The 
floor a handsome black and white 
mosaic from Pompeii. 1182. A sacri- 
fice, allowing various utensils used, 
amongst others a painted Etruscan vase ; 
1184. a combat of the Centaurs and 
Lapithas ; 1368. a veiy valuable vase 
representing the sepulchral cippus of 
a certain Laius, surrounded by plants 
of the funereal asphodelus, with a 
Greek inscription; 1505. Ampelus 
riding on a panther, with a genius above 
and a chic^ below, from S. Agata dei 



Goti, the ancient Saticula ; 150.9. com- 
bat over the body of Patroclus.— 4M 
Boom, The white and black mosaic on 
the floor represents sea monsters and 
dolphins, surrounded by the walls of a 
town, and a fisherman with his net in 
the centre. — Hth Room, The mosaic here 
is in white, black, and coloured marbles. 
2033. Perseus presenting the head of 
Medusa to Minerva; 2031. Pelops and 
GEnomaus swearing on the conditions 
of their victory before the statue of 
Diana, with (he gods above ; to each 
personage is the name affixed in Greek 
characters. 2025. The nuirriage of 
Bacchus and Ariadne ; above three per- 
sonages in a chariot followed by Diana, 
from Armento. In this apartment are 
some of the finest vases, as regards exe- 
cution, in the Museum. The pearl per- 
haps of the collection (2360), placed on 
a colunm, and under glass, was found at 
Nola, and is in as goSod preservation as 
the day it came out of the potter's fur- 
nace. It represents the ^ttrn«n<7o/7Voy, 
with the leading incidents of the closing 
scene of the Iliad. At the altar is Priam, 
prepared to receive the deathblow from 
Pyrrhus, while the dead body of Polites 
lies at his feet, Hecuba is sittins dis- 
consolate on the ground, and Ulysses 
and Diomed stand by, spectators of the 
scene. Beyond this group is Ajax 
threatening (Cassandra with death, as 
she clinss to the Palladium for safety. 
In the custance, JEneas is seen with 
Anchises on his back, and. leading 
Ascanius to the ships. The vase is 
marked with the Greek word KAA02, 
to signify bow beautiful it was consi- 
dered by the ancients. 9359. A fine 
vase from Ruvo, with the combat of 
Achilles and Penthesilea; 2337. a very 
beautiful vase or olla, with a repre- 
sentation of the Greek Neonia, or 
Roman Vmalia, the closing feast of the 
vintage, with a sacrifice to Bacchus— it 
was found at Nocera; 2351. a Baccha- 
nalian procession, headed by Marsyas 
and brought up by Oinos, Bacchus, and 
Mystis ; 2349. an Indian Bacchus and 2 
Oentaurs despatching a Greek warrior ; 
2347. the Apotheoris of Hercules.— 6<A 
iZoom. The floor here is formed of a 
mosaic from Herculaneum, in coloured 
marbles. The gigantic vase (2960) in 
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the ceiOr^ of the room was found at 
RuTO ; 2365. a handsome one with paint- 
ing of a Terv ancient Gtyle, with coloared 
figures of Jupiter in a chariot accom- 
panied by Mercury and Minerra, and on 
the opposite side a comlMt In the 
presses around is a fine collection of 
paters, or shallow yases with handles, 
many having representations of fishes 
and animals. The series of coloured 
painted vases in this room is also very 
beautiful.— 7 CA Boom, The presses here 
are filled with vases of a miscellaneous 
kind ; the drinking^iups in the shape 
of bearded heads of men, of horses and 
stags, are very beautiful ; in the press 
at one of the ani^les of the room is a very 
handsome bottle-shaped vase, with re- 
Heft representing the history of Bfar- 
syas; others (US, 473, 2898) of the 
same shape are ^It ; a lar^ one (2087) 
of Hercules slayms the Mmotaurs, and 
another (2106) or Hercules and Cen- 
taurs, are in the best style of ceramic 
painting. Sth Room, The mosaic of the 
floor here is in coloured marbles from 
Pompeia. The remarkable objects here 
are tne 5 gigantic vases on the floor of 
the apartment, from Ruvo and Canoea, 
all placed on ancient and moveable 
pedestals, the bottom of each ending 
m a cone that fits into a corresponding 
base in pottery, the latter rarely deco- 
rated ; one (2716) has upwards of 70 
figures painted on it, the principal 
subject being the death of ArohemoruSi 
■on of Lycurgus and Eurydioe; on 
the narrow part is the history of 
Onomaus and Pelops; several of 
the figures on this vase, which was 
discovered at Ruvo, have their Greek 
names affixed. Another (2717), also 
from Ruvo, is remarkable for the 
has - reliefii in red terracotta on the 
neck; the paintings below represent 
Diana in her car drawn by stags» and 
Hercules carrying off the Cretan bull ; 
2718 is the laroest known painted 
rase, being 5 xt. 8 in. high, and 
7 ft 2 in circumference, the principal 
subjects being combats of the Greeks 
and Trojans, of Achilles and Penthe- 
silea, &c; 2882, from Oanosa, 
although not so laige, is one of the 
most intereating in the Museum : the 
paintings on it represent Darius medi- 



tating the conquest of Greece, with 
Jupiter and Mercury assuring Greece 
of their support, all the princi|Hii 
figures having their names affixed in 
Greek characters. The last of the 
large vases in the centre of the room, 
also from Canosa, 2883, repi^sents the 
story of Perseus delivering Andro- 
meda. 



XVI. The Gallery of Paintings 
contains some works of the highest 
class, which stand out like gems from 
the mass of indifferent pictures, nearly 
900, which serve only to illustrate the 
history of the inferior schools. Permis- 
sion to copy is granted br the Ma^or- 
domo Maggiore. The Gallei^ is di- 
vided into (on the 1. of the staircase) — 
I. the Italian schools and masterpieces ; 
^on the rt) II. the Neapolitan and 
roreign schools. We shall only notice 
some of the most remarkable/ pictures 
in each room. 



i a. Ths Italian Schools. 

1st Room. Lodooioo Caracci\ The 
Entombment of the Sayiour. — Ottercino 
St Jerome inspired to write his Meditar 
tions. — ^tMtio, St. John the Evaiuj^list. 

2nd Ro6m. Lanfranoo, The Virgin 
and Child, with St Francis in Adora- 
tion. — Lodooioo Caracci, The Fall of 
Simon Magus. 

Srd Room. A!banif Santa Rosa, of 
Viterbo, in Glory. -^Gttido, The Infant 
Saviour sleeping near the Symbols of 
Uie Passion ; Ulysses in the Island of 
the Phseacians (badly restored). — Amu" 
hate Caracci, A satirioil picture of Cara- 
vaggio, who is represented as a savage. 
In one comer is Caracci himself, 
laughing ^at his rival. — Parmegianino, 
Portrait of Ameriflo Vespucci; The 
Virgin caresung the Infiuit Saviour, 
very graceful and expressive. — Bsmar* 
dino Lmnif St John the Baptist. — 
Dommichino, St John the Evangfelist — 
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98, E. Serani, Timodea hurling the 
Thracian Captain into the well.— 99, 
Saivator Rosa^ St. Roch in the Desert. 

4th Room (a 4). \ld, Parmegianino, 
The Annunciation. — 125, Corregffio, A 
Study for the Deposition from the Cross ; 
Sketch of the Nativity. — Schidane, The 
numerous works of this painter exe- 
cuted for Ranuccio I., Duke of Parma, 
passed into the Farnese collection: — 
Nl, The Holy Family in Glory, with 
Saints; Christ reviled by the People; 
144, Irene dressing the wounds of St. 
Sebastian.— 145, Cesare da Sesto, The 
Adoration of the Magi, considered one 
of his finest works. 

5th; Room (a 5). 176, Sebastiano del 
Piombo, A Portrait, called that of Anne 
Boleyu. — Tintoretto, Portrait of a Vene- 
tian Gentleman. — 180, ScMdone, Jesus 
before Herod. — 180, Schiaconi, Christ 
before Pilate.— 181, Gwoanni Bellini, 
The Holy Family, with St. Barbara and 
other figures, among which Bellini's 
own portrait — 181, Qarofalo, The 
Arrival of the Ma£^. — Qiorgione^ A 
Portrait, probably of himself. — 189, 
BatscmOf Sketch of the fresco of St 
Benedict supplving the Multitude with 
Bread, nainted for the Refectory of 
Monte Casino. — 194, Bartolommeo Vicar 
rim. The Vir^n and Child throned, 
with several Samts. It bears the paint- 
er*s name and the date of 1465. — 197, 
AMm Hevarini, The Virg^ and Child 
with two taints, sign^ and dated 
1485. 

6th Room (a 6). 208-219, CanaUtti, 
Twelve Views of Venice. — 220, Anni- 
bale Caraceij The Virgin, with the Infimt 
Saviour, and S. Francesco d'Assisi in 
adoration, painted on agate. — 223, 
mian. Portrait of his Wife, in a black 
dress: 236, Portrait of a Cardinal; 
226, Portrait, supposed to be of Giulio 
Clovio.— 229, Holbein, Portrait of Eras- 
mus, interesting not only on account of 
the friendship which subsisted between 
them, but uso from its bearing the 
signature of Holbein.— 236, Paolo Ve- 
ronese (?), Portrait of Cardinal Bembo. 
—237, Tintoretto, The Saviour accom- 
panied by the Apostles; the naked 
man, whisperinff in the Saviour's ear, 
is supposd to be Lazarus ; 240, Por- 
trait of Don John of Austria. 

[8. Italy.-] 



7th Room (a 7). S. Francesco d*Assisi 
at prayer; The Descent of the Holy 
Spirit— Pw^-o da Cortona, The Holy 
Family.— Girto Maratta^ The Holy 
Family. — Parmegianino, The Holy 
Family.— 286, Potmrni, The Reception 
of Charles III., escorted by Gran- 
dees of Spain, by Benedict XIV., in the 
Palace of Monte Cavallo ; 246, Charles 
III., accompanied by a numerous re- 
tinue, on the Piazza of St Peter's; 
The Coliseum, with the Arch of Cou- 
stantine and other Ruins. — 267, Pietro 
Perugino, The Virgin and Child, with 
the Magi in the distance, and a very 
pleasing landscape; 262, The Virgin 
and Child, with St John the Baptist 
— 264, PinturiocMo, The Assumption of 
the Virgin.— 269, Baphael (?),The Virgin 
with the Infant Saviour and S. John. — 
280, Filippino Lippi (?), The Holy Fa- 
mily. 265, The Holy j^unily, a repeti- 
tion of the Madonna del Passeggio of 
the Bridgewater gallery. — 276, Saeao* 
ferrato. The Holy Family at their daily 
occupations. 



{a 8.) Gallery or Capi i>*Opbba. 

351, Baeaatio, The Raising of Lasams, 
esteeined one of his finest works. — 376, 
Oiooamu Bellim^ The Transfiguration, a 
fine picture, with a pleasing landscape. 
—375, Annibale Caracci, The PiBii, the 
dead body of Christ in the lap of the Ma- 
donna, attended by weepms angels, 
pointing to the instruments oi the Pas- 
sion. The youthful Hercules sitting 
between the roads of Virtue and Vice. — 
373, Agoatino Caracci, Rinaldo in the en- 
chant^ gardens of Armida. — 377, Po^h 
doro da Caraoaggio, Christ bearing the 
Cross. The scene is the meeting of 
Santa Veronica and the Saviour at the 
moment when he sinks under the 
weight — 340, Claude Lorraine, The 
"Egerxan Landscapb ;" a celebrated 
picture with temples and lakes, in the 
forei^und of which is the Nymph 
Egeria, attended by her companions. 
— 341, Correggio, Tbb Maslbiaob op St. 
CATHsaiNB; a small picture, admitted 
by all critics to be one of the happiest 
examples of the (pace and hannony 
of colour for which Correggio was 
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remarkable. The subject, taken from 
one of the visions of St. Catherine, 
represents her betrothal to the infant 
Sariour, who is placing the ring npon 
her finger, while the Madonna, one of 
the sweetest faces which Correggio ever 
painted, guides his hand with an ex- 
pression of tenderness. In the counte- 
nance of St. Catherine meekness and 
beauty are combined with innocence 
and gracefulness. She holds the palm- 
branch of martyrdom in her right band, 
while the sword lies npon the block on 
which she kneels.— 346, The" Zinoa- 
RBLUk," or the " Madonna delConiglio," 
a most beautiful and touching composi- 
tion. It represents the Madonna resting 
during the flight out of Egypt, with the 
in&nt Sayiour sleeping in her lap. It 
deriyes the name of ''Zingarella" (or 
the Gipsy) from the turban worn by 
the Madonna, and that of the "Ma- 
donna del Coniglio" from the rabbit 
•<coni^o) introduced in the foreground. 
361, The Madonnar sloping, with the 
iiifant Saviour lying on her bosom; a 
composition full of grace and tenderness. 
— 355, 366, Copin of^ Corregaio, two pic- 
tures of the Coronation of the Virgin b^ 
the Saviour ; they are copies, by Anni- 
.bole Caraoei, of the frescoes executed 
by CorrefiKio in the tribune of San Gio- 
vanni at Parma, which were destroyed 
in enlarging the choir of the ch. in 1584. 
Although copies b^ a painter of another 
school, they are fiuthful representations 
of Correggio's style and colouring. 
— ^344, Domenickino, The Guabdiam An- 
gel defending Innocence from the snares 
of the Evil Spirit, and directing her to 
Heaven. One of the most pure and 
charming compositions in the gallery. 
It was painted for a Sicilian nmily, 
whose arms are upon the jpicture, 
and was bought by the late king for 
80,000 piastres. It bears the name of 
the pamter and the date 1615. — 339, 
Albert Durer, The NATivrrr. The 
Virgin and Joseph under the ruins of 
an ancient portico are adoring the in- 
tuit Saviour, while angels and cheru- 
bims celebrate the birUi of our Lord. 
By the side are the burghers of Nurem- 
berg, by whom the picture was com- 
missioned, attended by St. Margaret 
holding a crucifix, and by persons be- 



longing to various religious orders. A 
beautinil landscape fills up the back- 
ground. The whole picture is remark- 
able for its varied composition and rich 
colouring. It bears Durer's monogram, 
and the date 1512.-^79, Oarofah, The 
Dead Cheist, with the Three Marys, 
St. John, and Nicodemus weeping over 
the body. It is considered Garofalo's 
masterpiece. — 374, Guercino, The Mag- 
dalen, a beautiful and finely colour^ 
picture. — 349, Bernardino Zumi, The 
Virgin and Child, highly finished, and 
rich in colouring. — 338, Pahna Vecchio, 
St John the Baptist recommending to 
the protection of the Madonna two 
members of the Venetian family of 
Vidmani, with St. Jerome on the left of 
the group. — 359, SimonePapa ( Vecchio)^ 
St. Jerome and St James invoking the 
protection of the Archangel Michael for 
two noble Neapolitans, for whom this 
picture was painted. — 373^armegianmo, 
Portrait of a Knight, called without any 
kind of reason, that of CHRraroPHEE 
CoLumus. — 369, Portrut of his Mis- 
tress, in a singular but rich .costume. — 
365, SMxutiano del Piombo, a Portrut 
called of AlezanderVI.; but as that Pope 
died when Sebastiano was only seven 
years of ajge, it is believed that it is 
the portrait of Clement VII. (Giulio 
de' Medici), mentioned by Vasari, who 
says that Clement did not then wear 
the beard by which he was afterwards 
distinpished. — 364, The Holy Family : 
the Virgin is represented covering the 
infant &iviour with a veil ; a picture of 
great celebrity and beautjr. — 368, Ra- 
phaal. The Holt Famtlt, called the 
** Madonna col divino amore." The in- 
fant Saviour is sitting on the Virgin's 
knee and blessing St. John, while Eliza- 
beth suppiorts his arm, and Joseph stands 
looking on in the background. Nothing 
can be imaj|[ined more pleasing than 
this composition. Some German critics 
have attributed the picture to Giulio 
Romano; but it hem abundant evi- 
dence that it is the work of Raphael. 
It was painted for Lionello da Carpi, 
from whom it passed to his son, the 
Cardinal da Carpi. — 371, Portrait of 
the Chevalier Tibaldeo.~372, Por- 
trait of Cardinal Passerini. — 369, A 
PoRTBAiT of Leo X., sitting at a table^ 
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and attended by the Cardinal Giulio 
de' Medici (afterwards Clement VII.) 
and Cardinal de' Rossi, by Raphael. 
It has often been maintained, especially 
by the Neapolitans, that this picture is 
the original, and that the picture at 
Florence is the copy. This assertion, 
however, is totally at yariance with 
the history of the copy as related by 
Vasari. It appears that when Fe- 
derigo II., Duke of Mantua, passed 
through Florence on his way to Rome 
to pay his respects to Clement VII., 
he was so struck by the beauty of Ra- 
phael's picture, then hanging in the 
palace of the Medici, that he be^ed 
the Pope to present it to him. The 
Pope granted the request, and sent 
orders to Ottaviano de' Medici, then 
Regent at Florence, to have the picture 
removed to Mantua accordingly. Ot- 
taviano, unwilling that Florence should 
lose 80 fine a work of art, employed 
Andrea del Sarto to paint an exact copy, 
which was sent to Mantua, and received 
by the Duke with great satisfaction. 
Even Giulio Romano, who was then 
living at Mantoa, had no sospicion of 
the originality, and it was only when 
Vasari arrived at Mantua that he was 
undeceived. Vasari had been a pupil 
of. Andrea del Sarto, and was an inmate 
in the palace of Ottaviano de' Medici 
when Andrea was jiainting his copy. 
He was therefore a witness of the whole 
transacdon, and as a proof of the fiirt 
he pointed out to Giulio Romano the 
sign made by Andrea to distinguish his 
woric, adding that this^sign was neces- 
sary because, when the two pictures 
** were together, it was not possible to 
say which was hj Raphael, and which 
by Andrea." This sign, it is said, was 
Andrea's own name, written on the 
edge of the panel, and therefore con- 
cealed by the fhune. If this statevient 
be correct, it is evident that there would 
be no difficulty in ascertaining which 
is the original, and which the eopj. — 
380, /hx fioHohmmeo, The Assumption, 
with St. John and St Catherine kneel- 
ing bdow. — Giulio Bomano^ The Holt 
Family, called the ** Madonna della 
Gatta," perhaps the finest of Giulio's 
works. It resembles Raphael's Holy 
Family called '*The Pearl," in the Mu- 



seum of Madrid. — 343. Andrea del Sario, 
Bramante showing the plan of a build- 
ing to the Duke of Urbino. — 345, ScAi- 
done. Charity, a very true and pathetic 
picture. — 847, Cupid in meditation. — 
381, Sodoma, The Resurrection.— 33C, 
SpagrwletU), Silenus and the Satyrs, a 
powerful and charactei-istic picture, 
bearing the inscription — Josephus y 
Rihera ffispanus Vaicntin, et Academicus 
Homanus faciebat ParteJiope, 1626. — 353, 
St. Jerome startled from his prayers 
by the sound of the last trump ; a 
picture hardly to be surpassed in power 
of execution and truth of colouring. 
— 337, IHtum, The celebrated Magda- 
len in prayer, her eyes swollen with 
weeping, and her countenance expres- 
sive of the deepest penitence, but still 
retaining all her charms. It bears 
Titian's name. — 342, Portrait of Pope 
Paul III. (Famese), one of his best 
and most interesting portraits ; painted 
at Rome in 1546, as a commission 
for Cardinal Famese, bv whose invita- 
tion he had visited that capital. — 
367, Portrait of Paul III. attended by 
his nephew Pier-Luigi and a Cardinal 
348, Portrait of Philip II. of Spain; 
a masterpiece of portraiture, poweifally 
expressive of the haugh^ projector of 
the Armada. The inscription, TUtanus 
F., Eques Ccbs., F,^ commemorates the 
order of knighliiood conferred upon the 
painter by Charles V., with an annual 
revenue of 200 crowns, chargeable on 
the Treasury of Naples. — 866, Marcello 
Vmusti, A copy of the Last Judg- 
ment of Michael Angelo, executed in 
the Sistine Chi^l under the direction of 
Michael Angelo himself^ who esteemed 
it so highly that he presented it to Car- 
dinal Farnese. — 360, Andrea Soiario, or lo 
Zingaro, The Virgin and Child throned, 
attended by St Peter, St Paul, St Se- 
bastian, St Asprenus, Santa Candida, 
and other saints. One of his most in- 
teresting productions : the Madonna is 
a portrait of Joanna II. The female 
figure on the right of St Peter is the 
daughter of Colantonio del Fiore, to 
win whose hand Soiario became an 
artist The last figure at the extreme 
left behind St Asprenus is the punter 
himself. 

b2 
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§ 6. Byzantine, Neapolitan, and 
OTHER Italian Schools. 

1st Room, opening out of the landiug- 
place on the opposite side of the great 
stairs (b 1). — Byzantine and early Ita- 
lian Sclioole. — The Saviour with the 
Madonna and St. John the Evangelist, 
a Triptycou.— The Trinity with the 
two Archfingels in adoration ; below, 
the Virein and Child between St. 
Basil and St. Athauasius. It bears the 
name of the painter, Filippo Qtiella, 
13th cent. — St. George and the Dragon 
(nth cent.)— The Saviour .with the 
symbols of the Eucharist, painted on 
silyer (12th cent.) — Early Neapolitan 
School.— 93, Lo Zingaro, The Virgin and 
Child throned, with St. Jeromei Beato 
Nicola Martyr, and another Saint ; in a 
lunette above, the Martyrdom of B. Ni- 
cola, with a portrait of Ferdinand of 
Aragon as St. Nicholas, in a rich dress 
kneeling before the Virgin. — 104, Jtfiw*- 
tro Bimone, The Virgin in Prayer, on 
panel. — Gemuuro dy &la, St. Anne, with 
the infimt Virgin and an Angel, formerly 
in itM ch. of the Incoronata. — Maestro 
8tefaaMm$9 St. James and two An^ls, on 
panel. — Zingaro, The Holy Spirit de- 
scending on the Vixvin and Apostles. — 
88, Silffeatro Buoni, The Assumption of 
the Virnn, with the Apostles weeping 
for her l>eath ; remarkable for the ex- 
pression giyen to the heads of the Apos- 
tles: dated 1336.— The Virgin and Child 
throned, attributed to TUddeo Qaddi, — 
Calabre§e (Mattia Preti), His own Por- 
trait, represented in the act of painting 
the portrait of his mistress. — 61, Carh 
Ooppokif The Largo del Mercato during 
the Plaffue of 1656, with the Scaffold 
erected xor the Execution of those who 
were supposed to have introduced it. — 
94, Criecuolo, The Martyrdom of St. Ste- 
phen ; St. Pftul is introduced as a young 
man, a spectator of the scene. — 89, Fi- 
lippo Maztola, The Deposition from the 
Cross, with the painter's name and the 
date 1500.— 90, Id, A good Deposition. 
1 20, The Virgin with St. Chiara and St. 
Agnes.— 5, Micoo Spckiaro^ Portrait of 
Masaniello smokine his Pipe. — 46, View 
of the Largo del Mercatello during the 
Plague of 1656. — 47, The Reyolution of 



Masaniello in 1647, remarkable for its 
variety of costumes and its exact re- 
presentation of national character. — 
48, The munidpalihr of Naples present- 
ing the Keys of the City to John of Aus- 
tria on the Largo del Mercato, in 1648. 
—92, Lo Zingaro, Virgiu, St. Fran- 
cis, and St. Jerome.— 54-84, Several 
small puntings, some Byzantine, 
others of the Florentine masters of the 
14th centy. — Andrea da Salerno, The 
Assumption of the Virgin. The 
Apostles are portraits of the twelve 
principal members of the Accademia 
Ponlaniana daring the presidency of 
the Duca di Montella, by whom this 
picture was commissioned ; among them 
are Sanuazzaro, Giovanni Cotta, and 
Giano Anisio. 

2nd Boom (6 2) contains paintings of 
the more recent Neapolitan school.— 
160, Calabreae {^Mattia Preti), S. Nicholas 
of Bari in ecstasy ; one of his best works. 
—169, Pacecoo di Rosa, S. Peter bap- 
tizing Sta. Candida ; one of his bat- ^ 
works. — 132, Luoa Giordano, The Virgin 
attended by S. Domenico, S. Bosa, and 
other Saints. — 184, St. Francis Xayier 
baptizing the Indians : said to have been 
pamted m three days as a trial of skill. 
—184, Id,, A Deposition. — 163, The 
sketch for the large pietare at Monte 
Cassino of Alexander XL consecrating 
the church there. — 157, // Monrealeee 
(Pietro Notdlt), St. Paul.— 133, Roderigo 
(77 Siciliano\ The Virgin investing S. 
ildephonso with the sacerdotal Robes ; 
one of his best works. — 127, Sakator 
RoeOf Christ cUfpnting in the Tem- 
ple: at the right of the picture ia 
his portrait and monogram. — 129, The 
Parable of the Mote in thy Brother's 
Eye : a singular composition, in which 
the parable is treated literally. — 128» 
Micco Spadaro, The Court of the Certosa 
of S. Martino during the Plague of 1656, 
filled with the principal brethren and 
numerous citizens; among them aro 
Micco Spadaro himself and Salvator 
Rosa. In the left comer of the painting 
above are the Virgin and St Bruno in- 
terceding with the Sayiour, who sends 
St Martin to driye away the Plague, 
personified by a haggard woman. 

3rd Room (6 8). — Cav. d'Arpino, The 
Sayiour praying in the Gardenof Olives, 
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' With a moonliglit effect A Glory of 
Angels, very beantifal. — 222, Ippolito 
BorgAeae, The Deposition from the 
Cross: one of the few works of this 
painter now extant — 243, Criscuoh, a 
'Triptycon: the Trinity contemplating 
the Nativity of the Saviour; it bears 
the painters name and the date 1545. 
— 232, Francesco Curia, The Virgin and 
Child, with S. Domenico, S. Rosa, and 
other Saints ; considered his best work. 
— 194, Pielro DonzcUi, The Crucifixion ; 
portraits of Alfonso and Ferdinand of 
Aragon are introduced on the right of 
the picture. — 221, Ippolito Donzelli, the 
brother, a Crucifixion with the same 
portraits.— 196, 197, Pietro DomeUi, The 
Virgin and a group of SainU. — 220, 
Marco Calabrete^ A fine picture of St 
Augustin disputing with the unbe- 
lievers. — ^229, Cav. Arpmo, Our Lord 
and the Samaritan: 240, id,, S. Ni- 
cholas di Bari; 244, S. Michael.— 
303, ColatUomodel Fiore (?), St. Jerome 

IN HIB StODT extracting THE ThORN 

FROM THE Lion's Poor ; a very cele- 
brated picture, beautifully painted, true 
to nature in every i«rt, delicately 
finished even in the minutest details. 
Ml of power and expression. It 
bears the date 1436, and is said by 
Lanzi to have been painted for the 
ch. of 8. Lorenzo, and to have been 
transferred by the monks on account 
of its great merit to the sacristy, where 
it was the admiration of strangers. In 
spite of this circumstantial statement, 
other critics have latterly attributed it 
to Van Eyck. — 248, Bernardo Lama, 
The Deposition from the Cross, with 
8. Bonaventura contemplating the 
scene, and St Francis kissing tne Sa- 
viour's hand ; in the upper part is the 
Annunciation: a finely composed and 
expressive picture. — 235, Pm^ Negroni, 
The Virgin and Child, with St John, 
considered the masterpiece of this 
painter.— 219, Boderigo (// SioOiano), 
The Trinity contemplating St John 
the Baptist and St Francis ; the master- 
piece of the artist, with his portrait 
and name. — Paeeooo di Bosa, The Ma- 
donna deUe Graxie, a delicate and 
bi^y finished little picture.— 224, Sal- 
vator Bow, S. Francesco di Paola in 
prayer. — 230, Andrea di SaUrtio, The 



Three Miracles of St Nicholas.— 
227, Another painting of the same 
subject. — The Adoration of the Magi, 
a very beautiful picture, universally 
esteemed one of his best works. — 
225, St Benedict throned, with S. 
Maura and S. Placida, and the four 
Doctors of the Latin Church. — 226, 
Fabrizio Santnfcde, The Virgin and Child 
throned, attended by St Jerome and an- 
other saint; with the artist's name, and 
the date 1595.— 206, Spagnoletto. St. Se- 
bastian, a fine half figure, with Spagno- 
Ictto's name. — In a cabinet opening 
out of this chamber aro the two 
Cartoons, bj Bap/taei, of Moses on 
Mount Sinat and the Holy Family ; a 
large one of Men in Armour, attributed 
to Michel Angelo; and several smaller 
ones by An, Caracci, Parmegianino, Dome- 
tuchino, Mazzola, Zuccheri, L.diCredi, &c. 
4th Room (6 4).— 298, F)ra Angelico da 
Fieaole (?), Pope Libcrius, surrounded 
by Cardinals and municipal authorities, 
tracing the foundations of the Ch of 
S. Mana ad Nives at Rome. Painted on 
panel in distemper; remarkable for 
gr^t beauty of expression and for the 
delicacjir of the details. It is with more 
probability attributed to Tommaso di 
Stefkno.— 286, Bernardo OaUi^ The Cru- 
cifixion ; a very ^rand and finely com- 
posed picture^ nchly coloured, and 
universally regarded as his masterpiece. 
—295, Ghirlandajo (?), The Annuncia- 
tion, with St. John and St Andrew.— 
277, A Holy Familv.— 297, Another 
Holy Family and Samts.- 278, Baldas- 
tare Pervxzi, Portrait of Giovanni Ber- 
nardo, the engraver. — 323, Marco da 
Siena, The Circumciuon, containing the 
portraits of himself and his wife; 
one of his best works.— 315, Matteo 
Oiovanni da Siena, The Massacre of 
the Innocents; an expressive but 
exaggerated work by this very rare 
master, painted for the ch. of Sta. Cate- 
rina a Formello. It bears the inscrip- 
tion: Mattetts Joanni de Senia pinxit, 
Mcoccxviii. ; but Lanzi shows that 
Matteo coula not have been in Naples 
in that year, and suggests that an l 
has been omitted, and that the cor- 
rect reading is 1468. 32 % The Ciroum- 
cision.— 275, Andrea del Sario, Virgin 
and Child. 276, A male portrait.— 
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283, Becoafumi, A Deposition. — 290, 
Sandro BoUiceUi, A Holy Pauiily, in- 
correctly attributed to Masaccio. — ^293, 
L. da Credit Nativity.— 296, Tommaso 
di SUfano, The Virgin sarroonded by 
Cherubim, attributed also to Fra An- 
gelico. — 299, BronzmOf A Holy Family. 
—316, L. da Pistoja, A Holy Family.— 
— 319, Cosimo RoaeUi, The ifarriage of 
the Virgin. 

5th Room (6 5). — 363, St^Hittian 
Bourdon, A Holy Family, with a good 
landscape. — 362, Portrait of Ranuccio 
Fame8e.'-378, Albert Cuyp, Portrait of 
the Wife of a Burgomaster of Amster- 
dam ; a delicate and finely-coloured 
gicture. — 380, Rembrandt, Portrait of 
tmself in adraneed age: 331, Portnut 
of Steivens, his pupil : 382, Portrait of 
an Old Man.— 350, Vandyke, Portraits 
of the Princess of Egmond; 353, of a 
Magistrate ; and 376, of a Man un- 
known. —336, Van JByck, A Village 
Festiyal, with his name. — 872, Wottoer- 
nums, a &Touac on the Banks of a River. 
— 848, Claude, A ip)od Landscape. — 
361, IMMn, Portrait of the Emperor 
Maximilian I. 

6th Room (6 6).— 404, Peter Breughel, 
The Parable of the Blind.— 436, Jan 
Breughel, a Village Fair near Rotter- 
dam. — 476-482, Adam ^Isfteimer, six 
pictures on copper, remarkable as speci- 
mens of colouring and minute finish. 
The subjects are: — 1. Ariadne aban- 
doned by Theseus. 2. Ariadne and The- 
seus at the Bath. 3. The Raoe of Gany- 
mede. 4. Dndalus and Icarus. 5. 
The Fall of Icarus. 6. Icarus carried 
to the Tomb.— 493, Gherardo delle Notti, 
Interior of a Building by Moonlight — 
465, Teniere the Elder, The Interior of a 
Public-house, very characteristic — 
461, Teniere the Younger, AViolin-player, 
on copper. — 94, Vanierveide, Lands<^pe 
with Shepherds, &c.— Van der Weyder, 
The Deposition from the Cross, painted 
in the first manner of this veij rare 
master.— 390, Luca di Leyde, A Triptych 
of the Crucifixion. — 392, The Woman 
taken in Adultery. — 405, 406, 407, 
Michael Wohlgemuth (?), A Triptycon, 
formerly in the Certosa of S. Biartino, 
representing the Adoration of the Magi, 
who are said to be portraits of Charfes 
II., Charles Duke of Calabria, and Ro- 



bert the Wise. The names, in Latin, 
of the two latter occur on the sides. 
—468, Woucermane, a Horse resting. 
Shepherds guarding their Flocks. — 85, 
A good Deposition, of the early Ger- 
man school. — 391, An Adoration of 
the Msffi, attributed to Van Orley. In 
the middle of this room are some 
models in cork ; the principal of which 
are — ^The three temples of Psestum: 
Sta. Maria Maggiore near Nocera ; and 
part of the amphitheatre at ancient 
Capua. 

LIBRARIES. 

There are four libraries in Naples 
open to the public : the B. Borbonica, the 
Branoacciana, deW Uhivertitit, and dei 
Oirolomini. The averace number of 
persons who frequent them is about 
500 annually, consisting chiefiy of 
young men from the provinces, who 
come to the capital to study some pro- 
fession. Books are never lent out No 
introduction or recommendation is re* 
quired for admission ; books on the for-^ 
bidden list 'or /ndto cannot be consulted 
without an express permission firom the 
Pope. The state allowsfor the purchase 
of new books 600/. per annum to the 
Borbonica, 82/. to the Brancaociana, and 
20/. to the Universitk; and each of 
them is entitled to copies of every work 
printed at Naples. 

The BAiioteca Borbonica was founded 
in 1780, and first opened to the public 
in 1804. The hours of admission are 
from 8 kM. to 2 p.m. daily, with the 
exception of Sundays and other holi- 
days. One room is set apart for the use 
of the blind, who pay persons for read- 
ing to them. There are— 1st, A general 
Catalogue of the printed books, in 1 toI. 
fol., printed in 1800; 8nd, The first 
Tol. in fol. of Monsignor Rossi's Ca- 
talogue, printed in 1832, and containing 
a catalogue raieonni of the Bibles and 
Biblical literature ; 3rd, Jannclli's Cata- 
logue of the Latin MSS., in 1 toL 4to., 
pnnted in 1827 ; 4th, Cirillo's Cata- 
logue of the Greek MSS., in 2 toIs. 
4to., printed in 1826-1832; 5th, A 
Catalogue of the Cinqueoento Books, in 
4 Tols. fol., printed in 1828-41. 

The Library occupies a magnificent 
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saloon in the Museo Borbonico, about 
200 feet in length by 70 feet in breadth, 
with other smaller apartmente attached 
to it On entering the side of the li- 
brary allotted to readers, the visitor 
receives from one of the custodi a 
printed paper on which he writes the 
titles of the books he wants, and the 
press-marks specified in the catalogue, 
and gives the paper to one of the under 
librarians, who takes down the books, 
writes their titles on the printed paper, 
and gives both the paper and books to 
the visitor. When the visitor goes 
away, he returns the paper and books 
to the costode near the door, who, on 
inspecting them, and finding them 
right, bows to the visitor, which is the 
sign for the sentry to let him out. A 
visitor cannot receive more than three 
volumes at a time, bat he is allowed to 
change them as often as he pleases. 
The MSSw, the cinqueoento editions, 
and other rare books or prints are 
not given out indiscriminately; any 
penon who wishes to examine them 
must obtain a special permission. The 
library is managed by a principal Librar 
rian, called the Frefetto, who has a 
^ary of 120/. a year; three libra- 
rians, or BihlioUocari; six under-librar 
rians, etc The general control of the 
institution is vested in a royal commis- 
sion, called the Ownta delta Borbonica, 

The librarv contains 200,000 printed 
books, of which 6000 are works of the 
15th cent, and 4000 MS3. Most of these 
were derived from the Famese collect 
tion, from the library of the Prince of 
Tarsia, and from those of suppressed 
monasteries. 

The collection of PrinUd Books con- 
tains the first book printed at Naples ; 
the first edition of Bartolo's Lectura 
super Codioem, printed in 1471 by 
Sixtus Reissinser, who had been in- 
vited to Naples b^ Ferdinandof Aragon ; 
the .ffisop in Latin and Italian, printed 
by Beissinger (1485X with engravings 
on wood; the Latin work of Janus 
Marius, on the Propriety of Old Words 
(1475), printed bv Mathias Moravius, 
also invited to Maples by Ferdinand 
of Aragon; a Missal, printed by Mo- 
ravius m 1477 ; and many other works 
printed at Naples in the 15th centy. 



The Library is rich in Aldine editions 
and collections of works printed by the 
Etiennes, the Giunti, the Grifi, the 
Elzevirs, Barbou, Baskerville, Foulis, 
Bodoni, &c. 

Among the Greek MSS. are a New Tes- 
tament, referred to the 1 0th cent. ; the 
Alexandra of Lycophron, from which 
Manutius derived the fragments issuetl 
from his press; the Paralipomenii of 
Homer, by Quintus of Smyrna, of the 
year 1311. Among the Latin MSS. are 
the Bible of the 13th cent., in 2 vols., 
called the Biblia Aifonsiruty from Al- 
fonso I., who presented it to the monks 
of Monte Oliveto; the Codex of St 
Prosper of Aquitaine ; the Institutknes 
Oramnuxticcs of Charisius Sosipater, of 
the 8th cent; the fragments of the 
Treatise of GargiliusMartialisi><r Pomis, 
a palimpsest discovered by Cardinal 
Mai ; the Conunentarium in D. Diony- 
sium Areopag. de Coelesti Hierarchia, et 
de divinisNominlbu^ in the handwriting 
of St Thomas Aquinas, which is an* 
nually exhibited on the festival of St 
Thomas in the ch. of S. Domenico; 
various illuminated Missals and Brevi- 
aries: the celebrated Famese Missal, 
called La Flora, from its beautiful 
miniatures of flowers, fruits, and in* 
sects; the Mintumo and two other 
dialogues of Tasso; the Correspond- 
ence of Paulus Manutius and Cardinal 
Seripandi respectins the publicatioki of 
the Scriptures; and the works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and other Fathers. 
The unrivalled Uffizio of the Virgin, 
written by Monterchx^ and illustrated 
with miniatures by Qivlio Clooio, which 
he executed for Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese at the cost of nine years' 
labour, and which may be called the 
gem of illuminated works, which was 
formerly here, has been removed to the 
king's private collection in the palace, 
where it is of very difficult access and 
only seen b^ special fkvour of the 
librarian of his Majesty. 

The Biblioteca Branoacciana, attached 
to the ch. of S. Angelo a Nilo, was 
founded in 1675 by Cardinal Francesco 
Maria Brancaccio, Bishop of Capaccio, 
and is the oldest library in Naples. It 
has since received considerable addi- 
tions from other sources. It has a 
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principal librarian, called Prefetto. The 
library is open to the public for two 
hours before sunset daily, except on 
Sundays and on the festiTals and holi- 
days on which the Borbonica is closed. 
It has an alphabetical catalogue of the 
printed books in one vol. rol., dated { 
1750, and a MS. catalogue for the MSS. ! 
It contains about 70,000 printed books, I 
and 7000 MSS. ; the latter consisting 
chiefly of verj[ valuable chronicles 
relating to the history of Naples. The 
library is rich in works on juris- 
prudence, i 

The Biblioteca delC Uhiversita was 
founded in 1823, chiefly with the 
Biblioteca Municipals which had been I 
formed in the suppreraed monastery of 
Montoliveto out of the Taeoone library 
and libraries of suppressed convents. It 
is open to the public on the same days 
and at the same hours as the Borbonica. 
It is managed by a superintendent The 
cataloffues are MS. The number of 
printed books is about 25,000, among 
which 18 a valuable collection of works 
of the 15th cent, and a series of books 
by the early printers of Naples. 

The Biblioteca ds Girohmini, in the 
Largo dell' Arcivesoovado, is the li- 
brary of the monasteiT of the Padri 
dell"^ Oratorio of S. Filippo Neri. It 
was founded in 1720, with the purchase 
of the Valletta library. It is supported 
by the monks out of their own reve- 
nues; they expend annually in the 
purchase of new books about 36 ducats. 
It IB open to the public on the same 
dayi as the Borbonica, from 9 to 11 
▲.K. It contains 18,000 printed books, 
and GO MSS., of which there is a MS. 
catalogue. Among its MSS. is the 
oelebrated Seneca of the 14th cent, with 
the beautiful miniatures of Zingaro. 

Othbr Libraries.— 'There are several 
private Libraries; but none of them 
equal to the Tarsia, the Belvedere, the 
Berio, and the Cassano Libraries, which 
were sold on the abolition of entails. 
The magnificent Libraiies of S. Do- 
menico, S. Giovanni in Carbonara, S. 
Severino, and the Certosa of S. Mar^ 
tino, were also dispersed on the sup- 

fression of the monasteries by the 
rench in 1806. The following may 



be menUoned as the most important 
of the private Libraries to which ac- 
cess may be obtained on application : — 
The Fllioli, in the Strada S. Liborio* 
containing a complete series of the 
works cited in the Vocabolario delta 
Crusca. — ^The Fuaco, in the Vico Grotta 
della Marra, remarkable for its numis- 
matic collection, including a complete 
series of the coins of the Two Sicilies 
from King Roger to Ferdinand II.; a 
series of all the coins of the Lombard 
duchies, and mediecval republics of 
Southern Italy; and an interesting 
collection of medals and tokens of 
the Neapolitan nobility. — The Poli- 
castrot in the Strada Ferrandina, con- 
taininff a complete collection of works 
printed in the city of Naples. — The 
Sinto Pio, in the' Vico della Pietra 
Santa ; rich in pnnceps editions of the 
classics, in Aldines, in earl^ Bibles, 
and in works of the early Italian poets, 
among which is a Codex of Dante of 
1 378, and the Petrarca printed on {Mirch- 
ment at Venice in 1470. — The'Fb/ptctf//!a, 
in the Strada Montesanto, containing 
a good collection of works by native 
authors. 

The ARCHrvEs.— The National Ar- 
chives, called the Grande Archivio Oene^ 
rate del Begno^ formerly in the Palazso 
de* Tribunali or Castel Capuano, was 
removed in 1844 to the apartments 
of the suppressed Benedictine Monas- 
tery of SS. Severino e Sosio, in the 
Largo di S. Marcellino. The collec- 
tion is divided into four sections, — 
I. Historical and diplomatic, which 
extend from the beginning of the 8th 
cent to the close of the Spanish vice- 
royalty, embracing the periods of the 
dukes of Naples, ^lemo, and Amalfi ; 
of the Norman dukes and kings; of the 
Swabian, and of Angevin, Arragonese, 
and Spanish sovereigns, &c.; S. Fi- 
nancial ; 3. Judicial; 4. Municipal. 
Among the first are the original code or 
" constitutions" of 'the emperor Fre- 
derick II. ; a portion of a register kept 
by the same sovereign, written on cot- 
ton paper in 1239-1240; the Acts of 
the sovereigns of the house of Anjon, 
amounting to 380,000 documents alone, 
which were formerly preserved at the 
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Mint, and henoe called della Zecca: 
and a great number of charters and 
diplomas from suppressed monasteries. 
The collection is remarkably well ar- 
ranged, and very rich in historical 
documents. A large room on the 
ground floor, which was formerly the 
Chaptcr-houH of the monks, has fine 
paintings by Corenzio. His picture of 
the Miracle of Loaves and rishes, al- 
though containing 117 figures, is said 
to have been finished in 40 days. It was 
restored in 1840 by Nicola delta Volpe. 



&OTAX« PALACES. 

The Palasseo Rbalb was begun in 
1600 by the command of Philip III., 
in the Tioeroyaltj of the Count de 
Lemos, from the designs of DomffMco 
Fontanoj and is considered the master- 

Sieoe of that architect The ft-ont, 520 
U long, presents the Doric, Ionic, and 
Composite orders in the pilasters of 
its three stories; the Doric of the 

goond stoiy, in Fontana's design, 
rmed an open portico, with three 
entrances flanked by columns of 
ffranite from the Isola del Giglio. 
Many of the arches have been walled 
up to giye solidity to the buildinsr. 
The first and second floors have each 
21 windows. The principal court has 
a double row of porticos. The palace 
was partly destroyed by fire in 1837, 
and has been since repaired and en- 
larged by the present king, especially 
towards the Piasza di S. Carlo, where 
a garden has been planted, and two 
colossal bronze horses, presented to his 
MigestT by the late Emperor of Russia, 
in recollection of his reception in Italy 
in 1844. These statues are by Russian 
artists, and cast in St Petersburg. The 
grand staircase, which was constructed 
m 1651 by the viceroy Oftate, lead- 
ing to the state apartmenu, has been 
recently restored with great magnifi- 
cencef and ornamented with works of 



modem sculptors. The Chapel is re- 
markable for its altar of precious mar- 
bles, formerly in the ch. of Santa 
Teresa, and the statue of the Coucep- 
tion by Fansaga. The state apartments 
contain some fine pictures, among which 
are — The Madonna and Child by 
Hapfuiel, a picture executed for the con- 
vent of S. Antonio at Peru^, whence 
it passed to the Colonna family at Rome, 
and from them to the King of Naples. 
The Virgin and Child are seated on a 
canopied throne, on the steps of which 
St John is represented adoring the In- 
fant Saviour, who is blessing him. The 
attendant saints are St Peter, St. Paul, 
St Catherine, and either St Rosalia or 
St Dorothea. The lunette above con- 
tains a half-figure of the Almight3r be- 
tween two adoring angek. The subjects 
which composed the predella are in 
England, dispersed between the Dul- 
wich Gallery and the collections of Mr. 
Ro^n^ Mr. Whyte, and Mr. Mills (?). 
This picture is one of Raphael's most 
interesting works, and is supposed to 
have been painteil immediately after 
his first visit to Florence.— The Work- 
shop of St Joseph, and the Visit of St 
Joachim to Elisabeth, by BcMdone; a 
portrait of Henry VIII., by HoSbem; 
those of Aiessandro Famese and Gon- 
salvo de Cordova, and a Magdalen, 
b^ TiUan; the Oipheus, and the Christ 
dispntinff with the Doctors, by (7ara- 
vaggio; me Virgin and S. Bruno hj 
&fagnoleUo; the S. Catherine and the S. 
John by Jbmibale Caraeci ; two portraits 
by Bembrandt and Vtkttquez; Joseph's 
Dream by Ouercmo; the Rebecca by 
Tilbanii the Death of Cssar, and the 
Death of Oesar and Virginia, by Cot- 
muocmi. The magnificent tapestries in 
the throne-room, representine the dif- 
ferent provinces of the kingoom, were 
made at the Albergo dei Poveri in 
1818. In the second floor are the pri- 
vate apartments occupied by the kmg, 
which contain some pictures by Rubens 
and Mi^^ and many of modem artists. 
Adjoining these apartments is the exten- 
sive private library of the king, which 
occupies 8 large halls, and contains a 
most valuable collection of prints and 
original drawings by the most cele- 
brated artists : amongst the precious 
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MSS. contuned in it is the celebrated 
Uffizio of the Virgin, written by Montef 
ehi, and illustrated with 28 paintings by 
Ondio ChoiOf which was formerly in 
the Biblioteca Borbonica, from which 
it was removed in 1849. It was exe- 
cuted for Cardinal Alessandro Famese 
at the cost of nine years' labour, and 
may be called the gem of illuminated 
works. The series consists of 28 smal 1 
pictures, arranged in pairs, in which 
the symbol is represented with the 
subject symbolised, each picture being 
surrounded by a delicate border of 
appropriate fiffures aud fiemcies. The 
1st plate of the first pair, illustrating 
the office of Matins, represents the 
Angel of the Annunciation ; on the 
opposite plate is Isaiah speaking to the 
Hebrew Jung. The 2nd, illustrating 
the Lauds, represents the Visitation; 
on the opposite plate are Justice and 
Peace embracing each other. The Srd, 
illustrating the Primes, represents the 
NatiTitj ; on the opposite plate are 
Adam and Eve eating the Apple in 
Paradise. The 4th, illustrating the 
Tsrta, represents the Angels appearing 
to the Shepherds ; on the opposite 
plate is the Tiburtine Sibyl showing 
the Virgin aud Child in HeaTen to the 
Emperor Augustus; the borders are 
filled with figures, among which is 
the portrait of Cardinal Famese as 
Alexander the Great The 5th, iUus- 
tratinjif the Sesia, represents the Cir- 
cumcision, Faol III. being introduced 
as Simeon J the opposite plate repre- 
sents the Bwtism of our Saviour by 
St John. The 6th, illustrating the 
Nones, represents the Adoration of the 
Magi; on the opposite side is the 
Visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solo- 
mon; in the bottom of the border is 
the FestiTal of the Testaocio, '<one of 
the most extraordinary works," says 
Vasari, ''ever effected by the hand or 
beheld by the ere of man." The 
liveries worn by the retainers of Cai^ 
dinal Famese may be clearly distin- 
guished. The 7th, illustrating Veq)ers, 
represents the Flight into Egypt; on 
the opposite plate is the Submersion of 
Pharaoh in the Bed Sea. The 8th, 
illustrating Complins, represents the 
Coronation of the Virgin ; the opposite 



plate being the story of Esther crowned 
by Ahasuerus. The 9th, illustrating 
the Mass of the Virgin, contains the Vir- 
gin and Child and the Creation, the 
border being punted to imitate cameos 
representing the Annunciation. The 
lOth, illustrating the PeniterUiai Psalms, 
represents the Story of Uriah ; and on 
the opposite side the Repentance of 
David. The 11th, illustrating the 
Litanies, contains a most elaborate per- 
formance, in which the letters which 
form the names of the saints are inter? 
woven in the most surprising manner, 
the upper part of the border represent- 
ing the Holy Trinity surrounded by 
AngeU, Apostles, and Saints. The 
opposite picture represents the Madonna 
enthroned, surrounded by the Holy 
Virgins, die lower part of the border 
representing the Procession of the Cor- 
pus Domini at Rome, filled with an 
infinite variety of figures, cardinals, 
bishops, priests, the Pope's guard, ftc., 
while a nlute is firing from the Castle 
of St Angelo. The I2th, illustrating 
the Office for the Dead, represents the 
Triumph of Death over high and low, 
rich and poor; on the opposite side is 
the Resurrection of Lasams. The 13th, 
illustrating the Office of the Orudjixion, 
represents Christ on the Cross ^ on the 
opposite side is Moses elevating the 
Brazen Serpent The 14th, illustrating 
the Office of the Holy Qhost, represents 
the Descent of the Holy Spirit on the 
Apostles ; and on the opposite side the 
Building of the Tower of Babel. In 
another part of the apartments is a 
cabinet of philosophical iiistraments 
and apparatus. 

On the ground floor of the palace is 
the king's Armeria, which consists of 
a good collection of ancient armonr, 
amongst which are most worthv fk 
notice, the helmets and shields of the 
Norman king Roger, of Ferdipand I. 
of Aragon, of Alexander Famese, and 
Victor Amadeos of SaToy; the swords 
given by Ferdinand I. to Scanderbeg, 
and by Louis XIV. to his grandson 
the Duke of Anjou on his accession to 
the Spanish throne. In the garden on 
the N. of the palace is the Artesian 
well notioed at p. 84. 

PaloMMo Reale di Capodmowte^ the 
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suburban villa of the king, was begun 
hj Carlo III. from the designs of M&- 
drano, and finished by the present kins. 
It stands upon a lofty hill, command- 
ing an extensive view of the whole 
city, and is a favourite retreat of the 
court The palace is a vast, heavy 
rectangular building, and, being built 
. on the site of an ancient stone-quarry, 
it has been necessary to strengthen the 
foundations by an extensive series of 
substructions. It is badly supplied with 
water. The rooms are spacious, and 
contain a collection of pictures by 
modem artists: the most remarkable, 
perhaps, being that of Judith showing 
the head of Holofemes, b^ Bmvenuti 
of Florence, and left nzi^nished at the 
artistes death. The grounds are about 
3 m. in circuit They are beau- 
tifiiU^ situated, and well laid out; 
part m the formal style, with a thick 
wood of evergreen oaks; and i>art in 
the English park style, with winding 
drives, &C. On the 15th of August in 
every year the ^unds are thrown 
open to the public, and to carriages 
of all kinds, except hackney vehicles. 

The Casino BeaU in the Chiatamone, 
neariy opposite the hotel of the Cro- 
oelle, is the king's summer house for 
an occasional lounge, and is often set 
apart for roval visitors during their 
visits to Naples. 

To visit the royal palaces, orders 
must be obtained, aod which are 
granted with much ft^sility and liber- 
ality by the Maggiordomo Maggiore 
for that of Naples ; by the Cootroloro 
della Reale Casa for those of Portici, 
Quisisana, and Gapodimonte; by the 
Amministratore Generale de' Keali Siti 
for those of St Leucio and Caserta, 
including the grounds of the latter. 
Host of the hotel-keepers will be able 
to procure these orders, without which 
all admittance will be refused. 



PRfVATB PALACES AND MUSEUMS. 

The palaces of Naples, with few ex- 
ceptions, have scarcely any claim to 
architectural beauty, when compared 



with those of Upper Italy. We shall 
notice the most remarkable cither for 
architecture, for the objects of art 
they contain, or for their historical 
associations. 

Palazzo Attgri, in the Piazza dello 
Spirito Santo, was designed by Luigi 
VanvUeUi about 177.3, and complet^ 
by his son Carlo. It contains a small 
collection of pictures, among which is 
a Christ at the Column, by Titian ; a 
Job, by Spagiwietto ; S. Sebastian, by 
Schidone; St. Peter, by Ghcrardo delle 
Notti; St Orsola, by Caramggio ; a Ma- 
donna and Child, attributed to Cor- 
r^gio ; and some portraits of the Doria 
fiiunily by Bubena and Vandyke, 

Palazzo AvelUno^ in the Strada S. Gio- 
vanni in Porta, founded in the 14th 
cent, and rebuilt in its present form in 
1616, by Camillo Caracciolo, Prince 
of Avellino, after the grea( victories 
gained under Philip 11. and III. of 
Spain in the Low Countries, France, 
and Italy. 

Palazzo Bagnara, or 8, JniimOf in the 
Largo del MercateUo, built in 1660, 
from the designs of Carlo Foniana, by 
Fra Fabrixio Ruffo, who captured a 
Turkish galley oonveving the Sultana 
and her daughter to the coast of Syria, 
and expends in the building the trea- 
sures found in the gallev. The Sultana 
died a few da^s after the capture, but 
the daughter lived to become a Domi- 
nican nun. It now belongs to the 
Prince of S. Antimo, and contuns a 
gallery of pictures and sculpture by 
modem Italian artists. 

Palaxzo Berio^ in the Strada Toledo, 
built about 1740 by the Marchese di 
Salsa, Giovanni Berio, was formerly 
bmons for its gallery of pictures and 
library, which haire been dispersed for 
many years. 

Palazzo BizignamOf in the Strada Con- 
stantinopoli, built in the 16th cent by 
the Ferrao family, though spoiled bv 
some additions in the last cent, is stiu 
an edifice of imposing magnificence. 
The frescoes, now much damaged, were 
executed by Polidoro da Caravaggio^ 
when he fled to Naples in 1532 from 
the sack of Rome. 

Paiazzo Calabritto, the residence of 
the British consul, where the Church 
of England senrice is perfonned every 
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SuDday, was the palace 'of the Duca di 
Calabritto, bat it has long passed into 
other hands. The fa9ade, the grand 
doorway, and the staircase are by Van- 
yitelli. 

Palazzo CarafOy built in 1512, on the 
summit of Pizzofaloone, by Andrea 
Carafa, Conte di Santa Severina, who 
adorned it with fountains and gardens. 
Some portions of his edifice may still 
be traced ; but after the popular tumults 
of 1651 the government purchased it, 
and converted it into barracks. It is 
•till used for this j^urpose, and a por- 
tion of the palace is occupied by the 
royal topographical office. Officio Topo- 
grafico, Tnis establishment has two 
branches, — the one is devoted to the 
construction and engraving of maps 
and of hydrographic surveys ; the 
other contains the military library, the 
national collection of charts, plans of 
cities, models of fortresses, &c. 

Fakuufo Oarafa^ in the Strada S. 
Biagio de' Librai, built by that branch 
of Uie Gara& ftimily which bore the 
title of Princes of Montorio. Paul IV., 
and his nephew Cardinal Carafa, by 
whom the facade and cornice were 
added, were bom in it. The lower 
part of the building is now converted 
uto shops; but the beautiful cornice 
remains. 

PakiMxo ChramoHtoa, in the Strada 
Fontana Medina, now the property of 
Barone Compagni, is one of the best 
specimens of I^iga, 

Pakuzo CoMacalendOf in the Piazza 
8b Domenioo Maggiore, built in 1770 
from the designs of Vanvitelli, u im- 
posing from Its mass. The ^iptical 
arches of the oourWard supported by 
marble columns and pilasters, and the 
principal staircase, are admired by 
architects. 

- PaloMMO CasiarOf belon^g to the 
Principe di Gassaro, contains a gallery 
of pictures, among which are the Cal- 
vary by Aditm Ehhsimar; a Madonna, by 
Barocdo; a fine pastoral landscape, by 
Breughel; a landscape with a waterfall, 
by Salwtor Roea ; the Marriage at Cuia, 
by Jhdoretto* St. Peter i>enitent, by 
SpagnoleUo ; tne Holy Family, b^ Par- 
migianmo ; the Madonna and Child, by 
Jjuca cT Otanda^ etc. 

PalazMO Oonaloanti^ in the Strada To- 



ledo, built in 1762, by the Marquis 
Cavalcanti, from the desi^s of Ciof" 
fredOf is an imposing building, though 
not correct in taste. 

Palazzo Cellammaref near the ch. of 
S. Orsola, in the Strada di Chiaia, re- 
stored in its present form by the Duke of 
Giovenazzo, who purchased it in 1727, 
and had the apartments decorated by 
Giacomo del Pd, and other artists. It 
is now the property of the Duke of 
Cellammare. The extensive ga,rdens, 
which surround the palace, command 
fine views of the bay. 

Palazzo Colorma. — Tn the 1. ang^e of 
the Strada Mezzocannone are the re- 
mains of the palace of Fabrisio Co- 
loona. Grand Constable of the king- 
dom, who employed Caravaggio in 1527 
to decorate it with paintings in chiaro- 
scuro, some of which, though defaced 
by time, are still to be seen, with 
beautiful windows of the same period. 

Palazzo Corigliano, in the Piazza S. 
Domenico Maggiore, built about 1500 
from the desi^s of Momumdot whose 
skilful adaptaUon of the Doric style to 
the purposes of modem architectare 
may still be seen in the ^und floor of 
the palace. The intenor is remark- 
able for its, splendid decorations in the 
style of the last century. 

Palazzo Coscux, formerly the palace of 
the dukes of that name, and afterwards 
of the Principessa di Partanna, was 
restored bv Cioffrcdo, who designed the 
facade and its Ionic sateway. 

Palazzo CSosto, in the strada S. Anto- 
niello alia Vicaria, contains a collection 
formed by Professor Costa, and illus- 
trating the geology, mineralogy, zoology, 
and botany of the kingdom. 

Palazzo Cuomo, a deserted palace, 
attached to the monastery of S. Severo, 
was designed by Agnolo Aniello del FSore, 
and was the residence of Luerezia 
d' Alagni, for whom Alfonso I. wished 
to divorce his queen. The details of 
some of the windows are of an elabo- 
rate character. 

Palazzo I/AvahSf in the Piazza del 
Vasto, remodelled in the last cent by 
Cioffredo. It contains many objects of 
interest, foremost among which are the 
Caesars by Titian, and seven tapestries 
presented by Charles V. to the Mar- 
quis of Pescara, as an aeknowledg- 
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ment of his services at the battle 
of Payia in 1525. They represent 
scenes of that victory : the figures, as 
large as life, are portraits of ttie lead- 
ing personages vho were distinguished 
in it. They were executed in Flan- 
ders from Uie drawings of the first 
artists in Italy, the figures being de- 
signed by Titian, and the oniameutal 
portions by Tintoretto, The Caisars 
by Titian are only eleven in number; 
the twelfth is in the Grand Ducal Gal- 
lery at Florence : its place is here sup- 
plied by a copy by L. Giordano. 

Palazzo F<mdi, opposite the Fontana 
Medina, built from the designs of Van- 
vitelli. It contains a gallery of pic- 
tures, amon^ which are the Martyrdom 
of S. Januanus, one of the finest works 
of Caktbreae; four landscapes by Sal- 
vator Sosa ; the portrait of Marini, the 
poet, by Caravaggio; a Holy Family 
by Schidone; a small portrait of S. 
Filippo Neri by Dcmenichino ; the Ma- 
donna Addolorata by Lionardo da Vinci; 
the head of S. Bonaventura, and a re- 
plica of the Holy Family of the Louvre, 
by RapKaeH (?) ; Diana and Calisto by 
Rubena ; two Venetian scenes by Cana- 
letH ; a portrait of Joanna II. by Zingaro ; 
a portrait of himself by Bennhrandt ; the 
Palace of the Inquisition at Madrid by 
Velasquez J and some pjortraits of the 
Genoese family of Marini by Vandyke. 

Palazzo Oalbiatt, in the Piazza S. 
Domenico Maggiore, was the residence 
of Antanelh Petrucci, the secretary of 
Alfonso I. of Aragon. Its marble door- 
way is said to be the work of Agnolo 
AnieUo del Flore. 

Paiazxo OiordanOf in the Strada Fon- 
tana Medina, has a fiet^ade of travertine, 
built from the designs of Fuga, 

Palazzo GiuaaOf or Delta Torres in the 
Piazza S. Giovanni Maggiore. The 
fine facade, with its columns of the 
composite order, was built about 1650, 
by Cardinal Filomarino, of the Dukes 
della Torre. Few palaces in Naples 
are constructed with so much solidity. 
The present proprietor, Signor Giusso, 
has a good collection of drawings and 
a fine Cabinet of Medals. 

Palazzo Gramna, in the Strada di 
Monte Oliveto, is still the finest and 
most majestic palace in Naj^les,' though 
in part despoiled of its original propor- 



tions. The barbarous attic above the'fine 
old cornice, and the Doric gateway of 
white marble, are modern additions. The 
palace was built at the close of the 15th 
cent, by Ferdinando Orsini, Duke di 
Gravina, from the designs of Gabriele 
d*Agnoio, and is considered one of the 
best works of the period. On the frieze 
was the inscription which attested the 
hospitality of the founder in the an- 
nouncement that he erected the palace 
for himself, his family, and all his 
friends : — Sibi suisque et amicis omnSbus a 
ftmdamentis erexit. It was obliterated a 
few years ago when Conte Ricciardi 
bought it. The palace belongs now to 
the government, and is tenanted bv the 
General Post and other public offices : 
from here the courier carriages and 
diligences start. 

Palazzo Laurina, in the Strada del 
Tribunali, though in a state of dilapi- 
dation, is still a good example of the 
style of the 16th cent The fa^e is 
well proportioned. The oval court, 
with its medallions, etc., is an imitation 
of Baroccio's palace of Caprarola. 

Palazzo MaddaloM\ a massive pile, 
standing isolated in the Strada Toledo, 
was founded by the Marchese del Vasto, 
but afterwards became tbe pal&ce of 
the Dukes of Maddaloni. The door- 
way and the sturcase were designed 
by Fansaga, The interior contains a 
hall of mie proportions, with a large 
oil painting on the ceiling by Fhmcesco 
di Mura, representing the siege of 
Naples by Alfonso I. of Aragon. In 
this hall ue Supreme Court of Justice 
holds its sittings. 

Palazzo MariglianOf in the Strada 
S. Biagio de' Librai, called also Pa- 
lazzo della Riccia, from the title of its 
founder, Bartolommeo di Capua, Prin- 
dpe della Riccia. It was begun in the 
15th cent, by Ciccione, and completed 
at a more recent time. The graceful- 
ness of the details adds to the general 
effect of the design ; and though its 
original features are iignred by the 
shops which now occupy the basement, 
it IS still one of the most degant 
palaces in Naples. 

Palazzo de* Ministeri, in the Largo del 
Castello, called also £^ Giacomo, from its 
occupying the site of the ancient monas- 
tery and hospital of that namcywasbegun 
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in 1819 by Ferdinand I., and completed 
in 1825 by Frabcis I. from the designs 
of Loigi and Stefitno Oasse, for the 
purpose of uniting the principal public 
offices under one roof. It covers 
nearly 200,000 square feet of ground, 
and contains 6 courts, 846 apartments, 
and 40 corridors. The principal vesti- 
bule contains statues of King Koger, of 
Frederick II., Ferdinand I., and Fran- 
cb I. 'j and the hall of the Exchange 
contains a statue of Flavio Gioia. 

Palazzo Miranda^ in the Strada di 
Chiaia, built in 1780 by Barha for 
the Duchess of Miranda, is now the 
proper^ of her daughter, the Prin- 
cess of Ottaiano. The collection of 
pictures includes the St Jerome in the 
Desert, and Mary weeping over the 
Dead Body of the Saviour, by Spagno* 
leUo; Joseph and P^tiphar's Wife, by 
Ovido; the Marriage of St. Catherine 
by Mbert Dvrer(?)', the Banquet of 
the Gods, and an allegorical painting 
of the Triumph of B^uty by JhAens, 
etc 

Palagzo Miroballot in a little street of 
the same name, in the midst of the old 
and crowded Quartiere del Pennine^ 
built in 1462 by Giovanni Miroballo, 
the fiiTourite of Ferdinand I. of Aragon, 
.firom the designs of Ciocione, There 
only remains visible the beautiful door- 
way, profusely covered with sculp- 
tnrod arabesques and trophies. 

Palazzo MonUcelli^ in the Strada Ban- 
chinuovi: an interesting specimen of 
the domestic architecture of the 15th 
oentniy. The ground floor, with its 
fib^e stiU decorated with the /»/*» of 
the house of Anjou« was built by 
Antonio and Onofrio di Penne, the 
former the privy councillor, the latter 
the seoretary, of Kins Ladislans. An 
inscription over the doorway of white 
marble, attributed to Bamboodo^ gives 
the year 1406 as the date of its erection. 
This palaoe was long inhabited by the 
celebrated minetalog^t Don Teodoro 
Monticelli, and contained his rich col- 
lection of Vesuvian productions, which 
was purchased by the University after 
his death. 

Palazzo Pianura, in the V icolo Cin- 
qnesanti, near the eh. of S. Paolo, was 
built by Qiulio de ScortiaUs, the f^ 



vourite and counsellor of Ferdinand I. 
of Aragon. It was afterwards the re- 
sidence of MartTii, the poet Its marble 
doorway has elaborate and delicate 
sculptures of trophies and acanthus- 
leaves. On the ancient wooden Rates 
are arabesques and figures in relief. 

Palazzo Regina^ in the Vico Bisi, be- 
hind the statue representing the Nile, 
was, in the 15th centy., the residence 
of Antonio Beccadelli, the historian, 
better known as the Panormita, who be- 
came the private secretary and bio- 
grapher of Alfonso I. of Aragon. 

Palazzo Sanfelice^ in the Strada 
Sania, built in 1728, by Sanfelice, the 
architect, for his own use, is remark- 
able for its double geometrical btair- 
case. The chapel contains four colossal 
marble statues of the four seasons, 
with some bas-reliefs, by the school of 
Sanmartino. 

Palazzo Sansevero, in the Piazza 
S. Domenico Maggiore, built in the 
1 6th centy. from the designs of Giowmni 
di IMa, and remodelled in the last 
centT. bv Raimondo di Sangro, who 
employea Corenzio to decorate the 
interior with frescoes. It remained 
in a neglected state until within the 
last 8 years, when it was subdivided 
into several smaller houses. This palace, 
on the night of the 16th October, 1590, 
was the scene of a domestic tragedy. 
Carlo Gesnaldo, third Prince of Ve- 
nosa, and the nephew of S. Carlo Bor- 
romeo, who then inhabited it, discovered 
his wife in adultery with Fabrizio 
Colonna, Duke of Andria, and killed 
both her and her paramour on the spot 
He then retired to his castle at Gesnaldo, 
and devoted the remainder of his life to 
religion. He was buried in a chapel of 
Gesu Nuovo, erected at his expense. 

Palazzo Saniangelo, in the Strada di 
S. Biagio de' Librai, was begun in the 
13th centy., from the designs of Ma- 
succio L, and restored in 1466 bv Dio- 
medeCaraft, Count of Maddaloni. The 
sculptures of the beautiful doorway 
in white marble, designed by Aanoio 
Anielh del Fhre, are characterised by 
their delicacy and grace: as well as 
the ori(pial mlaid wooden doors, they 
bear amidst their carved ornaments the 
arms of Diomede Carafiu The fii^e 
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and the staircase were originally 
adorned with statues, busts, and bas- 
reliefe, but only two of them remain. 
In the court-yard was formerly pre- 
served the colossal bronze head of a 
horse, now in the Museo Borbonioo. 
Its place has been supplied by a copy 
in terra cotta, placed here by the Sant- 
angelo family, who have converted 
the palace in the course of the last few 
years into a Museum of art. Among 
the pictures are several fine landscapes 
by Scdvator Rosa ; the Entombment by 
Vandyke ; an interesting portrait by 
Albert Durer, with his monogram and 
the date 1508 ; portraits of Rubens 
and himself on one canvas by Vandyke; 
portraits of the Marehese di Pescara 
and Vittoria Colonna by S^xxstiano del 
Piombo; a Head of an Aneei by Cor- 
reggio; a sketch in oils of the Last 
Jud^ent by Michael Angelo ; the Holy 
Family, one of the finest works of 
OMrkaidaio; and the Assumption of the 
Virgin by Michad Wohlgemuth, painted 
for the fiunily of Volkamerin of Nu- 
remberg, and dated 1479. The collec- 
tion of coins and medals formed by the 
late Marquis Santancelo ia one of the 
meet complete in Itiuy, and is particu- 
larly rich in all that can illustrate the 
nnmismatic history of the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies from the earliest 
period of the Greek colonisation to the 
present time. 

PtdaxMO BaMbmomo^ in the Strada Car- 
bonara, an imposing building, erected 
in the 15th cent, finom the designs of 
the brothers Donxetto by the Caraociolo 
di Santobuono. 

FaloMzo Satriano, in the Piazza della 
Vittoria, formeriy the property of the 
Ravaschiero fiunily, was m 1675 the 
rendenoe of the Marques de los Vdez, 
one of the viceroys of Charles 11*. The 
fii^ade, courtyard, and staircase were 
restored by Sanfelioe, 

PaioMMo SirignanOf opposite the Fon- 
tana Medina, presents nothing remark- 
able bat the principal doorway, which 
is in the Doric style, with chaste design 
•and accurate proportions. 

Pakauo Stigliano, in the Strada To- 
ledo, was built for the Viceroy, Duke 
d'Ossnna, \rf Fnmsaga, It became the 
residence of John Van den Eynden, the 



rich Flemish merchant, whose daughter 
brought it, by marriage, to the Prince 
of Stigliano, a branch of the Colonna 
family. It has been sold and divided 
into several apartments. 

Palazzo of H.R.H. the OouiU of Syra- 
cuae, formerly of the Prince of Torella. 
It was built in 1535 by Ferdinand Alar- 
con, Marchesf della Valle Siciliana, the 
general of Charles V., and it was then 
so far from the city, that a tower, still 
visible, was added to the building as a 
security against any sudden descent of 
the Turks. It was entirely modernised 
in 1838. 

Palazzo della Vicaria Vecchia, in the 
Strada Forcella, near thech. of S. Giorgio 
Maggiore, was, 300 years ago, the seat 
of the Courts of law. The entrance 
doorway, the basement, the windows of 
the first floor, and the pilasters of the 
Composite Order, are the only remains 
of the original palace erected in the 
eariy part of the 16th cent. In a niche 
in the courtvard is a broken statue re- 
presenting Hercules and the Nemsean 
Lion, and a bas-relief with a portrait of 
Queen Joanna II. 



Villa Begina leabeUa^ on the Capodi- 
monte, derives its name from the late 
Queen Dowager, the mother of the 
present King. It was built in 1809, 
for the Duke of Gallo, from the de- 
signs of Nicoolini; it is founded upon 
arches and substructions of a massive 
character. The situation is extremely 
picturesque, and the gardens are laid 
out with skill ^ but the chief interest 
of the ViUa is the view, especially 
towards Naples, which is nowhere seen 
to more aavantage. The interior is 
fitted up with elegance and taste. It 
contains some pictures, including the 
Holy Family by Lumardo da Fmci, well 
known by several engravings: a Holy 
Family bv Andrea del 8arto; the Cleo- 
|Mitra of Gorreggio^ one of his most beau- 
tiful works ; and a series of fiunily por- 
traits of the House of Bourbon. In Uie 
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mnseum of vases, antiquities, etc., is a 
bronze table, found atPsestum in 1829, 
with a Latin inscription relating to the 
election of a Protector of that City. 
The villa is now the property of the 
Conte del Balzo, the queen's second 
husband. 

Viila Angri, on the summit of the 
hill of Posilipo, the pronerty of the 
Principe d'Angri, commands a fine view 
of the bay. 

Villa Anspach, on the hill of Posilipo, 
built by the Margravine of Auspach. 
whose son, Mr. Keppel Craven, left it 
by his will to the Minutolo family. It 
is built in the form of a Grecian-Doric 
temple. 

Villa Belvedere, on the Vomero, be- 
longed formerly to the Principe di Belve- 
dere. It is now divided into apartments, 
and in a perfect state of dilapidadon. 

Villa Floridiana, on the Vomero, de- 
rives its name from the second wife of 
Ferdinand I., Lucia Migliaccio, Prin- 
cess of Partanna and Duchess of 
Floridia, upon whom it was settled by 
his Majesty. At her death, in 1827, 
it was divided into three portions, of 
which the largest was left to her 
daughter, who married the Conte di 
Monte Suit' Angelo, by whom the 
second portion was purchased and re- 
united to her inheritance. The Casino, 
built by NiocolnU, is a fine square build- 
ing with two flights of marble steps 
leading to the garden, which com- 
mands beautiful views of the bay. 

ViUa Geraee, called also Arramarina, 
beautifully situated at 'the end of the 
hill of Posilipo close by the sea. It 
belongs to the Duca di Terranova of 
the C^raoe family. 

ViUa Lucia, the third portion of the 
Villa Floridiana, the property of the 
Count Grifeo. It is approached by a 
winding road and by a bridge of inge- 
nious and bold construction thrown 
across the valley.. The view from it 
is celebrated for its beauty and extent 

Villa Mom, on the Infrascata; the 
property of tiie Marchese Maio, com- 
manding a fine view of the bay. 

ViUa Micciardi, or Villa de* CamMoli, 
^uilt bv Francesco Ricciudi, Count of 
-Camaldoli, Minister of Justice under 
Murat, on the hill of the Vomero. It 



is remarkable for the beauty of its posi- 
tion. 

Villa Roocaromana, on the slope of 
Posilipo, the pagoda of Uie Duca of 
the same name, well known for its 
zoological collection and handsome 
gardens. 

Other Ft/to.— The Vaia Huffo, near 
the castle of S. Elmo, on the Vomero, 
long the residence of the Cardinal 
who pla^-ed so important a part in 
the political events of 1799 ; the 
ViUa Palliano, on the side of Capodi- 
monte; the ViUa Begina, on the Vo- 
mero, remarkable only for the fine-view 
it commands; the Villa Tricase, beau- 
tifully placed at the extremity of the 
CoUina di Chiaia, where it joins the 
hill of Posilipo; the Villa Soaletta, on 
the hill of Posilipo ; the Villa Salta, or 
Bocca Matl^Oy beautifully placed on 
the sea-shore at Posilipo ; etc. 



DRIVES AND BIDES IK THE IMMEDIATE 
SNV1KON9 OF MAPLES. 

At the extremity of the Riviera di 
Chiaia the broad street divides into 
two branches : that on the L is the 
Mergellina; that on the rt. is ihitStrada 
di Piedigrotta, which leads to the en- 
trance of the Grotto by a deep catting 
through tufii rock. 

1. Grotta di Pozzuoli, or di Posiiipo,-^ 
It is a tunnel excavated in the older 
volcanic tufi^ nearly from E. to W. It 
is 2244 ft long, and 21^ ft wide. Its 
height is unequal ; at the E. entrance it 
is 69 ft, in the centre it is onl^ 25. It 
is veiltilated by too circular air-shafts, 
which pierce the roof in an oblique 
direction, and is lighted day and niffht 
by',lamps. We find no mention of this 
tunnel before the time of Nero, though 
attempts have been made to show that 
it must have existed from the earliest 
times of Cunue and Naples. A pas* 
saffe of Strabo has been quoted as 
referring to this grotto, but it . un- 
doubtedly refers to that near the 
Pmta di Coroglio (p. 166); otherwise 
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his description of its having many air- 
shafts, ana being wide enough for two 
carriages a-breast, would be in direct 
opposition to Seneca's and Petronius's 
descriptions, and to the fact that the 
Grotto had no air-shafts before they 
were opened by Alfonso of Aragou. 
Seneca, who passed through it on his 
way from Bais to Naples, describes it as 
a long prison, so full of dust and mud 
and so gloomy that there was nothing 
but "darkness visible." Totum athle- 
tantm fatum mihi ilio die perpetiendam 
fuit, a ceronutte nos haphe excepit in 
Crypta NeapoUtana, Nihil ilh oarcere 
hngius, nihil iUis fa*JcS>u8 obacurius qua 
nobis prcestant, non ut per tenobrag vide- 
€unvi8 ted ut ipsM: endcm nia eodem die 
hUo et pulvere laboravimus. Petronins 
describes it as bein^ so low that it was 
necessary to stoop in passing through. 
In the middle ages it was believed to be 
the work of Virgil. Petrarch says that 
in his time the people regarded it as 
formed by the magic incantations of 
• the poet King Robert, he tells ns. 
conducted him to the Grotto, and 
asked him what he thought of the 
popular belief. ''Relying, sajjrs Pe- 
trarch, " on the royal humanity, I 
Jestingly answered that I had nowhere 
read tliat Virgil was a ma^cian. To 
this the king, assenting with a nod, 
confessed that the place showed traces 
not of magic, but of iron, non illic 
magici, tedferri vestigia confessus est." In 
the 15th cent, it was enlarged by Al- 
fonso I., who lowered the floor, opened 
the two air-shafts, and raised the roof 
at the extremities. The walls exhibit 
a proof of this enlargement in the 
marks left by the axles of vehicles in 
the sides, many feet above the level of 
the present floor. ' In the centre of the 
tunnel there was a little recess, now 
forming the chapel of the Virgin, be* 
fore w£ch a lamp is always bumine. 
In the 16th cent Don Pedro deTole£> 
paved its floor with stone. Charles III. 
renewed the pavement and repaired the 
roof and sides as we now see them, 
strengthening the roof in places where 
it was decayed, by erecting arches 
beneath it 

2. Tomb of Virgil.— Near the top 



of the E. entrance to the Grotta is 
the Roman oolumbarium known as 
the Tomb of Virgil. The ascent is 
by a >vindiug path called ScUita S, An- 
tonio di Fosilipo, whence we descend 
through a vineyard to a platform on 
the brow of the precipice, on which 
the Tomb is built It is now clothed 
with ivy, and the site nearly con- 
cealed ; but its position, when it was 
first built, must have made it visible from 
the ancient road and from the coast, from 
which it is about \ ni. distant. The Tomb 
is a chamber about 1 5 feet square, with a 
vaulted roof, and lighted by 3 windows. 
In the walls are 10 niches for cinerary 
urns, a doorway, and what appears to 
have been a larger niche in the ruined 
wall opposite. Virgil had a villa on 
the shores of Posilipo, in which he 
composed the Eclogues and the Georgics. 
The iBneid also was written either in 
this villa or in Naples. After finishing 
the 12th Book, and before he had 
revised his poem, he set out by sea for 
Greece to meet Augustus on Ms return 
from the East, a voyage which Horace 
has invested with a melancholy in- 
terest by that touching ode in which 
he prays that the ship may bear him 
safely to the Attic shores, 

8ic te diva potras Qypri, 

6ic fttttres Melenn, ludda ildera, 
Ventonnuqae regal pater, 

ObatrlctU alilt, pneter lapyga, 
Navla, que tlbi creditnm 

Debea VirgUium, llDibos AiUds 
Beddaa Inooliunem, precor ; • 

Et lervei anlmss dimldiam ine«. 

Od.i.S. 

Virgil met Augustus at Athens, but 
being attacked by illness at Megara» 
he was obliged to return to Italy. He 
landed at Brundusium in a very feeble 
state, and died there a few days after- 
wards, B.C. 19. His remains, at his 
request, were conreyed to Naples for 
interment, but the precise site where 
his ashes were deposited is not men-, 
tioned bv any contemporary writer. 
The evidence which connects this site 
with this Tomb is by no means so weak 
as was supposed by Cluverius, who 
founded his objection on a literal in- 
terpretation of a passage of Statins. 
This poet, who was bom at Naples 
about half a cent after Virgil's death. 
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describes his visits to the Tomb, tell- 
ing us that he followed the shore to 
reach it, and composed his Yerses while 
reclining within its precincts :' — 

^.Kn egomet somnam et f^enlale wcatxu 
Lituu, nbl Auaonio ae ooudklit honlu porta 
PulbeDope, (enoM ignavo poUioe chordM 
Pulao, Maroneique tedens io margine templi, 
Samo anlmam, et magnl tamulis adcanto 

magisirl. 

• « • • • . • 

Hoc ego ChaU-MMti, ad to, Maroella, sonabam 
Littoriinu fractaa ab( Veeblus egerit Iras. 
iBmoIa Trinacrila Tolyens incetidla flammla. 

From the mention of VesuYius in the 
concluding lines, and from the use of 
the word Tittus^ CluYcrius inferred that 
the Tomb was on the shore at the foot 
of VesuYius ; but if a single line may 
thus be separated from the context, 
which is a general description of the 
scenery commanded by the locality, we 
may as well contend that the words 
ChcUcididi littontm fix the site of the 
Tomb on the shores of Cumie. This 
expression, which is obviously inap- 
plicable to the neighbourhood of Vesu- 
Yius, is the strongest argument against 
the theoiy of Cluverius, and of those, 
like Addison, who have followed his 
auUiority. Taken in connexion with 
the rest of the passage, it shows that 
the Tomb was situated on the W. 
coast of the Bay of Naples; but it 

1)roYes nothing which will identify the 
ocality, unless the opening Unes may 
be considered to indicate that Naples 
an^ VesuYius were visible from the 
spot. Contemporary with Statius was 
Silius Italicus, whose idolatry of Virgil 
was so great that he made a pilgrimage 
to Naples for the purpose of visiting 
his tomb. Silius found it so de- 
serted that it was kept by a solitary 
peasant From this degradation he 
rescued it by purchasing the ground 
in which it stood, having previously 
become the owner of the Arnine Villa 
of Cicero, to which Martial alludes. 

Silius Imbo magnl oelebrai moaamenta Maro- 
nls 
Jogera facondl qui Cloercmis babet. 
Hertdem domlnumqne sul UimaUqae larltque 
Non aUom maUet nee Maro neo Cioero. 
Ep. XI. 48. 
Jam prope daaertos doeres, et sancia Mft- 
ronli 
Kumlaaqvl ooleret pauper et mins cimt. 
Bp. XI. 4S. 



Having thus become possessor of the 
site, he was accustomed, as Pliuy tells 
us, to approach it with the same rever- 
ence as he would show to a sacred 
edifice, and to keep, on the spot, the 
birthday of Virgil more religiously 
than his own. These founts, however, 
afford no evidence as to the site of the 
Tomb. The Neapolitan antiquaries 
have adduced a more direct evidence, 
in the Life of Virgil attributed to 
Donatus, a writer of the 4th cent 
In this work it is stated that the ashes 
of Virgil were placed in a tomb on the 
Via Fttteolana, cryptam Pausilypanam 
tfcrsus, near the Grotta di Posilipo, at 
the 2nd milestone from the city. The 
old gate of Naples called the Porta Pu- 
teolana, destroyed in 1-300, was situated 
on the spot now occupied by the obelisk 
of S. Domenioo, a position which cor- 
responds exactly with the distance of 
the obelisk from this Tomb. But there 
is reason to believe that the Life attri- 
buted to Donatus was written much 
later than the 4th cent. We can there- • 
fore rdy no more on Donatus as 
an authority than on the testimony of 
St Jerome to the same effect, as 
given in the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
which Heyne and other critics now 
suppose to have been interpolated. 
Altbouffh, however, we may question 
the antnenticity of both these works, it 
is impossible to doubt that the date of 
their composition was sufficiently early 
to afford collateral evidence of the 
antiquity of the tradition which con- 
nects the ruin with the Tomb of Virgil. 
From the earliest period of the revival 
of letters this tradition has been un- 
broken, and we know that it was ac- 
cepted without question by all the older 
masters of Italian literature. Petrarch 
was escorted to the spot by King 
Bobert, and he is sud to have planted 
a laurel upon it Boccaccio acknow- 
ledged the truth of the tradition by feel- 
ing his love of letters kindled by the 
r^igio loci, and by renouncing in the pre- 
sence of the Tomb the mercantile pur- 
suits to which his father had destined 
him. At this period of the 14th cent, 
there is evidence that the Tomb was en- 
tire. C^MMcio, in his '* Historia Puteo- 
lana," cites Alfonso Heredia, Bishop of 
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Ariano, who was liTingin 1 500, and was 
a ciunon of the neighbourinff ch. of S. 
Maria di Piedigrotta, to which the fknn 
ooncainiog the Tomb belonged. The 
bishop is said to have possessed records 
proving that the Tomb was perfect in 
1326» and that it had 9 small columns 
supporting a marble urn, with the well- 
known inscription on the frieze : — 

MAotna me genult, O&labri rapuerc, tenet 
nunc 
Ptirthenope ; oecini pascna, rata, duces. 

He says that the urn and columns, and 
some small statues which decorated the 
Tomb, were given by Robert of Anjou 
to the Cardiiud of Mantua for removal 
to Virgirs birthplace ; that the Cardi- 
nal, returning by sea, died at Genoa, 
and that all trace of the precious relics 
perished with him. Giovanni Villani, 
in his CSuroniche da Napole^ published 
in 1.526y also deseribes the form and 
arranflemement of the Tomb, and 
says uat the marble which contained 
the epitaph, carved in antique char 
raeters, was entire in 1326. Pietio di 
Stefano, in his DeacnxUms d^ Lvoghi 
Sacri, confirms Capaocio's statement 
respecting the existence of the urn 
at the b^nninff of the 14th oenty., 
bat states that King Robert removed 
it to the Castel Nuovo, for its better 
preservation; but though Alfonso of 
Aragon had diligent search made, not 
a trace of it was found in the middle 
of the 15th centy. Eoffenio Caracciolo, 
in his Niaqpoli Siora, poblished in 1623, 
states that a stone had been discovered 
in the neighbourhood, bearing the in- 
scription-^iiifo, Viator^ qu€tao, pauca 
lagitOfMo Maro ntu8€9i. Cardinal Bembo 
in the 16th cent, has shown his belief 
in the tomb by the epitaph which he 
eompoaed fi>r Sannaxzaro (see p. 111). 
To a different pen must be attributed 
the inscription which was placed here 
in 1554:— 

Qui CIneres? Tamail lueo Yestlgila? Oondi- 
tarollm 
lUe hio qui oednit paacna* num. dncea. 

Capaeeio tells us, that there were for- 
merly two other lines in monkish dog- 
grel:— 

Qood sdMiis tomulns? Qood ftacta di ania. 

qnidhida? 
, fist oatobrlslocqs nomine vatbeilt 



The laurel supposed to have been 
planted by Petrarch disappeared in the 
begiuniug of the present cent under 
the knives of visitors of all nations; 
and the one planted as its successor 
by M. Casimir Delavigiie has as little 
chance of perpetuity. The Margravine 
of Baireuth in the last cent, had a 
branch of Petrarch's laurel cut off 
and scot to her broUier Frederick the 
Great, accompanied by some lines 
written by Voltaire expressive of the 
appropriateness of such a gift to his 
military glory and poetic talents; and 
the Russian Admiral Czernischeff made 
a similar present to Voltaire himself 
during his residence at Femey. We 
have no space to record the many other 
reminiscences of the tomb. It has now 
become venerable by the homage which 
the great men of six centuries have 
paid to it; and where such pilgrims 
have trod, posterity will regard the 
spot as one of those consecrated sites 
upon which genius has set the seal of 
immortality. 
Vespero h gi& ooU dove eepolio 

£ *1 onrpo. dentro al quale io faoea ombra : 
NapoU V ha, e da Braudiiio h tolto. 

Damtb, Purg, m. 26-27. 

3. Fuorigrotia. At the W. extremity 
of the Grotto is the village of Fuori* 
grotta, where several roads branch off. 
The 1st turn on the rt. joins the new 
road by Orsolone to Capodimonte (No. 
8). The Snd leads to Pianwa^ a village 
3 m. off, at the foot of the hill of the 
Camaldoli, near the extensive quarries 
of piperno, a peculiar variety of volcanic 
rock much used for building purposes 
at Naples. A new and better road 
branches off about | m. on to the Lago 
di Agnano and to Astroni. The con- 
tinuation of the road from the Grotto 
proceeds to Bagnoli, and was con- 
structed in 1568 by the Viceroy de Ri- 
vera. At the W. end of Fuorigrotta is 
the little ch. of S. Vitale, in which Gia" 
como Leopardi, the poet, is buried^ with 
a sim[>le monument erected to his me- 
mory in the porch. Not &r from the 
ch. are two inscriptions, one bearing 
the words Bine Puteolotf to indicate the 
direction of the new route ; the other. 
Bine Bcmam, to show that the Agnano 
road fidls into the Via Campana from 
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Pozzaoli to Rome beyond the Solfatara. 
The itraid to Bagnoli is bordered on 
each side by poplar and mulberry-trees 
festooned with vines; the yalley through 
which it runs, bounded on the 1. bv 
the ridge of Posilipo, is cultivated with 
wheat, nudse, and flax. 

4. Bagnoli^ a cluster of three or 
four houses on the shore of the Bay, 
has two warm mineral springs. The 
first of these, the Acqtta di Bagnoli^ re- 
sembles Seltxer water in its large 
amount of muriate and bicarbonate of 
soda, with free carbonic acid gas ; the 
temperature is 104^ Fahr. The Acqm 
di ** Subveni hcmwu " is of the same 
character, but with more than four 
times the amount of muriate of soda. 
The temperature varies with the sea- 
son from 82° to H)?^' Fahr. fia^noli 
is the birthplace of the physician 
Sebastiano Bartolo, the reputed in- 
ventor of the thermometer, who inves- 
ti^ted the mineral waters of this dis- 
trict in 1669, and published the re- 
sults under the name of Thermologia 
Aragonia,- At Baffnoli we enter on the 
road to Possuoli, out we shall reserve 
oar description of it for our excursion 
to the W. district near Naples. 

5. ThitStrada Nuovaof PosUipolaaytA 
Naples by the Mer^llina and joins the 
road already described at Bagnoli. It 
was constructed in 1812, but the de- 
scent towards Bagnoli was not finished 
till 1823. Before leaving the Mergel- 
lina we pass under the eh. which con- 
tains Sannazzaro's tomb (p. 1 1 1 ). Be- 
yond, on the rt, is the ViUa Angri, 
and further on, on the 1., are the pic- 
turesque ruins of the Falaxzo di Ikmn' 
Anna, often misnamed delta Begina Gio- 
ooNJio, built in the 17th cent, by Faop- 
saga for Donna Anna Carafk, the wife 
of the Viceroy Duke de Medina. It 
was erected on the site of a more an- 
cient palace of the princes of Stigliano, 
of whom Donna Anna was the last 
heiress ; it has never been finished, and 
is now converted into a glass manufac- 
tory. The road winds round the hill by 
ft gentle ascent through villas and gitr- 
dens. Many of the villas are beautifully 
situated. After passing on the 1. the 
La9»argtto or Quarantine, the Roc- 



ca Roraana, the Rocca Matilde, and the 
Minutolo Villas, a road on the 1., pass- 
ing by the entrance to the Villa de 
Mellis, or Palazzo delle Cannonatef the 
residence of Hackert the painter in 
the last cent., and by the Villa Gerace, 
descends to the Capo di Poniipo, the 
Phalerum of the Greeks, from ^kXc^n, 
8 gull, whose J^atin name, mergus, is 
supposied to have been the origin of that 
of Mcrgellina. The little ch. of S. Maria 
is supiK)sed to occupy the site of 
the ancient Pharos. Boats can always 
be hired here to row back to Naples. 
Further on, a road on the rt., crossing 
the highest ridge of Posilipo, falls into 
the road of the Vomer© (No. 7). Afler 
passing through a deep cutting, the 
road reaches an esplanade from which 
there is a magnificent view over 
Baffnoli, Camaldoli, Posznoli, Baise, 
Ischia, lee. Descending from here along 
the W. side of the hill, and passing b^ 
the entrance of the Oroita di Seiano, it 
reaches the sea-shore, and at Bagnoli 
falls into the road from Fuorigrotta. 

Just before entering the deep cutting 
we have mentioned, and passius a small 
tavern on the 1., we reach a pat h opened 
in 1835 with a view to construct a road, 
which was abandoned on account of the 
crumbling natnre of the volcanic ashes 
of which most of the coast is hereabouts 
formed. It skirted the S.W. side of the 
hill, under the Ptmta di Ooroglio, afford- 
ing a great variety of views. By fol- 
lowing this path we reach the villa Maz- 
za, which contains a collection of Latin 
inscriptions found among the ruins, the 
fragment of a column, and the niche of 
the cella of a temple. Lower down is 
the little island or rock called La 
Gajola, covered with ruins. Against 
the opposite cliff, close to the sea, are 
remains of what is supposed to have 
been the Temple of Fortune, or of 
Venus Euplcta. The spot is now niis- 
nsmed la Scuola di Virgilio, It was 
there, as Statins tells us, that the Alex- 
andrian merchants, on their visits to 
Puteoli, returned thanks for their pros- 
perous voyage. The little cove on the 
W. of this rock is called the Afarechumo 
(smooth water^. The ground all around 
is covered witn the ruius of the VUta of 
Vedi'is Pollio, the celebrated PausUgpuni, 
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nmv^ss rnt ^y^m. Which gave the whole 
promontory a name expressing freedom 
from care. These ruins, overgrown with 
myrtles, ericas, and Spanish broom, 
and partly covered by the Villa Mazza, 
spread over a considerable space. They 
extend down the slope of the hill and 
along the shore at far as Nisida. The 
most consptcuoos is the Casa Fiorelli, 
a building uf three stories, the lowest 
of which was probably a bath. But it 
is not the hill, or even the shore, which 
will give an adequate idea of the extent 
of this villa. The sea itself is filled 
for a considerable distance with enor- 
mous masses of substructions; the tufii 
clift are cut away to form part of the 
Tast plan, and the mountain is pierced 
with tunnels and canals to supply the 
fishponds and the baths. It is difll- 
cult to form a conception of the 
magnitude of these works without ex- 
amining them in a boaL Ltrge oblong 
masses of tufa may thus be seen under 
waler, isolated by deep channels from 
the cliff of which they once formed 
part ; and in other places spacious 
chambers may be traced. The best 
plan for explorin|; them is to drive to 
the Capo di Poahpo, there hire a boat, 
and rejoin the carriage at the foot of 
the hill, where the Strada Nuova 
reaches Uie shore, opposite to Nisida. 

It would be hopeless to attempt to de- 
fine these masses of ruin. We know that 
Vedius PoUio constructed extensive 
fishponds for the micrcnue, or sea-eels, of 
which Pliny, Dion Cassius, and Seneca 
write with such astonishment Dion 
tells us that these fish were fed with 
human flesh ; Pliny mentions one 
which was known to be more than 60 
years old ; and Seneca records a feast 
giren by Pollio to Augustus, at which 
a slave who had broken a glass was 
sentenced to be thrown to the fishes; 
an order which the emperor arrested by 
directing all the glasses of the villa to 
be cast into the ponds instead of the 
intended victim. Pollio bequeathed 
the villa to Augustus, but history has 
recorded no fiu^ts of interest in con- 
nexion with his possession of the pro- 
perty. The lUhpondi which have 
acquired such a barbarous notoriety 
are still visible. 



The bnildinffs brought to light by the 
excavations of recent years have been 
supposed, from their position, to belong 
also to the villa of Vedius Pollio. The 
Th&itre has its seats cut out of the tufa 
rook. It has a double cavea of 17 rows 
of seats, with a corridor above, ascended 
by a lateral stair, and two tribunes at 
the extremities of the orchestra. The 
absence of the foundations for the 
stage suggests the probability that the 
scena was constructed of wood so as 
to be removable. The stone rings for 
the velarium are still visible in the 
upper part of the outer walls. Some 
interesting antiques were found among 
the ruins, including wall paintings, 
several rare marbles, and the head 
of a statue of Bacchus. A* large 
square building, near the theatre, deoo« 
rat«d with pilasters, having two chan- 
nels for rain-water and semictronlar 
loggie built along the face of the hill, 
one above the other, is supposed to 
have been a place for games. The 
Odeon, with its portico of stuccoed 
columns, is the most perfect of these 
remains. It has 12 seats arranged in 
two divisions, a semicircular soena^ 
a recess for the musicians in the or- 
chestra suilt>unded bv six columns of 
cipoUino with capitals of rosso antico 
of excellent workmanship, and a hall 
in the middle of the area, with a seat 
for the emperor apart from the rest 
of the audience. In a niche of this 
hall were found a pedestri for a statue, 
and two columns of black marble 
with white capitals. The whole 
building was faced with costly marbles. 
Among the sculptures Ibnnd in the 
ruins may be mentioned the beantifnl 
statuette of the Nereid rising fi^)m a 
shell, now in the Mnseo Borbonico; 
the headless statue of a Muse, one of 
the finest draped figures of that collec- 
tion; and some finely-carved candel- 
abras. The Basilica, divided into a 
nave and two aisles by a doable row of 
columns, and the ffenucycU, are near 
the Odeon. Numerous fragments of 
columns, capitals, and cornices of pre- 
cious marbles, have been found in the 
same direction. Beyond are the ruins 
of other buildings, porticoes, nym- 
phsea, reservoirs, &c Amidst all 
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these Testiges of magnificence, the 
Grotta di Seiano, called also di PonlipOf 
is perhaps the most interesting which 
time "has -spared. It is a tunnel 
cut through the ridge of the Posilipo 
hill near the Pimta di Ooroglio, in 
order to afford a communication be- 
tween Naples and Pozzuoli. It is 
2755 feet in length, being 500 feet 
more than the Grotu di Pozzuoli : it 
is also wider and loftier, is strength- 
ened internally by arches of masonry, 
and has several lateral air-shafts on the 
sea-side. Strabo, who describes it from 
personal observation, tells us that the 
engineer was Cooceius, who had also been 
employed by Agrippa, the son-in-law of 
Augustus, to make the subterranean 
passa^ from Cnmse to the Lake of 
Avemus. The present king has had 
the grotto cleared out. During the 
progress of the excavation an inscnption 
was discovered showing that it was 
restored by Honorius in the 5th centy. 
Opposite the Ponta di Coroglio is the 
little island of 

6. NmDA, Netia, the N^rir of StrabOi 
an ancient crater, 1} m. in circum- 
ference. The lip of the crater is broken 
down on the S. side, where it forms 
the little harbour called the Porto 
Paoom. On the N. side, nearly op- 
posite to the Punta di Coroglio, is a 
rock now occupied by the lazzaretto. 
It is said that the island was connected 
with the shore of Bognoli by a brid£|e 
thrown across the strait from this 
rock, and that from the N.W. point 
a mole formed a harbour — the pfa- 
cidu» Ihnon of Statins. We learn 
from Cicero that the son of Lucul- 
lus had on this island a villa, whero 
Bratos retired after the assassina- 
tion of Cesar. In this villa Cicero 
held his conferences with Brutus on 
aflEurs of state ; and several of the 
letters to Atticus are dated from it 
Nothing can be more touching than 
the picture he draws of the great re- 
publican durinff his retirement at Ni- 
sida : — Oorpua Aerai liberatoris, lideriatis 
mgfnoria aderai • m g?<a Bruti imago cemi 
vidsbatw. At kmc Aw ^pns ludonan die^ 
bm videbam m insula darinimi adole^ 
SoeiUts Ltieulli, propinqm nd, nihH nisi de 



pace et oonoordia crmum oogUantem^ Euip- 
dem vidi postea Velict cedentem Italia, ne 
qua oriretur hdli civilis catua propter ee, 
—Phil. X. 4. The villa was subse- 
quently the scene of the parting of 
Bratus and Portia, on his retirement to 
Greece, prior to the battle of Philippi. 
Although thus frequented by the great 
statesmen of republican Rome, Nisida 
appears to have been subject to me- 
phitic vapours and gaseous exhalations 
from some portions of its crater as late 
as the middle of the 1st centy. Lucan 
says,— 
Emiltit stygtum nebnloftls aera audi, 
Antraqoe leihlfeil rabiem TyplxHUs Aobe- 

iMlt. 

Pliny celebrates its wild asparagus, for 
which it still retains its nme, and it 
enjoys an equal reputation for its 
grapes, its olives, and its figs. In the 
15th centy. Joanna II. had a villa on 
the crest of the island, which was 
converted into a fortress to check the 
fleet of Louis of Anjon. It is now 
used as an Ergaetolo, or prison fbr crimi- 
nals. In 1624 the Duke of Alva erected 
the Lazzaretto on the rock near the 
shore. In 1832 a new port between 
Nisida and the mainland was con- 
structed by the engineer Faxio^ by 
means of two open moles boilt on 
arches thrown over the ancient piles, 
like Uie mole of Pozzuoli. The two 
moles form a Dort, having an area of 
20,666 square wet, and are united by a 
spacious causeway 1290 feet in len||[th. 
The W. mole has a small revolving 
light at its extremity. 

7. Antignano, Vomero, — A road leaves 
Naples by the Strada Infrascata on the 
W. side of the Museum, passes the 
Villa Maio on the U and on the rt. the 
ascent to the Areitetta, the birAplace of 
Sahator Roea, and the Due Porte, and 
proceeds by the Strada S. Gennaro to 
the village of Antignano. In the latttt 
place was the '* Portico Antiniano," as 
Pontanus calb the villa of Antonio Bec- 
cadelli, or Panormita, who there com- 
posed his-history of Alfonso of Aragou; 
and his licentious iTsniufTAnxftlitt. The 
villaoe is the scene of a popular Festa 
on £«ter Day. From Antignano a 
road on the rt. joins the new one 
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from Capodimonte ; another on the 
1. ascends to the Castle of S. Elmo, 
and thence returning by the RufTo, 
Lacia, and Floridiana Villas, falls into 
the main road proceeding from Anti- 
gnano to the Vomero at the Villa Bel- 
Tedere. A steep descent, called Salita 
del Vomcro, leads from this point to the 
Chiaia. Here the road takes the name 
of the Strada Belvedere ; it passes the 
Villa Regina, and traverses the crest 
of the Collina di Chiaia until it joins 
the hill of Posilipo, passing, near the 
point where it turns S., the Villa Rio- 
ciardi on the rt., and on the 1. the Villa 
Tricase and the Villa Patrizl At the 
latter place it is joined by the Salita 
di S. Anionio di PosU^f which ascends 
from t}\e Mergellina, passing by Vir- 
gil's tomb. Thus far the road has 
followed the direction of the old Via 
AnHniatia leading from Pozzuoli to 
Naples, considerable remains of which 
can still be seen descending on the rt 
to Fnorigrotta, on reaching the high 
ground i^ve this village. Here we 
command an extensive view of the W. 
district, which will give us a correct 
idea of the locality, and enable us to 
trace the ancient and the modem roads. 
Those to the Lake ot Agnano, the 
ancient one by Monte Oubano, the 
Rivera road to Bagnoli, the hill of 
the Camaldoli, the summits of the Sol- 
&tara, the Monti Leucogei, the site of 
Baias, the promontory of Miseoum, 
the intervenmg flat of the Mare Mor- 
to, the island of Procida, and that of 
Ischia rising with its pointed peak 
of Epomeo behind it. 

Followinff the ridge of the hill« and 
traversing the small villages of PotUipo 
and Santo Strato, the road fiills into the 
Strada Nuova nearly opposite the 
Ponta di Coroglio (No. 5). 

8. Capodimfnde is reached by a beao- 
tifnl drive called Strada Nuoea di CajKh 
dimotde^ which from the palace descends 
to the Strada di Foria, near the Al- 
bergo de' Poveri, by the romantic drive 
of the Ponti Hossi. There are several 
other fine drives about Capodimonte ; 
which may be easily traml on the 
annexed Map of the Environs of Na- 
ples. — I.. A new road» aflfbrding beau- 
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tiful' views of the bay and the envi- 
rons, from the village of Capodimonte, 
passing by the Villa Regina Isabella, 
and by the valley between the Camal- 
doli and the Vomero, proceeds to the 
La^o d' Agnano ; and a branch on the 
I. joins, at Fnorigrotta, the road of 
Bagnoli.— II. The Strada Nuova di Mi- 
ano surrounds the Koyal Park, and 
joins, at Secondigliauo, the road from 
Capua. — III. To Polvica, Chiaiano, 
ana Marano, a large village (10,000 
Inhab.).— IV. From the latter road, 
at the 4th mile, a branch road on the 
1., passing through chestnut copse and 
vineyards, falls into the road No. I. 

9. The Camaldoli.— This Monas- 
tery, founded by the Marquis of Pe- 
scara, the conqueror of Francis I., 
occupies the E. crest of that semicir- 
cular ridge of hills which forms the N. 
boundary of the Fhle^fncan Fields. 
The pesik on which it is built is the 
hiffhest point of this ridge, and is the 
loftiest of all the hills on the N. and W.of 
Naples, being 1488 feet above the sea. 
As the last part of the ascent must be 
made on horseback or on foot, the best 
plan is to drive to Antignano, where 
donkeys are always to be proenred, 
or to Orsolone from CapcMiimonte, 
ordering beforehand donkeys to be 
there, and from either place ride to the 
monastery, a distance of nearly 3 jn. 
Ladies are not allowed to enter the 
cloisters, but they can equally enjoy 
the view from the Capanna di Riociatdi^ 
on a projection of the ridge, just 
below the garden of the monastery. 
The Telegraph-tower is the best place 
to eigoj ue panorama of the N. nde. 
The view is very beautiful and em- 
braces a scene of A peculiar character, 
historical as well as physical. It com- 
prehends the principal region of vol- 
eanic action in Southern Italy, and 
many of the most important sites im- 
morttlised by the poets and historians of 
antiquity. It commands a noble view 
of the Bays of Naples and GaeU and 
the Onlf of Pozzuoli, looking down on 
one side upon the Capital, and on the 
other on tne craters and lakes of the 
Phle^rean Fields, the promontories of 
Posilipo and Misennm, the town of 
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Pozzuoli, the islands of Nisida, Procida, 
aud Ischia, the sites of Bai», Cumse, 
and Liternum. On the S. the prospect 
is bounded by Capri aud the Punta 
della Campanella. Following the Sor- 
rentine promontory, we recognise the 
towns of Massa, Sorrento, and Castel- 
lammare, the Monte Saut' Angelo, the 
mountains at the foot of which stand 
Amalfi, Salerno, and A^ellino, and the 
rich plain at the foot of Vesuvius in the 
foreground. On the N. the eye ranges 
OTer the whole of Campania Felix as far 
as the chain of Apennines, embracing 
in this part of the panorama Madda- 
loni, Caserta, Capua, Monte Ti&ta, the 
ip of Rocca Monfina,Gaeta, 



the Formian nills, and Monte Cireello 
fiir beyond it. On the W. the prospect 
is tenninated by the sea and by^ the 
islands of Ponza in the distant horizon. 
The ch. of the monastery contains 
some pictures, the best of which 
are the Last Supper, by 5iaiuibnt, 
and the Santa Candida, by Marco da 
Siena, 

. A steep descent through rocks and 
forestt leads from the Cuialdoli to the 
Tillage of PicmMTo. On the S. side of 
the hill of Camaldoli is the Tillage of 
Soeoano (sub csto mentis). The de* 
scent on this side, oTcr the bare brown 
desolate hills which succeed the wooded 
regions, and afterwards through dose 
lanes to Antignano, is one of tne most 
striking features of this ezcursiou. 

10. Poagio BeaU,one of the fiiTourite 
promenades of the lower orders, is 
a long, straight road, beyond the Font 
Capuana, planted with trees and em- 
bellished with fountains, and pre- 
serring the name of a &TOurite retreat 
of many suocessiTe kings of A^jou and 
Aragon. . At the close of the 15th 
cent. Alfonso II. built a palace on the 
spot, and surrounded it with grounds 
and gardens which extended to the 
sea. In the I7th cent the Due de 
Guise described the spot as one of the 
most beautiful in the world, but it was 
destroyed in the military operations, 
of which Naples was subsequently the 
theatre. The gardens hsTe been 
changed into market gardens, which 
supply Naples with Tegetables; of the 



palace there are only remaining a few 
crumbling ruins. — Poggio Reale is on 
the high road to Apulia. A t the jBorriffra 
Doganale a road on thel., encircling the 
Camposauto Nuoto, ascends to Capo di 
Chino, and meeU the roads from 
Caserta and Capua ; a road on the rt. 
leads straight to Barra, S. lorio, and 
Portici, whence we may return to 
Naples. The latter drive may be pro- 
longed by taking the road which we 
cross just before reaching Barra, and 
following it to Cercola and the Met- 
donna delC Arco (p. 89), and Tisiting 
the VUla Santanfjelo in the village of 
Pollena, on the N. W. flanks of Somma, 
a villa of considerable elegance and 
taste. 



EXCURSIONS. 
Thx South-Easteeii Dibteict. 



POftnCI, KESINA, TS8UTI0S, HSBCDLA- 
mnC, TOBRB DBL GBBOO, TORRE 
DBLL' AMNirilSIATA, JMD POKPEil. 

Ths BaUroad from Naples to Cava 
passes through Portici, Torre del Greco, 
Torre dell' Annunziata, (from which a 
branch strikes off on the rt to Castel- 
lammare), Pompeii, Scafati, Ansri, 
Pagani, and Nocera, performing the ois- 
tance in 1} h. ; and to. CasteUammare 
inl h. 

Jlu Post Road follows the same line, 
but now is seldom resorted to, as the 
Railway is much more convenient For 
sereral m. out of Naples it is a dead 
IcTel, and is generally traTelled OTcr 
with great rapidity. The distances on 
the post-road are : — 

Pott Miles. 
Naples to Torre dell' An- 

nunsiata - - - 1) = 10 
Torre dell' Annunaiata to * 

Nocera - - - 1^ = 11 
Nocera to Salerno - - l| = 8 
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LeaTing Naples by the crowded quays, 
and passing the Castle of the Carmine, 
the Toad proceeds along the Marinella, 
crossing the Sebeto by the Ponte della 
Maddalena, and passing on the rt. the 
jnassive building called / Orftnili, built 
in the last cent, as public granaries, and 
conyerted by the present king into bar- 
racks. The road then coasts the E. 
.<hore of the bay, but it is so completely 
ishut out from the sea by the numerous 
Tillas, palaces, and houses which stretch 
almost as fhr as Torre del Greco, that 
it has more the character of a long, 
^us^ street, than of a high road. 

The first of the sidmrban villages tra- 
versed by the road is 8, Guwmni a Te- 
^uccio; on the 1. of which, ^ m. inland, 
■ iis Barra, a large place (12,000 Inhab.). 

4 m. PoRTici, IS supposed to deriTe 
its name from the Poriicum Herculis, 
mentioned by Petronius as the por- 
tico of a temple of Hercules at the W. 
«nd of Hereulaneum. The road passes 
'.through the courtyard of the Royai 
fPtOaoe, built by Charles III. In one of 
9t8 apartments were depodted the ob- 
jects diaooTered at Pompeii and Hereu- 
laneum before their remoTal to Naples. 
The palace, which is only remaiicable 
ibr its beautiful situation at the head of 
the bay, contains some good pictures 
by modem French artists, among which 
:are Gerard's portraits of Napoleon in his 
imperial robes, of Madame M^re, and 
of Murat: Wiear's portrait of Massena ; 
the well known Capuchins by Oranet; 
and seyeral pictures by De Dcmmici 
representing the adyentures of Don 
Quixote. One of its rooms is inlaid 
with China imitating flowers, fruits, 
birds, and animals, ue produce of a 
manufiustory founded at Canodimonte 
in the last cent, by Charles 111., which 
was remarkable for the choice and exe- 
cution of the drawings, copied chiefly 
from the frescoes of Hereulaneum ; but 
which was giyen up under the Fi«nch 
goyemment in 1607. Portici, as well 
as 8. Jorio and Barra, during the 
nring and autunm viUeggiatvra, are a 
nyourite resort of the Neapolitans. 
From the littie Fort and Mole of 
OrannteUo on the sea-shore there is a 
fine yiew of the bay. After passing 

[8. Italy.] 



through the courtyard of the palace we 
enter 

Resima, bnilt upon the yolcanic tufa 
and laya which coyer HERcnLAMEUM. 
It nearly retuns the name of Bttma^ the 
ancient port of Hereulaneum, and has 
10,000 Inhab. and many country seats. 
The largest of them is La Favorita, 
formerly the Villa of the late Prince 
of Salerno, which contains a Mosaic 
found in one of the Palaces of Tiberius 
at Capri. Thisyilla, like the Palace of 
Portici, is built on the laya of 1631, 



The ascent of Vesuyius is usually 
commenced from Resina ; but on some 
occasions, when the laya takes the 
course of Bosco Reale, as it did in 1850, 
the ascent from Torre dell* Annunsiata 
is preferred, as affording a finer yiew of 
the current. The trayeller may pro- 
ceed to it either by the railway or in 
a carriage. As the railway station at 
Portici IS at a distance ftt>m the town, 
and is infested by self-called guides, 
and hirers of horses and mules, who are 
most importunate in their offers of ser- 
yices which are too fiwquentiy both 
dear and worthless, the easiest way 
for a party will be to take a carriage 
from Naples to the Hermitage, which 
will cost 6 piastres, including coach- 
man's buonamano, and will enable them 
to yisit Hereulaneum on the way. A 
carriage with two horses will conyey 
the trayeller from Naples to Resina, for 
8 carlini, in less than an hour. At 
Resina there are seyeral guides who 
let horses and chain for the ascent; 
but, to ayoid imposition, the trayeller 
should endeayour to secure the seryices 
of Vmcenzo Qozzolino, or of his son, 
who resides in the main street, the 
only guides who haye any scientific 
knowledge of the mountain. As there 
are numerous imposton ready to per- 
sonify the Gozsolinos, the trayeller, 
to ayoid deception, should either write 

X 
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beforehand to lecare one of them, 
or go direct to his residence, which is 
in Vie main street, after the palace at 
Portici, 3rd house on the l., and 
which will be pointed out by any respect- 
able shopkeeper. His charges are 12 
carlini as guide, 12 carlini for each horse 
or donkey, 30 carlini for a carriage to 
convey the party to the Hermitage of 
the Salvatore, to which there is an ex- 
cellent road of recent construction, and 
48 carlini for a portantina with 12 bear- 
ers to ascend the cone, — ^the latter how- 
ever is required only for ladies and deli- 
cate invalids; and 6 carlini for each 
guide who assists in ascending to the 
summit of the cone. A great- coat or 
doak, and a warm neckerchief, to put on 
as soon as the ascent is effected, a strong 
walking-stick, and stout boots, may be 
mentioned as necessary during the ex- 
carsion. It is no longer required to 
take provisions from Naples on ordinary 
occasions, as supplies may be had at the 
Hermitage, or from the people of Re- 
sina, who follow parties with baskets 
of bread, eggs, wine, and fruit, on the 
chance of findinff customers. It is, how- 
ever, otherwise auring an eruption, when 
hundreds of people besiege tne Hermit- 
age, clamorous for refrrahments. At 
such a time each party should take its 
supplies from Naples. When a stream 
of lava is rolling slowly down the moun- 
tain, the kettle is boUed on its sur&ce 
and egss are cooked in its crevices. 
Coins alao are usually dropped inta the 
lava, which is then detacned from the 
mass, and preserved as reminiscence. 

The dnve from Resina to the Her- 
mitage occupies with good horses 1} h. ; 
a good walker if h. ; to descend 1 h. 
From that point we proceed on horses 
or donkeys for about half an hour fur- 
ther .to the Atno del Cavallo, whence 
the ascent of the cone, which must be 
performed .on foot, generally occupies 
about 1 h., varying, of course with the 
state of its sur&oe. A good walker 
will employ 2 hrs. from the observa- 
tory, and to descend the same distance 
1 h. At times it is necessary for the 
guides to assist the traveller, by strap- 
ping a leathern belt round his waist, 
and pulling him up the steep incline by 
main force. At the Atrio del Cavallo 



there are generally qenadarmes, one of 
whom usually ascends the cone for the 
protection of strangers. It is customary 
to give him a present of 2 carlini on 
descending. 

Vesuvius, the r« «««f OMr«vi«v of 
Strabo, the Vesetius of the Romans, one 
of the most active volcanos in the world, 
rises in the midst of the plain of Cam- 
pania, and is surrounded on the N. and 
the £. by mountains of Apennine lime- 
stone. On the W. it is open to the plain 
of Naples, on the S. its base is washed by 
the sea. It is about 30 m. in circum- 
ference. It rises by a gentle declivity 
to what is called the first plain, which 
is about half a m. above the level of the 
sea, and about 5 m. in diameter. This 
plain forms the base of Mimte Somma, 
whose highest point, the Fvnta del Na^ 
tone, is 3747 ft. above the sea. Monte 
Somma extends for about 2 m. in an 
irregular semicircle round the N. and 
E. of what is now called Vesuvius^ 
the two mountains being separated by 
the deep semicircular viuley called the 
Atrio del Cavallo, The height of the 
eruptive cone of Vesuvius has varied 
during the last 20 years from 4070 fr. 
in Aug. 1847, to 3400; that of the 
Ptmta del Palo^ opponte the Somma» 
which has varied htde, being 3949. 

For more than 300 years Vesuvius 
has been the only active crater among 
the volcanic ^up of the Bay of 
Naples, which includes Ischia, Procida^ 
the Sollatara, Monte Nuovo, and Vesu- 
vius; in connexion with which we 
may mention the extinct inland vol- 
canoes of Rocca Monfina and Monte 
Vulture. Before the Christian era 
Ischia and the Solfatara appear to have 
been the onlj Italian craters which 
were active within the historical period. . 
Stromboli, the most northern of the 
Lipari islands, is the only permanentiy 
active volcano in Europe, and lies about 
70 m.N. of ^tna, about 120 m.i3.E. of. 
Vesuvius. Those who are fortunate 
enough to visit Naples while an eruption 
is in progress will compare, witii hvely 
interest, the phenomena they may wit- 
ness with the details of those which 
former observers have. recorded. We 
shall therefore give a list of the most 
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remarkable enipdons recorded by bis- 
torians and contemporary observers. 

Before the reign of Titus, Vesuvins 
showed no signs of activity. Some of 
the local antiquaries saw a proof of its 
having been active in the names of the 
sites in its vicinity, which they con- 
ceived to have reference to fire, and to 
derive from Phoenician roots. For, ac- 
cording to them, the Phoenicians, in all 
their colonies, gave the rivers, themoim- 
tsuns, the headlands, and the cities, names 
expressive of some local peculiarity. 
Thus Uie name of Vesuvius is derived, 
according to these antiquaries, from the 
Syriac 20H$^ n Vo Severn, the place of 
flame ; or, more literally, " in it, flame :*' 
that of Herculaneum from ^^^p nin 
JToroh Kalie, " pregnant with fire ;" that 
of Pompeii from il^D CM& Pwn Peeah, 
** the mouth of a burning furnace ;" that 
of Summanm, one of the surnames of 
Japiter, perpetuated by the present 
Monte Somma, from viyi^ Somman, " the 
obscuie ;" and that of Stabite from ^tX^ 
Seteph or SheUph, ** the overflow," a root 
from which, in Martorelli's opinion, the 
Italians have also obtuned the word 
ttufa. From this eariy period, down 
to the establishment of the Romans in 
Campania, the mountain appears to have 
been known as the Afona Summanm, and 
to have been crowned by a temple dedi- 
cated to Jtqnter, In the * Syntagma 
Inscriptionum' of Reinesius, and in the 
Benedietine 'Explication des divers 
Monumens,' will be found inscriptions 
to Jupiter Summanm ; and Zedler men- 
tions an inscription found in the last 
cent at Capua, with the words Jovt 
Vesumo aaorum^ D,D, 

The ancient geographers recognised 
the volcanic character of Vesuvius from 
the analog]r of its form with that of 
JStna. Their descriptions, though brief^ 
supply OS with some fiscts which will 
aia us in tradng the history of the 
mountain. Diodorus Siculus was the 
first to describe Vesuvius as volcanic 
Bom at Agyrium, on the flanks of 
^tna, he must have been acquainted 
with volcanic phenomena, as that moun- 
tain was twice in activity during his 
lifetime. On examining Vesuvius he 



found, as he tells us, many signs that it 
had been in activity in ancient times. 
Vitruvius mentions a tradition in his 
day that the mountain had emitted 
flames. Strabo, who wrote a few years 
later, describes it as having a truncated 
cone, with a ban*en and ashy aspect, 
«< having cavernous hollows in its cine- 
ritious rocks, which look as if they had 
been acted on by fire." Whence he in- 
ferred that " in some former time there 
had burst from these cavernous orifices 
a fire which had now become extinct." 
Seneca remarked that Vesuvius in 
former times had ^ven out more than 
its own volume of matter, and had fur- 
nished the channel, not the food, of the 
internal fire ; m ipso monte tion alimentum 
habit 8ed viam. Velleius Paterculns, 
who died under Tiberius, and Plutarch, 
in his Life of Crassus, in describing 
the escape of Spartacus, give incident- 
ally an interesting account of the con- 
dition of the mountain at that period. 
They state that the rocky hollow on the- 
summit was clothed with wild vines, 
and that it was accessible only by one 
very steep and narrow passage on the 
side opposite to Naples. When Spar> 
tacns (A.u.a 681) and his foUowera- 
had entered this pass and encamped 
in the plain of the crater, Clodius do- 
sieged him in his retreat by occupy- 
ing the pass and cutting off, as he 
supposed, the only means of escape. 
The g^a|&itors, however, made ladders, 
of the vine-boughb, " like ship-hidders,. 
of such a len^ and so strong that- 
they reached from the top of the nill tcr- 
the verv bottom.^ With these they all 
descended except one, who remained to 
throw down their armour to his com- 
panions, and then descended himself, 
last of all. The Romans, having no 
suspicion of this movement, were as- 
sailed in the rear bv the gladiators, who 
had marched round the mountain, and 
were put to fii^t with the loss of their 
whole camp." 

From these fiicts it is very probable^ 
independently of geological evidence, 
that Somma, which now forms the N. 
peak of the mountain, was a part of 
the wall of the original crater. The 
most cursory examination of the crest 
of rocks oomprisiiig Somma is suifi- 
IS 
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dent to flhow that it is the segment of 
a circle: and it has been proTed by 
careful measurements that this circle, 
if continued round the mountain, would 
include the whole of the more modem 
cone of Vesuvins within it, and give a 
centre which corresponds exactly with 
its present site. Somma, therefore, 
and the mountain of which it formed 
a part, was probably the Vesuvius de- 
scribed by the ancient geographers 
before the reign of Titus. Its flanks 
were then covered with luxuriant vege- 
tation, and Pompeii and Herculaneum 
jrere flourishing cities at its base. 

'. "Ttim dJTet artt Oftpoa, et vidna Vesero 
^Or»jvfD, 

Viaa. Cfeorg, n. 334. 

In the 6drd year of our era, during 
^e reign of Nero, the mountain began 
for the first time to give signs that the 
'volcanic fire was retnmiuff to its an- 
ient channel. On the 5th February 
'the whole neighbourhood was conTulsed 
Sbj an earthquake, which, as Seneca 
j«cord^ threw down a great part of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. In 64 
mnother earthquake occurred, which 
injured Naples and destroyed the the- 
■ atre, where Nero had been acting a few 
minutes before. These earthquakes 
continued at intervals for 16 years. 

1. The Ist eruption occurred on the 
24th August in the year 79, during the 
reign of Titas. It is memorable not 
-«nly as the eruption which destroyed 
Pompeii and Herculanenm, and caused 
the aeath of Pliny the natunlist, but 
also as having had his nephew, the 
younger Plinv, for its historian. In 
his two well-known letters to Tacitus 
(vi. 16 and 20), describing the death of 
his uncle, Pliny says that about one in 
the afternoon his mother informed his 
ui^e, who was stationed with the 
Roman fleet at Miaeouin, that a dond 
appeared of unusual aie and shape, 
"ft was not," he says, "at that dis- 
taoce discernible finom what mountain 
it arose, but it was found afterwards 
that it was Vesuvius. I cannot give a 
more exact description of its fi^re 
than by likening it to that of a pme- 
tree, for it shot up a great heignt in 
the form of a trunk, which extended 



itself at the top into the form of 
branches: occasioned, I imagine, either 
by a sudden gust of air which impelled 
it, the force of which decreased as it 
advanced upwards, or the cloud itself, 
being pressed back again by its own 
weight, expanded in this manner. It 
appeared sometimes bright, and some- 
times dark and spotted, as it became 
more or less impregnated with earth 
and dnders. This was a surprising phe- 
nomenon, and it deserved, in the opinion 
of that learned man, to be inquired into 
more exactly. He commanded a Libw' 
nian galley to be prepared for him, and 
made me an offer of accompanying him, 
if I pleased. I replied it was more agree- 
able to me to pursue mv studies .... 
He went out of the nouse with his 
tablets in his hand. The mariners at 
Setinte, being under consternation at the 
approaching danger (for that village 
was situated under the mountain, nor 
were there any means of caching but 
by sea), entreated him not to venture 
upon so hazardous an enterprise .... 
He commanded the galleys to put off 
from land, and embarked with a design 
not only to relieve the people of Setmee^ 
but many others in distress, as the 
shore was interq[>er8ed with a variety 
of pleasant villages. He sailed imme- 
diatdv to places which were abandoned 
by other people .... He now fbund 
that the ashes beat into the ships much 
hotter, and in greater quantities; and 
as he drew nearer, pumice-stones, with 
black flints, burnt and torn up by the 
flames, broke in upon them : and now, 
the hasty ebb of the nea^ and ruins 
tumbling from the mountain, hindered 
their nearer approach to the shore. 
Pausing a littie upon this, whether he 
should not return back, and instigated 
to it by the pilot, he cries out, ' For- 
tune assists the brave : let us make the 
best of our inj to Pomponianns,' who 
was then at Stam ;"— where he perished 
during the night. 

In the second letter Pliny describes 
more minutdy the - phenomena which 
attended the eruption :—" There had 
been, for many days before, some 
shocks of an earthquake, which the 
less surprised us as they are ex- 
tremely fluent in Campania ; but 
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they irere so particularly Tiolent that 
night, that they not only shook every- 
thing about us, but seemed indeed to 
threaten total destruction . . . Though 
it was now morning, the light was ex- 
ceedingly faint and languid ; the build- 
ings all around us tottered ; and though 
we stood upon open ground, yet, as the 
place was narrow and confined, there 
was no remaining there without dan- 
ger : we therefore resolved to quit the 
town. The people followed us in the 
utmost consternation ; and as, to a 
mind distracted with terror, every sug- 
gestion seems more prudent tluui its 
own, they pressed m great crowds 
about us in our way out. Having 
got to a convenient distance from the 
houses, we stood still, in the midst of 
a most dangerous and dreadful scene. 
The chariots which we had ordered to 
be drawn out were so agitated back- 
wards and forwards, though upon the 
most level ground, that we could not 
keep them steady, even by supporting 
them with large stones. The sea 
seemed to roll back upon itself, and 
to be driven from its bonks by the 
convulsive motion of the earth ; it is 
certain at least that the shore was con- 
siderably enlarged, and that several sea 
animals were left upon it. On the 
other side, a black ana dreadful cloud, 
bursting with an igneous serpentine 
vapour, darted out a long train of fire, 
resembling flashes of lightning, but 

much larger Soon afterwards 

the cloud seemed to descend and cover 
the whole ocean ; as indeed it entirely 
hid the island of Capreas and the pro- 
montory of Misenum. My mother 
stron^y conjured me to make my 
escape, which, as I was voung, I might 
easily do : as for herself she said, her 
age and oorpulencjr rendered all at- 
tempts of that sort impossible. How- 
ever, she would willingly meet death, 
if she could have the satisfacdon of 
seeing that she was not the occaoioi^ of 
mine. But 1 absolutely refused to 
leave her, and taking her hand I led 
her on: she complied with great re- 
luctance, and not without many re- 
proaches to herself for retarding my 
flight. The ashes now began to &11 
upon lis, though in no great quantity. 



I turned my head, and observed be- 
hind us a thick smoke, which came 
rolling after lis like a torrent I pro- 
posed, while we had yet light, to turn 
out of the high i*oaa, lest she should 
be pressed to death in the dark by the 
crowd that followed us. We had 
scarce stepped out of the path when 
darkness overspread us, not like that 
of a cloudy night, or when there is no 
moon, but of a room when it is shut 
up and all the lights are extinct. No- 
thing there was to be heard but the 
shrieks of women, the screams of 
children, and the cries of men : some 
calling for their children, others for 
their parents, others for their husbands, 
and only distinguishing each other by 
their voices; one lamenting his own 
fiite, another that of his fiumly ; some 
wishing to die from the very fear of 
dying ; some lifting their hands to the 
gods; but the greater part imagining 
that the last and eteroal night was 
come which was to destroy the gods 
and the world together. Among these 
were some who augmented the real 
terrors by imaginary ones, and made 
the frightened multitude fidsely believe 
that Ausenum was actually in flames. 
At length a glimmering light appeared, 
which we imagined to be rather the 
forerunner of an approaching burst of 
flames, as in trutn it was, than the 
return of day. However, the fire fell 
at a distance from us. Then again we 
were immersed in thick darkness, and 
a heav^ shower of ashes rained upon 
us, which we were obliged every now 
and then to shake off, otherwise we 
should have been crushed and buried 
in the heap At last this dread- 
ful darkness was dissipated by degrees, 
like a doud of smoke ; the real dav 
returned, and even the sun appeared, 
though very fiiiutly, and as wnen an 
eclipse is coming on. Every object 
which presented itself to our eyes, 
which were extremely weakened, 
seemed changed, being covered over 
with white aSies, as with a deep snow. 
We returned to Misenum, where we 
refreshed ourselves as well as we could, 
and passed an anxious nisht between 
hope and fear — though indeed with a 
mudi larger sharejof the latter, for the 
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•earthquake siill continued, while se- 
Teral enthusiasts ran up and down, 
heightening their own ana their friends' 
calamities by terrible predictions." 

This description is notonly interesting 
in itself, but is yaluable as affording 
the evidence of an eye-witness as to 
the nature of the eruption. On this 
point the statement of Pliny is entirely 
confirmed by scientific observations on 
the materials which cover the buried 
cities. It appears that no la^ flowed 
from the crater on this occasion, only 
ashes, red-hot stones, and loose frag- 
ments of volcanic materials beiDg eject- 
>ed. Many of these masses whien have 
been found at Pompeii are not less than 
S lbs. in weight, while those which fell 
upon Stabise, 4 m. further, weigh only 
a few ounces. The crater vomited at 
the same time enormous volumes of 
steam, which fell upon the country 
around in torrents of heated water, 
•charged with the dry lif ht ashes which 
-were suspended in the air. This water, 
.-as it resbched the soil, carried with it 
in its course the cinders which had 
fallen, and thus deluged Herculaneum 
^th a soft, pasty, volcanic mud or 
.alluvium, which penetrated into places 
which neither scoria nor stones could 
have reached, and did fletr more damage 
than any other product of the eruption. 

Hlo est punpiiieto vlrldit modo VesTius ambrls, 

PreMent blc UMfdidos noUlU un* lacoa ; 
H«o JogA, qnJUn Nia* ooIIm, plus Baodras 

Hoc nuper Cbttyri monte dedere dioros ; 
IS0O Yenerls ledet, Laoedmume gratior till ; 

HIc locos Heicntoo noinf im cXbtvu ent : 
Omcta iftocAt flammli. et tristi mena &TilU, 

Keo Soperi veltoot hoc Ucaine ribl. 

HA.nui^ Xpig. iv. 44. 

The' efFect of this eruption was to 
destroy the entire side of the mountain 
nearest to the sea, leaving, as the only 
remnants of the ancient crater, the 
little ridge on the S. flank now called 
Za PedametUma, and that portion of the 
wall which, under the name of Somma, 
encircles about two-fifths of the new 
eone. This cone is the present Vesu- 
vius, which has continued to be the 
almost exclusive channel of eruption 
to thepresent day. 

2. Tne second eruption occurred in 
1M>3, during the reign of Septimius Sevc 



rus. It is described by Dion Cassias 
and bv Galen, the former of whom 
availed himself of its occurrence to 
compile from the traditions of the in- 
hi^itants his record of the destruction 
of Pompeii. It is important to remark 
that JStna remained dormant from a.d. 
40 to A.D. 251, while Ischia, which was 
in eruption 170 years before the first 
eruption of Vesuvius, was dormant 
until A.D. 1302. 

8. In 472. This eruption is de- 
scribed by Ammianus, and by Procopius, 
who says that it covered Europe wiUi 
ashes, which fell even at Constanti- 
nople and at Tripoli. It is supposed 
to be the eruption which destroyed the 
villages erected by the poorer inhabit- 
ants of Herculaneum and Pompeii on 
the site of those cities after 79. 

4. In 512. It is supposed to be the 
catastrophe described by Cassiodorus in 
the letter which in the name of Theo- 
doric he wrote to Faustus, commission- 
ine him to ascertain the damage sus- 
tained by the people of Naples and Nola, 
and to make a proportionate reduction in 
the tribute payable hj them. It is also 
mentioned by Procopius, who nvs that 
the ashes were carried as fkr as Iripoli ; 
and from his passage, in which he 
clearly describes lavas, it' is argued that 
this eruption produced the first flow of 
lava from the cone formed in 79. 

5. In 685. It is not described by 
any contemporary writer, but figures 
in the lesends of S. Januarios, aiid is 
mentioned by authors of the 1 5th and 
letiicent 

6. ^ina burst into activity in 818 ; 
and in 993 Vesuvius was in action. 
This eruption is mentioned by the 
Benedictine Rodolph Glaber. 

7. In 1036. It is described in the 
chronicle of the Anonymous Cassinen- 
sis, who says that the lava reached 
the tea: — Venmiua erudavU incemHum 
ita ut tuque ad mare diacurreret. 

" 8. In 1049. It is mentioned in the 
Chrcnic&n Caasmense of Leo Ostiensis. 

9. In 1139. It is nsentioned by the 
Anon^ous Cassinensis, and more fully 
descnbed bv Falco Beneventanus, the 
secretary of Innocent II., who states 
that the eruption of lava {ignem validum 
I et fammae) lasted 8 days, and that of 
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ashes 30 days. In the interval from 
this to the next eruption, in lS06,^tna, 
vhich had been dormant for 357 years, 
was three times in eruption ; the Sol- 
fatara poured out a stream of lara in 
1198, tne year in which Frederick II. 
succeeded to the throne of Naples ; 
and in 1302 Ischia discharg^ed into the 
sea a lava-stream of great size. 

10. In 1306. It is described by Lcan- 
dro Albert! in his DescnxUme di Tutta 
I' Italia, who states that he found it 
mentioned in the chronicles of Bologna. 
In the interval of 194 years from this 
to the next eruption ^tna exhibited 
unusual activity, and the central and 
northern provinces of the kingdom, 
were convulsed by most violent earth- 
quakes. The first shock occurred on 
the 5th, and the last and worst on the 
30th December, 1456. The cathedral 
and the ch. of S. Pietro Martire at 
Naples were destroyed; Isemia and 
Brindisi were utterly Uirown down, 
and the inhabitants buried under their 
ruins. 40,000 souls are said to have 
perished. 

11. In 1500. It is described by Am- 
brosio Leone of Nola, from personal 
oboervation. It was a slight eruption, 
leaving, however, a crater 5 m. in cir- 
cumference, and 1000 paces deep, ^tna 
was active from 1535 to 1537. On the 
29th September, 1538, Monte Nuoco was 
thrown up beyond Pozzuoli. Between 
the 11th and the 12th eruption there 
elapsed 131 years, during which Vesu- 
vius became so covered with vegetation, 
that in the 17th cent. Braecini found 
the sides of the crater overgrown with 
brushwood and forest-trees, haunted by 
wild boars. At the bottom was a plain 
with cattle; and in the middle of this 
plain was a ravine in the floor of the 
crater, through which a winding path 
led down for about 1 m. among rocks 
and stones to another and a larger plain, 
wluch was covered with ashes and had 
three small pools of warm brackish 
water. JEtna exhibited, through the 
whole of this period, extraordinary ac- 
tivity. 

13. On the 16th December, 1631, 
one of the greatest eruptions of modem 
times occurred. Braecini and Lanelfi 
each made it the subject of a separate 



work. About the same time Castelli 
published his account of the Incaidio 
del Monte VeawiOf Crucio his Vesuvius 
Ardensj and Varo his Veswiani Inoendii 
JHintonee. In the work of Braecini we 
find a description of the mountain be- 
fore, during, and after the eruption. He 
says tliat about midsummer the plain 
of the Samo was convulsed by earth- 

3uakes, which occun*ed so repeatedly 
uring the six following months that 
many persons from Naples ascended 
the mountain to ascertain whether any 
change had taken place in the interior. 
They found the crater filled with vol- 
canic matter, and no longer concave 
but perfectly level with its margin, 
while noises were heard beneath the 
sur&ce. On the 16th of December, at 
early dawn, the cone poured out from 
its S.W. fiank a column of vapour so 
loaded with ashes as to have the appear- 
ance of black smoke, which assumed the 
usual form of a pine-tree, followed by 
discharges of stones and flashes of vol- 
canic fire. The column of vapour was 
carried over nearly 100 m. of country, 
and was charged with so much electri- 
city, that several men and animals were 
killed, by the ferUli or flashes of light- 
ning which continually darted m>m 
iL These were succeeded by a great 
earthquake, during which the sea re- 
tired to a distance of ^ m. from the 
shore, and then returned with such 
violence that it covered the land 30 
paces beyond its former limit. At the 
same moment the summit of the cone 
poured out seven streams of lava, one 
of which took the direction of Torre 
deir Annunziata, where it formed the 
beds now visible on the W. of the 
town ; another destroyed two-thirds of 
Torre del Greco: a third destroyed 
Resina, which had arisen on the site of 
Herculaneum; another destroyed the 
village of Granatello and part of For- 
tici, where it flowed into the sea and 
formed the bed on which the Boyal 
Pahice and La Favorita were subse- 
quently built. 18,000 persons are said 
to have perished in this catastrophe. 
The ashes were carried by the wind to 
the shores of the Adriatic, to the Greek 
islands, and to Constantinople ; and 
the eruption was followed by discharges 
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of ▼ftpoor and hot water, which fell in 
the mm of torrents of rain upon the 
slopes of the mountun, killed great 
numbers of persons at Porticl and Torre 
dd Greco, and inundated the country 
as fiur as Nola and the hills. The erup- 
tion did not entirely cease till February 
1632, when it was ascertained by mea- 
surement that the cone had lost so 
much of ite height that it was 1530 
ft. lower than Monte Somraa. In 1632 
JBina burst into activity, and was 
again active in 1645 and in 1654. 

18. In July 1660. From the Oior- 
nale cM Inoendio, by Carpano, it ap- 
pears that the eruption was confined to 
showers of ashes, which cleared out 
the erater, and left its walls so preci- 
pitous that the interior was inacces- 
sible. From the mar^n three small 
orifices could be seen m action at the 
bottom of the gulf, corresponding in 
their position with the three pools 
obsenred by Braccini 30 years before. 
In 1676 also, according to Sorrentino, 
the crater threw up a perpendicular 
column of lava Uke that wtdch made the 
eruption of 1779 remarkable. In 1669 
^tna was the scene of a great eruption, 
by which the Monte fiossi was formed 
and Catania overwhelmed by the lava. 
It was again in aeth>n in 1682. 

14. On the 12th August, 1682. It 
changed the aspect of the mountain. 
It filled up a portion of the great cavity, 
and firom the centre threw up a small 
cone having on its summit a little cra- 
ter which discharged ashes. This cone 
in 1685 was visible from Naples. In 
1689, a succession of small discharges 
had nearly filled up the large crater, 
and the central cone had increased so 
much that the two cones, fh>m a dis- 
taaoe, presented the appearance of one 
large and unbroken mountain. The 
summit, however, was lower, by about 
1200 feet, than Somma. 

15. On the 12th March, 1694. ^ina 
began to discharffe ashes in the same 
month j and it had been twice in action 
in the mterval between the present and 
the last eruption of Vesuvius. In April 
several streams of lava flowed for five 
dKjM from the summit of Vesuvius, 
taking the direction of S. Giorgio a 
Cremano, and of Torre del Greoo. An 



Irishman, Dr. Cozmor, physician to 
John Sobieski, Kiuf^ of Poland, wroCe 
two descriptions of it. He tells us that 
on the fifth day the vicerojr ordered a 
deep trench to be cut a mile from the 
sea, in order to intercept it. The lava 
ran into the trench and consolidated 
in it. He adds that the current va- 
ried from 20 to 150 paces in breadth, 
from 15 to 80 paces in depth, and was 
4 m. in length. 

16. In September, 1696. A portion 
of the cone was blown away on the side 
nearest Torre del Greco ; and a stream 
of lava issued from the breach. 

17. In Mav, 1698. It wasdeseribea 
by Ajitonio Bulifon. A stream of lava 
flowed towards Re»ha. From this time 
throughout the whole of the 18th cent, 
the eruptions were very frequent. 

18. On the 2nd July, 1701. Two 
streams of lava flowed from the coue, 
one of which destroyed some vineyards 
near Ottaiano, the other flowed towards 
Viulo. JS^na was in action in March, 
1702. 

19. From the 20th May to August, 
1707. It had been preceded b^ such 
freouent earthquakes, accompanied by 
such numerous but feeble ezplosiona 
of ashes, and was followed by so manj 
othersjir quick succession, that it w 
som^^lmes described as having begun 
in 1704 and ended in 1708. Signor Val- 
letta described the phenomena of this 
eruption in a Latin letter to the Boyal 
Soaety of London. In the end of July 
internal noises were heard in the centre 
of the mountain, which were followed 
bv the emission of smoke and fire. 
The crater then ejected enormous quan^ 
titles of ashes, accompanied bj peals 
of thunder and fiashes of lightning. A 
shower of stones was next emitted, 
and a stream of lava fiowed from the 
lip of the crater, and almost reached 
the sea. On the 2nd of August, at 4 in 
the afternoon, the crater ejected over 
Naples a shower of ashes of such den- 
sity that the citj was involved in dark- 
ness. It was impossible to recognise 
either person or objects in the streets. 
The city resounded with the shrieks 
of women ; the clergy carried the relies 
of SL Januarius in procession to the 
Porta Capuana; and tne churches were 
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crowded with people. Aboat 2 hoars 
after sunset the wind shifted, and the 
ashes were driven seaward. 

20. It commenced on the 1 8th Febru- 
ary, and continued to the 8th Novem- 
ber, 1712. In April a stream of lava 
flowed from the cone towards Viulo. 

21. The mountain was again in ac- 
tion on the 7th June, 1717, and was 
not tranquil until the 18th. Bishop 
Berkeley, who was residing at Naples, 
communicated to the Royal Society his 
observations on the state of the moun- 
tain from the 17th April to the 18th 
June. The eruption began with an 
earthquake. A stream of lava was 
emitted from an aperture in the S. flank 
of the cone, while the other mouth at 
the summit sent forth showers of ashes. 
On the 10th Bishop Berkeley examined 
the lava-current, which had then de- 
scended to within 4 or 5 m. from Torre 
del Greco. He calculated that the height 
to which the stones were projected was 
1000 ft. above the orifice fh>m which 
they issued. The laya of this eruption 
is said to be that which is still visible 
in the Ibsto Bianco, 

22. In May and June, 1720. It was 
an eruption <Mf ashes vrithout lava. In 
1 723 Jstna was in action. 

23. On the 26th Juljr, 1728. It 
produced a new cone witlun the crater 
of the old one. 

24. On the 14th of March, 1730. 
The weather, according to the account 
of Dr. Cirillo, had been so severe that 
the neighbouring mountuns were co- 
vered with snow. The crater u>peared 
to emit fire to a vast height, and threw 
out huge stones to almost half the per- 
pendicular height of the mountain. 
The ashes were carried by the wind to 
a great distance. In 1735 there was 
an eruption of j^ina, the two moun- 

. tfuns daring the whole of the 18 th 
cent, appearing to alternate in their 
action. 

25. On the 20th of May, 1737. On 
the 17th the declivities of the moun- 
tain were covered with such a mass of 
white ashes that from Naples it had 
the appearance of snow. 0^ the 20th 
vast clouds of smoke and ashes rose 
from the crater until an hour after 
sunset, when the flanks of the cone 



poured out a stream of lava of such 
vast bulk, that before it reached the 
edge of the plain it had become nearly 
1 m. wide and had advanced 4 m. 
in 8 hours, its solid contents being esti- 
mated at 33,587,058 cubic feet. The 
torrent ran down the declivities, and 
divided into four lesser torrents, one of 
which stopped l^ m. from Torre del 
Greco ; the 2nd destroyed part of the 
monastery of the Carmelites and closed 
up the high road to Salerno ; the 3rd 
ended under Torre del Greco near the 
sea (where, as we may still see, it became 
prismatic); and the 4th ended at a 
small distance from the new mouth. 
The crater at the summit poured out 
also a stream of lava which separated 
into branches. One took a course 
towards the Hermitage ; another flowed 
towards Somma, where it destroyed a 
nunnery; another took the direction 
of Ottaiano, where it did immense 
damase. The ashes which accom- 
panied this eruption were scarcely less 
destructive. An English traveller who 
visited the spot at me time savs that 
all the trees and vines bent unaer the 
weight of these ashes; and several 
branches and even trunks of trees were 
broken by the w^ght. Dr. Serao pub- 
lished a description of this eruption.. 
The Prince of Cassano also describes 
the ashes on the ground at Ottuano as 4 
palms high, and adds that many houses- 
were crushed by their weight. Twenty 
days after this eruption the Prince 
observed that cold damp vi^urs, called 
moffete^ issued ftx»m the fissures and 
cavities, not of the new lava-current, 
but of the older ones of the plain. 
They rose about 3 palms high, moved 
along the surfkce of the ground, and, 
after a progress of some paces, disap- 
peared. Animals which happened to 
graze where the^ passed, and a Tere- 
sian friar, who uadvertentljr breathed 
the vapour, were killed by it. JSStna 
burst mto eruption in 1747, and re* 
mained in action, with occasional in- 
tervals, till Vesuvius recorered its ac- 
tivity. 

26. On the 25th October, 1751, and 

continued for 25 days. The lava 

issued from the side of the mountain 

into the Atrio del Cavallo, and in the 

13 
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space of 6 hours ran 4 m. into the plain, 
where it covered a large tract of culti- 
vated countrjr and destroyed many 
Tillas and vineyards. The current 
varied in breadth from 60 yards to ^ m., 
and was about 5 m. in breadth at the 
point where it terminated. The cen- 
tral cone sank down, leaving an immense 
gulf. 

27. On the 3rd December, 1754. It 
was preceded by a succession of small 
exploaons within the crater, which 
became filled with scons. In Uie night 
of the 2nd December the E. side poured 
out, in the direction of Bosco del 
Mauro, a stream of lava 60 feet broad 
at the upper part and 100 yards broad 
as it traversed the plain. Another 
«tream, fh>m the S.E. side of the crater, 
.separated into numerous streams, which 

flowed towards Boaco-tre-Case, and were 
-in motion for 49 days, ^tna was in 
action in March, 1755, the year of the 
great earthquake of Lisbon. 

28. On the 24th January, 1758. 
'^gnor Pademi, who was superin- 
tending the excavations at Hercula- 
neom, tells us that the mountain threw 

•out immense quantities of lapilli, ashes 
:iand lava. During the nig^t vapours 

- charged with ashes burst out with 
greater vehemence, .^tna was in 
eruption in the following year. 

29. On the 24th December, 1760. 
It proceeded from several cones which 
opened suddenly at the base of the 
rmountain, one m. above the Camaldoli, 
tkbout midway between the crater and 
the sea. For four days previouly there 
had been violent eaithquakes, and five 
occurred on the 23rd. %r Francis 
Eyles Stiles, who was at Naples, com- 
municated two papers to tne Royal 

- Sodety on this eruption. ' When the 
earthquakes had ceased, the mountain 
threw up a vast quantity of black 
smoke, which rose to a great hdght. 
The ashes that fell from it at Nola, 
Nocera, and other places 12 m. distant, 
resembled the falling of a heavy 
shower. At the same time two co- 
lumns of smoke were seen rising from 
the S.E. declivities of the mountain 
tiow called Le Piane, followed by violent 
explosions which proceeded from 15 
small craters, pouring out ashes. Two 



of these craters threw out torrents of 
lava, which, uniting, flowed down to- 
wards the sea in one vast current The 
current was arrested, about 200 paces 
from the shore, by some rising ground, 
which caused it to spread, to the 
breadth of 400 vards, and to become 17 
palms in depth. The Abate *;Bottis» 
who drew up an account of this erup- 
tion by order of the Archbishop of 
Naples, ascertained that the stones pro- 
jected by these small craters attained 
such a height that they took 8 seconds 
in falling to the ground ; that a stone 
estimate to wdgn 260 lbs. was thrown 
90 paces, and a smaller one 890 paces. 
One of the craters was again in action 
in July, 1761, but it emitted only 
smoke and flame. Three of the craters 
were visible from Naples during tiie 
eruption. They still exist under the 
name of Bocche or Voccole, but have 
never unce been active. 

30. The eruption of the 28th March, 
1766, has been described by Sir William 
Hamilton, and by Dr. Mor^pn of Phila- 
delphia, in the Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society. A few 
days before the eruption the smoke shot 
up in the form of a pine-tree. In the 
evening of the 24th March, after a slight 
earthquake and a discharge of ashes 
and l4>illi> the lava overflowed the lip 
of the crater. The current divided into 
two branches, which ran down in the 
direction of Portici, but soon lost them- 
selves in a ravine. Sir William Hamil- 
ton estimated the rate of this current at 
a mile an hour. On the 31st he ob- 
served that a little cone had been formed 
by the accumulated stones and scoris 
in the centre of the crater, from which 
l)eautiful girandoles of red-hot stones, 
far surpassing the most astonishing 
artiflcial fire-works, were thrown up 
every minute to an immense height. 
On the 10th of April the flank of the 
mountain opened opposite Torre dell' 
Annunziata, about a m. below the lip of 
tiie crater, and poured out with ffreat 
violence an immense stream of lava, 
which flowed with unusual velocity. 
This stream divided into three branches, 
which ignited the cinders of former 
eruptions in their course, so that as 
they descended to the plain they pre- 
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tented the appearance of a sheet of fire 
4 m. long and in some places 2 m. 
broad* In two places the lava en- 
tirely disappeared in subterranean fis- 
sures, and emerged again at a lower 
level free from scoriie. The crater dis- 
charged <|uantities of ashes and scoriae, 
-which did great damage to the vine- 
yards. The mountain was not tranquil 
until December. — On the 27th April 
JBtna discharged two streams of lava 
from a new mouth 12 m. distant from 
Its summit. 

<>r8l. On the 19th October, 1767. After 
the last emption, a plmn, resembling 
the SolfiUara, formed within the crater 
«t a depth of only 20 ft below the rim. 
In the centre of this plain was a small 
«one, which, after increasing slowly, be- 
gan, in August, to discharge lava, which, 
gradually ovei^owing the lip, ran down 
tne mountain in small streams. These 
streams ceased on the I8th October, 
but on the 19th the flank of the moun- 
tain opened, about 300 ft. below the 
margin of the old crater, on the side 
towards Ottaiano. From this point the 
violent rush and extreme liquidity of 
the lava was observed bv Sir William 
Hamilton, who described it in a letter 
to the Earl of Morton, then President 
•of the Royal Society. Another stream 
•of lava forced its wa^ out of the same 
place from whence it came the pre- 
vious year. The first stream ran mto 
the Atrio del Cavallo; and when it 
•ceased on the fifth day it was more 
than 6 m. long, 2 m. broad at its ex- 
treme point, and from 60 to 70 ft. deep. 
In October, 1768, it had not cooled, 
and a stick inserted in its crevices took 
fire immediatel}r. It filled up the Fosso 
<rrande, -which in one place was 200 ft 
deep, and 100 ft broad. The other 
-current flowed with great rapidity to- 
wards Portici, but chaneed- its course 
-when only l^ m. from the village, and 
prooeedea to S. Gior^o a Cremano, 
which it reached. The Royal Palace 
of Portici suffered considerably from 
the shock of the explosions which ac- 
•companied this eruption. In Naples 
religious ceremonies were performed in 
all tiie churches ; and the mob set fire 
to the gate of the Archbishop's palace, 
•because he refused to bring out the 



relics of S. Januarius, which he was 
obliged to do on the 22nd. On the 25th, 
the day after the lava ceased to flow, 
vast columns of vapour loaded with 
black ashes issued from the crater, 
charged with electricity, lightning con- 
tinually shooting from it, followed by 
peals of thunder. The ashes fell in 

nt abundance at Naples, and the 
A of ships 60 m. distant were co- 
vered with them. 

32. On the Uth March, 1770, a new 
vent opened in the flanks of the moun- 
tain 300 ft. below the crater, on the side 
of Pompeii, and poured out a stream 
of lava 2 m. long and 2700 paces broad. 
On the 10th August a stream of lava 
was thrown out from the crater, which 
destroyed all the vineyards at Torre del 
Greco. In December another stream 
descended into the Atrio del Cavallo, 
where it overran the great current of 
1767. The crater continued to be dis- 
turbed tiU the Uth May, 1771, when a 
flow of lava from the flank took a course 
towards Resina, but stopped short of the 
town at a distance of 5 m. from the 

Soint of issue. On the 27th a stream 
owed towards the Boeco del Mauro. 
ShortW after these eruptions a small 
cone formed in the centre of the crater, 
and continued to enlarge itself till 1773, 
when it threw out a small stream which 
flowed into the ravine called the CanaU 
deW Arena, 

33. On the 3rd January, 1776, two 
streams of lava were thrown out,— one 
from the summit of the cone» the other 
fh)m a new vent in the N.W. flank. 
Both flowed for 3 days, and united in 
the ravine of the Cancroni. They form- 
ed channels from 2 to 6 feet wide, and 
from 7 to 8 feet deep. The scoriss on 
their surface frequently formed arches 
over the stream, the sides and top of 
which were worn perfectly smooth by 
the passace of the red-hot lava, fi>nning 
large hollow cylinders, from whose 
inner surfiioe stalactites of salt were 
subsequently formed. 

34. The year 1779 was remarkable for 
one of the most extraordinary eruptions 
on record. It commenced on the 8th, 
and terminated on the 11th August 
The mountain had been disturbed for 
4 months previously. In May a cone. 
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15 feet high, had discharged a stream 
of laTa from the N.W. flanlc, a quarter 
of a mile below the crater, wMch flowed 
into the yalley in a current 50 feet 
broad. On the 29th July the flank of 
the central cone burst, and discharged 
a stream of lava into the Canale dell' 
Arena, which flowed down to the Can- 
croni. On the 3rd August the flank of 
the great crater opened on the N. side, 
and poured out a stream of lava towards 
the Fiano della Ginestnu On the 5th 
August a shower of stones and scorie 
was thrown up to a height of 2000 feet 
A stream next burst forth firom the 
middle of the cone, and ran down for 
about 4 m. towards Portid. So great 
a quantity of ashes fell at Ottaiano and 
Scoama mat^ they rendered objects im- 
perceptible at a distance of 10 feeL 
With these ashes were filaments of vi- 
trified matter like spun-glass. The birds 
were suffocated by the vapours, and the 
leaves. of the trees were aoordied and 
covered with saline mattef. The heat 
was intolerable at Somma and Ottaiano, 
and was felt as &r as Palme, Samo, 
and Lanro. On the 8th, at 9 P.if., an 
explonon occurred which shook Portici, 
Torre del Greco, and Torre dell' Annun- 
ziata. "In an instant," savs Sir W. 
Hamilton, in a letter to Sir Joseph 
Banks, " a fountain of liquid transparent 
fire b^zan to rise. . . The height of this 
stupendous column of fire could not be 
less than three times that of Vesuvius 
itself." The light emitted by it was so 
vivid that the whole country was illu- 
minated fi>r 10 m. round, and Mr. Mor- 
ris, who was residing at Sorrento, fixmd 
it sufficiently strong to enable him to 
read the title-page of a book. The fell 
of the column was pullv perpendicular, 
covering part of Monte Somma, the cone 
of Vesuvius, and the Atrio del Cavallo ; 
and partly on the country round Otta- 
iano, where it destroyed woods and vine- 
yards, and broke in the roof and win- 
dows of nearly every house. Some of 
the stones which fell upon the town 
weighed upwards of 100 lbs., and the 
deptti of ashes in the streets, a few 
days afterwards, was 4 feet. After the 
feu of this column the black cloud 
increased and advanced towards Naples, 
so highly charged with electricity that 



it was feared that the lightning darting 
from it would destroy the ci^. One or 
two flashes were seen to strike Monte 
S(mima, as it passed, and to ignite the 
grass and brushwood on its surfkcc. 
The city was in a state of agitation; 
the theatres were dosed, religious 
solemnities performed in the diurches, 
and the relics of S. Januarius carried in 
procession. On the 9th another violent 
explosion occurred, but, as there was 
little wind, the column was almost per- 
pendicular, and the greater part of its 
bulk fell back into the crater. Some of 
the larger stones which were thrown off 
by this column as it rose burst like 
rockets into a thousand fbagments, which 
assumed a spherical form as they fell. 
On the 11th the eruption ceased, but 
the rain which fell greatly damaged 
the vegetation of the country around. 
The asnes of this eruption fell at Bene- 
vento, Foggia, and Manfredonia, a dis- 
tance of 100 m.— In May, 1780, JEttm 
was in eruption, and agun in April» 
1781. In 1783 Calabria was deso> 
lated by terrible earthquakes. 

35. From the 12fh October, 1784, with 
little intermission, to the 20th December, 
178.% the lava flowed flram the rim of 
the crater, and fnm some fissures in the 
flank opposite Monte Somma, dividing 
into several streams which ran towards 
the village of S. Sebastiano. Mean- 
while, within the crater, which in 1783 
was an inaccessible gulf 250 feet deep, 
a new cone was formed by these erup- 
tions, and befbre the close of 1785 it 
had risen above the rim of the old crater. 

36. On the 31st October, 1 786, the new 
cone threw np vast quantities of scoriae, 
followed by a stream of lava which de- 
scended fbr six days into the plain, de- 
stroying several vineyards 4 m. from 
the crater. - 

37. In July, 1787, the crater dis- 
charged a small stream of lava into the 
Atrio del Cavallo, which ran till the 
21 St of December. At the same time 
JBItna threw out clouds of ashes and 
lapilli, some of which fell at Malta and 
Gozo. It was also in action in March, 
1792. 

38. The most important eruption 
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since those of 79 and 1631 commenced 
in February, 1793, and continued with 
scarcely any intermission till Midsum- 
mer, 1 794. It attained its height on the 
15th June, 1794, wherefore it is known 
as the eruption of '94. The crater had 
thrown out small streams of lava in 
July, 1788, and in September, 1789, 
but they never passed beyond the val- 
leys on the sides of the mountain. In 
February-, 1793, Dr. Clarke traced the 
lava to Its source and found it issuing 
from an arched chasm in the side of 
the cone '* with the velocity of a flood," 
having ** all the translucency of honey," 
and flowing in regplar channels "cut 
finer than art can imitate, and glowing 
with all the transparency of the sun. 
On the 12th June, 1794, an earthquake, 
which was an e£fort of the volcano to 
clear itself of the matter which closed 
the channels of its internal fires, shook 
the whole Terra di Lavoro, and even 
the country beyond it as fkr as Bene- 
vento and Ariano. Between Vesuvius 
and the coast the surface of the ground 
was seen to undulate like a sea, from 
£. to W. The water of the springs 
and wells conaderabl]^ dinunished, a 
sign that a great eruption was at hand. 
Subterranean noises were heard at Be- 
sina, and smoke was seen to issue at 
various points between Torre del Greco 
and the mountain, showing that the 
earthquake had produced a fissure about 
SOOO feet long, down the W. flank. In 
the night of the 15th a small mouth 
below the base of the great crater, at a 
point now called Pedamentina, and not 
much more than 1600 feet above the 
level of the sea, discharged a stream 
of lava and immense volumes of black 
smoke. A second mouth opened lower 
down, followed b^ others in quick suc- 
cession, in a straight line towards the 
coast between B^ina and Torre del 
Greco. Fifteen of them were counted 
by Sir W. Hamilton. The ez[>lo6ions 
from these mouths, some of which are 
still visible near Resina, resembled the 
reports of heavy artillery, and were ac- 
companied by a hollow subterranean 
murmur. Each mouth was distinctly 
seen from Naples to pour out a sepa- 
rate stream of lava. These streams 
united as they approached the plain and 
rolled on steadily towards the sea. The 



smoke collected above them into an 
enormous mass of clouds, which was 
carried by the wind towards Naples, 
discharging in its course incessant 
flashes of lightning. The lava at flrst 
threatened Uesina; it then altered its 
course towards Torre del Greco, over 
the current of 1631, in a vast broad 
stream. It passed through the centre 
of the town, enveloped the cathedral, 
several churches, and the ereater part 
of the houses, in a stream of lava vary- 
ing from 12 to 40 feet in thicluiess, and 
advanced 380 feet into the sea in a mass 
1204 feet wide and 15 feet high, pre- 
senting as it cooled a tendency to 
assume a columnar structure. This 
current, which may still be examined 
at Torre del Greco, was so unusually 
fluid that only 6 hours elapsed from 
the time when it left the crater till it 
entered the sea, a distance of moro than 
4 m. As it passed through the town it 
illustrated, by its effect on metallic sub- 
stances, the intense heat of liquid lava, 
even when it has been exposed for 6 
hours to the atmosphere; iron was 
swelled to four times its volume, and its 
internal structure entirely chan^; 
silver was rapidly melted, and idass 
was converted into a stony milk-white 
mass. Breislak calculated that die 
bulk of the whole stresftn of lava was 
46,098,766 cubic feet, and that that 
portion of it which entered the sea was 
13 millions of cubic feet. During these 
lateral erupdons the central cone of 
Vesuvius had been entirely inactive. 
On the morning of the 16th it opened 
near the summit on the side of Otteiano, 
and discharged with great velocity a 
stream of lava which destroyed a wood 
on the E. side of the monntun. The 
ashes which accompanied this discharge 
fell at Taranto, and at places in Calabna 
140 m. distant. When the smoke cleared 
away, it was seen that the S.E. ride of 
the crater towards Bosco-tre-Case had 
fallen in, reducing the height of the 
lip on that side by 426 feet The sea 
at Torre del Greco, on the 17th, when 
Sir W. Hamilton examined the lava» 
was in a boiling state at the distance of 
100 yards from the new promontory, 
and no boat could remain near it on 
account of the melting of the pitch on 
her bottom. For nearly a month after 
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this eruption the crater poured out 
enormous quantities of aqueous vapour, 
loaded with fine white ashes, which, 
descending in torrents of heavy rain, 
deluged the whole country with volcanic 
mud. Many of the ravines, like the 
Fosso Grande, were nearly filled with 
this mud, which hardened as it cooled, 
forming a white pumiceous tufa. The 
loss of life at Torre del Greco is believed 
to have been confined to the sick and 
aged, whom there was no time to remove 
from their houses. Of the 1 8,000 Inhab. 
the greater part escaped to Castellam- 
mare; others to Naples, and some, 
-whose retreat was cut off before it was 
possible to auit their homes, saved them- 
selves on tke tops of the houses, and 
Km tibe next morning escaped by walk- 
ing over the scoriaoeous surfiice of the 
moving lava. King Ferdinand tried to 
induce the inhabitants of Torre del 
Greco to rebuild their town on a safer 

Xt, but they refused to abandon the 
site, .^tna was in action in 1798, 
1799, 1800, and 1802. 

39. From the 12th August, 1804, to 
the 3Td December. It had been pre- 
ceded by a very severe earthquake, 
called the Tremuoto di S. Anna from 
having occur^ on the 26th July, the 
festival of St Anne. It gave warning 
of its approach by the cuminution of 
the water of the springs. It began 
with a violent explosion of stones and 
scoriflB, followed by a discharge of lava 
from an opening in the western side of 
the crater. On the 29th August, from 
an opening in the S. flank of the 
mountun, another stream of lava came 
out, which separated into several 
branches that ran down into the culti- 
vated tract between Camaldoli and the 
Ca^o del Cardinale. It was ex- 
tremely fluid, and in 5 hours it reached 
the sea, near Torre Scassata. 

40. On the 12th of August, 1805. 
The lava overflowed the rim of the 
crater on the S.K side, and was seen 
by Humboldt, Von Buch, and Gay- 
Lussac, who were on the mountain at 
the time, to shoot suddenly from the 
margin to the base of the cone. It 
descended with great velocity into the 
plain in three streams; one of them 



crossed the high road on the east of 
Torre del Greco, where it may still be 
seen; the other stopped short about 
midway between that town and Torre 
deir Annunziata. 

41. On the 4th September, 1809, a 
new mouth opened on the S.E. side 
of the crater and discharged a stream 
of lava which flowed into the Atrio del 
Cavallo. During the remainder of 1809 
the mountain was more or less dis- 
turbed, and continued so for about 4 
years. ./Mtia was in action in March, 
1809, and in October, 1811. 

42. On the 12th June, 1812, loud 
explosions were heard, followed by 
volumes of smoke and showers of scorise 
and ashes, which glowed like fire with 
the reflection of the lava which filled 
but did not overflow the crater. 

43. In December, 1813. On the 
24ih there was an earthquake which 
was felt at Naples. On the 25th a 
violent discharge of ashes was followed 
by an eruption of lava, which divided 
into two branches and flowed towards 
Torre del Greco. At niffht one of the 
currents ceased, while the other con- 
tinned running till the next day towards 
Bosco-tre-Case and Bosoo Keale. M. 
Menard de Groye visited the mountain 
during the eruption, and published a 
description of it. 

44. On the 22nd December, 1817. 
Two small cones, formed in the crater 
during the 4 years elapsed since the 
last eruption, poured out streams of 
lava, one of which took the direction 
of the Camaldoli, the other that of 
Bosco del Mauro. The crater con- 
tinued to be more or less disturbed 
during 1818 and 1819. In the latter 
vear, and again in 1820, it was visited 
by Sir Humphrv Davy, who published 
an account of his observations in the 
Philosophical Transactions, ^tna was 
in action in May, 1819. 

45. In April, 1820. It commenced 
by a discharge of lava from a new 
mouth in the S. flank of the mountain, 
followed by the appearance of 6 others 
in a direct line on the N.W. flank. 
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From each of them a stream of laya 
issued, which united and flowed into the 
Fosso della Vetraua, where it may still 
he examined. 

46. On the 22nd Octoher, 1822. Early 
in the year the water in the wells 
had diminished. A new mouth liad 
opened near the 6 lateral ones of the 
last eruption; and on the 23rd and 
24th February it poured out several 
straams into the Atrio del Cavallo. On 
the 23rd October the great cone suddenly 
fell in with a loud crash. The crater, 
after seTeral shocks, threw out two 
streams of laya, one of which overran 
the old lavas in the direction of Bosco- 
tre-Case, the other ran down the W. 
side towards La Favorita and Resina. 
It was at first ^ m. in breadth, but it 
afterwards spread to the breadth of a 
m. Another stream issued firom a new 
cone, and followed the same course: 
and a 4th issued from one of the old 
wcoole of 1794, and ran in the direction 
of Torre del Greco. These lavas were 
not cool when Sir Charles Lyell exa- 
mined them 6 years afterwards. The 
ashes and stones thrown out closed 
the high road Arom Resina to Torre 
deir AAnnnziata. For 4 days they fell 
in one continued shower, and they did 
not cease entirely for 12 days. The 
atmosphere was so filled with frag- 
mentary ashes and black angitic sand 
that the day was converted into night. 
This darkness prevailed as far even as 
Amalfi, where the ashes fell to a depth 
of several inches. Their depth on the 
declivities of the mountain was ascer- 
tained by Monticelli to be 3 feet, and on 
the plain firom 16 to 20 inches. The 
vapour ftom the crater, which rose to 
the height of nearly 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, discharging flashes 
of lightning, wasoondensed into showers 
of heated water, which fell in torrents, 
and deluged the villages of S. Sebastiano 
and Massa. The rain formed, as it de- 
scended, small pisolitic globules by the 
attraction of the more minute particles 
of fine volcanic sand, many of which 
may be examined m situ at Pompeii in 
thin layers mixed with a loose brown 
tufiiL One mass of lava, many tons in 
weight, was thrown into the gardens 
of the Principe di Ottaiano, 3 m. dis- 



tant. On the 26th a cloud of fine 
ashes issued from a fissure in the mar- 
gin of the crater, and appeared to de- 
scend the side of the mountain, causing 
great alarm among the inhabitants of 
the plain, who supposed it to be a 
stream of boiling water, until Monti- 
celli ascertained its real character, and 
satisfled the people that they had been 
misled by an optical delusion. This 
eruption left the crater as an irregular 
gulf, 3 m. in circumference, and nearly 
2000 feet in depth, the sides of which 
were inaccessible on account of their 
steepness and their constant evolution 
of steam combined with hydrosulphuric 
and hydrochloric gas. But if the depth 
were really 2000 feet, it must have ra- 
pidly decreased by the dilapidation of 
the sides, for Mr. Babliage, on examin- 
ing the crater soon after the eruption, 
ascertfuned that its bottom was 938 
feet below the highest part of the rim, 
and 459 feet below the lowest part. 
The height of the eruptive cone was 
reduced to 3400 feet. 

47. On the 14th March, 1828, an 
eruption took place fh>m a rent in the 
side of the crater on the E. side. It 
commenced with the appearance of a 
quantity of smoke, followed by a dis- 
charge of stones and of some lava. On 
the 22nd a stream of lava issued, which 
ran round the base of the crater into 
the Atrio del Cavallo. Showers of 
stones were thrown out, most of which 
fell back into the crater. The eruption 
terminated by several shocks of an 
earthquake, which did damage at 
Ischia. 

48. On the 18th September, 1831. 
The small cone in the centre of the 
great crater had been so rapidly in- 
creasing, that it was more than 150 feet 
above the circumference of the crater, 
which was filled to the brim with the 
accumulated scoriae. The cone on the 
18th Sept. discharged a stream of lava 
which ran down the mountain towards 
Bosco Reale. On the 25th December 
another stream was poured out from 
the cone in the direction of Resina. 
OUier streams succeeded it at intervals 
of a few weeks, till February, 1832. In 
August, 1833, the water in the wells at 
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Keeina began to diminUh, and on the 
Idth three streams of lava descended 
in the direction of Torre del Greco, 
dividing, as they advanced, into nome- 
rous streams. 

49. In August, 1834. It commenced 
with a series of violent explosions. 
Two streams of lava were next thrown 
out, one over the margin of the crater, 
the other from the base of the old cone, 
accompanied by flames, which M. Abich 
assures us were produced by hydrogen. 
One stream lost itself in the Atrio del 
Cavallo; the other flowed down S.E. 
towards Bosoo Beale, advancing with 
great rapidity in a vast corrent nearly 
i m. broad, and from 18 to SO ft. deep, 
which did not stop until the 8th day, 
when it had run a distance of 9 m. It 
ensulfed the village of Capostecoo, sparing 
only 4 houses out of 500. Pompeii was 
at one time in danger of being buried a 
second time. The heat evolved by thi9 
stream of lava was felt at Sorrento. The 
old cone disappeared, and the plain 
which formed the floor of the crater 
sank down into a double abyss, divided 
by a narrow ridge of lava. 

50. On the 6th Biarch, 1838, several 
streams of lava were poured out from 
the great crater, which descended slowly 
into the valleys of the mountain. In 
Jan. 1839, two streams flowed Arom the 
lip of the crater, one of which traversed 
the Fosso Grande, the other ran towards 
Ottaiano. At the same time the crater 
threw upon Torre del Greco and Torre 
deir Annunziata a great quantity of la- 
pilli and black sand composed of regular 
crystals of augite and tourmaline. The 
crater was changed by this eruption ; 
the interior assumed the form of a funnel 
300 feet deep, accesuble to the bottom. 
In 1841 a small cone began to form over 
the mouth in the centre, and to pour out 
lava and red-hot stones in sucn abun- 
dance that in 4 years its bulk was so 
increased as to be visible from Naples. 
In 1845 JEtna was in action. 

51. On the 22nd April, 1845. A 
mouth at the base of the central cone 
threw out a small stream of lava 
which excited interest among the geo- 
logists, on account of t^e crystals of 



leuciie which it contained; a mineral 
previously supposed to be confined to 
the ancient lavas of Monte Somma. 

52. On the 13th November, 1847. 
Ten small streams of lava overflowed 
the great crater on the £. and S.£. 
sides, and ran down towai-ds Ottaiano, 
l^sco Reale, and Torre del Greco. In 
December, 1849, scarcely a week passed 
without an eruption, small but interest- 
ing on account of the crystals of leu- 
cite which wei^ again ejected. 

53. From the 6th February, 1850, to 
the end of the month . The central cone, 
at the beginning of 1850, was about 
70 ft. higher than the Punta del Palo. 
It was composed entirely of scorisD, and 
had at its summit a funnel-Uke crater 
of about 100 ft. deep. On the 7th 
the S.E. side of the cone opened and 
poured out a mass of lava which de- 
scended in three streams, two of which 
advanced upon Ottaiano, destroying a 
tract of the esUte belon^ng to the 
Principe di Ottaiano : the thircftook the 
direction of Bosco Keale. On the 9th 
the lava was advancing with a front of 
about 1| m. broad and 12 ft deep upon 
Bosco Beale, which it reached and en- 
veloped shortly before 9 at ni^t. The 
wooa, containmg some fine oak, ilex» 
and ash-trees was entirely consumed. 
The large trees, as soon as they were en* 
veloped in the flowing lava, poured out 
jets of hissing steam from every knot 
and branch, and then exploded with a 
loud noise, projected upwards to a 
height of from 10 to 20 ft. As they 
were consuming they threw up a 
stream of brisht clear flame. The lava 
was estimated to have covered a snr&ce 
of 9 square m. During the whole night 
the mountain was enveloped in a 
shower of red-hot soorisB and stones of 
a considerable size, producing a mag- 
nificent effect, but entailing imminent 
danger on the persons who ascended 
the crater to witness it. This eruption 
changed the aspect of the mountain. 
The walls of the old crater were broken 
down ; and the central cone was reduced 
in height and form. Its summit, when 
the eruption ceased, was about 2 m. 
in circumference ; its crater was 150 ft. 
in depth, and accessible to the bottom 
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On the 20th August, 1852, ^tna bunt 
into action, and continued to till the 
middle of November. 

54. Towards the cloee of 1854 
Vesovios showed symptoms of con- 
siderable activity, and ader several 
earthquake moyemenu an extensive 
fissure opened near the base of the 
Pnnta del Palo in January, 1855, 
showing well the structure of the 
cone, formed of concentric layers of 
ashes and lava. On the 1st of May 
following commenced the cr^at eru]^ 
tion of that year, and from the summit 
of the cone a stream of lava flowed 
down its sides into the Atrio del 
Cavallo^ and from thence into the Fosso 
de' CancroDJ, from which it gradually 
reached the plain, committing; dreadful 
ravages thnragh a highly cultivated dis- 
trict : dividing into two streams, one 
took the direction of San Jorio and 
Portici^ stopped before reaching the 
former village ; whilst the second, after 
threatening with destmction the larce 
villages of Massa di Somma and S. 
SebaitiaiiOy followed the line of a 
wateroonrse as &r as the hamlet of La 
Ceroola in the plain, the extreme point 
it attained. A curious particularity of 
the lava of this eruption was the great 
length of time it maintained its hi^h 
temperature, and the production in its 
fissures^ even to a very late period, of 
that peculiar mineral substance called 
Cottmmt€t a chloride of lead. Of late 
Tears it was this eruption which per- 
haps inspired the greatest terror, it 
beug at one moment feared it would 
reach Portioi, and even the Ponte della 
Maddalena in the suburbs of Naples. 

55. From the end of May. 1855, to the 
same period in the present year, 1858, 
Vesuvius has remained in comparative 
quiescence. In December last, and con- 
temporaneously with the great earth- 
quake movements in the Sasilicata, it 
exhibited more activity ; the old crater 
on the summit had gradually become 
filled up, havinjs only two small erup- 
tive cones in its centre, from which 
large masses of vapour, with occasional 
eruptions of ashes and lava, were 
thrown out, the latter gradually add- 



ing to the elevation of the cone, which 
attained a greater height than perhaps 
at any former period, exceeding con- 
siderably that of the PunU del Palo, 
which was now no longer visible. On 
the 27th of May. however, after some 
violent earthquake moycments, a new 
crater was formed half way between 
the top of the cone and the Atrio del 
Cavallo, and soon after a much more 
extensive fissure. Piano delie Genestre» 
on which rose several craters which 
poured forth a river of lava into the 
Atrio del Cavallo, one branch taking 
the direction of the Fosso delta Ve- 
trana, and the other emptving itself 
by a magnificent fiery cascade into the 
Fosso Grande ; thus enveloping almost 
entirely the hill on which stand the 
Hermitage and the observatory. Other 
fissures of eruption have also opened 
in different parts of the great cone, 
and especially on the summit ; the 
eruption is still going on, and at the 
moment we write threatens to invade 
the plain at the foot of Vesuvius, like 
that of 1855. 

Siunnutry. — ^The principal &ct8 esta- 
blished by these erupuons are: — 1. 
When the crater is nearly filled up, or 
its sur&oe a little depressed below the 
rim, an eruption mav be considered near 
at hand. The periods of rest occur when 
the crater has been cleared out by a 
violent explosion, or by a series of small 
eruptions. 2. When the mouth of the 
crater is so small or so narrowed by 
accumulated matter as to be unequal 
to the free discharge of the lava col- 
lected in its central reservoir, lateral 
openings are formed, which, being 
nearer the source of heat, discharge 
the lava in a state of greater liquidity 
than the great crater, and, meeting a 
less inclined surfieu^e, it is enabled to 
flow in a continuous current, vfhich w 
almost impo88ibU at the high angle of the 
surface of the com, 3. The cohesion 
of a lava current causes it to move 
slowly in the form of a tall ridge 
or embankment, the surfiioe of whidi 
gradually loses its state of fluidity as 
It ^becomes cooled by the air, and, 
aided probably by the escape of heated 
vapour from the interior of the mass. 
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cracks into iiinuinenble fragments or 
scoriae, some of which form a deep layer 
on the surface, vhile others roll down 
the sides and make a regular channel 
for the advancing current As these 
scoria are bad conductors of heat, they 
enable the central portion of the mass 
to retun its fluidity for a considerable 
time, and to preserve its heat for months 
and even years ; at the same time they 
make it possible to cross the current as 
it flows. 4. The earthquakes which 
precede and accompany an eruption are 
probably caused by the efifort of the 
elastic vapour to clear the internal 
channel when it is obstructed bv masses 
of solid matter. 5. The smoke from 
the crater is aqueous Tapour, more or 
less dark as it nappens to be charged 
with ashes. When this vapour con- 
denses in the atmosphere it descends 
in the form of warm rain, which as- 
sumes the consistencv of mud when 
the vapour is loaded with ashes in 
excess, and when the ground on which 
•it fidls is covered with fine frag- 
mentary matter. 6. The fire whidi 
is seen above the crater during an 
* eruption is not flame, but the reflection 
of the molten lava within the crater 
upon the clouds of vapour and ashes 
held in suspension which accumulate 
above it 7. The lightning which is 
seen playing and darting Arom the edges 
of these clouds is the effect of the elec^ 
tricity which is produced by the rapid 
condensation of vapour into water, and 
byrthe conversion of water into steam. 
6. The diminution of the water in the 
springs and wells on the declivity and 
at the foot of the mountain is re- 
garded as an indication of an approach- 
ing eruption, without any satisfactory 
explanation of the cause being yet 
given. 

GwUKfkal 8truetmre.—.The lower beds 
of La acmma, like the lower strata of 
the plains around it, are of enormous 
thickness, and consist of a compact 
whitish tufa, formed of fragments of 
pumice and ashes, supposed by M. Von 
buch to have been formed under the 
sea befbre the mountain was upheaved. 
This tulk contains some shells of species 
still existing in the Mediterranean, and 



numerous erratic blocks of limest6ne, 
some of which have been rendered so 
crystalline by the action of heat that 
they may be called marble (this is 
the pretended lava of Vesuvius, from 
which cameos are made by the artists 
of Naples) ; and a coarser argillaceous 
limestone containing fossil shells of the 
tertiary period ; both of which luive been 
evidentiy torn from their original site 
by the volcanic action. On some of 
these erratic mssses serpulss or sea- 
worms of existing species and of great 
delicacy have bMn found adhering. 
Upon these beds of tufii, which consU- 
tute moro than half the height of 
Somma, rest numerous currents or beds 
of leucitie lava, supposed to be derived 
from the ancient eniptions of the moun- 
tain. They incline outwards at an ang^le 
of 26% and alternate with beds of soorus 
to the very summit, the whole being 
intersected by dikes of compact laTa. 
The best place for examining this cu- 
rious structure is the Fono Cfrande, a 
ravine in the flanks of Somma on the 
i. of the road to the Hermitage, where 
they haye been exposed by the action of 
torrents. The Atrio del Gayailo is the 
best point for observing the numerous 
lava dikes of the Somma. In the Fosso 
Grande may also be examined the beds 
of hard white tnCa fi>rmed by the yol« 
canic mud in the eruption of 1794. 

The cone of Vetuoiua has been ascer- 
tained at various times, when porticos of 
its sides have been rent or broken down, 
to be composed of concentric beds of 
lava, scoris, and tofa, which dip out- 
wards in all directions from the axis of 
the cone, at an angle yarying from 30* to 
40* at l^eir upper part, but become hori- 
zontal as they approach the precipitous 
escarpment of Somma. The lowest of 
these beds are intersected by yertical 
dikes of augitic lava from 400 to 500 ft 
high, which, from their hard compact 
structuro anul the depth. at which mey 
occur, are eyidentiy more ancient than 
any eruption of which we have record. 
The Punta del Palo, which formerly 
oonstitoted the highest margin of the 
crater, has been the subject of frequent 
measuroments in connexion with the 
S.R marffin opponte Bosco-tre-Oase, 
which had been the lowest nnce the 
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' eruption of 1 794. When Saitssnre mea- 
sure these margins barometrically in 
177d, he found that their height was 
equal—S894 ft. above the level of the 
sea. In 1794, Poli, by barometric mea- 
surement, ascertained the height of 
Punta del Palo at 3875 ft., while Breis- 
lak made it 3920 ft. In the same 
year the 8.E. margin, after the eruption, 
was found to be 426 ft. lower than 
Punta del Palo. In 1805 Humboldt, 
on whose authority we give these fi- 
gures, measured both points barome- 
trically in conjunction with Gay-Lussac 
and von Bnch, and ascertained their 
relative heights to be 3856 and 3414 ft. 
above the level of the sea. In 1810 
Brioschi, by trigonometrical measure- 
ment, made the height of Punta del 
Palo to be 4079 ft. ; in 1816 Visconti, 
by the same means, 3971 ft. In 1822 
liord Minto, bv barometrical observa- 
tions, calculated the height of the same 
point at 3971 ft., Monticelli and Covelli 
at 3990, and Humboldt at 4022 ft.— 
the height of the S.E. marffin in the 
'same year, according to Humboldfs 
measurement, being 3491, a difference 
of 581 ft. The most accurate measure- 
ments of all, those by the late Professor 
Amante, in 1847, made the Punta del 
Palo only 3949 ft., and of the highest 
point of the crater itself, on the 7th 
March, 1850, 4235 ft. a291 mMres), 
unoe whidi it has been lowered by the 
' eruption of the present year to 4075, as 
determined in June, 1858, by Professor 
Schiavoni : it would appear, therefore, 
that it has been gradually increasing in 
height since Saussure's measurement in 
1773. 

limercUs, — The catalogue of Vesuvian 
minerals, which was formerly so volu- 
minous, has been reduced to about 40 

. species by the accurate observations of 
Professor Scaochi of Naples, one of the 

. best of living mineralogists, who found 
that many of the new ones, named in 
honour of men of science, were identical 
with others which had long been known. 
By far the greater part are ibund in 
the more ancient lavas of Somma, or in 
the masses of limestone and other de- 
tached blocks imb^ded in the volcanic 
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conglomerate, and which were ejected 
by tne ancient eruptions of that moun- 
tain. Vesuvius produces only augite 
(the most abundant of the whole), 
hornblende, mica, sodalite, breisla- 
kite, magnetic iron, and leudte in 
detached crystals. Somma produces, in 
addition to all these, sarcolite, giobertite 
(carbonate of magnesia), fluorine, apa- 
tite, quartz crystals, lazulite, periclase 
or crystals of pure magnesia, and mel- 
lilite (varieties of which have been 
called at various times hamboldtite, 
somervillite, and zurlite); araffonite, 
monticellite, sommite or nepneline^ 
davyite and cavolinite ; anorthite, Chris- 
tianity and biotine ; comptonite, haiiyne, 
zircon, atacamite (chloride of copper), 
mica crystals, olivine, felspar, sal am- 
moniac, idocrase or vesuvian, pyra- 
midal garnet, meionite, pyroxene, tita- 
niferous iron, &c. &c An interesting 
species, the cotunniie, a cloride of lead, 
has been found abundantly in the 
current of 1855, produced by sublima- 
tion in the fissores of the lava as it has 
cooled. The traveller will find most 
of these minerals for sale at Resina, 
where the several guides add to their 
ordinary avocations that of mineral 
collectors, at the season when not en- 
gaged in conducting stransers. Vin- 
cenzo Gozzolino is one of the most 
intelligent as a mineralogist; but all 
being rather exorbitant in the prices, 
they will require to be beaten down. 

In 1844 a Meteorological Observa- 
tory was erected near the Hermitage, on 
a ridge 2080 ft above the sea, for the 
purpose of collecting precise scientific 
mformation on the phenomena of the vol- 
cano. It was placed under the direction 
of the celebrated natural philosopher 
Melloni, whose subsequent persecution 
forms one of the blots on the hberality of 
the Neapolitan ^vemment. It is now 
under the direction of Signer Palmieri, 
and contains the necessary instruments 
for the ordinary routine of meteoro- 
logical research, and an ingenious ap- 
paratus invented by the present director 
for indicating the occurrence of earth- 
quake movements. 

The slopes of Vesuvius produce a 
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wine which, under the name of Lacrwia 
Christi, is now so well known in England 
that it is annecesaaiy to describe its 
qualities ; we shall therefore content our- 
selyes with quoting Chiabrera's eulosy 
of its merits, observing merely that the 
white kind appears to surpass the red in 
retaining the peculiar delicacy of fla- 
vour which distinguishes it : — 

Chi ta de' oonUdlnl il A indiKreto* 

Ch* a sblgotUr U genta 

Diede nome doleote 

Al ▼in, die aovra gll altri II cnor & liAto? 

Laerliiui donque appellarasai vn riao, 

Parto di oobilbsiina vendommia? 



EBBOULijnmC. 

After a yisit to Yesuyius the traveller 
will no doubt take an early o] 
nity of exploring the cities whii 
buried under its eruptions. 

I^ entramee to HercuUmeum is at 
Beeina^ at the oomer of the main street 
and the Y ioo di Mare. The /m is 6 
carlini to the two custodi, who provide 
torches. The excavations calud the 
Beano Nmovo are at a little diatance 
from the theatre, but are under the 
control of the same keepers. 

We have already mentioned that 
Herculaneum/Pompeii, and Stabin were 
destroyed by the eruption of i..d. 79 — 
Heronlanfflim to a considerable extent 
by the volcanio mud which aooom- 

C'ed the eruption, Pompeii and Sta- 
by showers of ashes and pumice- 
stone. 

The three cities were situated at 
nearly eaual distances from each other, 
— Hercuianeum on the site now occu- 
pied by Portici and Besina, about 4 
m. from Naples ; Pompeii, on the rt. 
bank of the Samo, 6 m. from Hercuia- 
neum ; and Stabiflo on the rising ground 



on the flank of Monte S. Angelo, 4 m. 
from Pompeii. 

Greek tradition ascribed the origm 
of Hercuianeum to Hercules, hence 
Ovid called it Herculea urbt. It was 
sucoesBively occupied by the Oscans, the 
Tprhenians and Felasgians, and the 
Samnites. LiTj states that the Consul 
Oarviliua took it from the Samnites in 
B.C. 293 ; though some critics suppose 
that Livy*s passage refers to another 
Hercuianeum, situated somewhere in 
the interior of Samnium. It joined in 
the Social War, but was besieged and 
taken by Bidius 80 B.C. It obtained 
the rights of a municipium, and* the 
privil^e of being governed with its own 
UkWB by the Demarchs and Archons, 
who are mentioned in manv inscrip- 
tions. Several distinguished Bomans 
had Tillas in the city or its suburbs : 
Serrilia^ the sister of Cato of Utica and 
the mother of Brutus, resided here in a 
viUa ffiven her by her lover Julius On- 
sar ; Tiberius confined his niece Agrip- 
pina in another villa, which was de* 
stroved by her son Oaliffula, in order 
to obliterate every trace of the crueltiea 
she had sufTered. 

The city ia described by Strabo as 
situated on a projecting headland, and 
exposed to the S. W. wind, which made 
it unusually healthy ; and the historian 
Sisenna, who flourished B.C. 91, in a 
fragment preserred by Nonius, de* 
sonbes it as built on elevated ground 
between two rivers, and surrounded by 
low walls. Its port was called SHma^ 
a name preserred in the modem iZe* 
nna. The name of Hercuianeum lin- 
gered on the spot till the middle of the 
5th cent., when the eruption of 478 
destroyed the cluster of nouses whidx 
the poorer citizens had erected on the 
site after the destruction of the city. 
The ancient line of the Herculanean 
coast was ascertained, during the exca- 
vations of the last cent., to be between 
the S. extremity of the royal palace and 
the Mortelle, and the headland men- 
tioned by Strabo, about 95 feet within 
the present line of coast. 

In iL.D. 63 it was seriously injured 
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by the earthquake. — " One part of Her- 
culanemn,'* says Seneca, " was de- 
stroyed, and what remains is not safe." 
In 79 it was overwhelmed by torrents 
of Tolcanic mud, which 6Ued all the 
buildings nearly to their roofs, and 
hardened as it dried into a coarse 
tufa, upon which) in subaeauent erup- 
tions, showers of ashes and streams of 
lava were deposited to a depth varying 
fipom 70 to -112 feet. Sir William 
Hamilton calculated that these accumu- 
lations were the work of six distinct 
eruptions. They are divided by thin 
strata of vegetable soil, in which Lippi 
discovered land shells, which lived 
upon it during the intervals of the suc- 
cessive deposits. 

The destruction of the city was not 
attended by any great loss of life. The 
discovery of only two skeletons in the 
earlier excavations, one of which, from 
the cast made by his extended arm 
upon the tufa, would appear to have 
perished in the attempt to save a bag 
of gold, is a proof that the inhabitants 
kad time to escape: while the very 
nre oocunrence ox money and other 
▼aluables is another proof that they 
were able to remove all the valuables 
which they could cany. Winckelmann, 
on the evidence of a dedicatory in- 
acription, containing the words tiffna 
tramlata ex ahditU loeU ad celehriUi' 
tern thermar^im severitmarum, &c., 
flupposed that the Bomans made an 
attempt to excavate the ruins : but the 
Abate Fea observes that the term ab* 
dUa loca is of too frequent occurrence 
in inscriptions to bo regarded as a con- 
firmation of this idea. It has often been 
stated that from the 5th to the 18th cent. 
the existenoe of Herculaneum, as well as 
of Pompeii and StabisB, was entirely for- 
gotten. Yet we find these cities men- 
tioned in several works of the 15th, 
16th, snd 17th cent. ; though Hercu- 
laneum was supposed to be buried 
under where Torre del Greco now 
stands. 

The discovery of its real site is due 
to a fortuitous, ciitnimstanoe. In 1709 
the Prince d'Elbosuf^ of the house 
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of Lorraine, was building a casino at 
Portici, near the Granatdlo, which he 
wished to decorate with marbles. 
Hearing that a person at Besina, in 
sinking a well, had discovered some 
fragments of statues and mosaics, 
he bought the right to search for 
more. This well, which happened to 
strike upon an ancient well, is now to 
be .seen in the CorHle 8. Oiaeomo, in 
the main street of Besina, or behind 
the stage of the theatre underground, 
and is about 90 ft. deep. Near its bottom 
was a passage, which led into founda- 
tions, which we now know to be the 
walls of the proscenium of the theatre. 
For five years the Prince continued his 
excavations without appearing to have 
any precise knowledge of the history 
or the name of the site he was ex- 
ploring, and brought to the surface- 
numerous statues and fragments of an- 
cient sculpture. At length, on the 
discovery of one of the female statues of 
the family of the Balbi, Count Daun, the 
Austrian viceroy, interfered, claimed, 
in the name of the State, the restitution 
of all that the Prince had discovered, 
and prohibited the removal of any 
other fragments. Some of the statues 
which the Prince d*ElboBuf restored. 
Count Baun sent to Prince Eugene at 
Vienna, and at his death they were pur- 
chased by Frederick Augustus, King of 
Poland and Elector of Saxony, for his 
palace at Dresden, where they are still 
preserved. The war of the Quadruple 
Alliance called Daun into more active 
service, and the viceroys who succeeded 
him held office for too short a period to 
g^ive any thought to the discovery of an* 
tiquities. For 80 years, therefore, the 
excavations were abandoned. 

In 1737 Charles III. determined to 
build a palace at Portici. Colonel 
Alcubier, a Spaniard, who had the di- 
rection of the works, represented to the 
king the existence of the well from 
which so many antiques had been ob- 
tained. His majesty ordered Alcubier 
to resume the excavations; but un- 
luckily this officer was so ignorant of 
antiquities, that, on finding an insorip- 
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tion in- bxonze letters, he had the letters 
detaohed without copying it, in order to 
send them to the king. He explored the 
great theatre, and found a quadriga 
Ijins broken on the ground; but in- 
steaa of carefully collating the parts, 
he had them carted off to Naples, and 
thrown, like rubbish, into the Castel 
Nuovo, where they lay until part of 
them was melted down into busts of 
the king and queen ; and out of other 
fragments the norse was restored, now 
in the Ghdlery of Bronzes in the Museo 
Borbonioo. He removed the paintings 
from the walls without preserving any 
trace of the beautiful arabesque deoo- 
rations with which many of them were 
surrounded. The colonel was at last 
remoTed, and succeeded by a Swiss, 
Carl Weber, who arranged all the ob- 
jects, as they were found, in the palace 
of Fortici, and Couart was employed 
under his direction to restore the sculp- 
tures. So little was at first known of 
the true name of the site, that Mr. 
Sloane^ who was in Naples in 1740, in 
an account of the excavations to the 
Boyal Society, described it as beinff 
oonaidered by some to be a city called 
** Aretina in the time of the Bomans, 
and by others Port Hercules, where the 
Bomans usually embarked for Africa." 
In the same year Mr. Knapton 
descanded into the well and found 
in the interior of the theatre "gi'Mt 
quantities of timber, beams, and rafters, 
broken and entire, lying some one way, 
some another, and all converted into 
perfect charcoal, except where it had 
been moistened with water, where it 
was like rotten wood." The whole 
place was filled with firagments. In 
1760 a long narrow passage sloping 
down into the theatre, at a point where 
it is about 65 feet below the level of 
the street, was cut through the solid 
rock, and is still the only way by which 
the traveller can descend to examine 
the building. 

About this time the kinff was in- 
duced to bring the Abate Baiardi from 
Parma^ and confer upon him an annual 
pension of 6000 ducats, in order that 



he might write a complete account of 
the researches which his majesty in* 
tended to prosecute in the buried cities 
of the district. The result of this ar- 
rangement, after the labour of five 
vears, was the production of Baiardi'a 
ludicrous work in 5 large quarto vo- 
lumes, in which he attributed the origin 
of the cities to Hercules, and indul^sd 
at such length in Ins favourite theory, 
that he began with the history of the 
demigod ab ovo, and had scarcely 
brought him to the 24th year of hia 
age at the close of the 5th volume. 
The king, weary of this learned pedan- 
try, committed the work to the mem- 
bers of the Aocademia JSrcolamese, 
which he founded on purpose, and 
under whose direction the large work 
known as PUimre di Sreolano, &o., in. 
9 fol. vols., was published. 

The excavations were continued for 
nearly 50 years, but with few hands» 
and in a desultory manner. The diffi- 
culties of excavating on such a site were 
as considerable as the expense. The 
buildings were filled with a material 
which there were no means of re- 
moving in any quantity to the snz&oe ; 
the tuSk and the hard lava presented • 
perpetual obstacle to the progress of 
the workmen ; and the two towns on 
the overlying strata made it dangerous 
to excavate without taking immediate 
measures to support the soil above by 
substructions. As soon as one portion 
was excavated it was filled up with the 
rubbish from the site which was next 
explored; while, for the security of 
the hoiises above, it was found neoee- 
sary to build up the most interesting 
edifices as soon as they had been rifled 
of their treasures. Shafts were sunk in 
every direction to ascertain the limita 
of the city ; yet no certain knowledge 
of its size was obtained, and the ex- 
plorers do not appear to have reached 
the walls or any of the gates. It was 
ascertained, however, that the city waa 
built on a stream of lava, and that the 
houses were generally of one story. 

The Theatre, when first disoovered 
and cleared, must have been a very. 
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instnictiTe object. It is now so en- 
cumbered with the buttreflses built to 
sustain the rock above it, that it ia little 
better than a labyrinth ; and although 
some of its details are yeiy interesting 
as illustrating the architecture of a 
Boman theatre, jet a better idea of 
the general arranf^ement of such a 
structure is obtained from tluit at 
Pompeii. The area consists of 19 rows 
of seats, about a foot high by 3j^ 
feet wide, divided into six compart- 
ments or cunei by seven lines of stairs, 
called vomUoriet bv the Bomans. These 
stairs led directly nom the semicircular 
enclosure of the orchestra to a broad 
corridor, above which was a portico 
with three other rows of seats. The 
orchestra is about one-third larger than 
that of San Carlo. At the back of the 
stage the volcanic matter which filled 
the buildinff still exhibits the cast of the 
mask of a numan fiioe. When it was 
discovered it was as well defined as 
if it had been taken in plaster of 
Paris, and was perfectly imi^jured. 
Over the architraves of the side-en- 
tranoes to the orchestra two inscrip- 
tions were found; one recording the 
erection of the theatre at the cost 
of Locias Annius Mammianus Bufus, 
Judffo and Oensor ; the other the name 
of we aidiitect, Numisius the son of 
Publius. In a passage at the back of 
the stage is the well which was the 
origin of the excavations. The nound 
about it is very slippery, so Uiat it 
must be approached with caution. At 
the rt. end of the proscenium is a rect- 
angular base, which evidently bore a 
statue. It baa the following inscrip- 
tion:— 4p. CUmdio, C. F. Fulchro. 
Cm, Imp. SareuUmemes, Pott, Mori. 
At the 1. end is anotiier with that 
to 3C Nomo Salbo PrtBt, ei Fro- 
eont. The roof and upper part of 
the building were supported by huge 
square pilasters, built of red brick with 
marble cornices, the suHace beinf lined 
wi<^ marble slabs or decorated with 
paintings, many of which are now in 
the Museo Borbonioo. Bronxe statues 
of Drusos and Antonia, and of the 



Muses, were found in other parts of 
the building. In the galleries stalac- 
tites are continually forming by the 
percolation of water. The number of 
persons that the theatre would contain 
IS variously estimated ; Winckelmann 
says 85,000; but others, with more 
probability, have reduced it to 10,000. 

Although there is nothing except 
this theatre to be seen under ground, 
it may be interesting to state briefly 
the principal discoveries which were 
made. On the S. side of the theatre 
was a temple, standing near it in a 
public square in which the two eques- 
trian statues of the Balbi were found. 
From this temple a wide street, paved 
with blocks of lava, bordered with foot- 
pavements and lined with porticoes, led, 
almost due £., to another temple, also 
in a square. In the middle of tne street 
on the N. side was a Basilica, 228 feet 
long and 182 feet broad, surrounded by 
a portico of 42 columns, and decorated 
with paintings. Over the entrance 
was an inscription recording that M.. 
Konius, the Proconsul, erected it, with 
the gates and the city walls, at his own 
cost. On the S. of the street of the 
basilica were several squares of build- 
ings arranged on a regular plan and 
with straight streets. On the E. of 
these was another temple ; and on the 
W., divided by what appeared to be 
the course of a small stream, was a 
lanm villa suirounded by a garden, 
wim an oblong square court before 
it, surrounded bv a portico sup- 
ported by stuccoed fluted columns of 
orick. In the angles were termini 
and busts ; in fix>nt of each terminus 
was a fountain ; and in the middle of 
the court was a larger fountain deco- 
rated with statues. In one of the rooms 
were found the Papyri now in the Museo 
Borbonioo. The cabinet which con- 
tained them had been converted into 
charcoal. Some of the richest treasures 
in the Museum were discovered in this 
vUla. Among them the statues of Ariis- 
tides, Agrippina, the Sleeping Faun, 
the Mercury ; the busts of Plato, Scipio 
Afiieanus, Augustus, Seneca, Demos* 
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thenes, &c. ; beautiful mosaics and 
specimens of furniture, linen, and food. 

The Seavo Nuovo was commenced 
near the sea in 1828, and continued till 
1887. The principal objects disco- 
vered were : some Koman tombs, ap- 
?aTentlT subsequent to the eruption of 
9; a house in which a skeleton was 
found near a brown vase ; a large dila- 
pidated building, which is supposed to 
nave been an inn ; and a country yilla 
of great extent, called the Cetta di 
-ArgOf from a painting of lo guarded 
by Argo which was found in the 
dining-room. But the interest of this 
«xcaTation was diminished bj the dis- 
oorery that the site had been before 
examined bj the Prince d*Elbceuf. 

The geologist will be much interested 
by a walk along the coast from the 
Oranatello to Torre dell' Annunziata. 
There is scarcely a spot in the whole 
distance of 6 m. which does not alFord 
eridenoe of the mode in which the 
laya-currents haye entered the sea. 
The cliffs are all composed of laTa, 
which sometimes exhibits a oolnmnar 
structure. 

A pleasant driye of 2 m. from Besina 
leads to 

ToRBB DBL Gbsoo, a flourishing 
town (15,000 Inhab.), built upon the 
laTa-current of 1681. The road, on 
approaching it, passes the streams of 
laya by which it was destroyed in 1787 
and 1794. The first flowed through 
the £. side of the town; the second 
entered on the W., and adranced with 
such rapidity that 400 nenons perished. 
This current has a tenaenoy in its lower 
portion to assume the ooluinnar struc- 
ture. 

In spite of the calamitjes by which 
Torre del Greco has suifered, its inhab. 
appiear to be perftctly undisturbed by 
anticipations of any fritore catastrophe. 
Indeed, so little seems to be thought 
of earthquakes and eruptions, that the 
Neapolitans have a joke on their own 
exemption from the misfortunes of their 
neighbours, NapoU fa % peeeaH^ e la 
Torrt Upoffa, The whole road along 



the base of Vesuyius, from Reeina to 
Torre dell' Annunziata, bears the same 
eridence of volcanic violence; but every 
part of it is so densely populated, that 
the tillages on the roaa ,from S. Gio- 
vanni a Teduocio to Torre Annunziata 
contain more than 72,000 Inhab. 

In the neighbourhood of Torre del 
Greco the construction of the railway 
to Castellammare brought to light, in 
1842, the remains of the Roman sta- 
tion of Oplonium^ marked in the Peutin- 
gerian Table 6 m. from Herculaneum, 
a distance which nearly agrees with this 
site. They consist of several houses 
separated from each other bv small 
streets, and corresponding in character 
and arrangement to the assemblsge of 
taverns which constituted what was 
called a '*Mutatio," or poet-station, 
in Roman times, ^ey were found in 
a priest's vineyard, beneath a mass of 
asnes and pumicestone. A few mosaics 
with a sculptured fawn and panther 
were the only antiques discovered in 
the ruins. 

Between Torre del Greco and Torre 
dell' Annunziata^ on one of the vol- 
canic bills on the slope of Vesuvius, is 
the Com)€ni of ike CameUdoli, which 
deserves a visit on account of the fine 
panorama which it commands of the 
Bay of Ntt>les and of the arid de- 
clivities of the volcano. It stands on 
an isolated hill covered with a forest of 
oaks and rising from a dark and broken 
sur&ce of black lava, to which the fresh 
vegetation around the convent offers a 
striking contrast. 

Before we enter Torre dell' Annun- 
ziata we pass 2bfT0 8ea99ata^ near 
which the geologist may examine a 
branch' of the kvarcurrent of 1631, 
which, where it is quarried for building 
stone, is columnar, like basalt. 

4 m. Tosss DELL* AnnnvziATA 
(16,000 Inhab.), agreeably situated in 
an anj^le of the bay, has numerous 
manumotories of maccaroni. \ m. from 
it, dose to the sea-shore, on the Kaples 
side, are the mineral waters known 
under the name of Aoqua TermthiGne^ 
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r<tle NunxiaiUe. This sprine contains 
carbonate of iron and magno8ia» with an 
excess of carbonic add gas. It has a 
temperature of 90^, and is said to be 
beneficial in stomach affections. Itissuee 
with some violence and in considerable 
Tolume from beneath a mass of lava, 

Aboat 1 m. beyond the S. extremity 
of Ton*e dell' Annunaiata is — 



FOXPEU. 

The raibx>adfrom Naples to Cava 
has a station close to Pompeii ; Strains 
run dail^, emplojinff about an hour. 
The station is near mo quarter of the 
Forum, and is about equidistant from 
the two main entrances to the city. 
The best plan, if this route be followed, 
will be to walk or drive from the sta- 
tion to the Street of the Tombs, quit 
the ruins by the modem entrance at the 
barracks, and thence proceed to the 
amphitheatre. It will be more con- 
venient for families, and at the same 
time more economical, to proceed to 
Pompeii in a carnage, the &xe for which 
ought not to exceed 5 ducats. The 
journey can be performed from the hotel 
at Naples in leas than 2 hrs. : in this case 
it wiU bebetter to get down at the Street 
of the Tombs, send the carriage on to the 
3!6tel Diomkle, and, after lutving seen 
the principal ruins, and lunched or 
dined there^ drive to near the amphi- 
theatre, which, at the end of a long day's 
excursion, will save a fittiguing walk. 

Inm.—Sdtel Diomide, dose to the 
railway and to the Forum, where fidr 
accommodation can be had, and where 
the visitor will find a tolerable lunch, 
or early dinner : indeed, persons wish- 
ing to study Pompeii in detail can take 
up their quarters at the Diom^de, wheie 
there are 8 or 4 bedrooms: judging 
from the visitors* book the owner is 
civil, attentive, and moderate in his 
chaiges. He also .lets horses for the 
ascent to Vesuvius on this side at 1 

[A Italy, T 



scudo each, the fee to the guide being 
the same ; time employed 2 j^ to 3 hours, 
nearly as from Reona. 

Omdet: 16 in number, appointed by 
the government, and easily recogniBod 
by their uniform. Some of them are i^- 
telligent men, but they are exceptions ; 
most of them can speak Frenon, even 
a few words of £ngl£ih. The fee for a 
party ought not to exceed 10 carlitU^ 
and half that sum for a single person ; 
this must even include all the pictures 
and other objects which are kept under 
lock and key ; even the Temple of Quiri- 
nus, and the House of the Augustals, 
where an attempt may be made^ but 
which ought to be resisted, to levy a 
separate ffratuity. As the whole amount 
received by the guides goes into a com- 
mon purse, divided at the end of the 
week between them, an additional 
oarlino to the guide may be given for 
himself, if the visitor is satisfied with 
his services. A £bw coppers should 
be taken for the boys who sweep the 
mosaics, generally covered with ashes. 
As a generalrule, the traveller wiU find 
that the smaller his pwty the better ; 
and that Pompeii will be seen to more 
advantage on a second than on his first 
visit.' 

SUuatUm and JETit^ory.— Pompeii was 
situated on a rising ground of the older 
volcanic rocks of the Campania, which 
appears to have formed a peninsula, 
surrounded on two sides by the sea, 
which almost washed the walls on the 
W. and S., and bounded on the E. bv the 
Samo, which was formerly navicable for 
a short distance above its mouth. The 
position of the city must have given 
it some importance as a commercial 
port, and alM as an agreeable watering- 
place. Although Seneca calls it ''a- 
celebrated city," we know little of 
its history. Its origin is |penerally 
ascribed to the Oscans, and its name 
ii supposed to have been derived from 
the word IIoftircMi, stora-houses. It 
was subsequently occupied by the 
Etruscans and the Samnites. In the 
Social War it was besieged by Sylla after 
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he had destroyed StabisD, and was only 
saved by a dirersion made by Cluen- 
tioB, who compelled the Roman general 
to ^ye him battle in the neighbourhood 
of Nola. After this, the proceedings 
of Publius Sulpicius, the tribune, com- 
pelled Sylla to return to Rome to quell 
the sedition excited by the intrigues of 
Marius. Pompeu afterwards made her 
peace with Rome, was admitted to the 
rank of a municipium, and, like Her- 
culaneum, was allowed to retain the 

Eririlege of being governed by her own 
kws. Sylla, however, appears to have 
dismantled the fortifications, and to 
have established a military colony in 
the suburbs, to keep the citizens in 
chock, — a proceeding which gave rise 
to frequent diBturi)uioes, followed by 
appeab to the Roman senate, in which 
CHcero took a conspicuous share. Under 
Augustus the city received another 
colony, consisting chiefly of disbanded 
vetenms, who were located with the 
oolony of Svlla in the suburb outside 
the walls, subsequently called the Poffua 
AuffuHui Feluf. Under Nero, A.i>. 65, 
Pompeii became a Roman colony. 
Long, however, before this event, it 
was one of the &vourite resorts of 
the Roman aristooracj. Oossinius, the 
Roman general, made it his head-quar- 
ters in the Seprvile War, and was nearly 
surprised and- captured by Spartacus 
whue he was bathing on the beach. 
Cicero had a villa in the Au^stan sub- 
urb, in which he wrote his 'Offices* 
and received Augustus, Balbus, Hir- 
tins, and Pansa as guests. Claudius 
took refuse within its walls from the 
tyranny of Tiberius, and his son Drusus 
lost his life here by choking from 
swallowing » pear. During the same 
reign Phndrus resided here as a refugee 
from the persecutions of Sejanus ; and 
Seneca himself teUs us that all his eariy 
youth was passed at Pompeii. Tacitus 
states that in ▲.!>. 59 a quarrel, occa- 
sioned by some provincial sarcasms, 
took place in the amphitheatre between 
the people of Nuceria and Pompeii, 
whicn ended in a sanguinary fight 
(airaa cadet) in which the former 
were beaten with great loss. They 



went to law, and finally appealed to 
Nero, who gave judgment against the 
Pompeians. He sentenced Regulus 
and the other ringleaders to be ba- 
nished, and ordered aiR public spectacles 
and theatrical amusements to be sus- 
pended in the city for the space of ten 
years. There is still extant in the 
Street of Mercury a rude drawing, a kind 
of political caricature, commemorating 
the event, with the inscription, Campanif 
victoria una cum Nucerinis periigHs. 

Destruction. — ^While under this in- 
terdict, the city was visited by the 
earthquake of Feb. 5, A-D. 68. Tacitus 
says that it threw down the greater 
part of the city. Seneca adds that it 
damaged many places in its neighbour- 
hood, swallowed up 600 sheep, and 
deprived many people of their reason. 
So great was the terror which it in- 
spired that the Pompeians abandoned 
the dty for a time. Thev returned, 
however, in the course of a mw months, 
and began to repair the damage. An- 
other earthquake in the following year 
appears to have done still creater mis- 
chief, for we find many of the floors 
out of their level, the columns bear 
evidence of having been violently dis- 
located, and the walls of the public 
buildings show marks of having been 
rent or thrown down. The dtisens 
were rebuilding the shattered ediflces 
when the eruption of Aug. 24, 79, oc- 
curred, the details of which are given 
in our account of Vesuvius. Pompeii 
was overwhelmed by showers of scorte, 
pumice, and ashes, no lava having 
ever reached it. The roofs of the 
houses, being mostly of wood, were 
broken down by its weight.* The 

• The mode In which Pompeii was burled hu 
led to a ipMd deal of dlscoflBloD uDoog geologists- 
one pari^i emongrt whom maybe died the great 
aathoridet Von Bach» Klie de Bcenmont. and 
Dafreinoy* maintaining that the ma« ot asliea 
and pumloe, which now burtea the mined cltj, 
belonged to the andent enipUons of the Cam- 
panian voloanoea^ pertu^ of the Somma^ and was 
atrried down by (be reins and earthquake oonvni- 
alone whidi attended the eniptkn of a.d 79 ; 
whilst the other consider this deposit as having 
been Tomited by Vesavtas Itself. It is certain that 
the modern Vesovlas hss never thrown out male- 
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number of skeletons hitherto dis- 
coyersd is inoonsiderable considering 
the population, a fact whiot^ proves that 
the inhabitants snooeeded in escaping : 
and as the lowest strata whic^ now 
coTor the ruins are found to have been 
disturbed in many places, it is sup- 
posed that many of the citisens re- 
▼isited the site and removed such pro- 
perty as could be easily reached. In 
some instances the houses have been 
found disturbed in a much rougher 
manner than their owners would have 
been likely to adopt ; in one remark- 
able ease, in the house of Castor and 
FoUuT, we shall find that considerable 
ingenuity was ezeroiaed to reach two 
d^ts ooQtaining money. For these 
explorations, faciuties were afforded by 
the partial re-ooonp«tion of the site, fOr 
it appears that many of the lower classes 
built dwellings upon the ruins after Ye- 
suvins had relapsed into inactivity, and 
that these villages were destroyed by 
the eruption of 472, after which the 
site was abandoned. Subsequent erup- 
tions deposited successive layers of 
volcanic matter, and we may now dis- 
cover several distinct ste«ta of soorie, 
tafa, and lapilli, varying in thick- 
ness according to the violence of the 
eruption which produced them, and 
covered by about 2 ft. of ri<^ vegetable 
mould. The name, however, appears 
never to have been lost, for the t«rm 
Oamput Pompeim oeeurs firejpiently in 
the chronicles and ecdeeiastical docu- 
ments of the middle ages. With such a 
record perpetuated in the living lan- 
guage of the countiy, and with the 
upper wall of the Great Theatre stUl 
vuible above the sur&oe (for there 
is abundant proof that it was never 
entirely buried), it seems almost in- 
crodible that Pompeii should have re- 
mained undiscovered and forgotten 
until the middle of the last century. 
StiU more extraordinary is the fiict 
that the ardiitect Domenico Fontana^ 

rials flocb at wa tee covering Pompeii, and that 
they are entirely ttmilar to those which cover the 
deellvttlet of the Somma and the rarfaoe of the 
OMMpMiiA, and which are generally oooridered to 
have been vomited by the volcanic vents that 
preceded the formation of the modem Yeiavliu. 



when employed by the Count of Samo 
in 1592 to construct an aqueduct 
for conveying the water of the Sarao 
to Torre dell* Annunziata, could have 
carried its channel under tlie city, tra- 
versing the Forum and three Tem- 
ples, and sinking his air-shafts over 
more tlian a mile of its surface, with- 
out having his curiosity excited by the 
foundations of ancient buildings which 
must have impeded the progress of 
his work. Another century elapsed 
before Macrini, observing numerous 
traces of houses and walls in the more 
exposed portions of the surface, con- 
jectured that they might possibly mark 
the site of the long-lost city of Pompeii. 

Disoove/y.— It was not till 1748, 
when a countryman, in sinking a weU, 
discovered a painted chamber contain- 
ing statues and other objects of anti- 
quity, that anything like a real interest 
in the locality was excited. Charles 
m., in whom the discovery of Her- 
cnlanenm had awakened a desire for 
ftirther explorations, ordered the exca- 
vations to be prosecuted. In 1765 the 
amphitheatre was cleared out, and from 
that time to the present the works have 
gone on, with more or less activity, 
sometimes abandoned for several years 
together, and sometimes resumed for a 
few months; so that, after 110 years* 
labour, not more than a fourth part of 
the city has yet been uncovered. For 
some years past few excavations have 
been made, except when some royal or 
distinguished personace has happened 
to be passing tnrough Naples. The sum 
of 6000 ducats, about 1000/. per annum, 
is allowed for repairs, excavations, and 
incidentid expenses, an amount alto- 
gether inadequate to do more than is 
at present accomplished. If we may 
regfurd the results of the last 100 years 
as an index of the future, it wiU foUow 
that, as it has taken 110 years' to exca- 
vate one quarter of the city, more than 
8 centuries, at the same rate of pro- 
gress, must elapse before the whole site 
will be cleared. 

Wallt and Ibtoerf .— The walls have 
k2 
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been (nraood throughout their whole ex- 
tent from 1812 to 1851. They are 
about 2 m. in circuit, and encloee an 
elliptical space, presenting scarcely any 
angle except in the neighbourhood of the 
Amphitheatre. On the W. there are 
no traces of the wall; probabW the 
rapid slope of the ground towaras the 
sea rendered it unnecessary on that side; 
or, if it ever existed, it may liare been 
destroyed during the siege by Sylla, and 
not rebuilt afterwards. Tlie area thus 
endoeed by the sea on the one side and 
the walls on the other is estimated at 
160 acres, exdusive of the suburbe. 
The greatest length of this area is 
f m. : the greatest breadth is lees than 
i m. The walls were of great solidity 
and width, and had a double parapet ; 
the outer one (d) being 25 ft. high, ac- 
oordmg to the inequalities of the ground, 
the inner (5^ varying from 30 to 40 ft. 
The width oi the space between them (e) 
was about- 15 ft., which would easily 
allow 2 chariots to pass abreast. They 
had square towers, apparently of several 
stories, placed at irregular mtervals in 
their circuit, the least distance between 
them bdng near the gates. The face 
of the outer wall indmes slightly in- 
irards; the inner one was strangtheoed 
hj an agger (a), and was furnished with 
flights of steps to afford convenient 
access on the city side, as may be seen 
near the extremity of the Street of Mer^ 




SecUon of the Walls at Fioinpeil. 
o^o, Aner snd steps leadiog to it; b, b, inner 
. wul; d,d, outer wall; «^<, parapets. 

cory. The walls are built of large blocks 
of volcanic tu& and travertine, in hori* 
sontal courses, and without cement. 
For the most part the blocks are beau- 
tifully fitted, some of them 8 feet long. 
Many of the stones are inscribed either 
with Pebsgic or Oscan characters, fine 
fnnMmp1<Ht of which may be observed 



on the inside of the wall, also near 
the end of the Street of Mercury. In 
the upper courses the style of building is 
much more recent, resembling the regu- 
lar isodomon of the Greeu. These 
upper courses, however, have been fre- 
quently broken and rudelv repaired; 
snowing the effect of breaches and the 
hurried manner in which those breaches 
were filled up. Both the outer and 
the inner wail had parapets. The 
Tower* covered the entire breadth of 
the wall, were pierced by archwavs to 
aUow a passage to the troops, and had 
little sallyports at their base to afford 
an exit in time of siege. They are evi- 
dently more recent than the walls, beinff 
constructed of small pieces of tula and 
lava stuccoed at the sides, and are all 
more or less ruined, espectaUy on the- 
outer side^ as if thev had oeen purposely 
dismantled, probably by SyUa at tlie 
close of the Social War ; for neither 
earthquakes nor sieges can account for 
so extensive and svstematie a demolition. 
The GMe* are 8 m number ; beginning 
with the N. W. they stand in the follow- 
ing order: — 1. Tlie Heroulaneum Gate^ 
on the Via Domitiana ; 2. The gate lead- 
ing to Vesuvius ; 8. A gate Imding to 
Capua ; 4. Qtte leading to Kol% on the 
ViaPopilia; 5. Qateof theSamo; aA 
gate leading to StabisB ; 7. The gate of 
the Theatres; 8. The sea gate leading 
to the harbour. Thev are all mere 
ruins, excwt those of Herculaneum, 
Nola, and Stabin, which we shall here- 
after refor to. All the sates were placed 
on the declivity of the rising ground 
upon which the city was buut,-as wiU 
be evident from the descents leading 
from them, especiaUy towards the sea^ 
and on the aides of I7ola» Herculaneum, 
and Stabin. 

Tike SU-eetetm for the most part very 
narrow ; it is dear that not more than one 
carriage, narrow as the ancient chariots 
were, could pass at a time in any but 
the prindpal thoroughfares. The pave- 
ment is composed of large polygonal 
blocks of lava, closely fitted together ; 
and it is usually bordered by a kerb, 
devated in some places a foot or more 
above the carriage-way. The ruts of 
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ohariot-wheelB axe ererjwbere TisibLs, 
crossing and reoroesing each other in 
the broader streets, but worn into one 
deep rut in the smaller ones. In the 
laiger thoroughfares raised stepping- 
stones are frequenUj seen in the centre 
of the street, for the convenience of foot 
passengers in times of rain ; stones for 
mounting horses also are placed at the 
side of the pavement, in accordance 
with the law of Caius Ghracchus, De 
vUt mwiiendUt and holes are fotmd in 
the kerb opposite the principal houses 
and shops for fiutenmg the halter. 
When the width aUows it, there is a 
narrow pathway in firont of the houses, 
pared with » ooane mosaio of brick- 
work, and oooasionallj stuoooed. Here 
and there, where the angles of the pave- 
ment have been broken, they have been 
repaired with damps of iron. At the 
entrance of many of the streets Ibts 
have been found containing the names 
of those inhabitants who were entitled 
to vote at the elections of the ttdiles or 
dunmvirs. Of the streets which have, 
been traced, 6 may be considered as 
the principal thoroughfares of the dty. 
The first, called OonnUar or DomiUam^ 
led from the Heronlanenm Qate to the 
Forum, and is broken bv several junc- 
tions with minor streets, forming trwia^ 
or places where three ways meet : the 
8n^ of which only one portion, called 
the street of AAm^demoe or of the 
Jhied JPrwUt^ has yet been excavated, 
appears to have traversed the city in % 
straight line from the gate of tlie Samo 
to the Forum and the Sea Gkite ; the 
Srd ran parallel to the former from the 
Gate of Nola to the sea, and has the 
names of Street of the ^(iM#, of Ibriitiie, 
and oiNola; the 4th led in a line from 
the Qate of Vesuvius to that of 8tabi«, 
passing the quarter of the Theatres ; the 
Gth from the N. wall of the city to the 
Forum, and is one of the widest which 
has yet been opened, and is now 
Imown as the Street of Mercury in the 
upper part, and the Street of Forum 
in the lower. 

From the existence of stepping-stones 
in the pavement it has bmn supposed 
that some at least of the surface water 



ran through the streets into the sea ; 
but there is reason to believe that the 
principal thoroughfares were supplied 
with 89wer9t and that there was a re- 
gular system of house draiuage. Ma- 
soIb gives a drawing of a sewer beneath 
one of the streets, whose locality he 
does not mention ; he states also that 
he saw a drain leading to a sower, 
closed by an iron grating, by which 
one of the fountains of the Forum dis- 
charged its surplus waters. The very 
solid nature of the pavement renders 
it very improbable that the subter- 
ranean sewerage of Pompeii will ever 
be completely ascertained. 

FuhUe BuiU4iug9,—T\M public edifices 
and monuments of Pompeii are true 
interpreters of its history. The more 
ancient are Greek, the recent Boman. 
The basements of some of the Temples 
date evidently from the Greek coloni- 
sation, and one at least of the Temples 
still retains the peculiar features of 
Ghnoian architecture, and appears to 
have undergone vei7 little change. In 
seneral, however, tlie older ^raiples 
nave been replaced by others of the 
Bomaa'petiod. The forms as usual have 
been retained,but the principles of Ghreek 
art have been corrupted or rejected alto- 
gether. Bzamples of this mav be met 
with in all the buUdings of the Boric 
style throughout the oi^. Long taper- 
ing oolumns are found in the place of 
the massive well-proportionod ones of 
Grecian Doric, uistead of 20 fiutings, 
the Greek standard of the time of Peri- 
cles, each column is channelled with 
an indefinite number; and while the 
Greek column always stands upon the 
floor without a base, the Boman, as 
we see it at Pompeii, is elevated on 
a pedestal. The Ionic capital also, 
which in Greek architecture was in- 
variably marked by its simplicity, is 
here loaded with omaments,and in some 
infftwAi** is different in its essential 
fSaatures from all other examples of Ionic, 
even of Boman times. The Corinthian 
likewise diffbrs from that of Greece in 
the infiarior character of the foliage. 

DoMei^ AnAUeeture. — If Pompeii 
had not been visited by two destructive 
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earthquakes, which muat have e£fected 
extensive changes in its external fea- 
tures, we should hare found it a more 
perfect example of a Roman city of the 
third class. Hence we find marks of 
hasty renoTation and repair, generally 
with the commonest materials. The pri- 
rate dwellings, with few exceptions, ara 
small and low. Only one has been dis- 
ooTcred with an outer portico towards 
the street, and that may be more ap- 
propriately described as an ornamental 
doorway. Even the Villa of Diomedes 
has no better entrance than a mere 
porch formed by a column on each 
side. The domestic architecture is 
entirdy that of a people accustomed 
to pass the grsater portion of their 
day in the open air. As the prin- 
cipal houses are on one plan, we 
shall aroid repetition by giving a brief 
deeoription ox the arrangement of an 
interior, which wUl serve as a type of 
the whole. The front of the ground- 
floor of the larger houses, like that of 
the modem pahMses of Naples, was gene- 
nUy occupied by shops, which are 
proved by numerous iuaoriptions to 
have been an important source of profit 
to the owner ; and we have a curious 
illustration of the commercial character 
of the city in the fact that some of 
the richest mansions had their private 
shops communicating with tne in- 
terior, in which the proprietor evidently 
sold the produce othis fiffms. Where 
there were no shops, the outer waUs 
of the eround-floor were stuccoed, and 
generally painted, often with bright 
colours. The upper floor alone- had 
windows, and very few houses had a 
third storey. The internal arrange- 
ment varied aoeording to the rank and 
circumstances of the occupant, but, 
as a general rule, all houses of the 
first and second dass may be said to 
have been divided into two parts, in 
accordance with the domestic customs 
of the Komaas and their double life, 
the first being public, and the second 
private. 1. The public part, being 
intended for the reception of the 
dients of a patrician, comprised several 
suites of apartments. On the side next 



the street there was generally an ojOen 
space called the otm, surrounded either 
wholly or in port by a portico. Within 
this portico was th^ porch, or froihjf- 
rwn, and the vetHbule, containing one 
or more rooms used as waiting-rooms 
or as the porter^s lodge. The vestibule 
opened on tlie hall, or a^rtMm, the prin- 
cipal apartment of this division, where 
the proprietor gave audience to his 
clients. It was always a large space, 
covered with a flat roof on the sides, 
open to the sky in the centre, and with 
a cistern beneath the floor to catch the 
rain which descended through the aper- 
ture called the mplmokm^. The wisUs 
were often decorated with pointings, 
and the pavement was alwavs of marble 
or mosaics. Beyond this there was oo- 
casionaU^ a smidl court, or cavmdimmg 
but as it is frequently wanting, the 
oavttdium and the atrium have been 
supposed by some to be identieal. 
Open to the atriom was a chamber 
called the to^fc'mii, auppoeed to have 
been a depositofy for fiuouly records and 
documents, and in some of the larger 
houses to have served also at a dining- 
room. At the sides were smallar wptat- 
ments called aldt, and frequently rooms 
for the reception of stranmB, called 
hospUia. 2. The oommunication be- 
tween the public part and the private 
was effected by narrow passages caUed 
faneeSf and sometimes by the tablinum 
also. On entering the private division 
there was a spacious court, called the 
peritlwUf entiray open to the air in the 
middle^ but sorroundsd by a covered 
cohmtade, which answered the double 
purpose of a passage between the dif- 
ferent apartments, and of a sheltered 
promenaide in wet weather. In the cen- 
tre was usually a garden, dec(H«ted with 
statues and fountains, from which the 
whole quadrangle has been also colled 
the Yiridarium. One of the rooms en- 
tered from the peristyle was the dining- 
room, or trieitmiMm, so called from the 
broad seats which projected from the 
wall and surrounded the table on three 
sides, and enabled the luxurious Romans 
to recline on couches at their meals. 
The wealth of the owner was generally 
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laTiflbed on the deoorations and fur- 
niture of this apartment, although it 
was nerer rerf spaciouB, the largest yet 
discovered being only 20 ft. on each of 
its sides. Next were the sitting-rooms, 
or ceci, saloons, richly decorated, sup- 
ported by columns, and frequently open- 
ing on the garden. In these the Pom- 
peian ladies passed their time. Another 
large room was the parlour, or exedra, 
supposed to be a reception-room for 
the Tisitors of the fiunily. The library, 
or biblioikeca, was generally a small 
apartment, as little space was required 
for the papyrus rous. The picture- 
gallery, or pi$uuH>ik6e€i, also opened on 
the peristyle. The baths were usually 
in one angle, as was also the lararhtm, 
or place for the household gods. The 
bedrooms, or eMoulaf whi<£ were ex- 
tremely small and incouTenient, ac- 
cording to our modem notions, were 
arranged iogetlier in two dlrisions; 
the firat, comprising those for the men, 
called the andromUis, was always sepa- 
rated from that of the females, which 
was called the ginuiconUi* or gynmceiwm. 
In some of the larger mansions the an- 
dronitis appears to hare been situated 
on one side of the atrium in the public 
division. In others, as in the House of 
Sallust, the female apartments occupy 
a distinct quarter of the mansion, called 
the eea^reiffii, and corresponding in 
many particulars to the harem of East- 
em countries. It had there its separate 
court, portico, peristyle, andtridmium, 
a separate store, water-closet, and stair- 
case leading to the terrace above, a 
flower-garden and fountain in the centre 
of the court, and the bedrooms on one 
side, protected by a lodge for a slave 
whose duty it was to prevent intrusion. 
The second floor appears to have been 
occupied as store-rooms and as the 
apartments for servants. Many of these 
rooms had windows, some of which 
were evidently glased. The roof was 
flat and was converted into a terrace, 
planted with vines and flowers so as to 
form a shady promenade, or petyula. 
All these upper parts were generally 
built of wooa, which, with the flat roofs, 
affbrding a regular lodgment for the 



ashes of the eruption, will explain 
the reason why scarcely any trace of 
them has been preserved, in the rear 
of the mansion was an open space or 
flower-garden, called the xytitu, which 
was phmted with flowers, decorated with 
fountains and statues, and sometimes 
furnished with a siunmer-house, con- 
taining a stone triclinium, a table, and 
a fountain, and covered with a trellis for 
vines or creepmg plants. None of the 
houses have any vestige of a chimney, 
although charcoal has been found m 
apartments both of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneiun. None have been discovered 
which we can reeard as the dwellings 
of the poor, and it remains to be 
proved by future excavations whether 
the lower orders inhabited a separate 
quarter of the city, or whether Pom- 
peii really had any pauper population. 
Stables and coachhouses are alBo want- 
ing, even in the larger mansions and 
the villas, the onlv apartments ap- 
proaching to stables being three or four 
rooms in the barracks for the troops, 
and a slnall chamber in the baker^s 
house in which were found the bones 
of an ass, which was used, as we 
knoir from a bas-relief, to work his 
com-miU. Even the inns form no ex- 
ception to this remark, for the skeletons 
of^ horses which were found in them 
were lying in the yards, and not in any 
apartment to which the term stable 
could be applied. Another deficiency 
is the absence of anything in the nature 
of an hospital, although the instru- 
ments in the Museum indicate that sur- 
had attained a high degree of por- 
tion in the city. 

TAe 8hopt were very small and mean 
in appearance, and were all of one cha- 
racter, having the business part in front 
and one or two small chambers behind. 
A few only of the better class appear, 
from the occasional occurrence of a 
ruined staircase, to have had any second 
floor. The shop was open to the street, 
and was closed by sliding shutters. In 
front it had a broad counter of ma- 
sonry, with three little steps at the end 
next the wall for the display of the 
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goods, and a Bmall oyen in the oppoaite 
end, where the articles sold were for 
consumption as food or drink. Many 
of the shops had the names of their 
owners written over them, mostly in 
red paint. Others had signs in terra 
ootta, to denote the trade which was 
carried on within them. Thus a goat 
indicated a milk-shop ; two men carry- 
inf an amphora a wine-shop ; two men 
fignting, a gladiatorial school ; a man 
whipping a hoy hoisted on another^s 
hack, the residence of a schoolmaster'; 
and finally, the cheequen, the ancient 
ornament of the throne of Osiris, occu- 
pied its station on the doorposts of the 
publican. 

JPreieiU 5tofe.— The names of many 
of the houses are derived from the 
paintings wliioh they contained, or from 
the royal personages in whose honour 
they were excarated. The most im- 
portant paintings and all the principal 
objects of interest and ralue haye been 
remored to the Huseo Borbonioo. An 
impression that Pompeii is destined 
to DC again destroyed has caused the 
buildings to be alfandoned to gradual 
decay. Hence many of the decOTations 
described by the eariier writers haye 
been lost. Of late the practice has been 
adopted of supplying the place of the 
objects remoyed by coloured casts, and 
of allowing the pictures to remain t» 
tUtt under the protection of glased 
frames, for they perish rapidly on being 
exposed to atmospheric changes. We 
shall notice oondsely the principal 
buildings as they occur in our passace 
throufh the city, and shall trouble the 
trayeller with as few tochnical details 
as possible. The architect and the anti- 
quary, who require more detailed in* 
formation, will find it in the works 
of ICaiois, Qell, Donaldson, and Oyer- 
beck ; and those who may wish to con- 
nect theyarious objects with the domes- 
tic life and manners of the people may 
consult the yoluroeon Pompeiipublished 
Ijr the Society for the DifEusion of Use^ 
Knowledge. The figures which follow 
the names in our list signify the year in 
which the object was excayated. 



As we haye recommended in a pre- 
ceding page, the yisitor will do weU 
to commence his visit by tlie Street of 
the Tombs; examining afterwards the 
quarter between the gate on this side, 
and proceeding to the Forum, and 
afterwards to the theatre, the gate of 
Stabie, and the amphitheatre: the 
whole will not occupy less tlian 3 hrs., 
and double this time may be usefully 
dedicated to it. Except in the vicinity 
of the gates, and especially near that of 
Heroulaneum, the walb ofibr little 
interest, being buried for the greater 
part under the soil. 

I. Street of the 7\mbi (1768-1770, 
1811-1814). — Approaching Pompeii by 
the road m>m Torre dell' Annunxiata, 
we enter it by the Via DomUiana, a 
branch of the Appian Way. Before it 
reaches the gate it traverses the suburb 
called Pagui Aumuhie JMix^ whioh 
appears to have been the aristocratio 
quarter of the oity. Sverfthing in this 
suburb is Soman. On either side the 
road is bordered by tombs of eveiy 
variety of form and taste^ recalling, 
although on a diminiBhed scale, the an- 
cient glories of the Appian as it onoe 
emerged from Bome upon the Gam- 
pagna. At the commencement of the 
straet, on the rt., is the 

rUla of Diomedei (1768), one of the 
most extensive private residences which 
have been discovered, and peculiarly in- 
teresting as the only perfect specimen 
of a sf£urban villa, it is called the 
yUlaof Biomedes on the slender ground 
of the tomb of M. Arrius Biomedes 
being on the opposite side of the road 
to it. A flight of six steps between 
the remains of the two columns which 
formed the entrance-porch leads us 
^Nxa the street into the peristyle — an 
open space, which, like the cloister of » 
convent, was surrounded on all sides by 
porticos supported by Doric columns. 
The lower tWd of the columns is not 
ornamented; but the entire sur&oe ie 
coated with stucco, as are the capitals 
and the decorations of the area, uk the 
centre is an open court containing an 
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impluTiami by which the cistern of the 
Tiluk WB0 supplied with water. On the 
rt. of the peristyle a flight of stairs lead 
to the upper floors, where tlie apart- 
ments of the females probably were. 
On the 1. are the baths, the dining- 
rooms, a gallery overlooking the garden, 
the reception-room, and an open loggia, 
which commanded a view of the sea, all 
decorated with graceful arabesques and 
other ornaments. One of the bath-rooms 
was lighted by a window which con- 
tained, when first discovered, 4 panes of 
glass 6 inches square. Opening out of the 
peristyle is a bow-room, looking on a 
garden and lighted by 8 windows and 
bulls* eyes above : it was probably the 
triclinium. In another room near it the 
disooveiy of the rinss of a curtain which 
diosed an alcove, and a cavity in masonry 
in which were several vases for perfumes 
and cosmetics, lead to the supposition 
that it was a bed-room; alongside is 
the small room for the servants in 
attendance. On one side of the loggia 
were the bed-rooms for the women, from 
which a stair communicated with the 
state apartments. In the N. angle of 
the peristyle, close to the road, is a 
ttairoase leading to a court on a lower 
level, which contained the kitchens and 
other domestic offices. A long corridor 
runs from one side of this court to the 
portico surrounding the garden, for the 
use of the servants ; on the other side 
is a staircase for the use of the family. 
In the centre of the garden are the 
ruins of a fountain and the columns 
of a summer-house, which appear to 
have supported a trellis. In the outer 
wall of the portico is the sarden-gate, 
which opened upon a flignt of steps 
leading to the sea-shore. On the S. 
side of the portico, at a lower lerd, is a 
long enclosure- approached by a flight 
of steps : it is supposed to have formed 
a winter promenade. Beneath the por- 
tico are the cellars of the villa. Several 
amphone were found in them, leaning 
against the wall, with their pointed 
ends stuck in the cround to keep them 
in an upright position, and now fixed 
there by the volcanic deposit. A skele- 
ton, supposed to hare been that of the 



unknown owner of this villa, was found, 
with that of an attendant, near the gar- 
den-gate, the one still holding in his 
grasp the key of the villa, the other 
carrying a purse containing 100 gold 
and silver coins of Nero, Yitellius, Ves- 
pasian, and Titus. The members of his 
family seem to liave taken refuge in 
these cellars, where 18 of their skele- 
tons were found near the door, as if 
they liad tried to retrace their steps 
after having found tliat above ground 
afforded no shelter. From the gold 
necklaces and bracelets on the necks 
and arms of nearly all these skeletons, 
it is probable they were mostly females. 
Two were the skeletons of children, 
whose skulls still retained some fair 
hair. After they had perished, pro- 
bably from suflbcation, tne floor of the 
cellar was inundated with a flne allu- 
vium, which hardened upon the bodies 
and took casts, not only of their forms, 
but even of the most delicate texture 
of the linen which they wore and of the 
jewellery which adorned their persons. 
One cast of the neck of a young girl, 
part of which still exists in the halls of 
the paintings at the Museo BorbonicOy 
possessed exceeding elegance of form. 

Tomb of the Arriam family (1774).— 
Opposite the villa is the cenotaph of 
Diomedes. It is a solid building of 
rubble-work covered with stucco, with 
a fSft^ade 12 feet high, in whidi two 
pilasters support a pediment, giviiig it 
the appearance of a small temple. One 
letter in the inscription is not dear, 
but it is supposed to have been an I. 
It will then read thus, " Marcus Arrius 
Diomedes, freedman of lulia, macisT 
trate of the suburb Augustus Fdix» 
to the memoir of himself and fiiinily.'* 
The fasces under the insoription show 
that he was a chief magistrate ; they 
are reversed, to denote death. Outside 
the low wall of the enclosure are two 
iuneresl cippi, the backs of which are 
carved in imitation of human hair. 
One of them bears the name of the 
eldest son, Marcus Arrius, the other 
that of Ania, a daughter who died in 
her 8th year. On the front of the wall 
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bordering the road is an insoriptioii to I 
another daughter of the same family. 
Close to the platform which forms the 
sob-basement for the tombs of the 
Arrian family is the cippus of a child, 
VelasiuM OraittSf in a small semicircular 
niche ; it bears an inscription recording 
his death at the age of 12. Near it are 
the TomU of Salvius, who died at the 
age of 5, and of ServiUa; both in a 
ruinous state. 

Tomb of Ceint and Laheo (1813), an 
oblong tomb, ornamented with pilasters 
which supported a rich entablature and 
statues, as was proved by the fragments 
which were found about it. Aomrding 
to the biBoription it was erected to 
Gains Oeius, and Lucius Labeo, twice 
duumyirs of justice^ by Menomachus, 
their freedman. 

Tbmb of ike Libella, a solid and rery 
elegant tomb, built of blocks of lime- 
stone resembling the pedestal of a 
column, 16 ft. nigh, with a moulding 
and comioe, and a long inscription, 
leoording its erection on a site given 
by the public, by Alleia Dedmilla^ 
public pneetess of Ceres, to her hus- 
band and son, Marcus Alleius Lucius 
Libella, the sdile, duumvir, and pre- 
fiwt, and H. Alleius Libella, the son, 
decurion, aged 17 years. 

Tomb of the marble door, a dosed 
tomb at the junction of the two roads, 
biult of small pisoes of tu&, in the 
style of opne niiemlaium. It was en- 
tered by a marble door, originally of 
» single slab about 4 ft. hi^, which 
worked upon bronie pivots, and was 
closed by a ring of the same material, 
with 2 iron handles, of which we still 
see the Ingments mated iu the marble. 
The interior is a small arched sepul- 
diral chamber, as may be seen through 
the hole in the rear, about 6 ft. 
square, lighted by a window. At the 
back, in a souare niche, was found a 
large vase of oriental alabaster, con- 
taining ashes and bones, and a gold 
rinff in which was set a beautiful in- 
taglio of a stag. Other vases were 



found on a ledge running round three 
sides of the chamber, in columbaria 
beneath this ledce and in the side-walls 
above it, as wjl as several laige am- 
phono. 

A small square enclosure beyond this 
tomb is supposed to bo an Uttrimumf 
or place for burning the dead bodies. 
But as it stands near the junction of 
the two roads it was more likely a 
SacelUim dedicated to the Lares Com- 
pitalee. This completes the monuments 
on the left hand: we now cross the 
street to the 

Sepaiekral TricUmmm, near the en- 
trance to the villa of Diomedes. It ii a 
small enclosure, entered by a low door 
and open at the top, the internal waUs 
painted with birds and flowers. It 
was used for the SUieendum, or funeral 
foast, and still retains the stone tri- 
clinium for the mourners. The circular 
pedestal in the centre bore an inscrip- 
tion recording its erection to Yibrius 
Satnminus by his freedman Callistus. 

Tomb of Nmooleia Tyehe aad Mu- 
naiius FauHus (1818).— A most inter- 
esting &mily tomb, consisting of a 
square enclosure, the front of which is 
occupied by the sepulchral chiunber. 
The baok ii an open oourt, from which 
the chamber is entered. The tomb 
stands upon two steps, and bears on its 
front a bas-relief an inscription, and a 
fine bust of Nwvoleia. Tne bas-r^ef 
represents the dedication of the tomb 
and the sacrifices which accompanied 
the funeral ceremonies. On one side 
are the male and female members of 
her fiuniljT bearing the vessels containing 
the offenngs; on the other are eight 
magistrates of the city in their robes. 
In the centre are a cippus and an altar, 
on which a boy is depositing lus offer- 
ing. On each side of the tomb are 
bas-reliefs ; one of them represents the 
bieelUum, or the seat of honour in the 
Forum and the Theatre, which indi- 
oated the municipal rank of the indi- 
vidual, and ii supposed to have been 
E'ven only to that class of priests who 
>re the title of Augustali. The relief 
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on the other side is % yery curious re- 
wresentation of » ship entering port. 
The ship itself has » raised deck, a 
figure-head of Minerva, and a swan's 
neck at the stem, supporting a flag- 
staff. It has a single mast, and a long 
^rard, which carries a square sail, and 
IS formed of two spars lashed together. 
A square striped flag is flying at tho 
mast-head. Two boys are laying out on 
the yard, furling the sail; another is 
going aloft by the shrouds ; a third, 
who has apparently been up to olonr 
the sail, is coming down hand orer 
hand; a man ii clewing up the sail; 
and, finally, the master, supposed to 
be Hunatius himself, sits at the helm 
and directs their moyementa with his 
right hand. This interesting sculpture 
is supposed to hare a double meaning, 
first as a memorial of the commercial 
pursuits of Mnnatius; and secondly 
as Ulustratire of the last scene of the 
TOjrage of life, when the soul enters 
into a safe and peacefhl haTcn. The 
inscription records the erection of the 
tomb by Nerolata ^ohe for herself^ 
for Oaius Mnnatius Faustus, an Au- 
gustal, and magistrate of the suburb, 
to whom the Deourions, with the con- 
sent of the people, granted the bisel- 
lium on account of ms merits, and for 
their fireedmen and fireedwomen. In 
the interior of the chamber, on the 
bench sorroundinff it, and in the niclies 
in the wall, were found several cinerary 
urns, some lamps, and laige glass yes- 
sels contahiiug ashes and protected 
by leaden coyerings. The asnes were 
found on examination to be still satu- 
rated with moisture, which was proved 
by analysis to be the libations of oil, 
water, and wine. In a small niche in 
the wall of the enclosure is a cippus 
bearinj the name of Gains Mnnatius 
Atunetus, who died at the age of 67. 

Tomb of ike NitiiMcidian family, sur- 
rounded by a low wall and containing 
three cipm, bearing the names of Nis- 
tacidius Helenus, Nistacidia Scapidta, 
Nistaoidius Januarius, and Mesonia 
Satulla. The centre one had a small 
earthen yase sunk in the earth in firont 



of it, for the purpose, it is supposed, 
of receiving the libations of the famUy . 

Cenotaph of CalvenHme QiUetue 
(1813), a very elegant altar-tomb upon 
three steps and a lofty pedestal, in a 
court 21 ft. square. It is of white 
marble, except the basement and the 
outer wall, on which are small square 
pinnacles, acroteria, covered with raliefs 
in stucco, representing Fame and Vic- 
toiy, the ftmeral pile, tlie history of 
Theseus, and the stoiy of (Edipus and 
the Sphinx. The cenotaph itself has 
an elegant cornice and mouldings, .with 
civic crowns, garlands of oak-leaves and 
branches of palms, and rams* heads 
richly carved. In front is the bisel- 
lium, and an inscription recording that 
this honour was conferred on Gaius 
Oalventius Quietus, an Auffustal, by 
decree of the Decurions and with the 
consent of the people, as an acknow- 
ledgment of his munificence. 

The Sound Tomb (1812), a oironlar 
tower decorated externally with pilas- 
ters, standing on a square basement, 
ornamented with aeroteria decorated 
with bas-ieliefr. One of these repre- 
sents a female figure with a patera and 
garland in her hand in the act of offbr- 
mg some fruits upon an altar ; another 
represents a young mother in a flowing 
Greek dress depositing a funeral fillet 
on the skeleton of a child. Masois 
supposes this composition to refer to 
the discovery of a child which had 
perished in the earthquake ; the child 
lies on a heap of stones, with the left 
arm thrown back over the head as if in 
sleep. A stair leads up to the cir- 
cular chamber, which contains tlu«e 
niches with sepulchral vases, and is 
lighted by a snudl aperture above the 
cornice. The walls and vaulted roof 
ited with arabesques, peaoooks, 
and swans. Ab only one of 
the' vases was found to contain ashes, 
and the two slabs of marble in the wall 
bear no inscriptions, it is supposed that 
this tomb was buUt by the parents of 
the child shortly before the destruction 
of the city, and that tins catastrophe 
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presented their being united in death 
m the spot they had intended to be 
their last home. 

Ihmb of ArieiM$ Seaurtu, a hand- 
some monument, consisting of a square 
oippus upon three steps, supported on 
4k square basement, trith a doorway at 
the side decorated with fluted pilasters, 
and leading by a passage to the open 
court at the back of the sepulchral 
•chamber. The basement and the steps 
of the cippus were ornamented with 
stucco reUeis, representing gladiatorial 
combats and hunting scenes. They 
hare nearly all been destroyed since 
1880; but fortunately ther had pre- 
Yiously been engrayed and described by 
Mazois, Millin, and others. The only 
ba8-reliiB& that remain now are two 
groups on the firiese orer the door, and 
some of those on the steps of the 
otppus. The first group of the frieze 
represents the master of the ring, or 
UMi9t€t, checking the ardour of the 
▼iotor, who seems anxious to despatch 
his antagonist without waiting for the 
decree of the spectators. The lanista 
Jippears, from the inscription over the 
oenival groups to hare been called 
Gains Ampliatns, a member of a family 
which is supposed, from an inscription 
foBnd in the Basilica, to hare been the 
contractors for supplying gladiators for 
the . public games. The next group 
represents a Tanquished G(aul filling 
dead to the ground. The reliefs on 
the steps of the cippus are on a smaller 
scale, and represent mimi/mwm, or com- 
bats of gladiators, hettiarUf with ani- 
mals of yarious kinds. The inscription 
placed upon it does not probably belong 
to the tomb, haying bem found near it 
only, and placed upon it of late years. 
It records the eroction of the Tomb by 
Scaorua the &ther to his son Oastricius 
Soaurus, of the Henenian tribe, Bu- 
umyir, by command of the Decurions, 
who granted the site of the monument, 
fiOOO sesterces (162.) for his funeral, 
and decreed that his equestrian statue 
should be placed in the Forum. 
Beneath is a columbarium, or sepul- 
chral chamber, with a pilaster for 4 



oils in the centre : 8 were enclosed in 
glass, and the 4th by a curtain extend- 
ing from one side wall to the other. 

Tomb of T^chsy beyond the Tomb of 
Scaurus, a sepulchral enclosure with 
a cippus bearing the inscription to 
Juno, or the protecting divinity of 
Tychie, Venerea of Julia, daughter of 
Augustus; beneath is a columbarium 
of 14 niches. 

Suburban JfM.-~On the opposite side 
of the road an the remains of a portico 
and shops of a yery ordinajry character, 
supposed to haye been a suburban inn 
for the country people. Tins suppo- 
sition rests only on the discoyery of 
some fragments of a cart, the skeleton 
of a chanot-mule or horse with a bronse 
bit, a part of a wheel, and seyeral yes- 
sels used in cookery, ic. 

Tbmb of the aioM Amphora (1763), 
a square basement with pyramidal 
steps, near the Hemicyde, forming a 
small square room wluoi communicates 
with the House of the Mosaic Columns. 
In the square room was found th,e 
beautiful amphora of blue glass with 
white figures in relief^ now in the 
Museo l^rbonioo. 

Villa ofOcero (1749-1778).— Gross- 
ing again the street, we find an in- 
closure leading to a yast court with a 
portico, forming part of a yilla, which 
nas been dignified b^ the name of 
Gioero. He teUs us, mdeed, in many 
of his letters, that he liad a yilla in the 
neighbourhood of Pompeii j but there 
IB no proof that it was this one, except 
the fret that it is one of the few houses 
of Pompeii to which the following 
passage in the Academics can apply : — 
JSfffo Oaiuli Ckmamam ex koo lioo rez 
gionem video, Pompeianmm nan eemo : 
neqne quidquam interjectum est, qwd 
obetet: eed imiendi tongime aciee non 
poteH, II. 25. It IB certain, howeyer, 
that this yilla must haye been the 
property of a man of taste as well ss 
wealtfa ; for some of the fineetpaintings 
and mosaios in the Museo Sorbonico 
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were found among its ruins, including 
the celebrated paintings of the 8 
Dancing G^irls and the 2 mosaics repre- 
senting comic subjects, which bear the 
name of Dioscorides of Samoa. An 
inscription found in a niche contained 
the name of the freedman Januarius, 
the Superintendent of the Hot and 
Cold Baths of M. Crassus Frugius. 
The Yilla was again filled up with earth 
as soon as its treasures were removed. 
Its situation must have been admirablCi 
surpassing even that of the Yilla of 
Diomedee. In fi'ont, filing the street, 
there was a row of shops, and a por- 
tico. 

The Mnnicyele (1811), on the oppo- 
site side of the street, is a deep semi- 
circular seat or exedra, with a vaulted 
roof ornamented in front by pilasters 
in two rows, the upper ones springing 
out of the capitals of the lower. The 
walls and vaolt were painted in arab- 
eaqnee and panels. N«ar it were found 
tiie skeletons of a mother and three 
ohildren, one of them an infant, all 
dioeelj folded in each other^j anns, and 
oovered with gold omamente elabo- 
ratelT worked, and enriched with pearis 
of falne. 

Tbmb of tks aarlandt (1806), on a 
loftj basement, with Corinthian pilas- 
ters sustaining festoons of flowers. 

House of the Mosaic Colunms (1838), 
a oonfused mass of ruins, where four 
columns, covered with mosaics, now in 
the Museum, were found. A road here 
branched off to Nola on the L 

Cenotaph of Terentius Felix (1763), 
a square basement with an inscription 
recording the name of T. Terentius 
Felix Major, &c. A dppus, some glass 
cinerary urns covered with lead, some 
laciymatories, and other funeral objects 
were found near it. 

Sta^, — Close to the sate is the 
pedestal for a statue, man^ ira^pnents of 
which were found about its bue. 



The open Memieyoles, and the Tomb 
of Poroins (1763).-— Bet umine to the 
angle of the shops in front of the Villa 
of Cicero, we nnd the opening of a 
street which led from the main road to 
the sea. At the comer a marble statue 
was found, with an inscription record* 
ing that Titus Suedius CiemenS) the 
Tribune, acting on the authority of the 
Emperor Vespasian, restored to the 
Republic of Pompeii all the public 
places possessed by private individuals. 
At the opposite angle was a bracket 
with a painting of a huge serpent, sup- 
posed to be for the reception of votive 
offerings ; it was destroyed by accident 
in 1813. The first of the open Hemi- 
cydes adjoins this angle, it is 17 ft. 
in diameter ; and the bench bears an 
inscription recording that the Decurions 
had decreed a place of burial to Mammia, 
daughter of Porcius, the public priest- 
ess. At the foot of the step is another 
inscription on an upright stone, record- 
ing another decree of the Decurions 
granting to M. Porcius a piece of ground 
26 ft. square. This is sup jKMed to be 
the ground now covered bv the tomb 
between the first and second hemicyda. 
The inscription of the latter has been 
removed to Naples. It bore the name 
of Aulus Veins the Duumvir. The 
Tomb of JPoreius presents nothing 
worthy of notice. 

Tomb of Mammia the Priestess (1763). 
It stands in a court entered bv a flight 
of steps firom an enclosure caUed, from 
the number of masks found thore, the 
Tomb of the Comedians. It is a square 
tomb, built of stuccoed masonry, with 
four columns in front. The walls of the 
interior were painted with ambeeques, 
and had 11 niches, the laigest of ^niich 
contained an urn in terra cotta, enclosed 
in another of lead. In the oirouit of 
the chamber were 16 pedestals sup- 
porting cippL In the centre is a 
pedestal on which probably stood the 
principal urn. Several cippi were found 
in the enclosure outside this, chamber, 
bearing the names of the Islacidia 
and other families. Another endlosure, 
behind, in which were found large 
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qiuniitiM of half-burned bones, was 
probably an Ustrimim, or place for 
baming dead bodies. 

2bfM& of Mareui Cerriniut (1768), 
formerly supposed to be an JEdicula^ 
and populariy called the Sentry Box, 
This is a small raulted niche just 
outside the citj gate, which, when 
opened, was found decorated with 
paintings. In a recess at the back 
was a small base which sustained either 
a figure or an urn ; oyer it was found 
the following inscription. If. Cerriniiu 
SettiMM* ImguitaUt, Loeo D. D. 2>. 
The same inscription was repeated on 
an altar which stood in the centre of 
the niche, but which has been remoyed. 
A beautiful tripod supported by satyrs 
was found here. Hence it is supposed 
that the niche was a aepulchral monu- 
ment and Sacdlum. Mazois, not aware 
of the inscriptions, imagined that it was 
an adicula or small shrine to the tute- 
lary genius of the roads. The idea that 
it was a sentiy-boz arose £rom the dis- 
ooverr of a soldier's skeleton within it. 
The uiots we bare just mentioned are 
quite at Tarianoe with this idea ; and, 
moreorer, thflie is no such building as a 
sentry-box at any of the other gates, or 
on any part of the walls which are at 
present yisible; but as this skeleton 
was fully armed, with his helmet on his 
head and his hand still grasping his 
lance, it has been supposed thiU; he was 
ondutyat theadyoiiunggato. From its 
proximity to the mountain, this quar- 
ter must haye been the first which felt 
the eiXbots of the eruption ; and when 
the fiery storm thickened around him, 
the hero, &ithful to his trust, may 
hftye taken shelter in this building, 
rather than foUow his fellow oiti- 
lens who were escaping by the other 
gates. 

HeretOamemm Chde (1763). — This 
gate was the most important entrance 
to the city. The arch has entirely dis- 
appeared; but enough of the other 
pi^ remains to show that it had a 
central entrance 14| ft. wide, and two 
side entnmoes for foot passengers, each 



of which was 4 ft. 6 in. wide, and 10 ft. 
high. Tlie height of the central open- 
ing can hardly haye been less than 20 ft. 
The architecture of the fate is entirely 
Roman, and ii built of brick and laya 
in alternate layers. The oentralaroh 
on the outer side was defended by a 
porteullis, lowered by grooyes which 
stUl exist ill the piers; and on the 
inner was closed by folding doors, 
working upon piyots in holes which 
are still yisible in the payemont. Be- 
tween the portcullis and the inner 
door the space was open, forming a 
diyision from the payement, and open 
aboyo, making the gate a double one, 
so that, in the eyent of the portcullis 
being carried, the besieged oould throw 
down missiles' on their assailants, be- 
fore they had time to force the inner 
entrance. The whole was ooyered with 
white stucco, on which were found 
written in red or black letters, an- 
nounoemento of gladiatorial games and 
official ordinances. A marbb sun-dial 
was found outside the gate^ in the anfle 
formed by the left entrance and uie 
walL On the left of this gate is one of 
the best preseryed portions of the walls 
of Pompeii, a fine spedmen of an- 
cient masonry, consisting of horizontal 
courses of blocks of the older yolcanic 
tufa, similar to that quarried about 
Naples. 

II. Street of Sereulaneum. — On en- 
tering the gate, the street ascends, and 
proceeds by three curyes to the Forum. 
The houses on the rt. appear to haye 
been erected where once stood the wall 
towards the sea, and to haye extended 
perhaps to the beach. On the 1. the 
nouses are arranged in quadrilateral 
blocks, or islands, separated by the 
transyerse streete which communicate 
with the main thoroughfiues, forming 
what the Romans called "islands of 
houses." Immediately on the inside of 
the gate, on the 1., are the Steps leading 
to tne walls. 

Soute of the THeUmmn (1787).— 
dose to the steps is a house on the 
smallest scale, consisting of a passage; 
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a sitting-room, a serranta* room at 
the foot of the stairs, a kitchen, 
a lararium, containing a represen- 
tation of a bed on which the goddess 
is reposing, and a court which was 
oorered with trellis-work, na the holes 
for the beams are still visible. In 
one comer is a large stone triclinium, 
from which the house derives its name ; 
above, there was apparently one bed- 
room and a terrace. 

Inn of AlbiniUf also called of Julius 
Poljbius, from his name found written 
on the walls (1770).— The first house 
on the rt., close to the gate. The 
cheoquers found on the doorposts ex- 
plain the character of tliLs bouse. The 
entrance is bj a broad carriage door- 
way, leading into an apartment which 
was evidently an inn yard, as two ske- 
letons of horses, fragments of bits and 
bridles, rincs for fiutening animals, and 
portions of chariot-wheels, were found 
in it. The house contains several 
apartments for the acoommodation of 
strangers, a kitchen, a long cellar, and a 
liquor-shop. On the pUaster of the 
next house is carved a phallus, lately 
covered over by Boyal mandate, as au 
similar representations at Pompeii. It 
is supposed to represent the amulets 
and charms sold by the proprietor of 
the neighbouring shop, several of which 
i found in it. 



Tkermopolium (1769). ~A house for 
the sale of hot drmks, nearly opposite 
to the inn, with numerous apartments 
in the rear which served probably as 
drinking-rooms, as one of the walls 
contained announcements of the public 
festivals of the day. The shop itself 
contained a furnace, steps for arranging 
the glasses, and a marble counter, 
winch, when uncovered, exhibited the 
stains of the liquor and the marks of 
the glasses. The figure of Mercury was 
painted on various parts of the house. 
Some of the walls were covered with 
names, scratched by the customers 
upon the plastering which covered 
other names of previous scribblers. The 
establishment belonged, as told by an 



inscription, to a certain Perennins Nim- 
phorOis. 

Souse of the VestaU (1769).— A 
double house, occupying the whole space 
between2streets, comprising a vestibule, 
an atrium with the usual apartments 
on each side, a triclinium, formerly 
richlv pared with mosaics and deco- 
rated with pictured by no means in 
accordance with the name given to it. 
The pavement of several of the rooms 
was formed of fine mosaics which have 
been removed to Naples ; one, however, 
still remains at the threshold of the 
second house, to welcome the visitor 
with the word Salve. The waUs of 
several of the bed-rooms and cabinets 
were richly painted with arabesques and 
other decorations. In one of them a 
quantity of female ornaments and the 
skeleton of a dog were found. At the 
extremity of the house is a room called 
the lararium^ with 8 niches, containing 
an altar on which those who gave the 
building the name it bears supposed 
that the sacred fire was kept burning. 
When first excavated, the kitchen and 
offices were found filled with fruits, 
com, and amphons. Several skelstons 
found behind this house. 



Souse of the Surgeon (1771). —A 
single atrium with numerous apart- 
ments at the sides and a garden bemnd ; 
the walls of the former painted with ar^- 
chitectural designs, arabesques, and com« 
partments containing figures. Several 
of the surgical instruments now in Uie 
Museo Borbonico were found here. 

OuHom Souse, T^lommm, or Pondera" 
Hum (1788).— A doorway leading into 
a court, in which a number of baunoes 
and weights were found, — several of 
the latter in marble, with the inserip* 
tion, c poy TAL {Oeutum Ponderis 
TaletUum) ; others in lead, with the 
words Erne and Sabebis, **Bwr and 
vou shall have ;" one of the balaaces 
had an inscription, stating that it had 
been verified at the Oapitol in the 8th 
Consulate of Vespasian and 6th of 
Titus. Behind is an unpavov^ court, 
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iu which the tkeletoiis of two hones 
with three bronxe bella on the neok 
of each were found. 

Soajf Factory (1786).— A email shop, 
which contained heaps of lime and 
other materials used in making soap, 
the Tate, the eraporating pans, and the 
moulds. 

7\tvem of PhoBbtu (1786).— A house 
near the comer of tlie street, which was 
formerly called TkermopoUa^ a name 
once ^Ten to all the shops which had 
matenals for heating liquios. The ske- 
letons of a man and of two animals 
were found in it, and an inscription 
stating that ''Phosbus and his cus- 
tomers solicit M. Holconius Priscus 
and 0. Chmlus Bufiis the duumvirs." 

Pmblie OUUm (1788), placed at the 
junction of three streets ; it is a small 
baainy with a eaHelluMj or drcular- 
headad xeserroir. 

nL We now turn down the street 
on our L, at the hack of the houses 
which we haye just examined. 

JZbM0 oftkB IktneiMg OirU (1809), 
which deriTBS its name from the pic- 
tures, of the Four Datucatrieif which 
corered the atrium. This and the two 
following houses were formerijr sup- 
posed to hare formed one mansion. 

Mfnue of Nareitgu$ (1811), formerly 
called the House of ApoUo, from the 
bronia statuette with silver strings 
found in it. The modem name is de- 
rived fitnn a gracefrd pictive of Nards- 
ana. The penstvle and its columns are 
TOT elaaant; the hollows in the low 
waU which fills the intercolumniations 
are aapposed to hare contained flowers. 
From toe sutgioal instruments, oint- 
ments, and lint found in one of the 
rooms, the house is supposed to have 
been the raaidence of a surgeon. 

lY . We return hence to the Trivium 
and Fountain in the Street of Herou- 
lanenmi 



PubUo Bakehouse (1809), at the 
angle of the House of Sallust, the pro- 
prietor of which no doubt let it to ad- 
vantage, as Cato tells us that the millers 
of Pompeii were in great repute. This 
bakehouse, which is smaller than one 
we shall liave to describe shortly, 
contains three mills and a smaller 
one, the oven with two troughs for 
water in front of it, the kneading-room, 
the cistern, the store-room, &c. When 
first opened, the com, the water-vessels, 
and the amphora containing the flour, 
were all in their proper places. 

Kouee qf SaOuet (1809), so called 
from the inscription, c. saxlust, x.v., 
painted on the outer wall, formerly 
called the Houee of Adaon, from 
a fiasco on the waU of the ladies* 
atrium, is one of the largest maosiona 
in Pompeii, and stood on the Via 
Domitiana. It occupies an area of 
40 square yards, and is surrounded 
on tfafee sides bjr streets, the front of 
the ground-floor being occupied by 
shops. When excavated it bore marks 
of having been rifled of its portable 
treasuree after the eruption. The 
arrangement of the buildmg and the 
details of ite difierent apartments an 
described at length in all the great 
works-on Pompeii The entrance-door 
is flanked by pilasters with stucco capi- 
tals, one of which represents Silenus 
teachinga young £sun to play upon the 
pipe. The passage is bordered by 
MMrtments for the porter and by a 
shop for the sale of oil ; the atrium, 
with a fountain in the centre^ and 
an impluvium of marble in the form 
of a shelL On either side are highly- 
decorated apartments, one of which 
serves as an ante-chamber to a hall on 
the L, supposed to have been a winter 
tridinium. The exhedra at the ex- 
tremity of the atrium opens on a portico 
of fluted Doric columns, which borders 
a garden-ground, 70 ft. by 20, the cen- 
tre of which watf paved, the flowers 
being airanged in boxes. The walls 
were gracefully painted to represent 
trellis-work, c r ee p e r s , birds, ana foun- 
In one comer is a summer tri- 
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clinium, ^th » round tabl« of marble 
in the middle and apertures above for 
the beams of the trellis. The walls are 
painted in panel, with a friese at the 
top, representing the eatables used at 
a feast, but nearly evety trace of this 
painting has perished. In the other 
comer of the garden is a small stove 
for heating water, supposed to mark 
the position of a bath. On tlie rt. of 
the atrium is a Venereum. It con- 
sists of a small court, surrounded by a 
portico of octagonal columns, a sacra- 
xium dedicated to Diana, two sleeping- 
rooms at the sides with glazed windows 
looking into the oourt, a triclinium 
separated from the court probably by 
curtains, a kitchen, a water-closet, and 
a staircase leading to a terrace above 
the portico. Every fMurt is elaborately 
decorated, and the paintings are appro- 
priately expressive of the uses to which 
the apartments were applied. The walls, 
of the oourt are paintea black with rich 
gilt ornaments ; the oolomns are bright 
red. The sleeping-rooms contain pic- 
tures of Mars, Yenns, and Cupid, and 
the Atire wall at the back of the court 
is covered with a laiwe painting, repre- 
senting the ttoiy of Diana and Aotnon. 
In the adjoining lane was found the 
skeleton of a young female ; she had 
four rings on one of her fingers, set 
with preoions stones ; five gold brace- 
lets, two earrings, and thirty-two pieces 
of money were lyinf near her. dose 
at hand were found the skeletons of 
three other females, who were prooably 
her slaves. 

BlaekmiM^M 8kop, consisting of two 
rooms i in the front one was the forge. 
Different articles of the owner's trade 
were found here. 

Public JBakekouee (1810), on the Yia 
Domitiana, and upon a laiger scale, 
and more elaborate in its construc- 
tion, than the one already described. 
It has a oourt 86 ft. by 30, with square 
pillars to support the roof. Beyond 
the court is the bakehouse, 88 ft. by 
26, containing four flour-mills of lava. 
The lower part, in the form of a oone^ 



is fixed firmly in the ground. The 
upper, which is shaped externally like 
the compartments of an hour-glass, is 
hollowed internally into two cavities, 
the one conical to receive the com, the 
lower one fitting over the projection 
of the solid cone beneath. The upper 
part, when first discovered, had an iron 
framework, vnth holes for the insertion 
of wooden bars, to which asses and 
sometimes slaves, as both Plautus and 
Terence describe, were attached, for the 
purpose of turning it. In the room 
which is supposed to have served as a 
stable, a jawbone, and other fragments 
of an ass*s skeleton, were found. In 
others were the ovens, the stone knead- 
ing-troughs, the ash-pit, the cistern, and 
vessels for holding water. On one of 
the piers was a painting representing 
an ^tar with the guaidian serpents, 
and two birds chasing large files. 

Academy of Mutie ^1810), so called 
because it was coverea with paintings 
representing instruments of music and 
tragic scenes. 

Sauee of JuUue Polybiue (1806-17). 
— A large house of 8 stories, on the 
rt. of the street, opposite the house of 
Sallust, built on a rook sloping down to 
the ancient beach. The fioor oy which 
we enter is level with the street. It 
presents the usual arrangement of a 
vestibule and atrium openmg on a ter- 
race, a peristyle, and the ordinary pri- 
vate apartments. Under the terrace 
are a private bath, a saloon, a tricli- 
nium, &c Beyond them is another 
terrace overioonng a large court, sur- 
rounded by porticos, with a reservoir 
in the centre. Below is another fioor 
contaming the baths, and the dark cells 
in which the slaves were perhaps lodged. 
Many of the rooms were decorated with 
mosaics and other ornaments of great 
beauty, but, like all the earlier excava- 
tions on this side, they were filled up 
and greatly injured before the site was 
opened the second time. 

Souee of Three Floore (17'i'6-80).— 
Acyoining this is an extensjlve buildmg 
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which bean this name, aa the floors 
hare been presenred entire. It is sup- 
posed to have belon^ped also to P0I7- 
bius, as inscriptions in which his name 
occurs have been found among the 
ruins. It has a huve Corintliian pe- 
ristyle of arcades and piers, with two 
restibules communioatine with the 
street and the atrium. The arcades 
haye square apertures for windows 
which appear to haye been glased. 

At tins point the street branches into 
two— that on the rt. is not yet cleared ; 
the L leads into the Street of For- 
tune^ or of the Baths, and from thonce 
to the Forum. 

Apatheeary'M Shop (1809), at the 
comer of the Trinum. On the outer 
wall IS a painting of a large serpent as 
the gemima lo^, Sereral glasses and 
phials, containing medicinal prepara- 
tions, were found in this shop. 

ThenmopoUnkm or Tavern of Foriu- 
naia^ at the comer of the nest Trivium, 
a shop of the usual character, with a 
counter, upon which are still marks of 
the vessels that stood upon it, ooyered 
ftfid heed with marble, and the walls 
painted in Uue paneb with red bor- 
oers. In frmit or it is a 

I^nmiam, at the angle of the pave- 
snent, oonsisttng of a luge squara basin. 

y. We now turn to the K., down a 
•tract, called of the Bamparts, which, 
SKtendiDg fipom the city wall, here fSUls 
into the main thoroughfare, beginning 
our examination at the bottom, with the 

SomaBo/tkoFainUd Columna (1844), 
a small house, the name of which de- 
scribes its principal features. 

Souse ofNepiMue (1844), small, but 
remarkable for some pretty paintings in 
the atrium, and for a marble implu- 
Tium, with a space round it for plant- 
ing flowers. 

ICotue of Flowere (1809), formerly 
called ihidiSouee of ike Wild Soar^ 



fiom a mosaic of a Dog seizing a Wild 
Boar by the ear, now in the collec- 
tion of the Due d'Aumale. It derives 
its present name from some graceful 

Siotures representing nymphs bearing 
owers in their aprons. 

Souse of Modestus (1808), so called 
from an inscription in red ou the walls 
of the house opposite. It is small, and 
its atrium is implutncUum, or inclined 
outwajrds, so as to throw the water out- 
side instead of carrying it into a cistern 
in the centre of the floor. 

Souse qf JPansa (1811-14), one of 
the largest and most interesting man- 
sions. It occupies an area of 300 ft. 
by 120, and extends into 4 streets, the 
firont opening into that of the Therme. 
The front of the ground-floor along the 
three streets is occupied entirely by 
shops, which we have Gicero*s authority 
for dcMcribing as one of the most lucra- 
tive kinds of property in Boman times. 
One of these shops appears, from the 
communication between it and the man- 
sion, to have been the proprktor^s own 
store for the sale of the proauce of hia 
estates ; another is a bakehouse of the 
usual character, with a phallus now 
covered up, and the inscription Sic 
kabitaifeUeUas, Another, in the side 
street, has a cross on the wall, from 
which Mazois inftrred that it had been 
inhabited by a Christian. The prin- 
cipal entrance to the mansion is de- 
corated with two Corinthian pilasters, 
and paved with mosaics. On the wall 
near it were painted in red letters the 
words Pavsak JSo. Pasattb Booat ; 
Paratus being the shopman, who thus 
invites customers to deal in the adjoin- 
ing shop. The interior presents the 
usual arrangement: — an atrium with 
the ordinaiy apartments at the sides, 
foUowed by a tablinium, a peristyle of 
16 fluted Ionic columns, wiUi an open 
court containing flower-beds and a fish- 
pond in the centre; bed-chambers on 
one side, a triclinium and a library 
abutting on the back waUs of the shops 
on the other ; a court opening into the 
garden, flanked on the rt. by domestic 
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apartments, and on the L by servants* 
rooms and a kitchen which was sup- 
plied with stoTes like those now in use. 
The whole breadth of the building 
&oing the garden had a portico of two 
stories. The garden was half as large 
as the mansion, with a reservoir in one 
corner and the remains of a fountain in 
the centre. The entire building was 
rich in mosaic pavements and mural 
paintings, but nearljr all of them have 
disappeared. One very curious paint- 
ing remains in the cidina or kitchen, 
representing a sacrifice to the Lares, 
who are personified by two serpents 
near an aJtar: they were surrounded 
by the elements of a dinner, a pig for 
ro&sting, a ham, a string of mullets, a 
spitted eel, a boar's head, thrushes, &c. 
Sir W. GMl gives a restored view of 
the interior of this mansion, which will 
convey an idea of its general character. 
In one of the bed-rooms five female 
skeletons were found, some of them 
with gold ear-rings in their ears. 

VI. The S.E. front of the House of 
Pansa ho» the Street of the Baths^ 
one of the main thoroughfares of the 
city. Before we describe the interest- 
ing objects which it contains, we shall 
return K. towards the city wall, and 
examine the island of houses lying be- 
tween this and the Street of Mercur}'. 

Souie of Apollo (1838), near the 
bottom of the street, and close to the 
city walls, with richly painted walls, 
a fountain, and a garden decorated 
vrith Bacchanalian garlands. Two mo- 
saics representing the quarrel of Aga- 
memnon and Achilles, and Achilles at 
the court of Lyoomedes, and the small 
bronze statue of Apollo Hermaphrodite 
in the Museum, which gave the house 
its name, were found in it. There still 
eousts in the atrium a paintine of 
Apollo, holding in one hand a gbbe, 
and in the other a whip : several valu- 
able bronzes were found in another part 
of this house. In one of the smaller 
rooms are beautiAil paintings of Apollo, 
Yenus, and Juno, with good archi- 
tectural decorations; it probably was 



connected with the bath, from the hot- 
vapour tubes in the wall. There is a 
pretty cascade fountain in theatrium,the 
walls of which are painted to represent a 
garden with different kinds of birds, &c. 

ITouse of Adonis (1836), so called 
from a large painting on the wall of the 
garden, representing Adonis wounded by 
the wild boar and consoled by Venus. 
Another picture represents the story of 
Hennaphroditus and the nymph Sal- 
macis : but both of them liave suffered 
considerably from exposure to the at- 
mosphere. In the two adjoining houses 
were found 14 silver VMsels, some of 
which were adorned with bas-reiliefis of 
Cupids and satyrs. 

Kouse of tie Small FounUdn (1827), 
so called mm a fountain encrusted with 
mosaics and shell-work, placed in the 
centre of the inner peristyle, and sup- 
plied by an impluvium, of which the 
leaden pipes and brass cocks are still 
visible. The water issued from the 
mouth of a comic mAsk. There is a 
good painting of the birth of Bacchus 
on one of the walls. The small bronze 
statue of the Fisherman, now in the 
Museo Borbcmioo, was found in front 
of it. The remains of two staircases 
prove that there was an upper stoiy. 

Houeeoftke Great Ibuniain (1827), 
a handsome but irregular atrium, 60 
ft. by 40, with a fountain in the centra 
of the peristyle, unlike any previously 
diBoovered, and more remarkable for its 
size and singularity than for its beautj 
or ^|0od taste. It consists of a large 
semicircular niche^ surmounted by a 
pediment, the whole encrusted with 
mosucs of different colours, and orna- 
mented with a comic mask on each side. 
The water of the fountain issued from 
a mosiac mask, pouring over a small 
waterfall. On a pedestal in the basin 
was the small bronze Cupid holding a 
goose, now in the Museum. 

2%e FuUoniea (1827), the House of 
the Dyers and Scourers, a veiy curious 
building, which has made us acquainted 
with one of the most important of Bo- 
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man trftdes. It has an atrium sur- 
roanded bj a peristjle, with a foantain 
between two of the pilasters, and sur- 
rounded bj numerous apartments con- 
taining the TaU for the dyes, fire-plaoes 
for hot water, orens for drying the 
doth, Ac. The pilaster, on which were 
represented men, women, and boys en- 
gaged in the yarious operations of tlie 
trade, is now in the Museo Borbonioo. 



Mouie of ths Traffic Poet, opposite 
the Theraus (1824-26), called also the 
Saute qf Homer and the Jlouee of 
ike Cave Canem, one of the small- 
est but most elegant prirate houses 
in PompeiL When it was first dis- 
corered, it became celebrated through- 
out Europe for the variety and beauty 
of its paintings; but most of its 
treasures hare now been remored to 
the Museum. From one of these 
paintings representing a male figure 
reading from a scroll, and firom the 
mosaic of the Choragus instructing the 
actors, the house was caUed that of 
tiie Tragic Poet. The large number of 
rings, bracelets, ear-rings, chains, and 
ornamental jewellerr in gold, coins and 
other articles in siiTer, portable stores 
and lamps in bronze, which were found 
in ity should rather hare suggested that 
it was the house of a silrersmith. Ex- 
ternally, the lower part presents to the 
street a blank wall diTided into square 
panels painted red; the upper floor 
iiad windows opening on the street 6) 
ft. abore the payement, and measuring 
8 ft. by 2 ; at the side of each window 
is a wooden frame in which the shutter 
worked. The door turned on pirots, 
the bronxe sockets of which still re- 
main. At the threshold was the mo- 
saic of a dog chained, with the inscrip- 
tion Oboe doMem^ Beware of the dog, 
now in the Museum. The internal 
arrangement of the house is not dif- 
ferent from the others we ha?e de- 
scribed, but its walls were decorated 
with an unusual number of first-class 
paintinffs. The atrium, the gynnceum, 
the triclinium, and several ot the prin- 
oipal apartments, were corered with 
piotures, and many of the rooms were 



paved with rich mosaics. One of the 
waUs of the principal apartment is 
divided into squares by perpendicular 
lines decorated with festoons and ara- 
besques, and supporting a rich frieze 
representing a Combat of Greeks and 
Amazons. In .one of the large apart- 
ments opening out of the inner court 
is a good black and wliite mosaic of 
fishes, with a painting of Leda present- 
ing to her husoand, <^tor, Polluz, and 
Helen, as new-bom birds in their 
nest. A restoration of this house will 
be found in the 2nd series of Sir W. 
Gell's Pompeiana. From the dis- 
turbed state of the ground near the 
house, it is certain that search had 
been made after the eruption for t&e 
treasures it contained. 

Inne. — ^Two large inns terminated 
the street at this end. In one of them 
were found, in 1845, 206 large copper 
coins of Galba, Vespasian, and Titus, 
and 42 of silver. 

YII. We now enter the Sireet of 
Meremnf^ and return to the N. to com- 
mence our examination of the houses, 
as usual, at the end nearest to the city 
walL 



Kouee ofltMchue and lo (1829), has 
a fine marble table in the compluvium. 

Somee of MeUoffer (1829), called 
also the Houte of ike Nereide. The 
occurrence of vessels filled with lime 
in difi'erent rooms, and the freshness 
of the decorations, indicate that the 
building was undergoing renovation at 
the time of the catastrophe. The 
arranj^ements of the interior, in con- 
junction with these repairs, lead one to 
suppose that the house is one of the 
most ancient which has yet beien exca- 
vated. On each side of the atrium are 
paintings of Meleager and Mercury. In 
the atrium, the impluvium is remarkable 
for its fountain and pedestal of mar- 
bles, with a marble table behind, sup- 
ported on winged grifibns. On the I. 
of this opens a large court, in a room 
out of which the walls were painted 
yellow, above a rod plinth, having one 
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picture in the centre of each. The bed- 
rooms on the other side of the atriiun 
were lighted by windows inserted abore 
the doorways, and were richly decorated 
with arabesques. A large triclinium 
completes the building on that side. 
Passing firom the atrium we reach the 
most magnificent peristyle which has 
been discovered at Pompeii. The holes 
in the marble threshold show that it 
was separated £rom the atrium by a 
door of four folding leaves. The spa- 
cious area contains 24 columns : at the 
base of each is an iron ring for fiMten- 
ing the lines which held the awning 
over the impluvium in the centre, 
which was evidently used as a fish- 
pond, and was so arranged that the 
water of a fountain fell over eight steps, 
forming a miniature cascade. Along 
the maivui is still to be seen a deep 
channel m which were found remains 
of plants. The walls were covered with 
pictures, the best of which have been 
removed. At the back of the peristyle, 
&oing the fountain, are two noble apart- 
ments, one of which is remarkable for 
its two tiers of oolamns. The upper 
one is surrounded by a gallery, wtuch 
rests on arches springing nom the capi- 
tals of the lower, the ardiee being small 
segments of a circle ;. the only instance, 
perhaps, in a building of tms date, in 
which the architrave was abandoned, in 
order that the columns might be tied 
together by a series of arches. At the 
extremity of the mansion on this side 
is a second triclinium, surrounded by 
a portico, of imposing size and propor- 
tions, and richly decorated. 

WmM of tk€ CnUam- (1890), called 
also the Mmue qf M€leag0r aid Aia- 
UaUOf or of Apollo^ is an interesting 
mansion, which was also under repair 
at the time of the eruption. The prin- 
cipal featnree of the building, as it now 
appears, are the Corinthian atrium; the 
smgular apartment with a window in 
whose marble framework traces of an 
iron gate are still visible ; the venereum, 
containing an apartment with Grecian 
pilasters and a Doric cornice j the tri- 
clinium . wiUi a window looking out 
i;pon a garden, and the site of md gar- 



den itself now ruined by the fidl of the 
cellars beneath it, but remarkable^ when 
first discovered, as containing many of 
the shrubs witii which it was planted. 
The mosaics and pictures with which 
the mansion was profusely decorated 
were found in an extraordinary state of 
preservation ; but evervthing of interest, 
including the beautiful painting of Me- 
leager and Atalanta, has been removed 
to Naples. 

Souse ofCaHor and PoUux (182M0), 
known also as that of the QiMs«tor, 
or of the JHosatrii a house of great 
magnificence and size, and decorated 
with elegance. It consists of two dis- 
tinct houses, separated by a peristyle, 
which seems to have been common to 
both. Unlike most of the other houses 
in Pompeii, the exterior of this exhi- 
bits the same attention to minute 
ornament and finish which character- 
ises the interior. The facade is un* 
usually rich ; the stucco with which it 
is covered being worked in panels and 
cornices, formed by stamped ornaments 
of the same material picked out with 
colour. At the entrance doorway is a 
bas-relief of Mercury running away with 
a purse. On the sides of tEe yeetibule 
are paintings of the Dioscuri. The 
atrium, 40 ft. square, has a Corinthian 
peristyle of 12 columns, with an im- 
plnvium and fountain in the centre. 
The walls, which are coloured red and 
yeUow, are covered with paintings of 
arabesques, grotesques, landscapes and 
figures, including amonff the latter 
many of the goos. In the left angle 
is a small room, in which were found 
two yery large and higlily ornamented 
wooden cherts, lined with bronze and 
bound externally with iron. They are 
supposed to have been the depositories 
of the money collected as tues, cus- 
toms, and port dues, and from this 
supposition the building has derived the 
name of the House of the Qussstor, 
though there is no proof that a small 
town like Pompeii ever had an oiBcer 
of that rank. Thi^ were found seoorely 
£Mtened to a solkl plinth cased with 
marble^ and were closed 1^ stronff 
bronze locks. When first excavatec]^ 
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fifty gold ftnd niter coins dropped 
through the decayed woodwork of the 
hottom, hut these must hate formed a 
very small portion of their treasures, 
for they had been riiOed ages before. 
Whoever he may hare been who was 
thus anxious to rescue the buried gold, 
the waUs now standing show that ho 
made an error in his calculation, and 
had to exercise considerable ingenuity 
and labour to re^mir it. In excayating 
firom above, he entered the adjoining 
room, and instead of retracing his steps 
and renewing his excayations at the 
distance of a few feet, which would 
have brought liim into the apartment 
he was seeking, he preferred to cut 
through the massive wall of the atrium, 
and extract the mon^ by breaking a 
hole in the chest which stood on the 
other side of it. This proceeding in- 
dicates at! intimate acquaintance with 
the spot, while the evident reluctance 
to make a second excavation suggests 
the idea that the explorer was anxious 
not to attract attention to his work. 
Beyond these chests is the tablinum, 
with its* beautiful pavement of white 
moeaic edged with olack, and its waUs 
decorated with peculiar brillisnoy. Se- 
veral of the adjoining rooms are like- 
wise richly decorated. In the rear is a 
Doric colonnade opening upon a garden. 
The walb of this colonnade were deco- 
rated with paintings, mostly of tragic 
scenes in the theatre. The wall of the 
garden &cing the house was painted to 
re pr ese nt a pseudo-garden ; one of the 
walks was covered with a trellis, the sup- 
ports of which still remain. Passing 
over the minor apartments, we enter 
a moat splendid court, called the 
Oooit of the Piscina by GelL It is 
surrounded by a colonnade formed of 4 
columns on each side, with anta at the 
anglee ; in 'the cekitre one end was 
occupied by a fish-pond and fbimtain, 
the rest was a flower garden. On two 
of tiie antsB were two of the most cele- 
brated pictures now at Naples, the 
Perseus and Andromeda, and Medea 
contemplating the Murder of her 
Children. On one of the others was 
the' weU-known picture of a Dwairf 
leading a Monkey. At the extremity 



of the court is a triclinium of laige 
size, which was closed by folding doors, 
the marble sockets of which are still 
visible. In the centre of the floor was 
the mosaic of the Lion crowned by 
young Loves with garlands of flowers. 

ThermopoUum or Tavem (1832), a 
building so called from the number of 
cooking vessels, tripods, pots, and pans 
of bronse and earthenware which were 
found in it. In the room opening 
upon the street is a counter with 8 
amphons, and covered with marble, 
bevond which opens what may be 
caUed the parlour or drinking-room of 
the customers. The walls were covered 
with licentious paintings, now hidden, 
from which the house has been also 
called the Xvpoaor. Two of them, 
however, are unobiectionable, and re- 
present, one a drinking scene, in which 
two of the men wear capotes like 
the fishermen of the present day ; the 
liquor is served in a basin like a punch- 
bowl, and drinking-horns are used 
instead of glasses. On a row of p^gs 
above are suspended various kinos of 
eatables, some of them preserved in 
nets, and one bearing some resemblance 
to a strine of maocaroni ; the scratches 
on the widl look very like the landlord's 
score. The other painting represents 
a4-wheeled wine cart ynSi a curricle 
bar, from which the two horses are 
detached. The cart is filled with a 
huee skin, from the leg of which a man 
and boy are filling the amphore. 

Route of the Five Skeletons (1826-81), 
a small house, remariiable for the dis- 
covery of five skrietons aniong its rains, 
with several bracelets and rings of gold, 
and coins of ^Id, silver, and bronze, 
not as usual lymg on the pavement, but 
buried in the accumulated materials 
about 12 ft; above it. There are some 
paintings representing the Rape of 
Hden, Hector and ^dromache, Ac., 
on the walls. 

ffouee of the Andkor (1826-80), so 
called from a mosaic of an anchor in 
the entrance porch. It is also called 
the ffonee of Amymone and Neptune^ 
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from ft painting in the room on the rt. 
of the prothjfrttm. It has a portibo of 
laree size, tupported by Doric columns, 
and oTcrlookine a garden decorated 
with niches and pedestab for statues, 
-and terminating in a little temple 
between two fountains. 

Howe ofZephjfrut and Flora (1827), 
a hu^e house abutting on the Street of 
the Baths, and described as the Route 
of the Bacckaniesy and the Home of 
the Shipf the latter from a painting at 
the entrance of one of the shops which 
occupy the ground floor. The modem 
name is derired from a celebrated 
painting of Zephyrus and Flora, now 
removed to the Museum. The walls 
are in better preserration than those 
of most other houses of this class. 
From their height and from the arrange-' 
ment of the decorations, it appears to 
hare been two stories hish. Some beau- 
tiful paintings were found in the atrium ; 
one was the sitting figure of Jupiter on 
his ffolden throne, with a gloiy round 
his head. Ttte well, with a oorer of 
African marble, was decorated with 
ooarse mosaics, representing two large 
masks, a rirer, and grilfons. Four iron 
tires of chariot-wheels were found 
among the ruins, similar to those now 
in use. 

VIII. We now turn ag^in to the N. 
l^ the Street of ike Faun, running 
also from the city walls to the Street of 
the Therms, and parallel to the Street of 
Mercury, to examine the houses which 
remain to be noticed in this quarter of 
the city. 

Soute of the Labyrinth (1882), a 
large building, scarcely surpassed br 
any other wUch has been disoorerea. 
It deriyes its name from the mosaic of 
Theseus killing the Minot«ur, which 
formed the pavement of one of the 
principal apartments. One of the 
rooms has preserved some of its fine 
paintings, among which are Ariadne 
and the Bape of Europa. 

EoueeofiheFaun (1829-81), called 



also the Souee of the Great Moeaie. 
These names are derived from the 
bronze statuette of the Dancing Faun 
and from the great mosaic of the battle 
of Issus, or Granicus, both now in the 
Museo Borbonico. It is said to be the 
largest and most magnificent of the 
Pompeiaii houses, though little remains 
even of wliat it exhibited when first 
excavated. The space usually occupied 
by pictures was here filled with mosaics, 
many of wliieh, like the Acratus of 
Bacchus ridine; on a tiger, the course 
of the Nile with the hippopotamus, the 
crocodile, the ibis, &c., have evident 
reference to the worship of Osiris. On 
each side of the atrium or entrance are 
representations in stucco of a peristyle, 
with pigmy columns, the floor payed 
with a handsome mosaic of triangular 
pieces of coloured marbles. It was 
chiefly in its mosaic decorations that 
the mansion differed from the others. 
In the numerous apartments were found 
a greater variety of furniture and domes- 
tic articles than in any other house which 
has been examined. Some of the oook- 
ing utensils were of silver; the bronze 
vessels were of unusual elegance and 
finish} and the gold bracelets, neck- 
laces, and rings found in the apart- 
ments of the venereum were rich and 
massive b^ond any other examples of 
Pompeian jewellery. The court oehind 
the House of the Faun is one of the 
most extensive in Pompeii, and sur- 
rounded by a portico of fiuted Doric 
columns: on one side are numerous 
amphorsB still imbedded in the ashes 
which burned the dty. Some skde- 
tons were found in pne of the rooms. 

IX. We have completed our examin- 
ation of that half of the city which is 
comprised between the Herculaneum 
Gate, the street leadine frcmi it to the 
Forum, the Street of the llierms, 
and the Street of Fortune leading to 
the Gate of Yesuyius. The Quadri- 
vium, formed by the intersection of the 
Streets of Fortune and of the Therms, 
and of that leading from the Ghite of 
StabisD to that of Nola, was the spot of 
some of the earliest excavations. A few 
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objects have been cleared in the line of 
the Street of Nola on the 1., which we 
notice here to avoid the necessity of 
retracing our steps. 

J£ou9e of the Bronze JSull^ with an 
atrium painted with garlands of fruits 
and flowers. 

Beyond this, numerous shops and 
foundations of houses hare been traced, 
showing that the street was bordered 
with habitations, but none of them 
am 8ufl9kjientiy excavated or interesting 
to detain ns. About 600 ft. before we 
reach the gate is the 

Some of the Infant Pertetu, so 
called from a picture representing Da- 
nae with Perseus at the court of roly- 
deotes, in the island of Seriphus. 

. Shops and smaller houses (1812). — 
The street close to the Nola Gate, 
within the city, is bordered by a series 
of small houses and shops ; but in con- 
sequence of their unpromising character 
•the excavations in this quarter were 
soon abandoned. 

(Tofo o/iToZa (1812), formerly cailed 
the Gate of XsU, a single arch still 
entire, 21 ft. high and 12 wide, built 
of rubble and bnck, fiused with stucco. 
This, like the Herculaneum Gate, was 
double ; but the outer portion has been 
destroyed, and what now remains has 
been rudely repaired, probably at the 
time when the towers were erected. 
The arch is evidently more andent 
than these reparations. The gate is 
placed at a distance of nearly 50 ft. 
£rom the outer walls, so that it was 
approached externally by a narrow 
passage^ the entrance of- which was 
fortified by two towers. Another pe- 
culiarity is that it is not at right angles 
with the direction of the wall, but cuts 
through it diagonally in a direct line with 
the street. l£e keystone of the areh on 
the city side had a head of Isis sculp- 
tured on it, by the side of which is an 
Oscan inscription, written fromrt. to 1., 
stating that C. Pupidius, the Meddiix^ 



tuUens and priest of Isis, erected it. On 
the inner sides were chambers, supposed 
to have contained wooden steps which 
gare access to the walls. 

X. We now return to the Q,uadrivium^- 
formed by the intersection of the Street 
of Fortune and that leading towards 
the Gate of Stabie, to examine several 
small houses which lie between it, the 
Street of the Augustals, and the Street 
of Fortune. First, however, we have 
to notice the 

Shops of the Quadrwium (1845).— 
At thu junction of the four streets, as 
in many of the neighbouring quadrivia 
and trivia, numerous, shops appear to 
have been congregated. Those exca- 
vated in 1845 contained a large supply 
of artides of merehandise. Two of 
them were stocked with bronae and iren 
utensils for cooking and other domestic 
purposes ; another contained blocks of 
manle and several statues, one of which 
represented the skeleton of a woman in 
flowing drapery, supposed to represent 
the Goddess of Envy. 

House of ihe Chase, in the angle be- 
tween the Street of Fortune and the 
Vieo Storto, containing a large painting 
representinc the chase of uie various 
wud animals, lions, oxen, &c. 

Souse oftheJBronxe Figures, so called 
from the numerous flfures of men and 
animals, and double-headed busts or 
Hermes in bronze, which were found 
in it. 

Souse of the Black Walls, so called 
from the delicate and erao^ul orna- 
ments on a black ground in one of the 
apartments, alternating with pictures 
representing sacrifloes to Tenus, Mi- 
nerva, and Juno ; Oupid and Psyche, Ac. 

Souse of the Figured Capitals, so 
called frt>m the pilasters at the entrance 
with capitals representing Fauns and 
Bacchantes. 

Souse of the Grand Duke of iWeaay 
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(18321), a sxn&ll house, remarkable for 
the pioture found in the principal room, 
representing 2Sethus and Amphion de- 
taching Dirce from the horns of the 
Bull, by*order of Antiope, and for an 
elegant mosaic fountain with the mar- 
ble statue of a Faun. 

Jlbuie of Ariadne^ sometimes called 
the Souse of Baechtu, and of the 
Ooioured Capitals^ and extending from 
the Street of Fortune to the Street 
of the Augustals, is remarkable for 
the elegance of its internal arrange- 
ment, for the sacrarium, the garden 
triclinium, and several interesting 
paintings which were found in it, 
among which maj be mentioned the 
Ariadne from which it derives its name ; 
Ghdatea on a Triton; Apollo and 
Daphne; and the Loye-merchant — an 
old man leaning over a cage containing 
several Cupids, from which he draws 
out one by the wings, and offers it to 
two jonng females standing by bar- 
gaining for it. 

XI. A street called the Vioo Storto 
separates this mass of buildings from a 
few houses excavated in recent years. 
It is sufficient to record their names as 
the ffouM of Mercury (1845), House of 
the Quadriffa (1845), House of Love 
disarmed (1844), so called from a yeiy 
pretty picture of Cupid made prisoner 
by two girls, and a Baker's Shop (1845). 

XH. We now return to the central 
ijiuadrvwum formed by the junction of 
the Street of Nola, the Street of the 
Baths, and those of Mercury and of the 
Forum. At this point are the remains of 
a Triumphal Arch and I^mntaiuy form- 
ing a grand entrance to the Street 
of Fortune, and corresponding with 
another arch which formed the ter- 
mination 'of the street at its junction 
with the Forum. At this point may be 
said to commence the Public Buildings 
and Institutions of Pompeii. First of 
these, at the comer of the Street of Nola, 
is the 

Temple of Fortune (1828), a small 



Corinthian temple, erectcd,as the inscrip- 
tion teUs us, by Marcus Tullius the du- 
umvir, supposed to be a member of Ci- 
cero's family, and at his own cost. The 
steps in front are broken by a low wall or 
podium supporting an altar, which was 
protected by an iron railing, the re- 
mains of which are still visiole. The 
portico had four marble columns in 
front and two at the sides ; but they 
had either been removed after the erup- 
tion or destroyed by the earthquake 
which preceded it, as no trace of them 
was found. The cella is square. Be- 
hind the altar is a semicircular niche, 
containing a receptacle for the statue 
in the form of a small Corinthian 
temple. In the cella was found a 
female statue with the face sawed off, 
no doubt one of the ready made figures 
which were sold in this state by the 
Roman sculptors, in order that the 
features of any particular goddess might 
be added at pleasure. Mother statue 
found here, and attributed to (Socio, 
was a frdl-sixed figure wearine the toga 
of the Roman magistracy, ana interest- 
ing as having hwn painted with the 
costly dye, a mixture of purple and 
violet, which appears thus early to 
haye been the peculiar colour of the 
higher order of magistrates and priestsJ 

Therma or BubUe Baths (1824).— 
This establishment is of considerable ex- 
tent, and has a frontage towards 8 streets. 
An inscription in the court, on the rt. of 
the entnmce, records the dedication of 
the baths at the expense of Gnsus Ali- ' 
fius Nigidius Maior, and the games 
and entertainments which took place 
in honour of the event in the amphi- 
theatre, combats of animals and gla- 
diators, scattering perfumes, and the 
luxuiy of an awnine, vela enuUf being 
especially mentionef As Kero's inter- 
diction of theatrical amusements did 
not expire till the year 69, it is in- 
ferred from this inscription that the 
dedication took place a yery short 
time before the destruction of the 
city. The building is divided into 3 
portions ; the 1st containing the fur- 
naces and fuel, the 2nd the baths for 

L 
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the 8rd thoee for women. The 
same fumaoes heated both diyisions, 
and were supplied with water from a 
reMTToir at a little diatance, the pipes 
being carried across the street upon 
the Arch, in which their remains are 
still Tisible. Each set of baths was 
paved throughout with white and black 
marble, and arranged on the same plan, 
consisting of a disrobing room, a cold, 
a warm, and a rapour bath. Those for 
the men are the largest and most ele- 
gant. A restibule, surrounded 



whic 



portico, led, by a corridor in which 
500 terra-ootta lamps were found, into 
the disrobing room, apodyierwtm, or 
spoUatorHtm, an oblong chamber, with 
holes in the wall in which the clothes 
pegs were inserted, and with stone seats 
on three of ite sides. The roof was 
Taulted and lighted at one end hj 
a window contaming a single pane of 
glass 8 ft. 8 in. broad, 2 ft. 8 in. high, 
and ground on one side, numerous 
fragments of which were found upon 
the floor. Underneath this winaow 
is a large bearded mask, in stucco, 
with tritoi^ and water njmphs on each 
aide of it. The roof was painted. 
Beneath the cornice la an arabesque 
frieze in relief on a red and blue ground, 
oomnoeed of griffons, chimmaa, rases, 
and lyres restmg on two dolphins. At 
one end of this room is a small cham- 
ber, supposed to be a wardrobe. At 
the opposite ^tremitjis the entrance 
to the pold baths or JHgidarmm, a 
eiroular chamber iii a good state of pre- 
serration, stuccoed and punted yellow, 
with a bell-shaped roof^ wnich was ap- 
parently painted blue, and lighted by n 
window near the top, and with four 
large pqnicircular mches in ^he wall^ 
niound with seaits. The obnuce is de- 
corated with reUefs in stucco on a red 
ground, representing Oupidv and war- 
riors engaged in a qluuiot an^ hbr^ race. 
In the centre is the cold w*^ basin of 
white marble, 12 ft. 10 in. in diameter, 
and 2 ft. 9 in. deep, with %\ro steps in 
frofit of the entrance door, and a low 
seat iki the middle. The warn^ bath, or 
tepidarium, is entered from ihe/hiffida- 
rmm, and nearly conesponds with it 



insize. It has a raulted ceiling painted 
red and blue, and oorered with rich 
stucco ornaments in medallions, con- 
sisting chiefly of figures and foliage, 
with two rery handsome medallions of . 
Ganymede tK>me away b^ the Eagle. 
AC one end it is pierced with a win<K>w 
2 ft. 6 in. high, and 3 ft. wide, which 
contained a bronze frame in which four 
panes of glass were fastened by screws, 
so as to be opened or shut at pleasure. 
Below the cornice of the roof the wall, 
which is painted red, is dirided into 
numerous niches by terra-cotta figures 
of Atlases, which appear to hare been 
oorered with stucco and painted. The 
niches are supposed to hare held the 
oil ressels and the perfumes of the 
bathers. Along the sides of the room 
were bronze benches, three of which 
may be still seen behind the bronze 
brazier, standing upon legs in imitar 
tion of those of a cow> an erident allur 
sion to the person whose name is in- 
scribed on them. If. Nigidiut Paeeula, 
P. 8. In the centre of the room is 
a large bronze brazier, 7 ft. long and 
2^ ft. wide, lined with iron, but hayiiig 
bronze bars to support the charcoal $ on 
the front is tibe figure of a cow in 
high relie£ JProm this chamber we 
pass into th^ rapour bath, or cottclarmi, 
the length of which, in accordance 
with the precept of Vitrurius, ia twice 
its width. It terminates at one end in 
a semicircular niche,containiiig a marble 
basin 6ft. in diameter, which held the 
warm water for ablutions ; around its 
rim is an inscription, in bronze letters, 
recording its erection at the public ex- 
pense, and b^ order of the Deourions, 
oy Gn»us Melisseus Aper and Marcus 
Stajus Bu(\iB, duumrirs of justice, at the 
cost of 760 sesterces (6^). At the other 
end of the chamber is the hot bath, 12 ft. 
long and about 9 ft* deep, of white 
mi^Ie. The oeilW is ooinposed of 
transrerse fluting ; the cornice is sup- 
ported by fluted pilasters painted red. 
The temperature of the room was regu- 
lated by three windows orer the piche 
of the rase ; these were closed by plates 
of bronze, by means of chains. The 
walls and parement are hoUow, so aa to 
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have allowed steam or hot air to cir- 
oolate freelj from the furnaces, which, 
as well as a large resenroir for supplying 
the hatha with water, may still be ex- 
amined in situ on the W . side of the 
building. 

The Women's Baihs are on the other 
aide of the furnaces j they are arranged 
on the same -plan as those for the men, 
and are decorated in the same manner, 
but are not so large or so well pre- 
served. Among the objects discovered 
in the rooms were a moner-box and a 
auigeou's catheter. On leaving the 
Thernus we enter the 

Street qf the Forum (1823), leading to 
the Forum, and forming the continuation 
of the Street of Mercury. It is 200 ft. 
long and 22 ft. wide, has footpaths, and 
was bordered by shops, apparently of a 
superior dass. In one or them were 
found articles in glass and bronze^ bells, 
inkstands, money-boxes, dishes, steel- 
yards, &C., and a skeleton in the act of 
escapUig with 60 ooina, a amall plate^ 
and a saucepan of silver ; two other 
skeletons were found in the ptreet In 
another house were found, in 1845, 
in ^ largid room on the ground floor, 
▼^rioifs articles of office furniture, with 
marble weights and coins of Galba 
and Yef pasiaa. At the S. end, forming 
the entrance to the Forom, tl^e street 
WAS spfmned by the 

Trmmph<a Arch (1823), built of brick 
and Java, covered with slabs of marble, 
and still retaining its masslTe piers i each 
deoocated with two fluted Corinthian 
columns, with square niches between 
thefn, which are supposed to haye con- 
taoied statues and fountains. It is be- 
lieved that this arch was surmounted 
by an equestrian bronxe statue, as frag- 
mipiLts both of the man and horse were 
found among the ruins. The street on 
the rt. oontaina two shops, called 
the Milk Skop and the School <^ 
Gladiators from the names over theur 
doorways. 

XIIL We here enter on the Forum, 



which contains the principal Temples, 
the Tribunals, and other public institu- 
tions. 

The Forum (1813-18) is the most 
spacious and imposing spot in Pompeii, 
occupying one of the most elevated 
points of the city, most of the streets 
that lead to it ascending from the gates ; 
it is distant about 400 yards from the 
Herculaneum Oate, and at about an 
equal distance from the Great Theatre. 
It is surrounded on 3 sides by Doric 
columns of myish -white hmestone^ 
12 ft. hifh and 2 ft. 8^ in. in diameter. 
Above uiis colonnade there appears, 
from the traces of stairs, to haye been 
a terrace. On the E. side are the re* 
mains of an older arcade and portico 
of fluted Doric columns in yolcamc tufii, 
which had been damaged by the earth- 
quake and wasrebuildine. Theentirearea 
was paved with slabs of limestone. In 
front of the columns, as well as of the 
portico on the S. and W. sides, are pe* 
destals for statues, some of which, from 
their aize, must haye been equestrian. 
A few of the pedestals still bear the 
names of distinguished inhabitants, 
among which are those of Fansa, 
Scaurus, Sallust, Gellianus, and Bufus. 
Several streets opened into the Forum, 
but were closed at night by iron gates, 
as is shown by the fragments of iron 
traceaUe at the entrances. Fontana's 
aqoedoot passes diagonally under the 
pavement, cuttimr throueh the sub- 
structions of the Temple oi Venus. It 
is evident that the Forum was under- 
going an entire restoration at the time 
of the destruction of the city in a.d. 
79, as the limestone columns around, as 
well as their capitals and entablature^ 
are in an unfimaned state ; Uiige blocks 
jof unworked marble may be seen about 
it, especially one of huge dimensions, 
and frtnn Oanrara, in the adjoining 
street, near the entrance to the Temple 
of Venus. 

Temple of Jupiter (1816-17), an im- 
posing building on an elevated base- 
ment at the N. end of the Forum, oc- 
cupying the finest site in the city, and 
1.2 
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from its elevated position commanding 
a magnifioent yiew over Yesuyius, the 
plain of the Sarno, and the Apennines 
that encircle it. It is built of brick 
and yolcanic t■u£B^ covered with white 
stucco. The entrance is approached by 
a flight of steps, flanked b^ pedestals 
for colossal statues. Exclusiye of these 
steps the building is 100 ft. long and 
43 ft. wide. In front was a square 
vestibule with a portico of fluted Co- 
rinthian columns, six in front and 
three at each side, which are supposed, 
from their diameter of 3 ft. 8 m., to 
have been nearly 40 ft. in heieht. The 
interior of the ceUa^ 42 ft. by 28, is 
bordered on each side by a row of eight 
Ionic columns, which appear to have 
been surmounted by a second ranffe, 
enclosing a galleiy, and supporting the 
roof, as m many of the ancient basilicas. 
Hie walls were painted, the predominant 
colour being red. The pavement was of 
marble, arnnged in the diamond pat- 
tern in the centre, with black and white 
mosaic on either side. The door-sill 
retains the holes for the bolts of the 
doors. At the N. end of the oella are 
three small chambers, behind which are 
the remains of a staircase which led 
probably to a gallery above. 

Tks Priiont (1816). A low arch in 
the street at the W. of the Temple 
leads to the Prisons, narrow dungeons 
without light, except what might be 
admitted urough the iron bars of the 
doors. Several skdetons were found 
in them, some having the li^-bones 
encircled with the iron shackles, which 
may be seen in the Museum. 

' The PtibUo Ora$uuy^ or DepaUofv 
of Standard MeamreM (1816). Ad- 
joining the Prisons is a long narrow 
building, near which were found the 
public measures for com, oil, and wine, 
to which it owes its name. This 
curious monument, now deposited in 
the Hall of the Inscriptions, in the 
Kuseo Borbonico, was placed here by 
the Duumvirs Qodius Flaccus and 
Karcadus Arellianus Caledus, and by a 
decree of the Decurions (see p. 182). 



; Temple of Vemu (1817), the most 
j magnificent of all the Pompeian tem- 
ples, occupying an area of 150 ft. by 
75, on the W. side of the Forum — a 
larger space than by any other temple 
in the city. This area is surrounaed 
by a portico, 12 ft. 2 in. wide, covered 
with beams of timber, and consisting 
of 48 irregular columns, originally 
Doric, but converted into Corinthian 
by means of stucco. The walls of this 
portico were decorated with a series of 
paintings on a black ground represent- 
mg architectural subjects, landscapes, 
dwarfr, pigmies, and various rriios of 
Egyptian superstition, suggesting the 
opimon that the building may have been 
used in later times for the worship of 
Osiris. The Temple itself stands upon 
an elevated basement, ascended by 16 
steps, in front of which is a large altar 
coveied with a slab of black lava, con- 
tamins tiiree places for fire, in whieh 
the ashes of the victims were discovered. 
On its tides are inscriptions recording 
the erection of the temple by M. Por- 
cins, Sextilins, On. Comelins, and A. 
Cornelius, Q^iatuor Yiri, at their own 
expense. The oella is rery small, and 
contains nothing bat the pedestal for 
a statue; its pavement is m coloured 
marble. In tne open area were foond 
the marble statuet of Venus and the 
Hermaphrodite of the Faun, with the 
head or Yenus and the Diana in bronxe^ _ 
now in the Museum, and a mosaic 
border of great beauty. In a room, 
supposed to be the apartment of the 
pnest, was a picture of the iniant Bac- 
chus and Silenus playing on the lyre. 
An inscription found among the ruins 
records that Marcus Holconius Bufus, 
and Caius Ignatius Foethnmus, duum- 
virs, had purchased, by a decree of 
the Decurions, for 8000 sesterces, the 
right of dosing the windows, and 
hM erected a private wall as high as 
the roo^ to conceal the proceedings 
in the Colktte of the Corporation of 
Yenereans. The street, on which opens 
the temple of Yenus, and leading to the 
Sea Gbte, is one of the best paved in 
Pompeii : on the opposite side is 
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The BatUiea (1817), 220 ft. long 
and 80 broad, occupies fche S.W. angle 
of the Forum. It is approached by a 
▼estibule, entered from the portico of 
the Forum, and still retaining tlie 
grooves in the outer piers bj which 
it was closed with doors lowered from 
aboye. From the yestibale a flight of 
steps leads into the interior by five 
entrances. The central area was open, 
and was surrounded by a gallery sup- 
ported by a range of 28 Ionic columns 
of large size, bmlt of brick and tufa, 
covert with stucco, and forming a 
colonnade or aisle below, along the sides 
of the building. The walls were covered 
with stucco, painted in squares in imi- 
tation of coloured marbles, having a 
corresponding number of fluted Ionic 
pilasters. At the end of the building, 
elevated on a basement and decorated 
with six columns, is the Tribune for 
the Duumvirs or Judges, with a vault 
beneath, which is supposed to have 
been the dungeon in which the criminals 
before trial were confined. In front of 
the Tribune, between the two centre 
oolomns of the peristyle, is a square 
pedestal which supported a bronze 
statue^ of which nothing but the legs 
were found. The remains of two 
other pedestals are seen at the sides, 
at the entrances, and in front of the 
portico ; the sites of fountains are 
also traceable. The pavement was en- 
tirely wanting when the building was 
discovered, having evidently been re- 
moved after the eruption ; in £ftct, the 
whole edifice bore marks of having 
been rifled, probably not for the pur- 
poses of plunder, but for the recovery of 
the public reoordsit contained. Both 
the mner and the outer walls present 
numerous inscriptions, some m red 
paint, and some merely soratehed with 
a sharp point. One of them announces 
that O. Pnmidius Dipilus was here 
at the nones of October, during the 
Consulate of M. Lepidus and Q. Ca- 
tulus ; 78 B.O., the year of Sylla's 
death. Other inscriptions appear to 
be announoemento of public games; 
one of them gives notice that tne gla- 
diator Festus Ampliatus, whose name 



occurs on the Tomb of Scaurus, will 
contend for the second time on May 17. 
Among the inscriptions scribbled under 
the portico were some verses from 
Ovid s Art of Love. 

Th€ CwridB and Mrarmm (1814), at 
the S. extremity of the Forum, facing 
the Temple of Jupiter, are 3 halls of 
equal size, and presenting no difierencc 
of construction, being in excellent 
brickwork, except that the central one 
has a sausre recess and the remains of 
a raisea basement at the end, while 
those at the sides liave circular re- 
cesses. They were decorated with co- 
lumns and statues. The central hall, 
from the numerous coins found in it, 
is supposed to have been the J^orniia 
or Public Treasury ; the others were 
probably the Cutub or Courts for the 
meetings of the inferior or Municipal 
Msgistrates. 

JZotMSf of Champianet (1799), so 
called from the French Q«neral for 
whom they were excavated, are good 
specimens of the less pretentious 
dwellings of this ancient dty. One of 
them has a cavasdium of considerable 
elegance, and the other has an atrium, 
the columns of which were originally 
fluted, but were subsequently renovated 
by coloured stucco. ■ In the centre of 
the outer court of that fiuthest from 
the Forum is a handsome marble im- 
pluvium, and some good specimens of 
mosaic pavement. The peristyle, whidi 
surrounds a small garden, has several 
openings for the purpose of lighting a 
series of subterranesn chambers or 
cellars beneath, four of which in the 
ah^e of chimneys, in the centre of the 
garden; these underground apartmento 
were entered by an inclined passage 
from the street, and by a flight of 
steps from the peristyle. One of the 
dwelling apartments still retains traces 
of its arabesques and medallions ; but 
the pictures have long disappeared. 
Four female skeletons were discovered, 
with numerous gold bracelets and other 
articles of jewellexy. From this point 
we return to the Forum, to complete 
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onr ezunination of its E: tide. At the 
S.S. angle, at the oomer of the Street 
of Abandflmoe, we find the 

Public Schoolj a name giren to a 
square building, without ornament or 
inscription, the use of which has not 
been satisfiiictorilj determined. 

Otypio-ParHeu* of Eumaekia (1821), 
or the ChtUeidieum, a building of large 
size in the form of a basilica, 180 ft. 
long and 65 ft. broad, supposed to hare 
besQ the Exchange of the cloth mer- 
chants. It had two entrances, one from 
the Street of Abundance, the other from 
the Forum. The latter had a portico 
of 18 columns; the entrance m the 
centre was dosed bj folding doors, of 
which the so<^ets and bolt-holes are 
still' Tisible in the marble. This was 
bordered bj raised platforms, for the 
purpose, probablj, of haranguine the 
people. The interior was divided into 
a luge area, 180 ft. bj 66, summnded 
by a doable galleiy, a peris^le of 48 
oolomns of white marble of beautiful 
workmanship, Terr ftw of which hare 
been fotmd, a chalodioum or enclosed 
apartment at the estremitj of the area 
entered from the side street, and a 
emito-portioos, in which walls pierced 
with windows hare replaced the columns 
usually seen in the interior. These 
walls are painted in panels, red and 
yellow, with representations of flower- 
borden at the basa At the end op- 
posite the entrance is a semioiroular 
recess which contained a statue of 
Gbncord. Behind it, in a niche in 
the centre of the wall in the crypto- 
portious, stood the statue of Eumaohia 
the priestess, with an inscription 
reconung that it was erected bj the 
djen to Eumaohia, the public priestess. 
On the ardiiteaTa orer the side en- 
tranoe is another ineoription, recording 
the erection 'of the Chalcidinim, crypt, 
and Dortico of Concord bj Euma- 
ohia tne priestess, daughter of Lucius, 
in her own name and uat of her son, 
M. Numistrus FronUs and at her own 
expense. This is a repetition of a larger 
inscription which was affixed to the 



front of the building, but was found 
on the eround broken into fragments. 
Under the staircase leading to tl^ upper 
gallerr was a Thermopolium, in which 
one of the most intenwting urns in the 
Museum was dieooTered. The entire 
buildine appean to haTe suflTered se- 
▼erelj from the earthquake of a.d. 68, 
as it was evidently under repair at the 
time of the eruption. On the outer 
wall was a notice of a gladiatorial 
show, and an inscription recording that 
all the goldsmiths inroked C. Cuspius 
Pansa the JSdile. 

TnnpU of Qmrimu (1817-18), for- 
merly known by the names of Romulus 
and Mereury ; a small temple, dose to 
the CryptO'porticus on the E. side of 
the Forum, oocupyiztf a space 57 ft. 
6 in. by 55 ft. 7 in. it stands upon a 
basement and is approached by a nar- 
row yestibule, with steps on eaoh side 
leading to the platform of the cella^ in 
the centre of which i> an alt«r of white 
marble with bas-reliefs re pr e s e nting a 
sacrifice on one side and the sacrificial 
implements on the others. The prin* 
oipal figure on the bas-relief in front, 
andbemnd the priest, was lonir sup- 
pored to be Cicero. The waOa are 
dirided into long compartments by 
pilasters. In tront of the temple were 
found the fragments of an inscription 
recording the deification of Eomulus' 
by the title of Quirinus. Adjoining 
the buildinj^ were the apartments for 
the priests, in one of which numerous 
ampnons were found. This edifice, 
which i> now dosed in by iron gates, 
has been oonyerted into a repository of 
objects found in the excavations, mar- 
bles, weights, amphone, Ac Ac 

DecMrumate (1818), called also the 
Semaeulmm, or Senate Houre; a lam 
hall, semicircular, adjoining the Temple 
of Quirinus, with a portico of Ionic co- 
lumns of white marble. On each side 
of the entrance is a pedestal for statues. 
In the centre of the area is an altai:, 
and at the end is a recess with a seat 
for the decorions, who are supposed to 
haye hdd in it their public sittings. 
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Souse of the AugustctU (1818), caOIed 
also the Pantheon^ and the T^npU of 
Augustus. If these are not all mis- 
nomers, it would appear from the 
culinary paintings at the N. entrance, 
and from the Ifu-ge collection of fish- 
bones and other fragments of food 
found in the sink in the centre, that a 
building devoted to religious purposes 
was used also as a banqueting-house. 
It is a spacious edifice with entrances 
in three of its sides, the principal one 
from the Forum being decorated with 
fluted Oorinthtan white marble columns 
and pedestals for statues. The columns 
of the porfcioo had been thrown down 
bj the earthquake, and were under re- 
pairs at the time of the eruption. It 
consists on the inside of an open atrium 
120 ft. by 90, with 12 pedestals placed 
in a circle round an altar, which pro- 
bably supported statues of the DU 
Conssniess but as no statues were 
found, it is supposed that they were 
remoyed after the eruption. The back 
of the building is divided into three 
oompaitments, of which the central is 
Bubdiyided into niches, in whiph were 
found the statues of Liyia as a priestess, 
and of her son Drusus, now in the 
Museum and here replaoed by casts. 
A statue of Augustus is supposed to 
have stood near them, as an arm hold- 
ing a globe was found in this part of 
the buildinff. The extensive compart- 
ment on uie rt. is the Triclimnm, 
being the largest of the kind in Pompeii, 
having paintui£» on the walls, repre- 
senting Bomulus and Bemus suckled 
by the wolf; the oorresponding com- 
partment on the 1. contains a raised 
platform, oyer which is a niche for a 
statue ; before it stands an altar coyered 
with a slab of lava, as appears to have 
been generally the case, to resist the 
action of the fire durixig the sacrifices 
burned upon theoL On the Si side 
of the building are 12 open recesses, 
supposed to bis the chambers of the 
Augustals, and the holes for rafters 
prove that there were similar rooms 
above them. The inner walls of the 
buQding appear to have been richly 
decorated. Among the beautiful paint- 



ings found here may be mentioned. — 
Ulysses in disguise meeting Penelope 
on his return to Ithaca, lo and Epa- 
phus, Latona and her children, Ethra 
and Theseus, the Cupids raakine bread, 
donkeys working the com-miUs, and 
various articles of food, such as 
lobsters, game, fruit, wine, &e. The 
picture of the female painter herself 
holding her palette and brushes is at 
Naples. Near the entrance from the 
Forum, an Emneror seated on a pile 
of armour, and Roman galleys, sup- 
posed to allude to the victory of 
Augustus at Actium. Near the N. 
entrance was found a box containing a 
massive gold ring with an intaglio, 41 
silver and 1086 bronze coins. 

Shops of ihe Money Changers, — In 
front of the building just described, 
and under the portico of the Forum, 
st'Ood seven of these Ttibemts Argen^ 
taruB. The pedestals of some of the 
tables still remain. 

XIV. Sireet of the AuguHaU,— 
Having completed our survey of the 
Forum, we have to notice bri^y a few 
houses which have been excavated in 
the rear of the public edifices on its E. 
side. This district is bounded on the 
N. by the Street of the Augustals, called 
also the Street of the Dried Fruits, 
from the quantity of these articles 
found in the shops which border it. 
Stocks of raisins, plums, figs, and chest- 
nuts, a collection of hemp-seed, scales 
and weights, pastry-moulds, lanterns, 
and vases of various kinds, were found 
in them, and several of their entrances 
were ornamented with pictures. Near 
the comer of the street, where it joins 
that of Eumadna, which leads to the 
Street of Abundance, a beautiful figure 
of Bacchus pressing the juice of a 
bunch of grapes into a vase, with a 
panther at his feet, was discovered. 

House of Prince Henry of Holland 
(1844), a small house excavated in the 
presence of this prince. 

House of the King of Prussia (1822- 
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28), in the Street of Eumachia, rumung 
from the Street of the Augustals to 
that of Abundance, a small house which 
deriTes its name from having been ex- 
cavated in the presence of his Frossian 
Majesty. Some gold bra<»lets, rings, 
bronze balances, strigils, ornaments of 
a bed, and a small bas-relief in marble, 
representing two masks and a winged 
horse, were the prineipal objects found 
in it. 

Several inns and shops of the ordi- 
nary character occur m this street ; 
among them is the shop of a soap-malLer. 

M<m9e of Vemu and Mars (IS20)^ 
trom a picture it contained, called also 
the Souse of MereuleSy horn a picture 
representing his initiation in the mas- 
teries of a priestess. Some mosaics, 
sculptures, and inscriptions, in which 
several Fompeian names occarred, were 
also found in it; but the object of 
greatest interest was a well 116 ft. deep, 
the walling of which is as perfect now 
as it was 18 centuries ago. The water 
is said to be minenL 

Souse <f Gammede (1889), from a 
painting, a small house in the rear of 
the ftypto-portious of Eumaohia ; the 
basement is occupied by the shops which 
line the N. side of the Street of Abun- 
daaoe. 

Souse of Queeu Adelaide (1838), ad- 
joining the one just mentioned ; it was 
partly excavated in the presence of the 
late Queen Dowager of England. It is 
of moderate size, and the principal ob- 
jects found in it have been removed. 

XV. The Street of Abundance, ofihs 
SUoersmiths, or of the SoUxmU, a broad 
thoroughfiue leading from the S. ex- 
tremity of the Forum to the quarter of 
the Theatres, derires its first name from 
a Statue of Abundance which was found 
in the centre of the quadrivium formed 
by the intersection ot the Street of the 
Iiieatre. The second name was derived 
fix>m the plate and jeweUery found in 
the shops which are crowded together 
on each side of it ; and the third mmi a 



statue of M. Holoonius Bufus on its 
pedestal, at the quadrivium formed by 
its intersection with that of Stabite, and 
of several other inscriptions to members 
of the same family, one of the most in- 
fluential in Fompeii. These shops, un- 
like the others we have described, are 
built in the Qreek style ; the doors are 
flanked by pilasters, and the masonry 
and mouldings are so skilfully arranged 
that they incline almost imperceptibly 
with the slope of the street. Many of 
the houses still bear the owners* names, 
painted mostly with red colour in rude 
characters, and in some instances over 
the names of previous tenants imper- 
fectly erased. Here and there we find 
the name inscribed on a little white 
tablet on the walls, the Album of the 
Boman architects. Some pray for the 
patronage of the JSdile, and one assures 
nim that he is worthy of it, dignsu eH, 
Another has a rude representation of 
the owner, a scribe, with a pen behind 
his ear. One house has a beautiful door- 
way of stone ; on the rt. wall of the ves- 
tibule is a painting of a monkey playing 
the double pipe. Another peculiarity 
in this street is the occurrence of marks 
on the walls of some of the houses, as 
if they had been worn by chains. At 
one spot where this occurs, a piece of 
marble worked in the form of a sharp 
cone is inserted in the pavement. QtSL 
eoigectured that it was a place of 
punishment for slaves, and that they 
were drawn up the wall so that the 
foot only should rest upon the cone. 
The remains of two fountains may be 
traced in difierent parts of the street. 
At Uie end was found a skeleton, with 
a wire bag in his hand containing 360 
silver coins, 6 of gold, and 42 of 
bronze; several rings and cameos, 
which he was also carrying away, were 
found near him. The few remaining 
houses we have to describe lie on the 
S. of this street. Beginning at the end 
nearest the Forum, adjoining the Pub- 
lic School, is the 

Souse of the Wild Boar (1816), 
from a mosaic in the proihjfrum or 
pordi, representing a wild boar attacked 
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by two doffs. In tlie atrium are some 
mosaics of great beauty, one of which 
is supposed to represent the walls of 
the city. This house is a good and 
w^-preserved specimen of the smaller 
residences of the ancient Pompeians. 
Near this b the Pharmacy^ or 

H<mae of the Phmtidany situated at 
the S.W. comer of the QuadriTium. 
The instruments disooyered in this 
house abundantly justify its present 
title. Thev were 70 in number, and 
many of them were arranged in cases 
like those now used for tl^ same pur- 
pose, and which are now depositea in 
the Hall of the Bronxes at the Museo 
Borbonioo. The numerous mortars of 
▼ariotts sizes, the wooden box still fx)n- 
taining the material of pills couTerted 
into an earthy substance, the roll pre- 
pared for cutting into piUs, the marble 
slabs for rolling it, and others for mak- 
ing ointments, all p|roTe that the owner 
enjoyed aa extensive ]}raotioe in his 
profession. It now contains nothing 
which reqfoires desor^ytion. 

Some of ike Oraeea (1817), from a 
picture on one of its walls. On one ot 
the walls are the remains of a painting 
which affords an instruotiTO example <» 
the drawing of the Boman painters: 
the colour has entirely &ded, but the 
outline remains, out into the plaster by 
some sharp instrument. The singular 
bronce statue of a boy with glass eyes, 
and some specimens oi lace now in the 
Museum, were found in one of the 
apartments. 

XYI. The street which leads S. from 
the comer of this house is called the 
Street of the DH CotuetUee, from a 
painting on the riffht wall near the 
angle, representing the 12 superior divi- 
nities, with the tutelary serpents under- 
neath. Juno wears a blue robe, Diana 
a yellow one, and Venus a pale green, 
more transparent than the dresMS of 
the other ffoddesses. A few houses, 
excavated uong the line of this street, 
may be briefly noticed : — 



Mouse of Hero and Leander (1838), 
a small house on the 1. hand, only 
partly excavated by King Lewis of 
jSavaria. 



Rouse of Apollo and Coronis (1813), 
supposed to have been the residence of 
a physician, from the painting which 
pves it name, representing the £Eital 
.ove of the mother of ^sculapius. 



lo 



JEToiMe of Adonis J or of Diana, or of 
Queen Caroline (1813), the 1st name 
being derived from a painting of Venus 
and Adonis; the 2na from a marble 
statue of the soddess found in one of 
the rooms; uie 3rd from Hurafs 
wife. It consists of two distinct houses 
communicating together, and decorated 
with great taste: some paintings of 
sea-horses gambolling are full of grace 
and spirit. The Corinthian atrium had 
the roof supported by square pillars 



opening 

street. A narrow passage leads from 
the atrium to another series of apart- 
ments, having a distinct entrance from 
the street, and containing in the court, 
instead of the oidinaiy tridinium, a 
semuBroular couch of stone, the si^ma 
of MartiaL When this double house 
was first excavated, its walls were deco- 
rated with beautiful puntings, many of 
which perished immediately after they 
were exposed to the atmosphore. For- 
tunately Masois was present and pre- 
served a curious representation of a 
painter^s studio, in which all the figures 
were grotesques. Near this house 7 
skeletons were found, with 68 ^old 
coins of Nero, Vespasian, and Titus, 
1065 silver coins, pearl ear-rings, and 
numerous other articles of personal 
ornament or domestic use. 

Souse of the Under-ground Kitchens, 
at the extremity of the street, the most 
southem house yet excavated, remark- 
able only for the arrangement of the 
basement, rendered neoessaiy on this 
site by the rapid slope of the ground 
l3 
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towardi the ancient line of the sea- 
■hore. 

ivll. From this point we return to 
the E. block of houses of the Street of 
Abundance, where it meets the cross 
street leading to the theatre, to ex- 
amine the 

House of the Smperor IV-aneie U. 
(1819), a small house at the opposite 
end of the island, and at the comer of 
the street leading to the theatre, opened 
in the presence of his Imperial Majestj 
of Austria. It has a periatjle and 
some wall paintings of no great in- 
terest. Some ffold ornaments, a silrer 
▼ase, a Tase of bronze Teiy delioatelj 
worked, and a terracotta statue, were 
the principal objects discorered in the 
i^Mutments. 

FdUowing the Street of Abundance 
to its intersection with that of Stabiss 
on the E., are the new Thermss recently 
^UflCOTored. Ther offer nearly the same 
disposition as tliose before described 
(jp. 217), consisting of a SpoUmimm^ 
bejond which is a furnace in a long 
passage: out of the Spoliarium opens 
the ZI^MctarMMi, with stone seats around, 
and painted with arabesouee of Ocqpids, 
dolphina, &c Bejond this is the CaiU- 
darimm, with a friese of OMjatides, 
ships, and marine gods. At one end 
appears to haye been the hot bath; 
beneath the floor are passages for hot 
air and Tapour. Serenl . inscriptions 
hare been found here — one in Osoan 
characters, beneath a sun-dial, stating 
that it was raised hw Atinius the 
qometot from fines levied; and another 
relative to the construction of the 
XoeoMoiMi, or yaponr bath, and l>e»' 
trieiarimmf the room where the sorapin s 
operation by the strigil wasperformea^ 
by the Duumvirs Osius Vulhu and 
Publius Aninius. On the N. side of 
these Thermn was an extensive portico 
or palestra. 

Beyond these New Tkerma are the 
excavations now in progress, and on 
the continuation of the Street of Abun- 
dance^ in the direction of the amphi- 



theatre, several houses have been peitly 
opened, chiefly shops: one, a private 
dwelling, has a long raised pathway 
or terrace in the street approached 
by steps, the outer wall painted 
with numerous inscriptions in red, to 
Kpidius Sabinus, L. ropidius, Helri- 
nius, &c. In the upper story, facing 
the street, and on each side of the 
entrance or gateway, are rooms having 
each 2 narrow windows, seldom met 
with at Pompeii ; they were dosed with 
glass. The houses hereabouts appear 
to have been all rifled, from the nume> 
reus openings made in the waDa from 
above. As io all the works in progress, 
strangers are not allowed to visit them 
without a special order from Naples. 

Souse of M. LuereHut (1847), or 
delle SonoMcif in the street of Stabio, 
leading from the Quadrivium of the 
ThemuD to the Yesuvian gate. This 
is the most important house discovered 
after that of the Faun. It is a double 
house, of three IKories, with a Frotijf' 
mm opening into an open atrium bor- 
dered DY the usual apartments, a trieU' 
nimm of great nutfmnoonce, and a recep- 
tion-room or i oSl Umm opening upon a 
gwden at the back, containing a foun- 
tain in feac£oai preservation, which has 
been allowed to remain exactly as it 
was found. The atrium is paved vrith 
mosaics, and the walls of the entire 
building are highly decorated with 
paintings. In the small deeping- 
rooms at the side are pictures repre- 
senting Cupid riding on a Dobhin, 
bearing a letter from Galatea to Poly- 
phemus; the fisvourite subject of 
Venus fishing ; a Narcissus ; Victoty 
in her ear; some Cupids swimming; 
and several landscapes. The triclinium, 
in which the feet of the conches were 
found richly ornamented with aflver, 
had three large pictures, of Ufo siie^ 
now in the Museo Borbonioo, repre- 
senting Hercules at the Court of Om- 
phale, the latter wearing the lion's skin 
and holding the club of her lover; the 
boy Bacchus with Silenua on a cart 
drawn by oxen, and followed by Bao- 
ehantes; and a bacchanalian pcoces- 
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«ion, with Victory reoording on a shield 
the exploits of the triumphant demi- 
god. The tablinnm is pared with oo- 
loured marbles, arranged in oheoquers, 
and the charcoal fragments still Tisible 
in the panels of its walls show that it 
was decorated with paintings on wood. 
The garden or Firidarium contains at 
one end a fountain adorned with 
mosaics, with the leaden pipes which 
brought the water to it still well pre- 
serr^ with their bronze cocks ; and a 
small marble statue of Silenus ; and in 
the centre an impluWum, surrounded 
•by small indiiferent statues, but curious 
m>m their rariety and arrangement; 
among them are, Lore riding a dol- 
phin, a bearded satrr, a stag, a faun 
extracting a thorn nrom a goat's foot, 
a goat caressine its young one lyine 
in the U^ of a shepherdess, and 
others. A second Tricnnium opened 
into the Yiridarium on the right. Be- 
hind the gavdm or inner court, but 
communicating with the houses are a 
second seiieB of apartments, including 
an open aitriam, a kitchen, and other 
rooms, apparently intended for the 
females and servants. In the court 
was found a four-wheeled waggon, 
with iron wheels, and with bronxe 
ornaments. Sereral elegant rases, can- 
ddabns glass bottles in the form of 
animals, some surgical instruments, 
and broBse edins were found in the 
dilEbrent rooms, which were decorated 
with pictures of tragic and comic 
scenes; one of them represented a 
younff actress in a mask playmg the 
double flute^ from which the house, 
when flnt excarated, derired its name. 
The kitoSien was froriusbed with nume- 
rona odlinaiy Tessels in bronse, and 
still retained in many parts the traees 
of smoke. The second and third floors 
wen approached by a broad staircase. 
Near the foot of the stain was apioture, 
now in the Museum, in which a letter is 
introduced with the name and rank of 
the owner of tike house on the super- 
scription: Jf. ImcnHo Flam. Martif 
jDeemiiom Pompeii Near the house of 
Luoretins are several shops, in which 
human skeletons were foimd; and in- 



scriptions— ^me of an office leased to a 
certain Prooulius Fronto; another of 
these shops belonged eridently to a 
seller of paints, his stock in trade 
being now remored to the Museum; 
certain balls of white lead bearing the 
letters Attio, attiobyic, probably the 
name of the maker. On the opposite 
side of the street is the house dis- 
corered in the presence of Pius IX. 
in 1849, in which were found sereral 
bronse rases, glass bottles, an iron 
spade, and a bas-relief of Alexander 
and Bucephalus, now in the Etruscan 
Museum at the Vatican. 

Sdu§e of ike Orand Dukes of Rtutia 
(1852), also in the Street of StabisD. It 
appears to hare suflTered eererely dur- 
ing the earthquake. Bemains of good 
pamtings were found in the ruins of 
the atrium. A good peristyle of lO 
columns occupies the whole length of 
the building; the portico supporting 
on 8 of its sides a oorered terrace. In 
the midst of the atrium are an impUnvUim 
in marble, and a beautiful marble table 
with a luatral basin beneath : upon the 
table stood a small statue of Hercules 
in bronse. Traces of subsequent search 
hare been found in tins house, and a 
skdeton of the person engaged in that 
operation, buried, as is supposed, by a 
fiuling in of the excaration he was 
engaged upon. Not for from the House 
of the Bussim Prince is a Thermopo- 
hum, with a marble counter in which 
are built 9 earthen jars, and on which 
were found sold and silrer coins of 
the reigns of Clandius, Yeepasian, and 
Titus : on the wall of the room behind 
are scratched the first line of the JBneid 
— Alma Vilumque cano Tlo — the z's 
being replaced by Ts. 

Beturmng S. and turning on the 1. 
to the Street of the Amphitheatre, we 
find on the L hand the 



Somte oflpMgema (1854), one of the 
recent discoreries, and remarkable for 
the beauty of its perisWle, and sereral 
fine paintmgs, among which are Ariadne 
met by Bacchus, Chestes and Pylades 
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brought cftptiTM before Iphigenia. A 
beftutiful bronze statuette <xf ApoUo, 
now in the Muaeum, was found near a 
fountain at one angle of the periatyle. 

XYHL We now proceed to the 
quarter of the theatres. 

I%e Triangular Fomm (1764) is a 
triangular colonnade, with a portico of 
90 ooiunms on two of its sides, forming 
the piazza of the great theatre. It ia 
about 450 ft. long on the E. side^ and 
nearlj 300 on the W. i the third side, 
not oompletelj cleared, had no portico, 
and appears to have been lined with 
small apartments. The area ia entered 
on the N. by a propyleum or vestibule 
of 8 Ionic columns, raised upon two 
stepa, with a fountain in front of one 
of the oolumna. This restibule leads 
into the Doric colonnade, retaining 
fragments of the iron bars inserted be- 
tween the columns to protect it from 
the people. In different parts of thia 
oolonnade are three entrances to the 
Qreat Theatre, and one to the Barracks 
for the Troo]^. Parallel to the portico 
on this side is a long low wall, estend- 
inf nearly to the bottom of the trian- 
guar Forum; it is terminated at the 
N. end by a pedestal, with the inscrip- 
tion JC CUmdiOt M. J*. MarotUo Pa- 
irono; and at the S. end by two altars 
and a circular building. On the W. 
of this triangulsr Forum is the 

Mofue of tke Emperor Joseph U. 

S 767-69).— FoUowing the Street of 
e Theatre, we find at its B. extremity 
the house which bears this name, occu- 
pying rather more than half of the W. 
Bide of the Triangulsr Forum. It wai 
one of the first private houses exca- 
vated, but the rooms were refilled with 
earth aa soon aa they were examined 
It appears that it was a mansion of 
great magnificence, of three stories, and 
so situated on the rising ground which 
overlooked the sea, that on entering the 
principal door, the visitor must have 
commanded a view of the Sorrentine 
shore, through the whole perspective of 
the interior. The B. sick appears to 



have opened upOh a garden sloping 
gradually down to the shore, like the 
viUas near the Herculsneum Oote. A 
skeleton of a woman w«w found in the 
fumace-room of the bath. 

Greek Temple (1767-69), called also 
the Temple of Neptune or of Mereulee^ 
the most ancient building yet disco- 
vered, on one of the highest situations 
within the circuit of the walls, at a 
distance of 400 ft. from the old sea- 
line, so that it muat have formed a 
striking object from everf part of the 
bay. Its high antiquity is proved by 
the massive dimensions of its Doric 
columns, some fragments of which in 
tufis with their capitals and bases in tra- 
vertine, still remam ; by the great depth 
and projection of the abacus ; and bv 
the general construction of the build- 
ing, which more reeembles that of the 
Temples of Festum. It is supposed to 
have been erected by the earliest colo- 
nists. From its rumed state it is diifi- 
cult to define its exact plsn; but it 
ippeen to have stood apon a base- 
ment of 5 steps, and to have been 120 
ft^ lone, exclusive of the steps, and 70 
ft. wide. It had a cella paved vrith 
moeaioB, which from the remaina of a 
cross-wall appears to have been divided 
into two, with separate entrances from 
the N. aikd S. : in die former is a circu- 
lar pedestal, which may have served aa 
a pedestal for a statue. The masonry 
was covered with stucco. In front 
of the steps is a curious enclosure^ 
supposed to have contained the victims 
for the sacrifice^ and at the side are 
the two altars with the remains of a 
smaller one between them. Beyond 
this enclosure are the remains of a 
small circular temple of 8 Doric co- 
lumns, which covered a puteal pro- 
tected hj a circular perfimted attar. 
Its use is dottbtfrd, some suppociiig 
that it supplied the water usea in the 
sacrifices ; others that it was an expia- 
tory altar w-Vi^g the situation of a 
bideuialf a spot on whioh a thunderbolt 
had follen, and which was always held 
in peculiar sanctity. An Oscan in- 
scription was found near it recording 
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tliat Nitrab, for the aeoond time Med- 
dixtutdoiu, erected it. At the W. 
angle of the temple i< a small hemi- 
cyde, a aemicimilar seat of stone, 
&cing the S., in which a snn-dial was 
discoTered. It must have commanded 
a glorious vievr, extending from near la 
Cara to the extremity of the promon- 
tory of Cape Minenra, and to the b- 
land of Capri, and haTe been dose to 
the sea-w^ of the city ; which will 
explain the non-continuation of the por- 
tico on this side of the Forum, which 
was dosed by the walls. We hare men- 
tioned the small apartments in this part 
of the enclosure. It is not olearl^f ascer- 
tained whether they were the residences 
of the priests or sepulchral chambers. 
Sereral skeletons were found in them, 
one wearing two armlets of gold, and 
another having on the leg a rinff of 
bronze and one of silver, linked togeuier. 
Near them were found a sacrificiM knife 
in silver, engraved vrith figures of Bao- 
ohos and Iiu, -several patme and other 
.Tessels used at the sacrifices, and 
adorned with bas-relie& of Isiao sub- 
jects. From these discoveries the two 
skeletons ore supposed to be those of 
the priests. 

TkeOtwU (orlVagio) Thaatre (1764), 
a large structure^ placed on the S. 
slope of a hill of tufa, in which the 
seats vrare oat. Over one of the prin- 
cipal entrances stood the inscription 
now in the museum, stating that It was 
erected by M. M. Holoonius Bu£iis and 
Oeler, ad deems Colomm, It was semi- 
dieular and open to the air, and was 
lined in eveiy port with white mar- 
ble. The seata ftoed the S. and com- 
manded a fine view oyer the plain of 
the Samo and the mountains bdiind 
Stabiaa. The devated position of the 
building, above the general levd of 
the city, and the grwt height of the 
outer wall, appear to have preserved 
it in some measure from the fate which 
befell the houses in the plain. The 
upper part was not buned by the 
ashes, and even the stage was covered 
with so slight a deposit that the dti- 
sens may, after the emption, have re- 



moved all the scenic decorations, the 
furniture of the stage, the prindpal 
statues, and the marble Uning. In spite 
of these spoliations, the interior is still 
sufficiently perfect to explain itsdf far 
better than the most elaborate descrip- 
tion. The general audience entered the 
theatre by an arched corridor on a level 
with the colonnade of the Triangular 
Forum, and descended thence into tlie 
camea by six flights of stairs, which 
divided the seats mto five wedge-shaped 
portions, called eunei. The doors of 
the corridor at the head of these 
stairs were called the vomitories. 
Some of the seats 'still retain their 
numbers and divisions and show tliat 
the space allotted to each person was 
1ft. ^in. B^ making this the basis 
of a calculation, the theatre might 
contain 5000 persons. A separate en- 
trance and staircase led to the women's 
galleiT, whidi was placed above the 
corridor we have described, and was 
divided into compartments like the 
boxes in a modem theatre. It appears 
also from the fragments of iron still 
visible iil the oopmg, that they were 
protected from the gaze of the audience 
by a light screen of iron-work. Bdow, 
in whi^ we would call the pit, a semi- 
droular passage, bounded by a wall, 
called the prtBcittctio^ separated the 
seats of the plebeians from the pri* 
vil^ged ones reserved for the eques- 
trian order, the Augustales, the tribunes, 
Ac. These seats were entered by a 
separate passage, communicating with 
an area behind the scenes. The level 



semidroular platform in frt>nt of the 
privileged seats, was called the! orohes* 
tra, and upon it were placed the Mw^ 
ifo, or bronse seats for the chief mogis-* 
trates. On each side of the ordiestra 
me raised seats, entered frt>m the stage, 
siq^posed to have been appropriated to 
the person who provided tne entertain- 
ment. In the jM-ofOMMNM, or the wall 
wlueh supported the stage, are seven re- 
cesses, in which probably the musicians 
were stationed. The stage, or jN^pi^am, 
appears from the pedestals and niches, 
wmdi remain, to have been decorated 
with statues. It is a long and narrow 
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platform, qnite disproportionate to the 
sise of the theatre according to our no- 
tions of stage effect; but it must be 
remembered that the scenes of a Roman 
theatre were yerj simple and reToWed 
upon a piTot, and that the ancient 
drama was unassuted bj those illusions 
of perspectiTe which constitute the art 
of the modem scene painter. The wall 
at the back of the stage was called the 
icenas it has three doors, the central 
one circular and flanked b j columns, the 
two side ones rectangular. Behind it 
is the pcwi t eem mm f containing the apart- 
ments for the actors. The exterior of 
the upper wall of the eavea still retains 
the projeotine stone rings for reoeinng 
the poles of the velarimm or awning, br 
which, on special occasions, the audi- 
ence were protected firom the heat of 
tike sun. Sereral inscriptions^ g^^^J 
mutilated, were found in different parts 
of this theatre, some of which are pre- 
serred in the neighbouring colonnade. 
Erom the nrnains of one in bronie 
letters on the first step, of the orehes- 
tara, with ■ space in the middle for 
a statue^ it appears that Koloonins 
Bufus, son of luffons Bofiis, a^duumrir, 
erected the theatre^ a arpt, and the 
tribunal, and thai the oolonj aeknow- 
ledged his serrices by dedicatinff the 
statue to hie honour. The metiu has 
been remored, but the depressions in 
the marUe whidi oontained it are still 
Tisibloi 

Tke Small Themtre^ or Odmm 
0.796). — From tiie E. end of the 
Great Theatre a oorered portico led 
into the orchestra of the small one, 
which is supposed to taaTC been used 
for musioal performaaon. It is similar 
in its general arrangement to the larger 
theatre, but is different in form, the 
eemiflifde being out off bj stnaght 
walls from each end of the stage : and 
the style and execution of the work 
show an inftrioritj, which maypoesiblT 
be explained by an inscription record- 
ing that it was erected by contract. It 
i^peara to have been permanently 
roofisd, the same insoriptum describing 
it as the TkHttrmm ieeUtm. The seats 



of the andience were separated by a 
passage from the four, tiers of benches 
which held the hiteUU, This passage 
was bounded on the side of the cavea 
by a wall, the ends of which were 
ornamented with kneeling Herculean 
figures which are supposed to hare 
sustained lights. The parapet on the 
stage side of the passage, forming 
the back of the pririleged seats, termi- 
nated at each end in a griffon's leg. 
The parement of the orchestra is in 
different coloured marbles. A band of 
grey and white marble runs directly 
across it, bearing in large inlaid bronze 
letters — Jf. OeuUOma, If. F, Verui, 
II, Fir. pro, Imdu. The inscription 
probably means that he presented 
the parement to the theatre. In the 
corridor which runs round the back 
of the house to gire access to the seats, 
sereral tnserij^ons in rude Osoan 
letters were found upon the plaster of 
the waUs, the work probably of some 
^ebeian idler who eoud not' find ftseat 
In the postecenium were found som» 
fragments of m biseUium decorated with 
iyoiT bas-reliels, and portions of its 
doth cushion. Thit theatre is esti- 
mated to haye held 1600 peraons. 

gTteJsseii ( 1764-17 76) » a small, but 
exceedingly inteiesting building, stand- 
ing on a basement in the centre of a 
court surrounded by m portico of Oorin^ 
thiaa eelnmns, 10 n, hiffh, with painted 
sbnftsi.' The two which flank the en- 
trance had attached to them the lustral 
basiiu, now in the Museum, and a 
wooden money-box. Orer the entrance 
was an inscription, now remoTed to the 
Museum (see p. 182), recording the erec- 
tion of the .Xdoi Zrifttt, by rlumerius 
Popidius Oebinus, at his own cost» after 
it had been thrown down by an earth- 
quake; and Ua eleratf on bytheDeen- 
nons to then* oirn rank aa an aeknow- 
ledffment of his liberality. The word 
JE2m is here used to cUatinguish the 
building from a Temple, which was 
always a censeormted edifice, whereas tho 
worship of Ina had been forbidden l^ a 
decree of the Boman Senate, B. c. 67, and 
was therefore only tolerated. The court 
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presents all the wrnuigements of the Iriao 
worship. In one oomer is an sedicu- 
lam with a vaulted roof and pediment 
over the door, coyering the saored well 
of lustral piunfioation, to whioh there 
was a descent by a narrow flight of 
steps. It is ooyered with stucco orna- 
ments, of figures of Isis and Harpo- 
crates, of Mercury, Mars, and Jupiter, 
with arabesques of dolphins, Ac., all 
of inierior execution. Near it is an 
altar, on whioh were found the burnt 
bones of yictims. Other altars are 
placed in different parts of the court. 
In a niche of the wall facing the JSdoB 
was a figure of Harpocrates, with his 
finger on his lip to enjoin silence 
upon the worshippers in regard to 
the mysteries they micht witness, 
lb another part was a figure of Isis 
in purple drapery, partW gilt, hold- 
ing a bronse sistrum and a key. On 
the south side of the enclosure 
were the chambers for the priests, and 
a kitchen for cooking the meats they 
were permitted to eat. In one of the 
rooms a skeleton was found holding a 
■aorifioial axe, with which he had cut 
throu|j[h two walls, to escape from the 
eruption, but perished before he oould 
penetrate the third. In a larger room 
behind the .fides another skeletoa was 
found with bones of chickens, eog* 
shells, fish-bones, bread, wine, ana a 
ffarland of flowers, as if he luul been at 
dinner. Other skeletons were found in 
other parts of the enclosure : diowing 
that the hierophants of Isis did not 
desert her £uie, but remained to the 
last. The firant of the basement, on 
which the .£des stands, is broken in 
the centre by a narrow projecting flight 
of steps, flanked by two altars, one lor 
the TottTC offerings, the other probably 
for the neted fSe, In front of tbie 
eella is a portico of six Corinthian 
columns, hanng at eaeh angle a small 
wing with a niche between two pilasters 
supporting a pediment. In these 
niches the Istso tables of basalt, now in 
the Museum, were disoorered. Behind 
the one on the i were secret stm and 
a side door leading to the cella. The ex- 
terior of the building and the portico 



were oorered with stucco ornaments of 
a very ordinary character. The interior 
of the Sacrarium or cella is small and 
shallow, the entire width being occupied 
with a long hoUow pedestal for statues, 
having two low doorways at the end 
near the secret stairs, by which the 
priests could enter unperceived, and 
deliver the oracles as if they proceeded 
from the statue of the goddess herself. 
Besides this principal statue, raised ac- 
cording to an inscription by L. Ceecilius 
PhoBbus, several small ones of Venus, 
Bacchus, Osiris, and Priapus, were dis- 
covered in the cella or its precincts. 
The walls, also, were covered with pic- 
tures of the same character, many of 
which were of great interest as illus- 
trating the Isiac mysteries. Fontana's 
aqueduct ran under and in front of this 
court. 

7%e Tribumal (1769), formerly called 
the IH(ie Omritt^ and the School, is an 
oblong open oourt, 79 ft. by 57 ft., sur- 
roun£d on three sides b^ a portico of 
Doric columns, and havmg two small 
rooms at one end. The realdeetination 
of this building has been the subject of 
dispute ; but it is at present generally 
supposed to have been the Tribunal 
alluded to in the inscription, and 
built by Holconius. In front of the 
portioo is a stone pulpit, with a pedestal 
and a fiight of st^ behind, from whidi 
the jud^ is supposed to have ascended 
to his SMt. Beyond the Temple of Isis, 
and opening on the Stieet of Stabiie, 
and behind the Theatres, is 

TemipU of JBtenlapku^ forming the 
comer of the Street of Stabis, b^ond 
the Temple of Isis (1706), a name 
given to it by Winckdmann, but sub- 
sequently chan^ for that of Jupp- 
ier amd Jmmo, It Is a diminutive but 
ancient temple, of good proportions, 
standing on a low basement ascended 
by nine steps. The cella contained the 
terra-cotta statues of iBsculapins and 
Hygei% as lam as life, now in the 
Museum. In the centre of the oourt is 
a larare altar, the friew of which is eom- 
poeed of triglyphs with volutes at the 
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oomen, bearing some reaemblanoe to 
those on the Tomb of Scipio in the 
Vatican. Close to this is the 

H<m»e of the Sculptor (1798), a smaU 
house between the temple just described 
and the two theatrea, deriving its name 
from the mmierous articles it contained, 
not onlj identifjing the building as the 
studio of a sculptor, but affording a 
most instructire insight into the prac- 
tice of his art in B^maa times. All 
the important objects found here are 
now in the Museum. 

Barrack* of ike Troopt (1766-94), 
a larp;e endoeure, 183 ft. long by 148 
ft. wide, filling up the space between 
the great theatre and the city wall, 
and bordered by a Doric portico of 
22 columns on the longer, and of 17 
columns on the shorter sides. It was 
formerly called the Forwm Nwtdina- 
rUtm, The columns -of the portico 
are cOTcred with stucco, the lower third 
plain and painted red, the upper por- 
tion fluted andpainteid altenuUiely ved 
and yellow. Under the portico are 
numerous apartments of uniform size 
for the lodgment of the soldiOTS, » 
mess-room, a ^lurd-house or prison, a 
kitchen supplied with the necessary 
conveniences for cooking, stables for 
horses, an oU-mill, a room for making 
soap, and other minor oiBces. Above 
was a second floor, approached bv three 
narrow flights of steps, and by one 
of better construction leading to the 
chambers which were probably occu- 
pied by the officers. This upper floor 
nad a hanging wooden gallerv under 
the roof of the i>ortioo, of which bo 
many indicatuma remained upon the 
walUi that it was formerly occupied 
by the hotel, now removed to near 
the sea-gate. When first excavated, 
evei*^ part of these barracks exhibited 
remmiscences of nulitaiy life. On the 
surface of the 9th column of the east- 
em portico various inscriptions and 
drawings were found, rudelv scratched 
upon the stucco, including the figure of 
a fighting gladiator, witii his name 
**yauriuB,'* and the numerals to denote 



that he had been twenty times victori- 
ous. Other scribblings and rude 
sketches, with several unfinished sen- 
tences, were observed in some of the 
public rooms; and on the wall near the 
small theatre the n&mes of the three 
principal gladiators, Pomponius Faus- 
tinus, AmpliatuB, and N. Popidius 
Buftu, were found inscribed. On the 
walls of the principal apartment on 
tho ground-fioor were paintings of 
two trophies, one of whidi still exists 
in the Museum. In the guard-room 
were found 4 skeletons with their legs 
fastened into iron stocks ; the latter 
have been removed to Naples and re- . 
placed by a model ; but the skulls have 
oeen allowed to remain. In the sleep- 
ing apartments numerous helmets of 
bronze and iron, richly ornamented 
s#ord-belts of bronze, greaves for thd 
l^gs, shields, bolts for the archers, 
lances, swords, strigils, leather belts, and • 
various minor articles were discovered. 
In the officers* rooms on the upper 
fioor were found helmets of various 
kinds, some with vizors, others inlaid 
or covered with exquisite bas-reliefs, 
greaves adorned with sculptures of the 
same kind, swords of superior work- 
manship with ivory handles, and nume- 
rous artidee of female dress and deco- 
ration, of the richest kind, proving that 
the familiee of the officers lived in 
the banracks with them. Among the 
omameots were two necklaces of mas- 
sive gold, one of which was set with 
emeiralds, several gold finger-rings, 
ear-rings, and bracelets containing pre- 
cious stones, gilt pins for the hair, and 
chests of fine linen and doth of gold. 
One of these upper rooms contained 
18 skeletons of men, women, and chil- 
dren, one of an in&nt^ and several of 
dogs. In a stable near the foot of the 
stauoase was found a skeleton of a * 
horse, the remains of harness with 
bronze ornaments, and the hay stuffing 
of a saddle. Under the stairs was the 
skeleton of a man oarrjing cups of silver . 
Inside one of the entrance gates S4 skele- 
tons were found together, those, doubt- 
less, of the guard who had been called 
out on the fotal night. The total 
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number of tkeletons found in the bar- 
raoki wu 63, a remarkable and affecting 
proof of the discipline of the Soman 
soldier. 

XIX. At the distance of about 600 
yards from the Barracks andtheXheatres 
IS the Amphitheatre (1748-1816), in the 
S.-E. angle of the city walls, occupy- 
ing nearly all the space between the 
gate leaaing to Nooera and that 
to the Samo. It is more recent, 
smaller, and less perfect in the sub- 
structions of the arena than that of 
O^pua, but more ancient than the Coli- 
seum of Rome, which was not completed 
tiU the year after the destruction of 
PompeiL Its form, as usual, is eUip- 
tioaL The muor axis, including the 
walls, is 430 n^ being 190 less than 
that of the Goliseum ; the minor axis 
is 836 ft., 178 leas than that of the 
Coliseum. It has fewer substructions 
than usual in such edifices. The ma- 
Boniy is the rough work oaUedo|>iw ineer- 
^•MH, with quoins of squared stone; the 
mariile plates must haye been removed 
after the eruption, and nothing of a 
deooratiye kind is now yiaible except 
a few sculptured kej^-atonea of little 
interest. The interior contained 24 
rows of seats, separated into diflbrent 
ranges, according to the rank of the 
occupants, each range being i^proaohed 
by a distinct entrance from two diflEbrent 
galleries, of which the large one had no 
leas than 40 yomitories, communicating 
with as many flights of stairs which 
divided the seats into cunei. To laoili- 
tate this arrangement, the arohea of 
entrance were numbered; and the tickets 
of admission, as may be seen in two 
examples in the Museum, bore corre- 
sponoing numbers, so that the specta- 
tors could proceed at <mce to their 
appointed seats without confusion. The 
lower range, containing the priyil^gad 
seats of the Msjoiistratea, was entered 
by the arcade of the arena; the 2nd, 
containing the seats for the middle 
olnwses, was reached by stairs placed 
between them and the outer wall ; the 
8rd, appropriated to the plebeians^ was 
approached likewiae by staira, as was 



also a gallery placed above all and 
divided iuto boxes for the women. 
Outside the wall of tliis gallery are the 
perforated stones for the poles of the 
velarium. The privileged seats were 
separated from the arena by a parapet, 
on which numerous inscriptions were 
found, recording the names of the 
Duumviri who had presided over the 
games, together with several paintings 
of gladiatorial scenes, all of which have 
perished or been removed. The en- 
trances at each end of the arena, for 
the admission of the gladiators and 
wild beasts and for the removal of the 
dead, are still perfect. From a careful 
measurement of the seats, it is calcu- 
Uted that it could accommodate 10,000 
persons, exclusive of standing room. 
This fact, taken in connection with the 
statement of Dion Cassius, that the 
citiaens were assembled here at the 
outbreak of the eruption, will explain 
the small loss of lifia, compared with the 
extent of the popidation, which the 
catastrophe appears to have occasioned. 
The audience, qn quitting this aniphi- 
theatre, finding themselves out off from 
the rest of the city by the falling ashes, 
appear to have made their escMpe. The 
amj^theatre, 20 years before, had been 
the scene of that sanguinary fight be- 
tween the people of Nocera and the 
Pompeians, which induced Nero to de- 
prive the latter of theatrical amusements 
for 10 years. 

Forum Boarkm (1764), a large 
square area N. of the amphitheatre, 
supposed to have been a cattle-nuurket. 
It was covered up as soon as it was 
excavated. 

Villa of Julia FeUx (1764-66), a 
square enclosure adjoining the Forum 
Boarium, one of the first objects ex- 
cavated, but covered up again according 
to the practice of that time. An in- 
scription was found among the ruins 
announcing that the owner, Julia Felix, 
was ready to let for 6 years, a bath, a 
yeoereum, and 90 shops with terraces 
and upper chambers. In returning 
from the Amphitheatre by the car- 
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liage-toad, the Tisitor will be able to 
examine tbd gate leading to Stabia, 
oonatrueted of massiye blocks of tafk, 
like those on the side of Heroulaneom 
andNola. 

We hare now completed oar surrej 
of the citj. In the course of our de* 
scription we have had oooasion to notice 
works of art of the highest interest in 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
and to record the discorer^ of objects 
which hare made us familiar with the 
religion, the public institutions, the 
amusements, and the inner hfe of a 
people remarkable as much for their 
mtelligenoe as for their luxuiy and 
magnmoence. One thing, however, has 
been wanting; nothing has yet been 
found which will throw an^ light on 
the literature or the studies of the 
peoplei No librarr of papyri has been 
fotmd Hke that of Heroulaneum; no 
InsoriptionB^ except dedioatoij ones, 
have MflD met with, sare a few lines 
finom Orid on the walls of the ^asilioa^ 
rndlhe nameof JESsohylus on a bone 
ticket of admission to tlie theatre. It 
is, nef ertheless, impossibb to beUere 
thai Br tity like Pompeii was destitute 
of libraties. Nearly three-fonrthe of 
tiie tnm jtk remain to be examined, 
and #e may hope that some lone^lost 
literaiy treasure may be brought to 
]ight.by ftiture excaTations. 



n. 

OASTBLUJCMABS, SOBSIKTOj OAFBt, 
AXAUn, KOOSKA, OATA, BALSBWO, 
FJBBTtnC, THX LVOAVIIX 0OA8T. 

' OAsniXAitMitBB (18,000 Inhab. 
-^ItmM t Qr<m BrHaanOj ttrj good ; 
Amtioa StMa^ tolenble : they are both 
on the sea-shore; Albergo Meale^ or 
the ViUa Boocapiamola, on the sbpe of 
the luH, indifferent, but an agreeable 
and cool summer re8idience);-^SxoeU0nt 
donkeys, better than in any other place 



round Naples, can always 



r other place 
be hired, by 



the month l6 ducats, by the day 6 
earlini, by the excursion to Lettere or 
Pimonte, Ac., 4 carUni, exelusiTe of the 
buonamano to the guide. A ride to 
Gragnano, Quisisana, Monte Coppola, 
or Foszano, costs 2 earlini. CasteUam- 
mare is much frequented in summer, 
but is perhaps less agreeable than other 
places on the shores of the Bay of 
Naples, except for those who go there 
for Bodety. 

OasteUammare, the chief town of a 
distretto of the Provincia di Napoli, is 
situated on the lower slopes of Monte 
d*Auro, an offshoot from the limestone 
range of Monte Sent' Angelo. It is 
built, for the most part, along a shel- 
tered beach, commanding an extensiTe 
Tiew of the Bay from TesuTius to 
Misenum. The position of the town pro- 
tects it from the east winds. It arose 
from the ruins of Stabi^ which was 
first destroyed by SyUa in the Social 
War, and was afterwards OTcrwhelmed 
by the eruption of YesuTius in a.d. 
79. The exoaratioUB made upion the 
site of the andent city hare been filled 
up: sereral fragments of sculpture, 
some illegible papyri and paintings, 
and a few skeletons, were discoTend 
by Charles III. in 1745. No excarationB 
hare since been undertaken. The high 
ffround on the L as the town is entered, 
IS tiia position of ancient Stabin, which 
probably extended from the sea to some 
distance inland, for numerous remains 
haye been traced almost aa fer as Gra* 
gnanow Af^ its destruction by Sylla, 
dtabiB ceased to be mentioned as one 
of the maritime cities of Campania, and 
the site appears to hare been partially 
cofwe d l^ the villas of the Komans, 
who were attracted to the spot by ite 
minent waters and the salubrity of the 
climate. 

At Stabia the elder Pliny lost his 
Ufe, during the eruption which de- 
stroyed Pompeii. Having been unable 
to approach the shore at BsUna, he 
landed at Stable, at the villa of his 
friend Pomponiaaus, and was so little 
discomposed as to fell into a deep 
sleep. *'The court that led to his 
jqpartment," says Pliny the younger. 
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** being now almost filled with itones 
and ashes, if he had continued there 
anj longer, it would hare been impos- 
sible for him to make his war out : 
it was thought proper, thereuvre, to 
awaken him. He got up and went to 
Pomponianua and the rest of his com- 
pany, who were not unconcerned enough 
to think of going to bed. Thej con- 
sulted together whether it would be 
most prudent to trust to the houses, 
which now shook from side to side with 
frequent and Tiolent concussions; or 
flr to the open fields, where the cal- 
omed stones and cinders, though light 
indeed, yet fell in laige showers and 
threatened destruction. In this dis* 
tress, they resolred for the fields, as the 
less dangerous situation of the two ; a 
reaolution which, while the rest of the 
company were hurried into it by their 
fean, m^ nnde embraced upon cool 
and dehberate consideration. They 
went out then, hannff pillows tied upon 
their heads with n^kms; and this was 
their whole defence against the storm of 
stones that fell around them. It was 
now day everywhere else, but there a 
deeper darkness prsTailed than in the 
most Qbsonre nieht; which, howerer, 
was in some degree dissipated by 
torches and other lights of Tarions 
kinds. They thought proper to go 
down further upon ihe shore, to obeerre 
if the^miffht safely put out to sea} but 
thejT raund the waves still run estiemely 
high and boisterons. There my uncle, 
having drunk a draufht or two of cold 
water, threw himself down iwon a doth 
which was epread for him, when imme- 
diatelT the flames, and a strong smell 
of sulphur^ whidi was the forerunner 
of them, dispersed the rest of the com- 
- pany, and obliged him to rise. Me 
raised himself up with the assistance of 
two of hie serrantSi and instantly fell 
downdead} sufibeated, as I oo^jeetore^ 
by some gross and noxious vi^ur, 
haying always had weak lungs, and 
being fiiw^uently subject to a difficulty 
of breathme. As soon as it was light 
again, which was not till the third day 
after this melaneholy aocident, his body 
waa found entire, and without any 



marks of Tiolenoe upon it, exactly in 
the same posture that he fell, and look- 
ing more tike a man asleep than dead." 
Lib. Ti. Ep. 16. 

The Convent of PoMaao, founded by 
GK>nsalTO de Cordora in the 16th cent, 
occupies the site of an ancient temple 
of Diana. The wooden cross in front 
of it stands on an ancient altar, dis- 
corered in 1585. The eh. contains an 
image of the Madonna found in a well 
in the 11th cent., and held in much 
reneration by the peasantry of the dis- 
trict. 

The declivities of the hill above the 
town are shaded by copses of chestnut 
trees, which afford delightful rides 
during the summer. In tl^ lower out- 
skirts of the wood lie scattered many 
pretty viUas, the property of Prince 
Lieven, Baron Bothschild, and others ; 
several of which are let to strangers for 
the summer. Among them, agreeably 
situated overlooking the town, is the 
Boyal Oasino, which stands on the site 
of a house erected by Charles IL of 
Anjou, who caUed it Oa§a 8ama^ from 
the salubrity of its climate. Ladis- 
lans and his sister Joanna IL often 
made it their residence during the 
pdsgues of Naples. Ferdinand 1., of 
Bourbon, modernised the edifice^ and 
aoknowled^ the benefit which his 
health derived from this deUcums re> 
sidence bv changing ite name to Qat-fi- 
MNM. Thegroun(U around are inter- 
sected with paths leading to the summit 
of M<mU C^polOf a coniral hill clothed 
with chestnut-trees, and commanding 
fine views of the Bay. The royal do- 
main, embracing the extensive forest, 
descended to the Bourbons of Nicies 
from the Fameso fiunil^, whose ancestor 
Pier Luigi purchased the fief of Oa- 
steUammare for 60,000 ducats, and 
pr e s en ted it to his son Ottavio, when 
the latter married Margaret, a natural 
daughter of Charles V . 

Tk€ OaHle, from which the town 
derived its name, was erected by Fre- 
derick IL, surrounded with waUs and 
towers by Charles L, and strengthened 
by additional fortifications by Alfonso 
L Beatrice, the daughter of Manfred, 
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and sister of ' Oonstanoe queen of Am- 
gOQ, waa confined in it after the battle 
of Benevento ; but was released by the 
admiral, Buggiero di Loria, after his 
victory over the squadron of Charles I. 
in 1284, when Prince Charles, the king's 
son, fell into his hands. On the 23rd 
June, 1287, the same admiral gained a 
greater Tiotory on this ooast over the 
Angevine fleet, equipped against Sicily 
br the Count d'Artois, in the name of 
Charles II., who„ though still a prisoner 
in Ostalonia, had been proclaimed as 
the successor of Charles I. Castellam- 
mare was sacked in 1461 by the army 
of Pius II. in aid of Ferdinand of 
Aragon; and in 1654 by the Due de 

QtUM. 

7!ke Fortt which is protected by a 
small mole with 8 or 4 fathoms of water, 
is secure. It contains a roral arsenal 
and dockyard, wheore the lugo ships 
of the Neapolitan navy are bout. The 
spacious quay was constructed by the 
French, and enlarsed by Ferdinand I. 

The Bay, bound^ on the N. W. by 
Omo Bruno, and on the S.W. by Capo 
d'Orlando, is deep, with a sandy beach. 
At a short distance from the shore off 
the mouth of the Samo, is a yery small 
rocky island, with a fort, called Beri- 
gUano. 

• JliMra{7Fa<MV.—Themin6ral waters 
of OasteUammare, which have been ex- 
tolled by Galen, Pliny, and ColumeUa, 
an still held in high repute by the 
Neapolitan physicians on account of 
their efficacy in rheumatic, paralytic, 
and gouty affections ; from the fatality 
of access from the metropolis, there 
is no 'Vatering-plaoe more resorted to 
in the kingdom. Another circum- 
stance connected with its climate, 
which gives it an advantage over most 
other towns in . the Bay, except Sor- 
rento, is the temperature, wiiich is 
lower than that of Naples by about 8^ 
during the day, and by 10^ or 120 at 
night. The mineral waters flow from 
the base of Monte d'Auro, and are, 
with one exception, within a short dis- 
tance of each other. Their temperature 
is moderate, seldom exceeding 65^ Fahr. 



They were analysed a few years ago 
by a sdentiflc commission, conaisting 
of Professors Sementini, Vulpes, and 
Oassola. To their report, and to the 
'Medical Topography of Naples,* by 
Dr. Cox, we refer the reader for more 
ample details than we can give in this 
place. There are 12 springs : — 1. Acqua 
Ferrata, a mUd chalybeate, in some 
respects similar to that of Tunbridge 
Weils. It rises at the commencement 
of tiie Strada Cantieri. 2. Aequa 
Sagaa^ a mild chalybeate, with a small 
proportion of saline matter. It rises 
also in the Strada Cantieri. 8. Aequa 
Farrata del FotuUlo^ the strongest of 
the chalybeatea, containing a larger 
proportion of iron than the waters of 
TOplitz, with <carbonic add gas, and a 
large proportion of salts. It is in repute 
in cases of general debility. 4. Acq»a 
Ferrata Nuova, a recently diacovOTed 
chalybeate of a mild character, much 
used for weak eyes and external appli- 
cation. 5. Aequa Aoidoia, one ot the 
springs describod by Pliny, under the 
name of Aequa Media, which is now 
given to the next. It is analogous to 
the waters of Spa and Pyrmont, and 
derives its modern name fiK>m the acid 
taste caused by the predominance of 
carbonic acid gas, with small propor- 
tions of saline matter. It Ib used in cal . 
culous complaints. It rises in a roaga-' 
sine in the Strada Cantieri 6. Aequa 
Media, a saUne aoiduious water, with il 
large proportion of oarbonio acidgas ; it 
resembles a good deal that of Seltser, 
but is more agreeable. It is much used 
in affections of the stomach and diMtive 
organs, and externally in baths tor cu- 
taneous diseases. It rises opposite the 
gate of the ArsenaL 7. Aequa delta 
Spaceata, resembUng Aequa Media, but 
it is more saline, and emits a smell of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 8. Aequa Nuova 
del MuragUone, a very useful water, 
havinff some analogy to that of Chelten- 
ham; but containing more saline matter 
and carbonic add sas. It rises under 
the road which leads to the convent of 
Poszano. 9. Aequa 8olfkreO'Ferraia,B 
peculiar combination of a chalybeate and 
saline with a sulphureous water, with a 
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large proportion of carbonic acid gas. 
It is used both intemallj and extermolv. 
It iuues in a garden near Aoqna delta 
Spaccata, and diffuses an odour of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen orer the whole 
place. 10. Aequa Solfkrea del Mu- 
raglume^ analogous to that of Harrow- 

gite, but more actire on account of its 
rge proportion of saline ingredients. 
It is in high repute in cases of gout, 
visceral obstructions, and cutaneous 
diseases, and is celebrated among the 
Italians for its power of relieringobesit j. 
It rises about 100 jards outside the 
town, and 50 from the sea. 11. Ajoqua 
dsUa Bogna^ a water oontaining traces 
of sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic 
acid gas, with saline matter. It is much 
used in cutaneous affeotaons ; hence the 
name bj which it is designated. 12. 
Acqma delta Tiffna, similar to the pre- 
ceding, and used for the same elasa of 
diseases. 

Kanjinterestinff and short exoursiona 
can be made bj tnose who sojourn at 
Castellammare. • We shall only notice 
a few of them : 

1. Orctffnano (10,500 Inhab.), weU 
known for its mann&ctures of maooa- 
roni and its red wine. A road 2 m. 
long leads to it from OasteUammare. 

2. Ztfiforv, beautifully plaoed on the 
flanks of the mountain, 8 m. beyond 
Gragnano, by a bridle-road. It pre- 
aerres in its name a memorial of the 
epithet Laetarii, given once to these 
mountains. It was formerly the seat 
of a bishop, but its ch. has nothing re- 
markable. The hill ia crowned by its 
ruined and picturesque castle, once the 
stronghold of the Miroballi, which com- 
mands an extensive and lovely view of 
the Bay and of the plain from Nocera 
to the foot of Veeuviua, and the moun- 
tains of Samo and Nola. 

8. Monte Same Anffelo, or 8t, Angelo 
a ire J^tm, the Mone Gamnte^ is the 
central group of that ridge of mountains 
called by the ancients Montee Laetarii, 
from the richness of their pastures and 
the exoellenoe of their milk. The high- 
est peak of the Sant' Angelo, 4722 ft. 
high, ia usually ascended from Gastel- 
lammare on mules or donkeys. The 



ascent takes about 5 hrs., and only 8 
the descent, which can be varied by 
coming down on the Vico side, and 
driving from thence to Castellammare. 
On reaching a high plateau, called the 
Mipiano di Faiio, the path traverses a 
fine old beech forest, in which are the 
encw-pitt that supply in part the town 
of Naples with ice in summer. On the 
summit, which is the highest point 
round the Bay of Naples, there is a 
small chapel, where water can be ob- 
tained, ^ut before starting from Caa- 
tellammare it is necessary to procure 
ike key of the door leading to it. The 
magnificent view that it commands 
extends from Mount Ciroello beyond 
Terracina, and the Meta on the frontier 
of the Abnusi to Mount Terminio, be- 
yond Avellino, to the Albumus £. of 
jPnstum, and the mountains that stretch 
from the Gilento and the Ghilf of Poli- 
castro towards Oalabria, including the 
whole expanse of the bays of Naples, 
Gaeta, and Salerno. 

Many other beautiful rides, eepeoiaUy 
one leading by Ghragnano, or Punonte, 
to a very luge and old cjrpress-tree, wiU 
be easily pointed out by the donkey 
drivers. 

Castellammare is also oonvanientlv 
situated as a central point from which 
excursions may be made along both 
shores of the Sorrentine promontory. 
For the various routes to AmiJIi^ see 
page 250. An interesting excursion 
may be made from Castellttnmare, by 
combining Amalfi, Salerno, and Fas- 
tum with a visit to Sorrento. In fine 
weather the excursion may be pleasantly 
varied by returning from Salerno or 
Amalfi hj water to the Searieatcio, 
whence Sorrento may be reached by 
the pedestrian in little more than 2 hrs. 

The road of 9 m. from Castellunmare 
to Sorrento is one of the finest drives 
in this beautiful region. It is cairied 
boldly along the cliffs which in many 
places rise perpendicularly from the 
sea, and, like the mountains behind, are 
of limestone, which forms the funda- 
mental rock of the Bay of Naples. 
This limestone exhibits no indications 
of igneous action ; but in several ravines 
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the geologist will obaerTe that the Tol- 
canio t«i& has frequently insinuated 
itself. The old pathway or mule-traok 
oTer the mountains between the two 
towns is even richer than the ooast-road 
in natural beauty. 

On leaving Ci»teUammare the road 
passes below the Convent of Pozzano, 
and traTerses the headland of Capo 
d'Orlando, which gires its name to the 
victory gained on this coast by Bug- 
giero di Loria, July 14, 1299, who 
commanded the fleet of James II., King 
of Aragon, acainst that of his brother 
Frederiok IL, King of Sicily, oom- 
maadedbyFederigoDoria. The Sicilian 
fleet was almost annihilated, and Fre- 
deriok narrowly escaped being made 
prisoner. Some curious species of fossil 
fishes, of the oolitic period, are found 
in the limestone which forms this head- 
land. The three rocks which are such 
conspicuous objects off the coast are 
called the Three Friars, Xs Tr€ Fraii. 

Vteo. Four m. from OMtellammare, 
and separated by a zavinei are the small 
towns of VieQ and Smta, fonniiur one 
united eomnmt under the name otViGO 
SqH0m$e, recalling the Fiotu .XquemmB 
of the Romans. The road traTerses 
Vioo» on a rocky eminence, •uzrounded 
by oliv^-gTOves, which produce esoel* 
lent oiL It was buQt by Charles IL 
on the ruins of the ancient city which 
had been destroyed by the 6h>ths, and 
was the &TOunte residence of that 
monaroh and of other kings of Naples. 
The C^hedral contains the tombof Oae- 
itmo FUamgieri^ the author of the SoiesuM 
della LegislaiUmt, During the resi- 
dence of Charles II. at Yioo the am- 
bassadors of Philip le Hardi arrived 
from France to demand the hand of 
tlie princess dementia for his third son, 
Chariee of Yalois. The ambassadors, 
at the request of the Queen of France 
(Hairy of Brabant), were aooompaniad 
by their wives, who were charged by 
her Majesty to eUtmine the young 
princess, and ascertain if she hsa any 
MTSonal defects, as her fiM^her, Charles 
II., had been lame from, birth. The 
Queen of Naples considered this inquiry 
derogatory to her daughter, and endea- 



voured to evade it, but at length con- 
sented to allow the princess to siiomit, on 
condition that she should be covered 
with a delicate robe of silk tissue. The 
wives of the ambassadors not appearing 
to be contented with this inspection, 
dementia exclaimed in Latin, Nan 
amUtam regiimm ChUluB pro ista ti»- 
terula, and, throwing off the robe, satis- 
fied the ladies that she was worthy of 
being the wife of a French prince. She 
was the mother of Philip VI., who was 
defeated by the Black Prince at the 
battle of Cieciy. 

Beyond Yioo the road crosses a deep 
ravine by a massive bridge on a double 
row of arches. Soon after, pedestrians 
fond of romantic scenery may send on 
the carriage, and follow a steep joath on 
the L which ascends to the village of 
AlherOj and thence descending on the 
opposite side of the hill, and affording 
beautiful views of the Piano di Sot' 
rento, rejoins the road near the ch. of 
Meta. From the bridge, leaving on the 
rt. the Marina qf Seiano^ a pretty 
village with a picturesque Martello 
tower, and some nouses with arcades 
and flat roofi^ the road ascends, amongst 
vineyards and olive plantations, Uie 
JPnmiadiJBetUolo, From this high point 
the load descends to Meta by a tenace 
cut alon^ the steep side of the hill, 
from which we look down upon the 
whole 



PIANO J>I BOBBBHTO. 

The Piano di Sorrento, on whidi we 
enter at Meta, is an irregular plain of 
about 3 m. in length, nearly 800 ft. 
above the level of the sea, and pro- 
tected by an amphitheatre of hills m>m 
the E. and S. winds, to both of which 
neariy all the other places in the Bar 
of Naples are more or less exposed. It 
is intersected by numerous ravines or 
picturesque winding goiges, which are 
worn deep by the torrents from the 
neighbouring mountains, and are fre- 
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quently covered, where there is euffi- 
ciont soil, with on&nges and oliTes. The 
peculiar position of the plain gives it all 
the advantages of the climate of Naples 
with few of its defects ; its atmosphere 
is generally pure and dry, tempered 
at times by a regular land and sea 
breeze. In addition to its fine climate, 
the villas and £ftrms which are profusely 
scattered over the plain are rich in 
orange groves and vineyards, presenting 
to the eye the appearance of one vast 
garden, m which the pomegranate^ the 
mulberry, the fig, and the apple are 
mingled with the aloe, the oUve, the 
carouba, the acacia, and the service tree. 
All these advantages combine to 
render it in Use^ delightful ; and it is, 
consecjuently, not surprising that a spot, 
peculiarly agreeable after uie noise and 
heat and bustle of Naples, should have 
become so popular ^mong English tra- 
vellers as a summer resid^ce. Its salu- 
brity was fully appreciated by the Roman 
physicians. The Emperor Antoninus 
fins was sent here by GWen for th^ 
benefit of his health ; Augustas resided 
here for the same puiposoi Karons 
Agrippa ^d PoUi|is J^'elix had villas in 
the plain, and the magnifioeoce of the 
latter has been vepordMl in the verses of 
Statins. Bernardo Tasso describes the 
tax Its being so serene pmd temperate 
that man almost becomes immortal 
nnder its influence. Its vine was 
pn^ised by Pliny, «nd by several poets. 

lode IcgftCapreaa, promontorfanque Minerva, 
Et-SurrentiiMW generoaos nalmite oolles. 

Ovxi>. MbL XV. TOS. 

SarrentinablMt; necmiinliliia Diets, nee snmm 
Some ; dabqnt csUoes tasc tf m viqa soos. 
Martial. X cz. 

Sttmotina vafer qui viscet fooe Fslenw 
Vina, oolmnbino Umnm bene ooUlgit ovo; 
Qoateniis ina petit volvene alleiui vitellua. 

HoK. SaL II. IV. 55. 

The JPitrno has ouMiy towns and tiI' 
lages scattered over i^ the most im- 
portant of which are : 

MetOf at the E. extremity, just below 
the Funta di Scutolo, a dean and thriv- 
ing town vrith two small ports, thou^ 
many of its old arcaded nalaces are in 
decay. The church of toe Madtmna 



del Lauro, before which the road passes, 
is supposed to occupy the site of a 
Temple of Minerva, and is remarkable 
for the venerable olive-trees which grow 
in front of it. The deep ravine of Meta, 
one of the most striking chasms which 
intersect the plain, is crossed by the 
Pimte MaggiorB^ near which an ancient 
cemetery has been discovered. 

Carotto^ the most populous town of 
the Piano, stretching almost in a straight 
line from the hiUs to the Marina di 
Cauamo^ which carries on an active 
trade with Naples. 

FogMopitmo is the next village the 
road passes through, but it has nothing 
remarkable except its rich orange 
gardens. 

8<mC AgneUo takes its name from a 
Isiige ch. dedicated to that saint. Be- 
fore entering it is the small Alhergo de* 
JFVofi, good and rery cheap. About 
^m. on the rt. of S. Agnello, near the 
sea-shore, is the Mdtel de la CoewmeUoy 
good, and remarkable for the fine views 
mun it. It was formerly a convent of 
Jesuits. 

Beyond 9. Agnello the road passes on 
the L the Villa Chiaiiacino on the slope 
of the hiU, commanding a noble view of 
the ooast. It is now an hotel deservedly 
cfdled JSeUevMe, kept bv the Gkogiulos. 
Beyond it, also on the L of the road, is 
a house, which is supposed to occupy 
the site of a Temple of Yenus. The 
court contains a large myrtle-tree, 
which it does not require any extra- 
ordinary exerdse of &ith to regard as 
the descendant of those whiok wete 
planted here in Gh^ecian times, as sacred 
to the goddess. Soon after the road 
reaches the town of 



80BBBKT0. 

Imu : La Sirmta and VJXbergo del 
TcMO^ comfortable hotels : they are 
near each other on the cliff overhanging 
the sea, and are kept bv the brothers 
Gargiulo ; the chaiges about the same 
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as at Naplee. There are hot and oold 
baths in the houses, and a prirate 
walk leads to the sea-shore, where boats 
are kept for the oonvenience of Tiaitors 
who wish to make excnrsionB to Capri, 
Amalfi, or other places in the neigh- 
bourhood. — The AUbergo Rispoli, a new 
establishment, consisting of two houses 
just outside the town. One of them 
oTerlooks the sea, and has been erected 
upon ancient foundations, remains of 
which, like the seats of a theatre, are 
still to be seen. This hotel is also most 
comfortable, and charges the same as at 
the Sirana. The Villa Nardi, kept bj 
Tramontane, whose wife is an English- 
woman, OTcrlooking the sea, good, and 
with more moderate charges. The Co- 
rona di Ferro in the town, tolerable and 
cheap. The Sosa Magra and the Fa- 
riffi, indiiferent. FmmUked VUUu amd 
ApartmenU may be found in great 
abundance, varying of course in price 
according to the sit^oaiion and accommo- 
dation required. As some guide to the 
trareUar, we may mention tlutt the FUla 
CorreaU^ with a rery extensire orance 
garden and beautiful Tiew, the Yilla 
8<mta ISevenma, and the Villa SerraCa- 
priola in the Piano, with a good garden 
and access to the sea, let generally at 
from 80 to 100 ducats a montn j the villa 
SpinelU, for 60 ; besides many othen at 
the same or at a lower rate. A single 
suite of apartments m^gw from 80 to 
40 ducats a month. With regard to 
Frovitiotu, the oranges and the figs and 
honey are ddioious ; we haTe Boccac- 
cio's authority for the excellence of the 
Teal ; the pigs are considered to justify 
their title of OUtadini d% Sorrento; fish 
is abundant and cheap ; the agreeable 
wine of Oonti costs ordinarily 2 ducats 
a barrel ; but since 1852 the crop has 
been destroyed by the Tine disease ; the 
milk and butter are excellent. From 
the milk clotted cream and cream cheese 
are made, as well as a faTourite dish 
called Oiuneata (from ginneo, a rush), 
recalling both in name and in realitT 
the junket of DcTonshire and Comirall, 
which appears from this to haTe had an 
Italian origin. — Carrioffee, eaddle* 
horeee, m mle e, and donkeys, ™S7 be had 



at the Sirena, and at many other places. 
A light carriage, which is here usually 
drawn by 8 little horses abreast, costs 
4 ducats a day. The hire of a mule is 
10 carlini for the day and 6 carlini for 
half a day. A mule for the ascent of 
Monte Sant' Angelo costs 24 cariini; 
for an excursion to Massa, Sant* Agata, 
and Gapo deUa Gampanella 10 ; for an 
excursion to Arola, Santa Maria a Ca- 
stello, and the Oamaldoli, 8; to the 
Oonti delle Fontanelle, and the Arco 
Naturale, 4 ; for the ride to the Scarica- 
toio, on the route to Amalfi, 6; exclu- 
siTe of the buonamano of one carlino 
to the guide. The hire of a donkey is 
6 cariini a day , and 3 cariini for the half 
day. — JBoate, The hire of a four-oared 
boat is 8 ducats a day ; of a six-oared 
one 4 piastres ; of a six-oared boat to 
Oapri and back, or by the day, from 4 
to 6 piastres $ of a four-oared boat to 
Oapn or Amalfi, without returning, 2 
piastres ; of a six or eight-oared boat 
to KapLsB, with luffiage, 7 ducats. A 
market boat leaTee Sorrento for Naples 
daily t the fere is only 2 carlini, exdu- 
siTc of the trifle whidi each passen^^er 
is expected to drop into the Inn which 
is handed round during the Towage to 
purchase masses for the souls m pur- 
gatory 1 Dr. Bishop, an Enelish phy- 
sician settled at Naples, genenuly spends 
the summer at Sorrento. 

Sorrento, an episcopal city of 5700 
Inhab., has been likened by a recent tra- 
Teller to " a well-sung poem that opens 
modestly and improTCS on acquaint- 
ance.*' Its situation and the approach 
to it are extremely picturesque. On 
three sides it is surrounded by a raTine 
200 feet deep, and from SO to 40 broad, 
and on the tourth it rises from the pre- 
dpioes which run out into the sea. It 
is surrounded by high walls of medioral 
architecture, which are now fest falling 
into decay. Kntering the town from the 
E. we cross the deep raTine which forms, 
as it were, the ditcn of the fortress, by 
a bridge resting on double arches, of 
which the foundations at least are of 
Roman oonetruotion. The gatewair is 
surmounted by a statue of S. Antonmo, 
the patron saint, who is said to hare 
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flared the town from Sicardo, Prince of 
Benerentum, when he besieged it in 836, 
hy the aryumentum ad bactUum, in other 
words, by administering to him a sound 
iluvshing with a oud^d. 

The Cathedral, said to occupy the 
site of an ancient temple, contains an 
episcopal chair, the canopy oyer which 
is supported by two marble pillars, one 
being of giallo antico found among the 
ruins of an ancient temple. At the 
entrance are several bas-reliefs ; 'one 
represents the seren wise men, another 
the battle of the Amazons, a third the 
JRape of the Sabines. 

The ancient oitr was the Smrentum 
of the Romans and the Sjfrentwm of the 
Oreeks, who preserred the ancient 
name which commemorated its eon- 
aeotion with the Syrens, an antiquity 
which may be considered modest, com- 
pared with that claimed for it h^its re- 
yerend historian, who declares that it 
was founded by Shem, the son of Noah ! 
There is reason to belieye that part of it 
was destroyed bj an irruption of the sea 
in the catastrophe which oyerwhehned 
Pompeii; for many substructions are 
now yisible below the diffb on whioh 
the present town is situated, while an 
ancient road and extensiye masses of 
masonry are completely coyered by the 
water. Surrentum became a Soman 
colony in the reign of Augustus, and 
was resorted to, m imperial times, on 
account of its salubrious climate. In 
the middle ages it was an independent 
republic, but it subsequently fell under- 
the power of the Dukes of JNaples, and 
aharad the fortunes of that city. 

The AnttqwHet consist of the sub- 
structions of a buildinff on the cliff 
under the Yilla Kaio, caUed the Tample 
of Cereal some corridors excayated in 
the cliff beneath the GocumeUa^ called 
by some tiie TempU of ike Syrenty by 
others the Caves of Ufytsts; an aron 
supposed to haye formed part of a 
Temple of Neptune ; some masses of 
reticulated brickwork, called the Temple 
qfffereulee; three or four hatke; the 
remains of the VtUa of PolUue Felix^ 
the friend of Statins, who has described 
its situation and sung its praises in the 
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2nd book of the Syha; some arches 
and corridors, supposed to be the ruins 
of an amphiiheatre ; hae-reUefi and 
inscriptions affixed to the walls of 
the churches; and the pieeina^ whioh 
was repaired by Antoninus Pius, and 
still serves as the resenroir for the 
water, whirh is brought into the town 
by an aqueduct from the mountains. 
It is known for the musical echo of 
its vaults. In the centre of the town 
is an Egyptian kneeling figure of black 
marble, with an inscription of the reign 
of Sethos, tlie father of Ehamses II. of 
the 18th dynasty, or more than 15 cen« 
turies before the Christian era, and one 
of the best periods of Egyptian art. 

From this catalo^e of antiquarian 
objects, many of which are names and 
little more, it is a relief to turn to the 
Home of Taeao, It is situated on a 
cliff oyerlooking and washed by the sea, 
whose encroachments have so much 
undermined it that the chamber for- 
merly shown as that in which Taeso 
was bom has disappeared. The pre- 
sent mansion, which is now fitted up as 
the AJhergo del Taeeo^ retains, pro- 
bably, lew material traces of the original 
house; a mutilated bust in terra ootta 
on one of the walls is the only memorial 
of the poet himself, while an antique 
bust of a Roman senator, in one of the 
saloons up stairs, is shown as that of 
his &ther, Bernardo. The scenes, how- 
ever, finom which the illustrious poet 
drew his earliest inspirations remain 
unchanged, and, as we gace on them, 
the mind recurs with interest to the 
scene when Tasso returned to this spot, 
after his seven years* captivity at "Fet- 
rara, disguised in the dress of a herds- 
man, lest his unexpected arrival should 
alarm his sister Cornelia, whom he was 
so anxious to behold again — a disguise 
which did not prevent that afibotionate 
reooenition of her long-lost brother 
whicn he has commemorated in one of 
his most touching letters. From this 
sister the property descended to the 
Dukes of Ijaurito. 

The ravine of Sorrento is finm^^uently 
visited by the traveller. Its wildness 
and gloom explain the superstition of 

M 
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the neasantiy, who oonBider it to be 
peopled with goblins, and at night 
kindle a lamp in the little oratories 
which are buUt in its recesses for the 



purpose of scaring away the spirits, 
which they call MonaeelU. 

The JExcurtions which may be made 
from Sorrento, and especially by a 
pedestrian, are of the highest interest 
and beauty. 

The Cc^fo di SorrmUo, which is so 
conspicuous an object from the town, 
and forms the W. extremity of the bay, 
of which the Punta di Scutolo is the 
N.E. headland, is within the compass 
of a walk. The road leads round the 
cliff to the point of the Gape, the whole 
of which is covered with Boman re- 
mains, some of baths, and others of a 
Temple of Hercules. 

The ride to the Ckmii delle Fonianelle 
and to the Aroo Natwrale^ a pictiuesque 
natural arch, of which part only re- 
maini^ as it fell in 1841, commands a 
magnificent yiew of the Bays of Naples 
and Salerno, oompriamg- within its 
ranfle, on the Salerno sick, the islands 
of uie Syrens, the coast of Amalfi, the 
site of Pastum, and the promontory 
of licosa in the distance. 

Another &TOurite ride is to Arola, 
8ta. Maria a CatteUo^ and the Comal- 
doU, Arola, a picturesque rillsge, with 
a eh. upon a hill, is reached in about 
2 hours. W. of it is JPer^ola, near 
which is a cliff commanding an exten- 
sire panoramio yiew of the Plain of 
Sonento and the Bay of Naples. On 
the S JS. is 8ia. Maria a CatUUoy ap- 
proached through a chestnut forest, and 
situated on an eminence commanding 
a glorious view of the Amalfi coast, and 
of the Bay of Salerno. From one of 
the projecting rocks near it one looks 
down almost perpeudiculariy upon Po- 
sitano, which stands at least 2000 ft. 
below. ' A lon^ winding descent by 
stairs leads to it finom S. Maria a Ga- 
stello. On the 15th of August, when 
there is a great Fetla at Positano, 
TOirties from Sorrento go to S. Maria a 
Gastello to look down in the erening 
at the illumination at Positano, which 
seen from this spot has a magic effect. 



The suppressed oouTent of the Oamsl- 
doli, now belonging to the Qiusso 
family, is about half an hour's walk 
horn. Arola, through a chestnut-wood. 
Those who wish to vary their ride 
back to Sorrento may return by the 
pretty TUlsge of Albiro, and thence 
descend to Meta. 

The walk or ride to the ScarieaioiOy 
the Uttle landing-place on the Bay of 
Salerno, is also full of beauty. Tlie 
ascent of Monie Sanf Angela^ which 
on this side takes the name of JPotto, 
can be aooomplished from Sorrento ; 
but one can omy ride as far as Moiatto^ 
whence the steep ascent on the bare side 
of the mountain must be made on foot* 
After reaching the plateau of the beech 
forest the mules may again be re- 
mounted. As the excursion occupies 
the whole day, the traTeller should start 
early, and carry his proyiBions ifith 
him. 

A short ride is to the DeMrto, a con- 
yent suppressed by the Frendi, and 
now occasionally occupied by the stu- 
dents of the Medical College at Naples. 
It is built on one of the bftiest peaks 
of the mountain, and commands a 
magnificent yiew of the two bays, 
Capri, the hill of S. Oostanzo, the 
town of Massa, and other objects of 
interest. Near it is the pretty yillage 
of S, Jgata, a fiiyourite expedition 
from Sorrento, from which it is on^ 
1} m. distant. About 1 m. E. of S. 
A^ata is the yDlage of Tbrca, sup- 
posed to occupy the site of the Qreek 
city of IfttfOf'ica, celebrated for ita 
temple of Apollo, and still the scene 
of an annual religious festiyal to whidi 
the peasantiy wtlk in procession from 
Sorrento, predsely as their ancestors 
did to the temple of the Qreek diyinity. 
The ancient custom of the inhabitants 
to supply the persons who join in the 
procession with bread and wine, is still 
binding on their descendants. 

Another interesting ride of about 
8 hours is by a mme-path oyer the 
mountains at the 8. W. extremity of the 
Pisno, to the Marina di Nerano^ a pic- 
turesque coye below Mt. S. CostansOy 
supposed to haye derived its name fi^>m 
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a temple of the Nereids. At this place 
a boat may be procured for Tbiting the 
ruinB at OrapoUa^ a wild and pictur- 
esque recesB in the mountains about 3 
m. E. of Nerano. On our way we have 
a fine view of the Itlandt of the Syrens. 
Crapolla is supposed to have derived its 
name from Ara ApolliiUs. Close to the 
landing-place there are ruins of reticu- 
lated masonry, with a well in the centre, 
and some vestiges of an aqueduct. On 
a precipice near them, but higher up 
the hill, are the ruins of the ch. of S. 
Fietro and its little convent. The ch. 
is built in the stylo of the Boman ba- 
silica, the 8 columns which separated 
the nave from the side-aisles being con- 
nected together by a series of arches. 
Of these columns, which are now fallen 
and broken, 6 are of Grecian marble 
and 2 of granite; there is no doubt 
tUiat they were taken from the ancient 
temple. The outer waUs are built of 
coarse earthen vases resembling those 
of the Cirous of Bomulus at Rome, 
and were introdaoed for the purpose of 
lightening the building. The interior 
still retains traces of paintings. An 
inaoription on the W. wall records the 
repair of the church by the Abate Bar- 
totommeo, in the year 1490. Good 
pedeetrians may ascend from here to S. 
Agata^ and thence descend to Sorrento; 
but as the path ia very steep and rough, 
the best course will be to ride from 
Sorrento, through S. Agata, to the be- 
ginning of the descent to Crapolla^ 
which must be made on foot. At Cra- 
polla a boat can be had to go to Ne- 
rano^ where the donkeys ought to be 
sent from S. Agata. The Ulands of 
the Syrens (p. 2&) may be visited from 
Crapolla^ from which they are only 
about 1) m. off. 

Short and delightful rides can be 
made to the Piccolo S. An^felo, the 
Valley of the JPinety MonHcchiOy &o. 

Another excursion of great beauty, 
which must be made on horses or 
donkeys from Sorrento, is to Maeta 
Lubrenee and the PwUa della Campa^ 
nella. 

Mama Lubbxkss. — The road from 



Sorrento, 4 m., winds through olive- 
groves by the side of the mountain, 
crossing the vast and deep ravines which 
everywhere intersect this coast. The 
scendry which it commands is of great 
beauty j the view of Sorrento from &po- 
dimonte is one of the finest in Southern 
Italy. Massa with its neighbouring vil 
lages has 10,000 Inhab. and retains its 
ancient name. It is nearly a mUe in 
length, and is situated on a cliff over- 
looking tlie Bay, and terminating in 
the point called the Capo di Conio, the 
name of Capo di Massa being given to 
the well-defined headland which bounds 
the Bay of Massa on the N.E. The in- 
sulated rock called La Vervece, which 
forms so conspicuous an object, lies 
about midwav between these headlands. 
Massa contams some relics of its Bo- 
man period in the remains of an aque- 
duct and other edifices ; and the ch. of 
San Francesco is supposed to occupy 
the site of a temple ot Juno. The ctu 
and convent of the Franciscans near 
the Marina is the scene of a fUte on the 
15th of August, when the traveller will 
have an opportunity of studying the- 
eostumes and manners of the peasantir^ 
of the peninsula. Massa was the head- 
quarters of Murat durin|; General La- 
marque's operations agamst Oapri in 
1808. 

A ride of 4 m. brings us from Massa 
to the extremity of the peninsula, the 
Punta della Campanella, the Promon- 
iorium Minervm of the ancients, and 
the site of the temple which Ulysses^ 
as we are told by Seneca and Strabo, 
erected to that goddess. This noble 
headland derives its modem name from 
the bell (eampancUa) which was always 
hung in the watch-towers erected on 
this coast by Charles Y. in the 16th 
cent, to goaxd it from the incursions 
of the Barbaty purates. These bella 
save the inhabitants notice of impend- 
mg danger on being struck with a ham- 
mer (marieUo), a device to which we 
owe the term Marlello tower. The 
summit of the promontory commands 
a fine view of the island and the coast 
of Capri. It is covered with myrties, 
while the banks of the cliff below are 
x2 
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dothed with oliTo-trees. For more 
than'l m. before reaching the point we 
tread on the old Roman waj. At the 
point itself there are several remains of 
tombs and other buildingB. The depth 
of water round the point is from SO to 
60 fikthoms. The lighthouse, having a 
fixed light, was ereeted hy the present 
king. The distanoe of the promontory 
from the E. point of Oapri is 4 m. 
The depth of water between these loftj 
headlands is from 60 to 80 fathoms. 
There is a sunken rock exactly in mid- 
ohanneL Half-a-mile E.S.E. of this 
rock the depth of water is not less than 
280 fathoms. 

The return from the Punta della 
Gampanella to Sorrento may be varied 
J)7 Sanf Agata, 



OAPRI. 

Jmu .* — The Lofu^o, on a little emi- 
Sienoe on the rt. of the landing-pUoe, 
kept by Fetagna : charae for bieak&st, 
dinner, and lodging $n April 1858), 
12 earlini; — ^the Vittorta, by Fagani, 
much frequented by artiste and others 
who look to economy, and the Tiberio^ 
\)j Boss, are near the village of Gapri. 
jyl of these offer dean and tolerably 
4x>mfortable accommodations. 

Sorrento is one of the points from 
■which travellers find it tnost convenient 
■to visit Oapri. It is about 10 m. dis- 
^tant fitmi it, 6 from Massa, and more 
nhan 22 fr^m the Mole of Naples. The 
liire of a six-oared boat from Sorrento 
for the day is from 4 to 5 piastres; and 
"the traveller who means to devote only 
:a tingle day to the excursion should 
vtait very early, as it requires several 
liours to examine, even superficially, 
the principal objects of interest in the 
island. A calm day should be chosen 
to prevent disappointment in seeing the 
Grotta Azzurra and the Ghrotta Verde. 
Those who do not object to a longer 
sea-passage will find a cheap and easy 
mode of gomg to the island from Na- 



ples by the market or fish boats, which 
start almost daily at 1 o'clock f.k. from 
the beach of the Marinella opposite the 
Porta di Massa at Naples. The price 
of ^e passage by these boats is 2 or 3 
earlini. During the spring and sum- 
mer a small steamer plies betweeu 
Naples and Capri, leaving at 9 a.m. and 
retumiiig at 4 p.m., but giving only 
time to see the blue grotto : fares, to go 
and return, 24 earlini. 

Tlie island is separated from the Sor- 
rentiue Froniontoiy by a deep channel, 
4 m. in breadth. It is 8^ m. in leneth, 
and 2 in breadth at its W. portion, 
being divided about the middle into 
two mountain-masses, of which the 
loftiest on the W. rises about its centre, 
called Monte Solaro, to nearly 1800 ft. 
above the sea. The E. diyisiou is about 
8Gb ft. in its hiehest part, and ter- 
minates in cliffs which plunge precipi- 
tously into the sea. The village of 
Oapri is situated on the slope of the E. 
mountain, and that of Anacapri is on 
the table-land of the W. The circum- 
ference of the island is about 10 m. 

There are only two places in the 
idand where a Umding can be effected 
with safety. On the approach of 
strangers the peasantry brmg ' down 
donkeys and portantine to i& beach 
for hire, and, as the continual ascents 
are exoessivdy fatiguing, the traveller 
will do well to secure their services. 
The charge is 6 earlini a day for each 
donkey, exdusive of a buonamano to 
the driver. The cicerone will expect 
half a piastre for hiis day's attendance. 

Capbi, Caprei^ according to a tra- 
dition transmitted by the Latin poets, 
was early occupied by the Tdeboae, a 
colony from the coast of Acamania. 
But its history is almost entirdy con- 
iectural till the time of Augustus, who, 
having met with a &vourab]e omen on 
landing there, took a fancy to it, and 
obtained it from the Neapolitans, to 
whom it then belonged, giving them in 
exchange the richer islimd of Ischia. 
He embdhshed it with palaces, baths, 
and aqueducts, and spent four days in 
it a short time before his death. Under 
Tiberius it became the scene of his cruel 
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atrocities. Th» ruins of the 12 palaces 
whidi he erected to the 12 superior 
diTinitieSyOn the most prominent points, 
constitute the principal AnHquUiss of 
Oftpri ; but as CTerj building which he 
erected was raced to the ground by 
order of the Senate at his death, it is 
not surprising that they now present 
little more than masses of shapeless 
ruins — ereiythin^ of value in the form 
of sculpture having been removed to 
the Museo Borbonioo at Naples. The 
antiquary, however, would be well re- 
paid for further researches, as the 
ground has been indifferently explored; 
the peasants, in planting their vines, 
often stumble upon firagments of fres- 
coes or mosaic pavements. Great dif- 
ference of opinion exists among anti- 
quaries with regard to the identity of 
many of the existing ruins with the 
villas of Tiberius. We shall follow 
ICaogoni's views on the sulyect, refer- 
ring the traveller who is desirous to 
have further details to his learned 
works upon Oapri. • The most import- 
ant ruins are situated on the summit 
of the hill of Xo Capo, or Sta, Mafia 
del Soeeonoy the E. promontory. They 
mark the position of the palace called 
the VlUa Javis, built by Auffustus, and 
in wbidi Tiberius seduded himself for 
nine months after he had suppressed 
the conspbaoy of Sejanus. Near it are 
the foundations of the Pkaro»f men- 
tioned by Suetonius as having been 
thrown down by an earthquake a few 
days before the death of the tyrant. A 
bas-relief was found on this spot repre- 
senting Lncilla and Crispina, the sister 
and wife of Gommodus, who banished 
them to this island for their partici- 
pation in the conspiracy of the senators 
against his life, ▲.D. 185. Between the 
foundations of the Pharos and the YiUa 
Jovis is a perpendicular rook 700 ft. 
above the sea, called II Salio, or The 
Leap, which is identified with the 8alhu 
Caprearum^ whence the victims of Ti- 
berius were precipitated into the sea. 
Unde damnatos, says Suetonius, poti 
longa et exquisUa iormetUcty pradpitari 
coram m i% mare j%bebat^ exeipietUe 
etaenariorum mamu, et eontU atque 



remU elidente oadacera, ne cm reeidmi 
9pirUu9 qtddquam inettet. The temples 
of Fuestum are visible from this pre- 
cipice. In other directions on the 
mountain are masses of ruins, which 
are considered to bo those of a tem- 
ple, a theatre, and baths. Between 
Lo Capo and the S.E. . point, called 
the Punta TragarOy are two conical 
hills called the Twtro grande e pie- 
coloy which are supposed to be the 
Taumhula of Statius. Near the Ikoro 
piccolo, in the precipices overhanging 
the shore, is a grotto which still bears 
evidence of the Mithratio worship, m 
the name of Metromama, and in a 
Mithratic bas-relief and a Ghneek in- 
scription, found in it. The ruins on 
the Tuoro gramde are supposed to be 
the second palace of Tibenus, and those 
at a spot called VUnghia Marina, W. 
of the landing-place of that name, to 
be the third palace. On the hiU of 
Sttn Miekele some massive walls, a long 
corridor, and remains of baths, mark 
the site of the fourth palace. Some 
traces of the andent road still exist. 
On the S. of the town of Oapri, near 
the Camerelle, is a long row of ardies, 
which were probably the foundations 
of a road from the OastigliOne to the 
Tragara; and some ruins are said to 
be the SpuUria and SeUarO, which 
Suetonius describes as the eedee area" 
narwm Ubidbmm^ and of which Tscitus 
remarks Umeque p r i m mm ignota ante 
voedMa reperta euiU SeUariorum et 
Spiniriarum, ex fadUaie loci, ae mulr 
UpUei paUenUa. The infrunous medals 
found among the ruins are known to 
numismatists as the Spintrian medals. 
A short distance beyond the Oamerelle, 
the ruins at CaeUgUone, on the dope 
of the Casiello, on which is a dismantled 
fortification, mark the site of the fifth 
palace. S. of the town, in a seduded 
spot, is the Oerioea, founded in 1871 
by Giacomo Arouoei, a native of the 
island and secretary to Joanna I. It 
was converted ' into barracks by the 
French, and it is now fidling into ruin. 
The tomb of its founder is still to be 
seen in its ch. The Tnglio, on the W. 
of the town of Oapri, is supposed to be 
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the site of the sixth ; the statao of Ti- 
heriuB now in the Vatican was found in 
the extensile yaults and ruins near this 

3K>t. The seventh palace is placed at 
ianOf on the descent to the beach, 
where 6 raults are to be seen, in which 
were found 8 columns of giallo antioo 
and cipollino,.4 of which decorate the 
ch. of S. Costanzo. Campo di Fiteo, 
now occupied by a fort, has also several 
ruins, which can onlj be examined by 
descending into them bj a ladder. Be- 
yond it, at Palaxto a Mare, are the ex- 
tensive remains ascribed to the eighth 
palace, from which most valuable sculp- 
tures and marbles were dug out in the 
last cent.; among others the altar to 
Cybele, now in the British Museum. 
At Le OratUy on the beach below the 
rocks of Anacapri, ate subterranean 
chambers, one of which contains a fine 
cretaceous powder, which is supposed 
to have been used by the imperial pot- 
ters in the manufiitc-ture of the v€ua 

On the W. of this beaoh is the lofty 
«id precipitoas rook which separates the 
plain of Anacapri from the JS. part of 
the island. The only way of reaching 
Anacapri is by an ascent of 586 rude 
steps, cut in uie &oe of the rock, and 
oonslarncted probably in times anterior 
to the Boman rule. The donkeys are 
-trained to ascend and descend them 
without riders, and the traveller who is 
unable to incur the fintigue of doing so 
-on foot can be carried in a chair or 
jforiatUina, At the summit .of the 
ateps, called CapodimonUf a mule-path 
leaos to the village and to the W. end 
of the plain, while another on the 1. 
leads to some ruins, now planted with 
a vineyard, said to mark the site of the 
9th puace. Just above them, hanging 
over frightful precipices, and command- 
ing entunely the ascent from the lower 
put of the island, is a ruined mediseval 
castle, commonly called the Cattle of Bar- 
haroua^ from its having been stormed 
by that corsair, when he made a descent 
on the island in the time of Charles V . 
Two of its round towers are still nearly 
perfect^ and from their battlements 
there is a most striking view of the 



precipice below them. The path be- 
comes steeper and more broken till it 
reaches the summit of Monis SolarOj 
1800 ft. high, which commands a most 
extensive view. On the £. of Monto 
Solaro is the little chapel of 8, Maria 
a Ceh-eUe. 

A steep descent brings us to the vil- 
lage of Anaeaprit where refreshments 
and decent accommodation for the 
night can be liad at a house kept by a 
woman called Brigida. In the ch. of 
the suppressed convent of St. Teresa 
is a pavement of painted tiles, repre- 
senting the Creation of the World, lUfter 
the design of Solimena, Some ruins on 
the W. of the village, on a high ground 
called MonticellOf and ^ m. N. at a 
spot called Timberino^ are supposed to 
mark the 10th and 11th palaces, and 
the 12th is placed at Damecvta, From 
extensive, thouffh shapeless ruins, still 
existing at the latter mace, which seems 
to have been artificially out into a large 
square flat, from the numerous frag^ 
ments of mosaic pavements, fresco- 
plastering, marbles, and broken columns 
scattered all over the ground and stuck 
into the walls that divide the fields, it 
is signed that this viUa was the next in 
importance to the Vtlla Jovh, The 
sweet-brier grows most luxuriantlvin 
all the narrow lanes about the puce. 
It was probabfy from this palaoe that 
there was a descent to 

The Grotta Azzurra, or Blue 
Ghnotto, about midway between the 
Marina di Capri and the Punia delV 
Aroera, or di VUaretOy the N.W. ex- 
tremity of the island. A calm day 
should be chosen for visiting it, as it 
can only be entered, when the sea is 
tranquil in a smaU boat hired for the 
purpose; when the wind blows from 
the N. or E. it can scarcely be en- 
tered. On reaching the entrance the 
traveller must lie down in the hot? 
tom, while the boat is pushed in under 
the rocky arch, which is only 8 ft. high, 
and so narrow that it might easily 
escape attention amidst the rough pre- 
cipices which meet the eye on either 
side of it. The entrance being passed, 
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the traveller finds himself in a fairy 
eoene which justifies the poetical crea- 
tions of the Arahian itights. The 
smooth water and the waUs and roof of 
the grotto assume a most beautiful 
ultrMiarine colour, which, no doubt, is 
produced bj the light from without 
entering the water, and being refracted 
upwardU into tlie grotto. The light is 
not diminiahed and the blue assumes a 
deeper hue when the entrance b half- 
blocked up bj a boat coming in. A 
man swimming in it appears of a silTcry 
hue. The best hour to see it is between 
10 and 1 o'clock, when the sea-breexe 
from the westward has set, its entrance 
being then in smooth water ; but the tra- 
Teller should remain in it tU leaat 20 
min. to accustom his eye to the colour 
and appreciate it in all its beauty. The 
length of the grotto is 165 English ft. ; 
the breadth, in the widest part, is about 
100 ft. ; the highest part of the Tault is 
about 40 ft. abore the sea leirel ; the 
depth of water is about 8 fathoms. 
About the middle, on the rt, is a kind 
of landing-place, leading to a subterra- 
nean passage with broken stei>s, which 
beoomes lower as it ascends, uid seems 
io be dosed at the extremity by a 
•qnare stone, beyond which no attempt 
has been made to trace it. Mangoni, 
who was the first in our time to pub- 
lish a sdentifio acoonnt of the grotto, 
supposes that this passage oommuni- 
oateii with the anment yula at Dame- 
onta on the heights above, and that the 
grotto may peraapa have been used as 
a bathmg-place. The subsidenoe of the 
land, wlueh has evidently taken place 
on the shores of the island, must have 
made the entrance of the cavern lower 
than it was in Roman times. 

The common story is, that the grotto 
was unknown till the year 1822, when 
it was discovered by two Englishmen, 
or, more truly, by a fisherman of the 
island, called Ferrara, whose claim to 
its discovery was acknowledged by the 
Government, who settled a small pen- 
aion upon him. .But there is ample 
evidence that it was known, not only 
when Addison visited Italy in the last 
centy., but as £Bur back as 1605, when 



CSapaccio mentioned and described it. 
It is quite possible that it may have 
been forgotten, at a time when tra- 
vellers were not numerous, and when 
the natural wonders which surround 
them were little known or appreciated 
by the Neapolitans themselTes. 

Oroito of the StalaciUe*^ between 
the Marina and the Blue Grotto, dis- 
covered in 1851. It takes its namo 
from the long stalactites which hang 
from its roof. The entrance to it is so 
low tliat it must be entered by swim- 
ming. 

FASSAaaio s Grotta Yebdb, or the 
Gh-een Pcuaage and Oreen OroUo, on the 
S. of the islsjid, nearly 1 m. W. of the 
Uttle landing-plaoe of Mulo, where boats 
may be found to visit them. It is greatly 
inferior to the Gk^tta Azurra in inter- 
est, and is little else than an incon« 
siderable cavern in the limestone rock. 
First gomes the Passage, which admits 
a boat, and cuts through a narrow pro- 
jecting headland, on issuing from which 
mto the open sea, a few hundred yards 
beyond, is the Grotto, which is very ac- 
cessible, being at least 20 ft. high at the 
entrance. A few minutes after one has 
entered either the Passage or the Grotto, 
their roofii and sides assume a daszlinff 
green oolour, as if they were made <$ 
emeralds. The rocks bebw the water 
assume, on the contrary, the appearance 
of dark polished brass. The oest hour 
for seeing them is from 11 to 2 o*clock. 
Thev were first discovered on the 5th 
of «fune, 1848, by Mr. Beid and Mr. 
Lacaita^ and explored on the following 
day by Capt. Codrington of H.M.S. 
Tlietis, then in the Bay of Naples. 

Farofflioni is the name given to 8 
picturesque and high rocks which 
stand in the sea near the Punta Tra- 
gara on the S.E. extremity. The boats 
pass under one of them through a large 
and beautiful natural arch. The shore 
near them has many ruins underwater. 
E. of them is the Monacone^ a larser 
rock, supposed to be the small isle called 
bv Augustus Apra^apoUf and on which 
his favourite Masgaba was buried:— 
Vicinam Capreii iiuulam Air^*'ytr0Xi9 
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appeUahaij'a detidia MoedenUum UUao 
e eomitatu MC—Smet. Aug, 98. There 
are remains of ancient buildings and 
tombs upon it. 

In May, 1806, Sir Sidney Smith, after 
a slight resistanoe, took possession of 
Gapn in the name of King Ferdinand. 
Sir John Stuart, then oonmianding in 
SicUj, placed in it a small garrison of 
iiye companies of Gorsican Bangers and 
nine artillerymen, under the command 
of Colonel (afterwards Sir Hudson) 
Lowe. After the battle of Maida the 
Gorsican force was increased to 684 men. 
For two years Lowe had to employ his 
small force in fortifying it. Li August, 
1808, Sir John Stuart strengthened the 
earrison with the Malta regiment under 
Major Hamill, to whom was confided 
the defence of AnacaprL On the 4th 
of October an exnedition, under Qeneral 
Lamarque, attacked the island in three 
dirisions, two of which were directed 
Mainst the two landing-plaoee, iv^d the 
third against the coast of AnacaprL 
The assaults of the first two divisions 
irere fisiened ; the last was the real one. 
The Maltese, in spite of the example of 
Hamill, who suffered himself to be 
bayoneted rather than surrender, offered 
soaroely any resistance to the invaders, 
1^10, mounting the precipices by the 
aid of scaling-ladders, establidted them- 
selves on the table-land of Anacapri. 
On tho following day the Maltese sur- 
iVDdeired. 

By this, Lowe's force was reduced to 
770 men, but such was his confidence 
in the Corsicans that he reftued La- 
marq[ue*s summons to surrender. The 
F^rench, who had descended the steps of 
Anaciq;»ri, opened a fire on the town and 
castle s but Lowe and his little garri- 
son sustoined a siege of ten days, during 
which the Sicilian squadron sent to 
assist him, for reasons never satasfiM>- 
torily explained, kept at so great a dis- 
tance from the isUmd, that thev fiuled 
to prevent the enemy from Umding his 
reimoroements. On the erening of the 
16th, Lamarque, having made a prac- 
ticable breach, sent a flag of trooe^ with 
a note calling upon Lowe to spare the 
inhabitants Uie horrors of an assault. 



On the 16th, at Lamarque*s request, 
Lowe had an interview with him, when 
the (General expressed his astonishment 
that Lowe had so long persisted in 
maintaining a post which was untenable 
against cannon. He demanded an un- 
conditional surrender, only allowing 
Lowe and his officers to retire to SieUy. 
Lowe refused to make any distinction 
between his officers and men, and the 
next day he sent to Lamarque the tenna 
on which he would surrender. These 
terms were accepted, but Murat refused 
to ratify them, and ordered the General 
to demand the return of the ratifica- 
tion. This demand was refused ; La- 
marque, on Ins own responsibility, 
renewed the ratification, and Colonel 
Lowe and his force marched out of the 
castle on the aoth and embarked for 
Si^. 

The idand produces delietoos fhiite^ 
oil, and exoeUent white and red wine. 
Its quails, once so much esteemed by 
the epicures of Borne, still supply the 
Kei^litan markets in abundancei The 
island has 5000 Inhab., of whom MOO 
are in the district of Capri, and 190O 
in AnacaprL With fow exceptions they 
are all afpoulturists and fishennen. 



AMALn. 

One of the most agreeable exoursiona 
which the traveller can make in the 
neighbourhood of Naples is that to 
Ajmdfi, whether it be visited alone, or 
in combination with other scenes of the 
Sorrentine Promontoty and the Gulf of 
Salerno. 

From Naplet the traveller has two 
routes by which he ioan proceed to 
Amalfi direct 1. By the railway to 
La Gava, where he may hire a carnage^ 
visit the monastery, and proceed thence 
to Vutri, and by the beautiful coast- 
road, opened in 1858, through Getara, 
Maiori, and Minori to Amalfi. The hire 
of a carriage to go and return, remain- 
ing long enough to enable the traveller 
to visit Bavello from Amalfi, is 4 soudi. 
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2. B7 the railway to Faffsni, whence 
a mountun road, practicahle for horses 
or donkeys, leads orer MoiUe CMunxo 
by the castle, called the Torre di Chi- 
nnzot which guards the pass on the 
Nooera side. From this castle, which 
was built by Baimondo Orsini, Prince 
of Salerno, in the reign of Alfonso I., the 
road proceeds through the picturesque 
▼alley of TramonU. Its name describes 
its position among mountains, which 
are studded with 18 villages, each of 
which has its parish ch., and all to- 
gether haye 4000 Inhab. In the larger 
village, called also TramonHf the ch. 
of the Minori Osserranti contains the 
tomb of ICartino de Maio, Bishop of 
Bisc^lie, who came here in 1506 in his 
«old age to expire in the town which 

gave him birth ; and the tomb of Am- 
rogio Bomano, Bishop of Minori, 
dated 1411. On the hill near the vil- 
lage is the ruined castle of S. Maria la 
Nova, which afforded a secure retreat 
to Ferdinand I. during the conspiracy 
of the Baxons. John of Frocidl^ cele- 
brated in the history of the Sicilian 
Yespeon, was created Marcheee di Tra- 
monti bjr Manfred. The climate of 
Tramonti is severe in winter, and the 
mountains around it abound with 
wolves. 

The path descends the 1. bank of the 
torrent which flows through it to Mch 
iorij where it fidls into the new carriage- 
road along the ooast. 

From Sorrento there are four modes 
of reaohing Amalfi : — 

1. The first through Santa Maria a. 
Coitello, from whence, descending to- 
wards Fositano, the path branches off 
on the 1. to Monte JPertusOt and, after 
passing through iVoMUio, joins the path 
from Agerola to Amalfi. It is very 
picturesque, but impassable for shod 
ocmkers, and a considerable portion 
must be travelled on foot. 

2. From Sta. Msria a Castello there 
is another path to Agerola by the Passo 
del LnpOy an immense fiat stone, which 
affords no safe footing. This path 
skirts the perpendicular precipices of 
Mt. 8. Angelo, and must be travelled 
on foot. 



8. A ride of an hour to the Conti 
delle Fontanelle, whence a steep stair- 
case, the descent of which will occupy 
i an hour, leads to the little landing- 
place of Scaricaioio, which is about 6 
m. from Sorrento. Before the traveller 
undertakes tliis route, he should send 
orders from Sorrento overnight for a 
boat to be in attendance ; and on re- 
turning from Amalfi he should send 
directions to the landlord of the hotel 
at Sorrento to have donkeys waiting 
his arrival. From the Scaricatoio a 
four-oared boat, for which the charge 
is 2 piastres, will reach Amalfi in 2 
hrs. Positano is one ofthe most striking 
objects in the nassage. Further east* 
wwd, dusterea tocher above the 
Punta di Yettica, are Vettica Maffgiore, 
Praiano, Furore, and Conca. B^ond 
are Yettica Minore, Lone, and Pastena ; 
the lofiiy mountains whicdi back Amalfi 
on the K. crowned by Scala and Ravello. 
This route of the Scaricatoio, although 
the shortest and the easiest in fine 
weather, is intolerable with rain or 
wind. 

4. By sea^ sU the way round the 
Punta della Oampanella, m a six-oai«d 
boat, which will cost, if left at Amalfi^ 
about 8 piastres. As it takes 6 hrs.,. 
and more if it is connected with other 
visits, an early start ought to be made. 
In fine weather it is a most enjoyable 
exj^editioUy affording an easy way of 
visiting at once the Capo di Sorrento,. 
Massa, the Punta deUa Oampanella,. 
Kerano, CrapoUa, Positano (all these 
places are separately described), and 
the Islands of the S vrens, near which 
the boat passes after leaving OrapoUa. 

The Islands of the Syrens, the Jm- 
sula Syrenusa of Strabo, and the Syre- 
num ScopuU of Yirgil, are now caJlecF 
U QaUiy a name in which some anti- 
quaries have recognised an iJlusion to 
the forms given to the Syrens by the 
ancient poets and sculptors, while 
others regard it as a corruption of 
Quallo, the name of a fortress captured 
by Geoi^ of Antioch, during the war 
between King Boeer and Amalfi in 
1180, and supposed to have been situ- 
ated on one ot the islands. They are 

Kd 
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three in nixmber, Ijing off about 1 m. 
from the nearest point, the Punta S. 
Elia, about 6 m. from the Punta della 
Oampanella, and about 10 from Amalfi. 
Midway between them and ChwpoUa is 
a rock, called the SeogUo Vtvara. 
Strabo describes them, and suggests the 
probability of their having formed part 
•of the Sorrentine promontory before 
they were torn from it by some natural 
oonyulsion. The largest island is now 
called Isola Lunffo, or Isola di San 
Pieiro, from a ch. which existed on it ; 
the second is called II CatteUetto; the 
.third and smallest is called from its 
ahape Isola Boionda, The republic of 
Amalfi used them as state-prisons ; many 
of the Doges who made tiiemselyes in- 
tolerable by their ^n^anny, having been 
bondemned to a hfe of exile on these 
rocka. In 1088 the Doge Mansone III., 
^who had driven his brother Giovanni 
from the ducal throne four years before, 
was expelled by that brother, and, after 
having had his eyes put out, was con- 
fined as a prisoner in these islands until 
he obtained permission to end his days 
at Constantinople. InthetimeofBobtni 
Chiiacard the command of the castle on 
the lamr island was confided to Fas- 
quale CeJaitano, a natire of Foeitano, 
who fortified the three islands against 
the attacks of pirates hy building two 
towers, and surrounding them with 
walls and bastions. At present the 
islandsare entirely deserted, and, though 
their brokeik outlines make them such 
beautiful objects from a distance, they 
are found on a near approach to bo 
barren as .well as desolate. If we ex- 
^oept the bones which Yirgil mentions 
aa whitening the rocks on which the 
Syrens lured their victims to destruc- 
tion, his description may be still ap- 
plied to them : — 

JauMroe adeo acoiralos Sj i tH i u m advecta eobibst, 
PifBcues qaoDdam, nraltoranque osdlnis albo*, 
Tam nuca auidoo longe lale laza sooalMint. 
JEk. V. 864. 

The fishermen of the coast occasion- 
ally land upon them, and in adverse 
winds find a refuge under their lee. 
There is deep muter all round. 



From Cattellammare the excursion 
to Amalfi may be made 

1. By the railway, or the high road 
to Cava, and from thence to Y ietri, and 
along the new ooast-road. 

2. By railway or the high road to 
Pagani, and thence ride by the Torre 
di Chiunzo and Tramonti to Maiori, 
where the coast road is met. 

3. By the path over the Piccolo S. 
Angelo, a ride of about 6 hrs. ; in 
some tract« the path is so bad that it 
is safer to walk. This route lies through 
the village . of JKnum/tf, over the ridge 
of the Piccolo Sanf Angela, which lus 
S.E. of CasteUammare, about midway 
between the gulfs of Naples and Salerno. 
The view from the summit of the Pass 
is extremely grand, the soft beauty of 
the two bays contrasting finely with 
the wildness of the mountain. The de- 
scent on the Amalfi side winds down to 
the sea through wooded ravines. 

4. Another, and perhaps easier route, 
is by a track, in 5^ hrs., which branches 
off to the L at the foot of the UtUe St. 
Angelo, and, after winding throurh 
chestnut woods, descends by Pogerua 
to Amalfi. 

6. By Pimonte and the Via delle 
Crooelle to Agerola. This track has of 
late years been much improved. 

6. By the Via delle <>ooeile on the 
1. to the ancient Ferriera and the valley 
of Amalfi. 

7. By a tolerable bridle-path passing 
-through Oroffnano and the Xinds di 
LeiUre to MomU Faiio, from whence 
there is a magnificent view of the bays 
of Naples and Salerno. From Faito 
Amalfi is reached by a winding descent^ ' 
passing on the rt. the castle of ISrditd, 
and through Bavello. This is the only 
route hj which travellers crossing the 
mountams can visit Amalfi and Bavello 
on the same day ; it takes about 6 hours. 
For pedestrians there is a shorter path 
to Bavello by the Megano and the 
Tavola di Ceriio, 

On all these expeditions donkeys 
should not be shod, 

A VALTI (Inns : S6UI des Capvcins, 
on the sea-shore, rery good; Albergo 
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della Lwui, once a oonyent, and beau- 
tLfollj situated between Amalfi and 
Atraai : the Jfellonis, father and son, 
are good guides) is one of tihose places 
that are better understood from the 
rudest drawing than from the most 
minute description.. Encircled with 
mountains, at the mouth of a deep 
gorge from which a torrent dashes into 
the gulf below, its position is in all re- 
spects unique. Its churches, towers, 
and arcaded houses, grouped together 
in picturesque irregularity, are backed 
bj precipices of wild magnificence^ and 
lighted up by that magic colouring 
which belongs to the atmosphere of 
Southern Itafy. 

The historical interest of Amalfi is 
«utirelj medisBvaL It had no eziBt«nce 
in classical times, and the magnificence 
of its coast seems to hare been un- 
known to the Greek and Latin poets. 

The lagendarj origin of Amalfi, as 
related in the Ofomca AmayUana, is 
that some Boman patricians, hafing left 
Bome to follow Constantine to Byzan- 
tium in tiie 4th cent., were wrecked at 
Bagusa. After some time they mi- 
grated to the Qulf of Falinuro, and 
built or ro-occupied Mel/it on a smaU 
riyer which retams the name of Melpa, 
whence shortly afterwards they pro- 
ceeded to Eboli, from which also they 
•erentually removed for greater security 
"to this coast, taking up their position 
At 8c<Ua^ on the mountains. From this 
point they descended to the coast, and 
gare to the city which they erected the 
name of Anutyi, in remembrance of 
their first home, Meyi, Whatever we 
* mvf be disposed to thmk of this account, 
the first historical record we find of the 
existence of Amalfi is in the 6th cent., 
in a letter of St. Gieji^ory the Great to 
Anthemius, mentioning the Bishop of 



The founders of Amalfi seem to hare 
placed it under the protection of the 
Eastern Emperors, and obtained the 
priTiLege of being governed by a Prefect 
of their own choice, who in later times 
when the goyemment, by the weakening 
of the power of the Emperors, grew 
gradually into a Bepublic, was digxufled 



by the title of Doge. The increase of 
the population soon led to an extension 
of territory, and we find that when the 
Republic had attained the height of its 
power, its limits extended on the E. as 
far as Cetara, on the K. as far as 
Gragnano, Lettere, and Pimonte, 
and on the W. to the Promontory of 
Minenra. 

So rapid had been the increase of 
the Bepublic, that in the time of Por- 
phyry Amalfi was classed as the fifth 
city of the kingdom, aft»r Capua, Na- 
ples, Benevento, and Gaeta. In 838 
Sicardo, Prince of Benevento, suddoiily 
attacked it, to obtain possession of the 
body of Sta. Trofimeoa. Not content 
with plundering the city of this rdio, 
he also carried off the inhabitants, and 
retained them as prisoners at Salerno 
until hii murder and the dissensions 
which occurred at the election of his 
successor enabled them to escape. On 
Quitting Salerno they pillaged it, and 
destroyed many of its churches and 
palaces by fire. Before the dose of 
this cen(^. Amalfi was surrounded by 
walls and towen ; coined its own mo- 
ncrf ; had its arsenal, its theatre, and 
other public edifices. In 987 its see 
was erected into an Arehbishoprio. Its 
history under the Doges is an epitome 
of the petty wars with the princes of 
Salerno, Benevento, Oapua, and against 
the Saracens, — wars in which Amalfi 
was sometimes allied vrith the duohy 
of Naples, and sometimes with the 
principality of Salerno, and in which 
the Bepublic obtained from Leo IV. 
the title of " Defender of the Faith " for 
its services against the infidels. In the 
11th cent, a band of Norman crusaders, 
who had taken their passage in the 
Amalfi emisers on their return from 
the Holy Land, were hospitably enter- 
tained by the Doge of the Bepublic and 
by the Prince of Salerno. The Nor- 
mans rendered effectual service to their 
hosts by aiding in repelling an attack 
of the Saracens upon Salerno; a service 
which led eventually to the foundation 
of the Norman power in Southern Italy. 

At this time Amalfi is said to have 
had 50,000 Inhab., and its dependent 
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tenitory tea times that amount. The 
banemoess of thia tenritorj oompelled 
the mbabitants, from the earliest period, 
to depend on oommeroe as thdr chief 
means of support ; and so great was 
the suooess oi their commercial enter- 
prise^ that when Robert Ghiiscsrd en- 
tered Italy, ther had their factories at 
Jerusalem, at Alexandria, at Bagdad, 
at Tunis, at Cyprus, and at Ck>nstanti- 
nople, and possessed their separate 
quarters and streets in almost erery 
port with which they traded. At Jeru- 
salem they had built a ch. and oonyent 
for the use of the pilgrims who visited 
the Holy Land previous to the Crusades, 
and with the sanction of the Caliph of 
Egypt, had founded the hospital which 
led to the establishment of tne Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John, who afterwards 
became so famous under the title 'of 
the KmghU of IfaUa. At home ther 
had raised their little state to the rank 
of the first nayal power in Europe^ and 
had preseryed, as the greatest monu- 
ment of their eastern commeoroe, the 
earliest known MS. of the Pattdeeii of 
JutUmaim, of which most of the other 
oopies now extant are transcripts. 
They had laid down for their guidance 
those maritime laws which, under the 
name of the Tabula AmalpiiianOt sup- 
planted the Lex Bhodia hitherto in use 
and incorporated by the Bomaus in 
their codes ; and they introduced into 
Europe a knowledge of the compass. 
These seryioes ren&red to dyilisation 
earned for Amalfi the title of the Athens 
of the Middle Ages. 

In 1076 the Bf^ublic,being oppressed 
by the tyranny of Qirulfo of nslemo, 
obtained the aid of Bobert Quisoard, 
who expelled Qisulfo, fortified Amalfi 
with four castles, and annexed it and 
Salerno to his dukedom of Apulia. 
His son. Soger Bursa, treated Amalfi 
witii less respect. . He seized it in 
1089, and retained it till 1096, when 
the dtixens successfully asserted their 
independence. Roger summoned his 
elder brother Bohemond and lus uncle 
Boger of Sicily to his aid. Count 
Boger sent a powerful fleet with 20,000 
Sancens, while Duke lEtoger ^- — ^' 



brought a- considerable force from 
Apuha and Calabria. The Amalfitans 
ddended themselyes gallantly, and the 
siege would haye been long protracted 
if jBohsmond had not i^andoned the 
enterprise to join the first crusade with 
his nephew Tancred, whose achieye- 
ments were sung by Tasso. Count 
Boger's Christian forces, fixed by this 
example, determined to go also to the 
Holy Land, and raised the siege, leay- 
ing Boger Bursa to return to Apulia 
without humbling Amalfi. In 1129, 
the Grsat Count, afterwards King 
Boger, required the Amalfitans to sur- 
render their fortresses, and on his de- 
mand beinf answered by a firm refusal, 
he sent his high admiral Greoige of 
Antiooh with a powerful fleet, to attack 
the city by sea and land. In this war 
the Amalfitans saw Bayello, Scala, the 
Islands of the Syrens, and their oilier 
dependent castles fall in succession. At 



length, on the king appearing 
the dtj in person in 1181, they capitu- 
lated. The fortresses were giyen op 
unconditional]^, and Boger enterea 
Amalfi as a conqueror, the oitiMASy 
howeyer, reeerying to themselyes tiie 
right of continuing to goyem the State 
by their own magistrates and laws, 
^nr yean afterwards, Boger returned 
with a strong armament to attack the 
Neapolitans, who summoned the Pisana 
to their aid. The ships of Amalfi had 
joined the royal fleet in the harbours ol 
Sicily, and lier troops were encamped 
under the standard of Boger at Ayersa. 
The Pisans, in their absoice, attacked 
and sacked Amalfi, Scala, and Bayello. 
Boger and the Amalfitans broke up the 
camp at Ayersa as soon as they heard 
of this disaster, and marching oyer 
Monte Sent' Angelo, fell upon the 
Pisans as they were besieging the castle 
of PVatta near Bayello, took many of 
them ptisonera, and compelled the rest 
to fiy to their ships, leaying one of their 
consuls dead upon the mountains and 
the other a prisoner in the hands of 
the Amalfitans. The fieet from Sicily 
arriyed at the same time, and destroyed 
many of the Pisan ships. Those wmch 
succeeded in escaping, carried with 
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them as their Piize the PandecU of 
Juttimian. The Fiaans retained poGses- 
sion of this precious oodei for nearly 
800 Tears, vhen Ouido Oapponi cap- 
tured it from them and carried it m 
triumph to Florence, where it is still 
preserved in the Laurentian library. 

The Pisans, eager to avenge the re- 
pulse they had sustained, returned in 
1137 with a fleet of 100 ships; and 
Amalfl and Atrani being either unpre- 
pared or dismayed by such a force, 
purchased peace without striking a 
blow. Bardlo and Scala refused to 
surrender upon such terms, but after a 
brief defence they were taken by storm 
and pillaged by the inraders. From 
tliis disaster Amalfi never recovered. 
The Norman kin^ soon found a wider 
field for his ambition than the petty 
principalities and republics of tliis 
coast ; and what the Pisans had spared 
was soon destroyed by a more resistless 
enemy. As early as the 12th cent^. 
the subsidence of the land had laid 
part of the lower town under water, 
and the great storm and inundation of 
1348, which Petrarch has described in 
one of his letters, completed the work 
of destruction, engulfing the beach 
which then existed between Amalfi and 
Atrani. This catastrophe will explain 
the fact that Amalfi has now no trace 
of its ancient quays and arsenals, and 
scarcely any fragment of its walls. The 
massive round tower on the Monte 
Aureo, the only one remaining, is 
flanked with bastions and turreted, and 
has no means of entrance but from 
above. The monastery of SS. Trinity 
was built upon the ruins of the mint of 
the Bepubhc, and the ch. of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore upon those of the theatre, — 
the only public ediflces of which the 
site is remembered. 

Under the dynasties of Anjou and 
Aragon, the tiUe of Buke of Amalfl 
was enjoyed by the Colonna, Orsini, 
d'Este^ and Piccolomini jfamilies. The 
latter possessed it for more than a 
cent;^., and then sold it to the Princes 
of Stififliano, frx>m whom, in 1684, the 




again conferred the title on the Picoo- 
lomtnis, but the citizens having pro- 
tested, their claim was recognised and 
thegrant recalled. 

The town and its dependent viUages 
have 7000 Inhab. The little torrent, 
called the Cammeio^ is the chief source 
of its modem prosperity, supplying the 
motive power of its paper-mills, and 
its factories of soap and maccaroni, the 
latter of which are celebrated not only 
throughout the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, but are exported to France, 
to the Levant, and to South America. 
There are 16 paper-mills, 15 maccaroni 
mills, 7 soap uustories. In spite of 
these evidences of industrial occupation 
the town is full of beggars. 

The CaOedral, dedicated to St. An- 
drew the Apostle, whose body reposes 
in the crypt beneath it, although it has 
suflbred greatly from modem alterations 
and enlargements, is a very interesting 
example en the Lombardo-Saraoenie, or, 
as it is sometimes called, the Roman- 
esque style, which the Normans intro- 
duced into Europe after their conquest 
of Sicily. In front of the edifice is 
a wide portico, whose arches rest on 
columns of difierent orders and pro* 
portions, which, like the architraves^ 
have evidently been taken from ancient 
edifices. The bronze doors of thd 
principal entrance, which are supposed 
to date from the year 1000, and to be 
the work of Byzantine artists, furnished 
the model for those of Monte Casino. 
They bear two inscriptions, in silver 
lett^ recording their erection by 
Pantaleone di Mauro in honour of St. 
Andrew, and for the redemption of his 
own souL The upper inscription is 
Soe optu Andrea memoria ewuUtUj 
effeeium PaiUdUomt bis hanore ametorU 
studm, ut pro ffesHs suecedat gratia 
eulpis. The lower is as follows : — Hoc 
opUM fieri j%9tU pro rodtmpiUme amimm 
tiuB PcMtaUo filius Mauri de PatUa- 
leone de Maiwro de Maurone Comiie^ 
The interior consists of a nave and three 
aisles; there was originally a fourth, 
but it has disappeared. The nave, with 
its antique marble columns, its mosaic^ 
arabesques, and its ridily carved and 
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gilded roof, was reduced to its present 
form in the last cent. An antique 
porphyry yase, remarkable both for its 
sice and for the beauty of the materia], 
eerres as the baptismal font. Near it 
sre the remains of two ancient sarco- 
phagi with bas-reliefs of considerable 
mterest, but greatly mutilated. One 
of them, now built into the wall, re- 
presents the Bape of Proserpine. On 
the other is a rdief which is sup- 
posed to represent the Karriage of Pe- 
lens and Thetis in the presence of the 
gods, or the story of Mars and Rhea 
Sylyia. A third sarcophagus has upon 
it the following lines : — 

inc Intns homo Terns oer bu optomos recnmbo 
<)aintiis Fabritins Rofiis nobllis Decorio. 

Below the cathedral is the crypt, con- 
taining the Body of 8t, AndreWj which 
was brought from Constantinople, with 
other r^ics, by Cardinal Capuano, 
after he had effected the reconciliation 
of the Gbeek and Latin churches 
at the beginning of the 18th cent. 
The acquisition of such a reUo soon 
made Amalfi a place of pilgrimage. 
In 1218 the tomb was yisited by S. 
Francesco d'Assisi; in 1262 by Pope 
Urban lY. ; in 1854 by Santa Brigio[a» 
on her return from Jerusalem; by Queen 
Joaxma L, and by her husband, Louis 
of.Taranto; and in 1466 br Pius XL, 
during whose pontificate the head of 
the apostle was enclosed in a silrer bust 
and remoTcd by Cardinal Bessarion to 
Bome, where it is still prescxred among 
the relics of the Vatican. The fiune of 
the apostle's tomb was materially ang- 
mentttl at the commencement of the 
14th cent, by the discoyery that the 
oily matter which was said to haye 
exuded from his body at Patras, the 
scene of his crudfiiXion, had Win made 
its appearanoe at Amalfi. This sub- 
stance, under the name of the Manna 
ofSt, Andrew, became, like that of St. 
Nicholas at Bari, a source of great 
profit, and long enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion in all parts of Southern Europe 
for its miraculous powers in the cure 
'of disease ; and eyen as late as 1544 it 
had the credit of dispersing the Turkish 



fleet under Heyradin Barbarossa! It 
has been commemorated by Tasso : — ' 

Vlds in leinbisnia pUdda e tntnqnilla, 
II Diyo. die di nuniui Amalfi laidlU. 

Genuak OonqmikUa, U. 83. 

The colossal bronze statue of the 
apostle, by Michelangelo NaceaHno, 
was presented by Philip III. of Spain. 
The crypt was restorea and decorated 
by the first three yioeroys of that soye- 
reign. The altar was designed by 
Domenico Fontana, The Campanile, 
with its four stories, three of which are 
square and the fourth round, capped by 
a cupola, and decorated with columns 
and four little towers with mosaics, 
was built, according to the inscription, 
in 1276, hj the Archbishop Fdippo 
Augustariocio, who also furmshed it 
with beUs. 

A steep path from the W. end of the 
beach ascends to the Convent of the 
Cappucdni, passing dose to the oonyent 
a large grotto on the L, which is often 
introdu^ by painters in their sketches 
of the scenery of Amalfi. The conyent, 
which still retains its cloister and ar- 
cades, was founded and dedicated to 
St. Peter in 1212, b^ Cardinal Pietro 
Capuano, for the Cistercians of Fos« 
sanoya, and was richly endowed by 
Frederick II. The Cirtercians aban- 
doned it after hayinp; held it for more 
than 200 years' during which it was 
goyemed, among other abbots, by Gre- 
gory of Florence, the friend and coun- 
sellor of King Bobert the Wise. The 
buildinff, thus deserted, was falling 
into rum, when the citizens of Amalfi, 
in 1583, restored and conferred it on 
the Capuchins, who retained it until its 
suppression in 1815. It was after- 
wards oonyerted into an hotel ; but in 
1850 it was restored to the Capuchins, 
who now occupy it. The cloisters are 
still perfect, and are yerf interesting as 
an example of the Itauan cloisters of 
the 13th cent. The arcades rest on 
more than 100 dwarf coupled columns ; 
the arches are pointed, as are also the 
interlaced momdings, each moulding 
interseetioff 4 others, and thereby 
forming 6 uncet arches. 

In the Valle de* MoUni, a narrow 
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gorge with •'rivTilct whioh animates 
numerouB papep-mills, many Tarieties 
of ferns grow most luxuriantlj, and 
every plateau is covered with, ruins of 
mediaval buildings. 

The claim of Amalfi to the honour 
of being the birthplace of the discoverer 
of the Mariner's Compass does not seem 
to rest on any foundation beyond a 
mere tradition. The date assigned to 
this discovery is the year 1302, in 
the reign of Charles 11. of Anjou, 
in whose honour the ornament of the 
JUur-de-Usy which the compass retains 
to the present day in most countries, 
is said to have been adopted. Of the 
inventor himself so little is known 
that some writers give his Christian 
name as Giovanni, and others as 
Flavio, while his surname is variously 
given as Gioia, Gira, Giri, and Gisa. 
Not a trace exists of any &ct which 
can throw light on his life, not a tara- 
dition as to the place of his burial. 
The only proof adduced that the name 
Gioia ever existed at Amalfl is a monas- 
tic deed, of 16S0, in which Angiola 
Gioia is mentioned as a nun. The 
compass on the city arms, and on those 
of the province of Principato Citra^ is 
no proof of the discovery, for we have 
no account of the period when these 
arms were granted ; and if th^ have 
not been altered to square with the 
popular tradition, there is little to bo 
proved l^an ex-fost-faeto argument. 
Others have lost sight of the alleged 
date of Gioia*s discovery, and have con- 
tended that the cross of the compass 
was emblazoned on the Amalfitan stand- 
ard during the crusades, and was sub' 
aequently adopted as the banner of the 
Knights Hospitallers! There is no con- 
temporary record of Gioia or his dis- 
ooveiy. The oldest writer who men- 
tions the claim of Amalfi is Beccadelli 
of Palermo, better known as Panor- 
mita» who lived in the 15th cent., and 
who says : — 

Prima dadit nautts Qsnm nugnetls Amalphls. 
yexiUuin Solymls, mlUd«que tgrpuoi. 

Pontanus perpetuated the tradition 
by giTing to Amalfi the epithet <* mag- 
netu»;** and the poet Lauro, at a later 



period, asserted its authenticity by de- 
scribing the city as 
Inwntris priBcUra full magnetts Ain&lpbis. 
With the light which Klaproth has 
thrown upon the origin of the compass, 
and its use by the Chinese for traversing 
the deserts, before our era, in his letter to 
Baron Humboldt, it would be superflu- 
ous to show how little weight attaches 
to such testimonies. It appears from an 
Arabic MS. in the Library at Paris, that 
oven the Arabs used the compass in 
1242. With regard to its introduction 
into Europe, passing over the MS. 
poem by Guyot de Provins, of 1190, in 
the Pans Library, from which the allu- 
sion to la maniere, or la manette, has 
been quoted by most writers on the 
histoiT of magnetism, we may observe 
that Biocioli asserts that the French 
navigators, in the reign of St. Louis, 
used the water compass, a magnetised 
needle sustained by tubes on the sur- 
face of a basin of water. Cardinal de 
Vitri, who was Bishop of Jerusalem 
daring the fourth crusade, which com- 
menoed in 1203, a cent, earlier than 
the date of Gioia, distinctly states in 
his Bistoria OriewtaUs^ that the com- 
pass was used by the Saracens in his 
time, and describes it as a novelty to 
himself. The Leyden MS. of Adsiser 
describes the variation of the needle 
and the use of the compass in Europe, 
in 1269, for Umd travellinff. Finally, 
Brunetto Latini, who died in 1294, 
eight years before the date assigned to 
the disooveiy of Gioia, in his Trisor^ 
describee the use of the magnetic needle 
by the navigators of Europe. Although 
these descriptions estabhsh the use of 
the compass in Europe before the 
middle of tlie 18th cent., it is more 
than probable that it was in use long 
before. To apply these remarks to 
Amalfi, we would suggest that, as the 
Arabs must have derived their know- 
ledge of the instrument from the Chi- 
nese, so the Saracens majr be presumed 
to have communicated it to the Eu- 
ropeans during the crusades; and as 
Amalfi had more extensive relations 
with the Holy Land at that period 
than any other naval^power of Europe, 
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it IB natural to suppose that her nayi- 
gators ayailed themsehes of the Imow- 
ledge thus acquired. And although 
there is no proof of the daim of Fiario 
Gioia to the disooyeiy of the compass, 
i^et it is probable tliat the Amalntans 
improTed the instrument and promoted 
its general use in S. Europe. 

Amalfi has fire Tillages dependent on 
it: Pogerola^ PcuUna, Lene^ Veltica 
Minore^ and l^over^s all lyin^ W. of 
the town. The district in which thev 
are is rioih in yineyards, olire-grores, 
and fruit-trees of yarious kinds ; while 
the coast abounds with the aloe and 
the prickly pear, the ooetet opumtia of 
Linnaeus. Pogerola has a small manu- 
fiiMstory of iron nails. On the hill be- 
hind VetHea Minore is the deserted 
hermitage of OuospUo^ with a grotto 
near it, whioh is said to haye been once 
used by Sixtus IV. as a place of refuge. 
The best plan for seeing m a short time 
the most xenuurkable features of the 
scenery surrounding Amalfi is to ride 
to the JrWrJera at the head of the 
yalley of Uie Molim^ whence a good 
path ascends to JPotUone^ S. Susta^iOf 
and Seala. From thence to Xaoello, 
returning either by the ▼>U^ of Atrani 
to Amalfi (4 hrs.), or by S. Martino 
and the watc^all near the head of the 
yalley to Minori, and thence by the 
carriage-road to Amalfi (6 hrs.). 

The trayeUer who is desirous of yisit- 
ing Salemo and Pestum finom Amalfi, 
may do so either by land or water. In 
the former case he may proceed to 
Salemo along the coast through Maiori, 
Oetara, and Y ietri, by the new caniage- 
road. By water the distance firom 
Amalfi to Salemo is about 8 m. ; a 
boat with 4 oars may be hired to oon- 
Tej a party for 8 ducats or eren less. 
The tnyeuer who has no time to ex- 
plore the neighbourhood of Amalfi, 
may-yisit Atrani as he passes, thence 
ascend to Bayello, by ter the most in- 
teresting town in the district, and re- 
join the boat at Minozi. This detour 
would detain the boat about 8 hours. 



TOWirS OT THE 009TIXSA p'AJCAXn. 

In the neighboivhood of Amalfi are 
12 small towns, which are wdl worthy 
of a visit, some on account of their pic- 
turesque position, and others for their 
historical or artistic interest. Six lie 
on the W. and six more on the £. of 
the Amalfi yaUey. 

I. Western CoHiera.—Conca (1300 
Inhab.), prettily situated on the neck of 
the promontory to which it gives name^ 
and whioh is so narrow near the town 
as to be almost isolated. It is one of 
the most industrious little ports in the 
Gulf of Salemo. Its meruiants have 
nearly all the foreign trade of the coast 
in their hands, their ships being fire- 
quently seen in the ports of the levant 
and even in those ot the United States. 

Fwrore (800 Inhab.), situated be- 
tween Conca and Praiano, on an almost 
inaccessible precipice, in one of ^e 
wildest positbns of this coast. It is 
said to aeriye its name from the roar- 
ing of the waves in stormy weather. 
Two of its chs. contain antiaue oine.- 
rary urns. The ch. of S. Eliahas • 
painting of the Bysantine sbhooL 

Prmanot placed amidst vineyarda 
and oUve-jnoves which produce excel- 
lent oil. The ch. of St. Xuke contains 
a few pictures. 

VetHoa Maggu^re adjoins Praianow 
The ch. of S. Gennaro contains a pic- 
ture of the Holy Family by 2XiiigarOy 
and some works by Bernardo Lama. 

FoiiioMO ^8000 Inhab.), a singular 
town, extendmff from the sea-shore to 
the summit of a rocky hill, is a more 
pleasing object from tne sea than when 
it is entered. Under the house of 
Anjou it was a place of considerable 
maritime importance. In the final 
struggle of Conradin, the Pisan fleet, 
whi£^ espoused his cause, attacked Po- 
sitano as one of the strongholds of the 
Angevine party, sacked the town, and 
destroyed its ships. It disputes with 
Amalfi the honour of being the birth- 
place of Flavio GKoia. The ch. of S. 
Maria dell' Assunta contains a singular 
bas-relief of a sea monster, with the 
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head and forelegs of a wolf and the tail 
of a sea-serpent^ in the act of swallow- 
ing a fish. This sculpture is supposed 
to hare heen taken from some temple 
dedicated to Neptune, firom whose Ghreek 
name, Poseidon, the Neapolitan anti- 
quarians derive the name of the town. 

Afferola (4000 Inhab.), picturesquely 
built on a small plateau below the K 
slopes of the Honte S. Angelo, is « 
Terjr cold place in winter, and has a 
Swiss air about it. It has 5 dependent 
liamlets scattered orer the mountains. 
On the N.E. is Campora, in whose 
churches are some pictures by Andrea 
MaUneonieOf and bj Miehele BegoUa. 
N. of Agerola are the ruins of the 
Caetel di Pino, supposed to hare been 
founded in the 10th cent, by Mastolo 
I., Doge of Amalfi. The wolf is still 
common among the high mountains 
near Agerola. 

n. JEaetem OoiUmrcu-r'^rtLhJn (8000 
Inhab.) is so shut in by mountains 
that its name is said to be deriyed from 
its position at the mouth of the dark 
and gloomy gorge of the Dragone. 
Atrani and Amalfi may be said to join 
at the coast-line, though the deep ra- 
yines up which they run are diyided 
by a mountainous promontory, crowned 
by the yast ruins of the castle of Pon- 
tone. In former times it was surrounded 
by waDs. It has suffered considerably 
m>m the encroachments of the sea. The 
ch. of S, SalwMdore di Bireto, which, ac- 
cording to the inscription in JjeXm 
yerse at the entrance, was the scene 
of the election of the Doffes of Amalfi 
and their place of burial, has bronze 
doors with the date 1087 and the name 
of Pantaleone Viaretta^ by whom they 
were erected pro tneroede ammee eum et 
merita 8. SehatHani marivria. The 
bella in the campanile are oated 1298. 
Within the ch. is a slab, built into 
the wall, bearing a bas-relief of a curious 
character. A tree, from whose sum- 
mit a bird is taking flight, separates 
two peacocks with theur wings ex- 
tended: ohe peacock stands on the 
head of a man against which two Syrens 
arc redining their heads; the other 



stands on the back of a hare, which is 
attacked in front and in the rear by 
two birds of prey. Nothine is known 
of the liistoiT or signification of this 
sculpture. Another sepulchral slab^ 
with a female figure in the costume of 
the 14th cent., and an inscription in 
Angeyine letters, records the names of 
the families of Freocia and d'Afflitto, 
both well known in the history of the 
period ; it was brought from the ruined 
ch. of S. Eustachio at Fontone. In the 
sacristy is an antique cinerary urn, on 
an inscribed pedestal. An old tower, 
which forms a conspicuous object frt>m 
whateyer quarter Atrani is seen, is sup- 
posed to haye been erected by the Sara- 
cens who were sent here by Manfred to 
oceu|^ the town during his disputes 
with Innocent IT. 

Half way up the mountain is the 
building called the^OKje ofM<uameUo, 
who is erroneously supposed tohayebeen 
bom here in 1622. In the little ch. of 
S. Oaterina, inthe Piaszadd Meroato, in 
Naples, is preserved the Begiater of Bap- 
tisms, in which the name of Tommaeo 
Aniello, the son of Cicoo ^Amaifi and 
of Anionia Garyano, of the Fioo JRotto 
di Laomaio, a small street adjoining the 
Piaxca, appears among the baptisms of 
the 29th of June, 1620. This docu- 
ment was discoyerod only a few years 
ago. The register of marriages in the 
same oh. records the marriage of Cicco 
d* Amalfi and Antonia Ghogano, on the 
18th of February of the same year, a 
date which explainB the term bastard, 
whioh was appued to him by the royalist 
historians of nis insurrection. 

SOALA (1400 Inhab.) is situated on 
the B. slopes of the precipitous hill 
which diyides the gorge of Atrani from 
that of Amalfi. It commands the ra- 
yine of the Dragone, and is backed hy 
the lofty ridge of Monte Cerreto. It 
was formerly surrounded by walls which 
are said to haye had 100 towers, and to 
haye included within them no less than 
ISO churches; a statement which it 
woidd be difficult to oreditt if we were 
not assured by an ancient tradition that 
the present suburbs of Pontone and 
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MimUo aiood within the eireuit H>f the 
walls. In 1113 SoaU was sacked by 
the Pisans, and two years later, when 
Amalfi surrendered without striking a 
blow, Scala offered resistanoe to the 
inraders ; but tlie superior force of the 
Pisans enabled them to carry the place 
by storm, and to pillage the city and 
its suburb of Scatetta. It was the 
birthplace of Gterardo, the first prior of 
the order of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. The bishopric of Scala, 
instituted in 987 by John XVI., was 
united by Clement YIII. in 1603 to 
that of BayeUo. The Vesooyado has a 
orypt, containing a crucifix of local 
celebrity for its miraculous powers, and 
two tombs of some interest ; the first 
is that of Simonetta Sannella, with the 
date of 1348 ; the other is that of Ma- 
rinella Bufolo, the wife of Antonio 
Coppola, who died about 1400; it is 
of fine stucco, and has been richly co- 
loTved. The picture of the Assump* 
tion is attributed to Mareo da Siena, 
In the saeristy is preseryed the bishoit's 
mitre, a fine specimen of the gold- 
smith's art of the 18th oent. ; it was 
presented to the oitisens by Charles 
I., as an acknowledgment of their 
seryioes during the African ei^>edition 
of St. Louis against the Moors. The 
inarble pulpit is the only fragment 
which now exists of the di. of TSttti 
JSanti, founded and endowed by the 
Coppola family in the 14th cent. The 
ch. of S. Pietro a Castacna contains a 
yery curious sepulchral slab of the 14th 
cent., on which are the effigies of 14 
members of the Trara family. The^ 
are in monastic costume, and haye their 
hands crossed. The little Tillage of 
Ponions, which, with its massiye ruins, 
forms so conspicuous an object from the 
sea, was called Scaletta in the middle 
ages, when it was a suburb of Scala. 
Its basilica of S. Eustachio, erected in 
the 10th cent., was fortified by walls 
and towers, the ruins of which remain 
to attest the magnificence of its plan. 
In the payement of the ch. of S. Qio- 
yanni is a slab, bearing the effigy of 
Filippo Spina, one of the counsellors of 
Joanna I., in full costume as a caralier, 



: with his dogs at his feet and the date 
1 1346. The oh. of the Annunziato of 
I MimUo contained a curious pulpit of 
I the 14th cent., supported on four 
marble columns, and ornamented with 
yine-leares, bunches of grapes, birds, 
and the armorial bearings of the Spina 
fiunUy ; but it was destroyed in the 
. year 1854 by order of the Archbishop 
«f Amalfi. On the ridge of the 
mountain behind Scala is the ruined 
hermitage of iS. Maria de* Monti, fre- 
quently yisited for the view which it 
commands. Between this hermitage 
and the yillage of Lettere, on the pla- 
teau of the mountains, is a deep natural 
gulf^ called the Megano ; it is about 25 
ft. in diameter, and the water at the 
bottom is said by tradition to commu- 
nicate with a spring at CasteUammare. 
lUysLLO (1500 Inhab.), since the 
carriage-road to Amalfi has been opened, 
may be couToniently reached from 
the latter place, where donkeys, and 
mules oan be procured, and portantini 
for ladiee, for which the yeiy moderate 
ohaige of 12 oarlini, to ^o and return, 
is made. It is beautifully situated 
nearly opposite Scala, on the E. side 
of the rayine of the Dragone, and 
sunounded by yineyards and gar- 
dens. It is said to haye been founded 
in the 9th cent., by some of the patri- 
cian families of Amalfi, who separated 
ihemselyes from the Bepublic. In the 
11th cent, they placed themselyes under 
the protection of Bobert GKiiscard, 
whose son Boger rewarded their at- 
tachment to this Norman cause by in- 
ducing the Pope, Victor in., to erect 
the town into a bishopric in 1066. 
At that time it was surrounded by 
walls, which included within their cir- 
cuit a largo population, 13 churches, 4 
monasteries, and numerous palaces and 
publtc buildings. The town is filled with 
fragments of ruins, and many of the 
modem houses are built with the re- 
mains of mediayal edifices. The cathe- 
dral was founded in the 11th oenty. by 
Niocol6 Bufolo, Duke of Sora and 
grand admiral under Count Boger of 
Sicily. The bronxe doors, with their 
64 compartments of beautiful sculp- 
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tures, were erected, ta the inscription 
. teUs US, by Sei^o Moscettola and hu 
wife Sigelgaita in 1179. In the delicacj 
of their workmanship, and in the taste 
and Tariety of their decorations, they 
ate most interesting examples of art 
in the 12th centy. The marble pulpit, 
inlaid with mosaics, is supported by 
six spiral columns resting on the backs 
of lions ; in front of it b a small spiral 
column with an eagle and the inscrip- 
tion In prineipio erat fterbum. The 
steps by which it is entered are en- 
cloeed in a marble case, coTcred with 
mosaics; the arch of the doonfray is 
aonnounted by the bust of Si^Igaita 
Bnfolo. A Latin inscription m Xeo- 
nine Terse records the construction of 
the pulpit in 1272, at the cost of 
Nicool6 Bufolo, a descendant of the 
grand admiral : the artist, as we read 
in another inscription, was Niccold di 
Baiiolommeo Fogia. An ambo^ with 
arabesque mosaics and dolphins, bears 
the name of Costantino Bogadeo, the 
2nd bishop of Bavello, about the year 
1130. The bishop's chair is approached 
by mosaic steps, which formed part of 
the hiffh altar. A few sepulchral slabs 
bear the names of Bufolo, d'Afflitto, 
Osstaldo, Bogadeo, and other families 
of the district. The chapel of 8. Pan- 
taleone contains a picture of the school 
of I>o>m9nichmo^ representing the mar- 
tyrdom of the saint In this chapel 
is preserred a bottle of the blood of 8. 
Puitaleone, which is believed to liquefy 
on the aimiTersanr of lus martyrdom. 
In this cathedral Adrian lY., ^ icholas 
Breakspeare of St. Albans, celebrated 
high mass in 1156, in the presence of 
600 nobles of Bayello, 86 of whom 
were Knights of St. John. Near the 
cathedral is the Palazzo Bufolo, in for- 
mer times the most magnificent palace 
on this coast. It is a structure of 
imposing size, with a cloister of Sara- 
cenic arches, in two stories. It was 
built by the Bufolo family about the 
middle of the I2th centy. The palace 
was occupied at rarious periods by 
Adrian Iv., Charles 11., and Bobert 
the Wise. It is now the property 
and residence of our cotmtryman, Mr. 



Francis Nerile Bcid. The terrace in 
front of the building commands a mag- 
nificent Tiow of the bay of Salerno. 

Minori^ an industrious town of 2500 
Inhab., occupies a beautiful position in 
the midst of orange-groves and Tine- 
yards, near the shore at the entrance of 
a Talley watered by the torrent Bcsgin- 
nolo. Minori was once one of the ar- 
senals of the AmaUitans. The ch., 
which has been recently rebuilt, pre- 
serTes in the crrpt the body of Sa. Tro- 
fimena, the possession of which was so 
much coTcted during the wars between 
Amalfi and Sicardo of BeneTento in the 
9th centy. On the W. shore near the 
town, at a place called Marmorata^ is a 
cavern, about 75 ft. long and 15 ft. high 
at the entrance, but it gradually nar- 
rows towards the end, where water issues 
from the rock in great Tolume, and in 
one part forms a pool upwards of 20 ft. 
in 4^th. 

Maiori (4000 Inhab.), said to haTe 
been founded in the 9th cent, by Si- 
cardo, is situated near the seashore at 
the mouth of the Talley of Tramonti. 
The torrent Senna diTides it into nearly 
eojual parts, supplying the motive power 
ot its paper and maocaronimiUs. Above 
the town is the old castle of S. Nicola, 
with its massive walls and embattled 
towers, which in later times was a 
stronghold suooessivdy of the Sanse- 
verini, the Oolonna, and the Piccolo- 
mini The ch. of S. Maria in Mare 
contains a bas-relief illustrating the 
principal events in the Ufe of our Sa- 
viour and the Virgin : the roof of the 
ciypt is supported by 8 marble columns. 
The ch. of the suppi'essed monastery of 
S. Francesco contains a monument of 
the Imperato femily, dated 1587, and 
several pictures by unknown artists, of 
which' the Transfiguration is the beet. 
B. of the town, on the S. peak of Monte 
Falesio, ui the ruined monastery of the 
CanuUdoU, founded in 1485 by the citi- 
zens of Maiori under the title of 8. 
Maria delP AwoctUa: it is a conspi- 
cuous object from all parts of this coast. 

About a mile S.E. of Maiori is a 
lofty headland formed by Monte Fa- 
lesio, and terminating in two points, of 
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vrhiok the W. is the Capo d^Orso, and 
the E. the Capo del Tmnolo, The Gbpo 
d*Ono WM the scene of the nayal lie- 
toiy gained by the French fleet, com- 
manded by Filippino Doria, oyer the 
Spanish fleet of Charies V., commanded 
by his TioeroY Don Hugo de Mon^ada* 
In this battle Don Hugo was killed, 
with sereral of his captains, and his 
body thrown into the sea. The Capo 
del Tomob is remarkable for the strong 
currents settinf round it. It is distant 
8^ m. from SfSano, and 20^ m. from 
the Punta della Gampanella. 

Srekia, a little hamlet beyond the 
Capo dd Tumolo, is supposed to occupy 
tiie site of a temple of Hercules. 

Cetara, a fishing Tillage whose in- 
habitants are enff^ed in the anchovy 
fisheries, was in the tniddle ages the £. 
frontier of the BepubUc of Amalfi. It 
was the haunt or the Saraoena during 
their incursions on this coast, an^ in 
the war between Charlea Y. and Henry 
II. it was depopulated by the Turkiah 
fieet^ which the latter had summoned 
to lus aid. In 1799 it acquired the 
reputation of being a nest of pirates. 
In its oh. is the tomb of CKandonato 
Aulisio, the mariner of Oaya, who, with 
the Ocnrsioan Oaptain Mariotto Broggi, 
rescued Prince Frederic, the second son 
of Ferdinand I. of Angon, frt>m the 
power of the lebellioua barons in 1484. 



KAPLB8 TO KOCBBA, OAYA, Ain> 
BAUBVO. 

The Bailroad to CSaya PUMS 
through Foitici, Torre del Greco, 
Torre delT Anrninriata, Pompeii, Sc^ 
fad, Angri, Pagani, and Nocera, per- 
forming the dutance in 1} hr. The 
trains leaye the Stat, six times & daj. 

After passing Torre dell* Annunziata 
and Pompeii, it crosses, at 8c<tfati, the 
Samo, the Sarmu of the Romans, and 
the XfraeamUo of the middle ages. 



SarTMtes popalos, et warn rlgat sqaontSMHOs. 
Viao. -*Vi. VII. 

Neo IV>inpeiani pUoeant nugU oUa Ssral. 

Statius, Silv. n, 2. 

This place was the scene of two deci- 
siye battles, the first iu 1132, between 
King Roger and the Counts of Oapua 
and Alife and the Oardinal Cresoensio, 
goyemor of Beneyento, by the loss of 
which the Norman prince was com- 
pelled to retire for a time to Sicily ; — 
the second, July 7th, 1460, between 
Ferdinand I. of Aragon, and John 
Duke of Anjou, son of King R^n^ 
suppoited by the Prince of Taranto and 
Jaoopo Pioomino. Ferdinand was de- 
feated, and escaped with only 20 horse- 
men to Naples; and Simonetto, the 
general whom Pius IE. had sent to aid 
him, was left dead on the field. After 
this defeat, Ferdinand and his family 
were reduced to such straits that Qneea 
Isabella walked through the streets of 
Naples with a box in her hand to col- 
lect contributions for canyinfr on the 
war; and afterwards, in the disguise of 
a Franciscan monk, penetrated to the 
enemy's camp to eutraat her uncle, the 
Prince of Taranto, to embrace the cause 
of her husband. 

Further on, on the rt., is the town 
of Jm^. The soil on both sides of 
the road is characterised by great 
fertility. 

On this plain, between the Samo and 
the hills of Lettere on the S., the last 
kins of the Goths, Teias, was defeated 
byNarses, the general of Justinian, in 
553. The £ital action, which had been 
preceded by a succession of combats 
tastinc for a period of sixty days, was 
precipitated by the desertion of the 
fleet and tlie failure of the proyisions, 
which caused the Ooths to get rid of 
their horses and die in arms. Teias, 
who had taken up his position on 
Monte Sant' Angdo, descended with 
his warriors to the plain. " The King,** 
says Gibbon, " marched at their head, 
bearing in lus right hand a lance, and 
an ample buckler in his left ; with the 
one he struck dead the foremost of the 
assailants, with the other he reoeiyed 
the weapons which every hand was am- 
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bitions io aim against his life. After 
a combat of many hours, his left arm 
was fatigued by the weight of twelve 
jayelins which hung from his shield. 
Without movinff from his ground or 
8uai)ending his olows, the hero called 
aloud on his attendants for a fresh 
buckler, but, in the moment -while his 
side was uncovered, it was pierced by 
a mortal dart. He fell : ana his head, 
exalted on a spear, proclaimed to the 
nations that the Gothic kingdom was 
no more." The exact scene of this 
event was lon^ known as Pizgo Aguio, 
a name in which the local antiquaries 
recognise the corruption of the words 
ad eawt Ooihot, 

One mile befoie Kocera is the town of 
Pagani (8000 Inhab.), which contains 
the body of S. Alfonso de Liguori, 
who was canonised in 1839 by Gregoiy 
XYI. His body is preserved in a glass 
case in the ch. of S. Miohele. In 1850 
Pius IX. visited the tomb, accompanied 
b^ the King of Naples, and, takmg off 
his Pontifiod ring, placed it on the 
finger of the saint. 



KOOBRA. 

This town (7400 Inhab.), known in 
classical times as Nuoeria^ or Nuoeria 
Atfatema, the rival of Pompeii, which 
was captured by Hannibal, is situated 
at the base of a hill crowned by its 
ancient citadel, and is surrounded by 
isolated hills. It is often called i^o- 
cera de* Pagam^ to distinguish it from 
a second Nooera in Gakbria, and a 
third in Umbria. The origin of the 
designation d^ Pagam has been much 
disputed among the local antiquaries. 
Some suppose U obtained this epithet 
by a colony of Saracens having been 
brought here frt>m Palermo by Fre- 
derick n., to counteract the influence 
of the Holy See (Bte. 148). Others, 
on the contraiT, contend that it was 
derived from the villages, ]^agi$^ into 
which its inhab. were scattered by 
the wars of the Goths and the Longo- 



I bards, a name kept to this day by one 
of them, Pagani, which is now lai^ger 
tlian Nooera itself. This opinion gains 
support from the &ct that the word 
Pagani was not first introduced in the 
9th or 10th cent, to point out the Ma- 
hometans, who were then always called 
Saracenij but it is of earlier oriein, 
and was applied to those gentiles i^o, 
living in villages, adherea longer to 
tlieir old creed, thence called Paganism, 

Hugo, the founder of the Order of 
the lights Templars, and Solimena 
the painter, were natives of the tovm ; 
and Paolo Giovio, the historian, was 
created bishop of the diocese by Cle- 
ment VII. 

The OUadel of Nocera has been the 
scene of many memorable events. Si- 
biUa, the widow of Manfred, and her 
son Manfredino, died in its prisons soon 
after the battle of Benevento ; and St. 
Louis of Anjou, the canonised son of 
their conqueror, who preferred the cowl 
of a Frandacaa to the crown of the 
Two Sicilies, was bom within its walls. 
At the close of the 14th cent, it was 
one of the strongholds of the Anflevine 
party during the contest for the uirone 
between Loms of Anjou and Charles 
Durazso. It was occupied by the im- 
petuous Urban YI., who assembled 
there his Cardinala, and assumed a 
power superior to that of the Sovereign 
on whom he had himself conferred the 
crown. Charles Durazzo sent Count 
Alberico, his srand Constable, to be- 
siege him with three field-pieces ; but 
the Pope^ secure in his retreat, con- 
tented himself with appearing three or 
four times a-dav at the window of the 
castle, with bell and candle in hand, 
to pronounce hia curse of excommuni- 
cation on the besiegers. It was during 
this siege that the Pope, suspecting the 
fidelity of the Cardinal jbchbishops 
of Taranto, Corfu, and Genoa, and 
the Cardinals di Sangro and Donati, 
caused them to be tortured with most 
revolting cruelty. After witnessing 
their torture he confined them in a 
dstem, reserving them for a more ter< 
rible fiftte. Tommaso Sanseverino and 
Baimondello Orshii, who came to liis 
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xescQe, hsTing forced their way through 
the besieging army, took him by tne 
tbUcj of Sanaeyerino and by GiiFoni to 
Buocino, among the iastuesaes of the 
JLpennines, where he waited the arriyal 
of the G^oese galleys at the mouth of 
the Sele. During lua royage he liad 
the fiye Oardinals tied up m sacks and 
thrown into the sea. The story is dif- 
ferently told by some historians, who 
add the Oardinal Bishops of Bieti and 
London to the number, and state that 
they were carried to Genoa, where they 
were executed, except the English Car- 
dinal, who was spared at the interces- 
sion of his countrymen there, or, as 
others will have it, of Richard II., 
whose legate he was. In the middle of 
the town are the large barracks built by 
Charles III. from uie designs of Van- 
vUeUi. 

Thore is a good road finom Kocera to 
Sansererino, falling into the route firom 
Ayellino to Salerno. It is in many 
parts intereetinff, but longer and less 
Deautafid than the other by Oaya. On 
this road, 8 m. from Nooera, is the 
village of Materdonwni^ at the foot of a 
coniod hill crowned with the pio- 
turesque ruin of a medioral castk. It 
takes its name from the andent oh. and 
MomuUry of the BatilioMs, now occu- 
pied by the iVattcueant, The ch. con- 
tains the tomb of Bobebt op Akjou, 
son of Charles I., and of Qusbv Bxa- 
KBICB, the first wife of the same mo- 
narch. 

On the high road to Caya, 2 m. be- 
yond Nocera, ia the ch. of S. Maria 
Mag^iore^ in the yiUage of the same 
name, originally an ancient temple, 
restored and employed as a baptistery 
in the eariy ages of Christianity. It 
resembles in its form S. Stefimo Bo- 
tondo at Bome. The interior is damp, 
and ia iallinff into ruin ; its arched roof 
is supported by a double row of 28 
columns, of dinerent orders and dif- 
ferent Umgths, of which 5 are of ori- 
ental alabaster, and the rest mostly of 
precious marbles. In the centre is an 
octagonal baptismal font Some Bo- 
man statues were found near it in 1843. 

The yalley widens out between No- 



cera and La Caya, and is diyersified by 
hamlets, churches, yiUas, and ruined 
castles, embosomed in trees, or sur- 
rounded by yineyards and cornfields, 
presenting a scene of cultiyation and 
homely beauty which will explsin the 
influence of the spot in forming the 
taste of Claude. The road passes 
through plantations of poplars which 
are topped to senrd as props for yines. 
The numerous long narrow towers 
scattered over the country, haying at a 
distance the appearance of columns, 
are used for catching wild pigeons. 
The mode of capturing the biros is pe- 
culiar to the district of La Caya. In 
eyei^ tower one or more slingers are 
stationed, who are warned by criers, 
called ffridatorif of the approach of the 
birds; they then throw their slings, 
furnished with white stones, towanb 
those parts of the field where the nets 
are spread ; the birds instantly follow 
the lure, and are captured in great num- 
bers. 



OAYA. 

Jfiiu : ffdUl de Zondrt*^ rerj good ; 
ffdiel Victoria, also well spokoi ol 
Caya is a flourishing town of 18,000 
Inhab. It consists of one long street 
with arcades under the houses limilar 
to those of Bologna ; it is a freqpient 
resort of the Neapolitans and foreigners 
durinff the summer and autumn, when 
furnished apartments may be found at 
a moderate expense. 

The chief mterest of Caya is the 
Benedictine Monastery, called La Tbi- 
kttX sblla Cata. It was founded in 
1025, by Quaimar III., the Lombard 
Prince of Salerno, the grandfather of 
Sigelgaita the second infe of Bobert 
Guiscard. S. Alferius was the first 
abbot. The road to the monastery 
leads throueh yineyards and chestnut- 
trees, backed by the high peaks of Mte. 
Finettra. The monasteiy is embosomed 
in the wildest scenes of wood and 
mountain, but the style of its architee- 
ture is not in harmony with its lo- 
mantie po8itio9. 
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The Chureh oontuns the tombe of 
— lat, 8. Alfebivb, the founder of the 
oonyent; 2nd, SUtUla, the second wife 
of King Boger, and the sister of the 
Duke of Burgundj ; she died at Sa- 
lerno. 3rd, of several Antipopes, with 
whose history the monastery nas been 
singularly associated. Theodoric, the 
antagonist of Paschal II. (1110), died 
here as a simple monk : and a stone, 
with a mitre rerersed, in the walls of 
the ch., is supposed to mark the grave of 
the Antipope Gregory VIII., appointed 
by the influence of the Emp. Heniy Y. 
in opposition to Gebsius II. (1118). 
Its organ is one of the best in Italy. 
A passage behind the restry leads to 
what was the ancient monastery, built 
in the €h>thio style xmder the rock, and 
now ujBed as store rooms. Beneath the 
monasteiy there is a large Orotto, or 
oayem in the limestone rock. 

But the ipreat attraction of the mo- 
nastery are its yast Abchitbs, contain- 
ing 40,000 parchment rolls, and Up- 
wards of 60,000 MSS. on paper. Many 
of the Diplomas, which amount, with 
the Papal Bolls, to 1600 in number, 
relate to the early and medissyal his- 
tory of Italy. In this respect, Gaya, 
like Monte Oasino, is a perfect mine of 
national histor^r during at least 4 cen- 
turies ; and it is much to be desired 
that some competent peorson would 
publish a complete analysis of its trea- 
sures, — a task which the admirable 
classed catalogues of Padre Bossi, the 
arohiyist, wo^d materially facilitate. 
The oolleotion commences with a di- 
ploma of 840, in which Badelchi, 
riince of Beneyentum, assigns to the 
Abbot of Santa Sofia some property 
which had been forfeited to him by a 
rebel. Two are diplomas of the Guai- 
mail, princes of Salerno, with their 
eiBgles still perfiect on the seals, though 
they date from the 9th and 11th cen- 
turies. Another, dated 1120, with a 
golden seal, is a diploma of King Roger 
of Sicily, granting to this monastery 
several lands in the island of Sicily, 
with some Saraoenio and Christian 
slaves. Another is a diploma of Bald- 
win YI., King of Jerusalem, granting 
the freedom of navigation to the sA»p# 
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of the monastery. The Bulls date from 
the year 500, and include several which 
are inedited. The judicial documenta 
afford a very curious insight into the 
domestic and social habits of the mid- 
dle ages, particularly those of the Lom- 
bard period. Among them may be 
mentioned the celebrated example of 
the morgengiMbe of 793, or the deed 
of gifl by which the husband assigned 
a part of his property to his wile on 
the morning after marriage ; a curious 
deed of 844, by which the seducer, who 
was unable to pay the fine imposed on 
him, is handea over to the damsel as 
security for the payment; and the 
deed of conveyance by the stick (jmt 
JkHenC), In addition to these the 
fiunily, municipal, and ecclesiastical 
registers, and other documents of a 
\octl chmcter, are of inestimable value 
as illustratine the civio history and to* 
pography of the kingdom. Giannoneand 
other writers availed themselves laigely 
of these materials, and Filangieri com- 
posed within the monastery his funous 
work on the Science of Legislation. 

The Library was formerly rich in 
rare and curious MSS., but many have 
been stolen or dispersed. At present 
the collection contains about 60 MSS. 
ranging from the 7th to the 14th oent. 
The Codeat Legum Longobardormm, 
dated 1004^ contains a more oomplete 
digest of Lombard law than any other 
in existence. The illuminated Biblee 
are of great beauty, and a Collection of 
Prayers is enriched with exquisite mi- 
niatures by Beato AngHieo da Fietde. 
Another treasure of great value is the 
MS. LaHn VtUgaie, which every bibli- 
cal scholar will regard with attentive 
interest. It is a quarto MS. of the 
Old and New Testaments, of the text 
of St. Jerome, after the reading of Ida- 
cius dams (Yigilius), who was Bishop 
of Thapsus at the end of the 5th cent. 
It IB beautifully written on vellum, in 
small cursive character, with three co- 
lumns in a page and no divisions be- 
tween the words, except an occasional 
fiill point at the end of the sentences. 
At the suggestion of Cardinal Mai, who 
consideredit as old as the 7th oent. at 
the latest, Leo XII. ordered an exact 
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transcript to be made of it for the Ya- 
tioan Library. The MS. was first de- 
scribed by the Abb^ Rozan ; it has since 
been noticed by Cardinal Wiseman, who 
supposes, from the dogmatic manner in 
which erery argument in fayour of the 
dirinity of Ghnst is urged by the copy- 
ist, that it was written during the 
Arisn oontrorersy. The copyist has 
introduced these arguments in mar- 
ginal notes, written in such minute 
character, that some of them are ille- 

S'ble without the aid of a lens. The 
!S. is relied upon as an authority by 
Wiseman and otW recent advocates of 
the authentidW of the yerse of the 
First Epistle General of John, called 
'* the yerse of the three heayenly wit- 
nesses." The question at issue on this 
verse, so learnedly argued by Person, 
Burgess, Turton, Mill, and other Eng- 
lish scholars, is whether the yerse was 
ever written by the Apostle John, or 
whether it found its way into the MS. 
of the latin Vul^pate from a marginal 
SchoUon; since it does not appear 
either in the text or margin of any 
Oieek MS. down to the 16th cent., and 
only in two of the whole 161 Qreek 
MSiS. of the Scriptures which are now 
Imown to exist. The yersum of Cava 
contains this verse. As, however, 
it omits from the fourth verse of the 
context the words — kie ui metoria qum 
mmcU nmnduMt and transfers the 8th 
verse befora the 7th, we quote* the 
entire passage. It will be found in our 
version as 1 John v. 4, 6,6^7,8. Quo- 
mam homna quod natmm eti es l)«o 

vineii immdmm, Fidet nra. QttU eH 
amtem qui vincit mmndum uiii qui credit 

quia IhtfiliuM Dei est. hie ett qui venU 

per aquam et eanguinem et ^pm 7& X^#. 
St non i» aqua solum $ed «» aqua et 

eanguine et apu, Spvritut eat qui testi- 

Hoaiur qam Ihs est Veritas, Quia tree 
sunt qui testknouiumdamt in terra, 8pi- 
ritus et aqua et sanguis, et hii kumum 

sunt in X^« Jhu, JBt tree sunt qui tes- 
timonium dicunt in eoUo, Pater . ver- 

hum , et sps , et hii tree humum sunt. 
To the latter verse the copyirt has 



added the following marginal note 
against the Arians : Audiet hoe Arius 
et eeteri, — ^The early printed books 
amount to about 600. Among them is 
Gerson De Passionibus Animi, Mentz, 
1467; the Biblia LaHna Vulgata, 
Venice, in folio, 1467 ; the Editio prin- 
ceps of £u8ebiu8*8 Ilistoria, printed in 
Gk>thic type about 1470, of PoUtian's 
translation of Herodian Sistoriarum, 
Rome, 1493 ; of Thomas )k Kempis' De 
Iroitatione Christi, printed by Gunther 
Zainer ; the folio Juvenal of 1478, and 
the Tibullus of 1488. Salvator Rosa is 
said to have resided, at Oava, and to 
have embodied many of its scenes in 
his best pictures. Of the numerous 
beautiful rides that there are round 
Oava, we shall only mention, 1. The 
ride from the hotel to the monastery 
of la IHnitd, which falls eventually 
into the usual road to it. 2. The ride 
to the summit of Monte Imestra: the 
last part of the path must be made on 
foot. 3. The ride to the viUage of S, 
Lueia. 4. The ride to the top of the 
hUl of S. lAberatorey which commands 
at once the bay of Salerno and the 
valley of Vietri and Oava with aU their 
villages ; and the descent thence on the 
Salerno side. 

'Srom the monastery of La TrinitiL 
thera is a mule-track commanding fine 
views, which crosses the summit of 
Capo <r Orso^ and descends by S, Maria 
delT Awocata to Maiori, 

Leaving Oava for Salerno, we de- 
scend the vall^ for about 3 m. 
through exceedingly fine scenery, the 
road running by the side of a ravine 
with a torrent, and the village of Mo- 
Una at the bottom, till it reac^ Vietri. 
An aqueduct crosses the whole breadth 
of the ravine. 

ViBTBZ (5000 Inhab.), beautifiiUy 
situated at the extremity of the valley, 
on the Gulf of Salerno. The road 
passes throuffh the town by a long 
street; in the ravine below it are 
several villas situated amidst the pic- 
turesque scenery of the valley. Just 
before entering the town, the new road 
of the Oostiera to Amalfi branches off 
on the rt, crossing the deep ravine by 
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a hancUome bridge on a doable tier 
of arches. The high road proceeds 
round the base of the mountain, idong 
the ooast of the gul( to 



SALBSNO. 

Iim .-—The ViHoritt, good ;— another 
yerj fiur on the quay near to the sea 
shore. Oarriages will always be found 
in readiness on the arriral <^ the trains 
at Cava to proceed to Salerno, &re 5 or 
6 oariini ; as well as for Amalfiand Pes- 
turn, &res 8 and 5 piasfcres. 

Salerno (16,000 Inhab.) is beantifillly 
situated at the N. extremity of the 
gulf to which it gires name, partly on 
the slopes of the S. Apennines which 



protect it on the N. and E., and partly 
on the skirts of the fertile plain whii£ 
forms the onrye of the gul£ 

It is an archiepiscop^ city, the capi- 
tal of Frimeifalo atra^ and the resi- 
dence of a large number of the nobility 
of the principality. The sodety during 
the summer season is said to be agree- 
able^ and there is a good theatre. The 
trayeUer who happens to risit it during 
the September fiiir will see a great 
display of cattie and a singular ooUeetion 
of costumes. 

. GPhe old city is irregulariy and badly 
built, and its nanow and dirty streets 
ware inconyenient until the construc- 
tion of the Marina, which is 1 m. long. 

The CMIeclraZ alone remains toman 
the importance of Salerno in the middle 
ages ; out it has been so much altered 
in recent times that its charseteristio 
ardiiteoture has been destroyed. It 
was founded and dedicated to St. Mat- 
thew in 10B4, by Robert Quiscard, who 
plundered Pnstum of its bas-reliefe, its 
columns of yerde-antique and other 
ornaments, in order to embellish it. 
The quadrangle is surrounded by a 
peristyle of ancient columns, part of the 
spoils of Pastum. In the centre for- 
merly stood a granite basin, now in the 
ViUaBeale at Naples. Bound the en- 



doeure are 14 ancient sarcophagi, oon- 
yerted by the Normans ana their suc- 
cessors into Christian sepukdires. The 
bronse doors were erected by Landolfo 
Butromile^ in 1099. The interior, mo- 
demised and whitewashed, is more re- 
markable for its Orypt and its historical 
tombs than for its architecture. The 
ToxBa include those, among others, of 
Sion.Oi.iTA, the second wife of Robert 
Ghiiscard; RoosK Bubsa, their son; 
DuKS William, the son of Roger 
Bursa, at whose death the direct line of 
the Norman dukes became extinct i and 
Gregory YII., Hildbb&avd, who died 
here in 1085, the guest of Robert Guis- 
card, who suryiyed him only two 
months. His last words commemo* 
rate his perseention by the Bmperor 
Henry IV. : DUexi jtutiUam et odM 
imq miai em; proptmva mortar i» 0si- 
Uo, His tomo was restored in 1578 
by the Archbishop Oolonna, who wrote 
an inscription for it : on opening the 
yanlt, the body of the Pope is said to 
haye been found periect, and still 
dothed in the pontifical robes. 

The two pulpits and the arohhishop'tf 
throne^ which are said to haye been 
executed by order of John of Procida) 
are fine examples of the rich mosaic 
work which was introduced into Italy 
b^ Greek artists. The crypt, which is 
ndh in ornament and mosaics, contains 
X\MhodfitfiheS9amg9UH 8t. Matthew, 
which is said to haye been brought here 
from the Bast in 980. It contains also 
the tomb of Maxoasbt of Av^ou, 
Queen of Charies Duraxso and the 
mother of I<adi«lans and Joanna IL 
The altar of St. Matthew and the Con* 
fessionals are the work of Domtmeo 
Skmtama, The three antique saroo- 
phagi in the ch. are singular ornaments 
for a religious edifice, and for the tombs 
of Christian prelates. , Two of them, 
containing the bodies of archbishops of 
Salerno, represent the Triumphs of 
Bacchus and Ariadne ; the third, which 
now forms the base of a monument 
erected in the last cent, to another 
archbishop, r e pre se nts the Bape of 
Pkoserpine. 

Then are many other ohs. in Salerno, 
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but tboy oontain nothing worthy of 
obMrration. In the Archbishop's 
stable are six oolumns, said to have 
been brought finom FflBstum. 

Salerno became a Roman colony 
under the empire, and was celebrated 
hj the Latin poets for the beauty of its 
situation. In the histoiy of the middle 
ages, it occupies a prominent place as 
the only port which the princes of Be- 
neyento possessed on the S. coast of 
Italy, and which they often made their 
permanent residence. 

After the break-up of the Duchy of 
Bsnerento, Salomo had its own I^m- 
bard princes down to the middle of the 
11th cent, when, after a siege of 8 
months, it was captured by Bobert 
Gtuscard, who was wounded in the 
breast during the attack. From 'this 
period it became one of the seats of 
the Norman goremment. The Parlia- 
ment of Barons, by which Roger was 
dedarad King of Naples and Sicily, was 
held within its walls m 1180. In 1193, 
during the long war betwem Tan- 
cred and Henry VI, Henrr had left 
the empeis Oonstance, the daughter of 
King Roger, at Salemo, while he re- 
turned to Qennany ; but Tancred, in 
his absence, gained so many advantages 
orer the forces left behind, that the 
people of Salemo, to ingratiate them- 
selTes with the king, deUyered the em- 
press into his hands. Tancred, who 
was her nephew, immediately sent her 
with all honour to Gtermany ; but the 
Smperor, while appreciating this act of 
thenng, punished the SsJamitans for 
their breach of faith by razing their 
city to the ground. The princes of the 
house of Suabia restored the town in 
the following cent* It was the birth- 
place of John of Prooida. 

The fame of Salemo in the middle 
ages was founded . diiefly by the School 
^ Medieimef to which it gare its name. 
Petrarch cidls it the Ibns Medieima, 
and S<. Thomas Aquinas mentions it as 
standing as pre-eminent in medicine as 
Paris was in science, or Bologna in 
law : — Porwtw •» tdoiUm, SaUnimm m 
medieimat Bommia m Ugib%»^ Aureli- 
fmmm tn anetoribut Jloruenmi. '*The 



treasures of Qrsoian medicine,*' says 
Gibbon, "had been communicated to 
the Arabian colonies of Africa, Spain, 
and Sicily; and in the intercourse of 
peace and war, a spark of knowledge 
had been kindled and cherished at 
Salemo, an illustrious city in which the 
men were honest and the women 
beautiful." The maxims of the School 
of Salemo were abridged in a string of 
aphorisms in Leonine verses of the 12th 
cent., and dedicated to the Rex AmqIo- 
rwift Edward the Confessor. As a speci- 
men of this work we give the following 
eulogium of the yirtues of sage tea : — 

Cur morfatar hdhao, cni islvla cresclt ia bortof 
Contra vlin mortis noo eat HMdlcanMtn In hortis ? 
Salvia lalvatrix, DatnnB concUlatriz, 
Salvia oum mta faciant tibi pocala tuta. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that the Salemian doctors confined their 
prescriptions to these preparations of 
simples, or that their remedies were 
always of the same sort. Tlie following 
is of a totally different character, and 
was no doubt more frequently fol« 
lowed: — 



81 noctama tiU nooeat potatlo vlnl. 

Bat tor mane bflMS Iterom, et ftierit aiedlolna. 

The school attained its crsatest- cele- 
brity in the 12th cent. No person was 
allowed to praotiM medicine in the 
kingdom who had not been eiaminnd 
by this coll^. Proofs of legitimacy, 
and of having studied medicine for 
seven yean, were required from the osn« 
didates. The examination was publict 
and consisted of expositions of Cblen, 
Hippocratee, and Avioenna ; and after 
the examinations, the graduate was to 
practise for one year under a physioiBn. 
Surgeons were to attend the medical 
course for a year previous to examina- 
tion, and no druggist was allowed to 
dispense medicines unless he had re- 
ceived a certificate frcon the coU^ge. 

The port of Sslemo was commenced 
in 1260, by Manfred, who commissioned 
John of Prooida to superintend the 
work. In 1818 it was completed by 
King Robert, but it is now almost filled 
up with sand. 

Some of the publio buildings, among 
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which is the Falaoe of the Intendente, 
are remarkable for their arohitecture. 

The lofbj hill which rises immediately 
above the city is crowned by the ex- 
tensive ruins of the OUadelf before 
which Robert Guiscard received his 
wound. The reader of Boccaccio will 
recollect that it is also the tfcene of the 
secret nuptials and tragical death of 
Sigismonda and Guiscardo, the one the 
daughter and the other the page of 
Tancred. 

From S&lemo excursions may be 
made to Puestum, Amalfi, and Sorrento. 
The routes by which the two latter 
places may be reached have. been de- 
scribed in our account of Amalfi. An 
excursion can also be made to Avellino 
(Bte. 148), and thence either return to 
Naples by Monteforte, or proceed to 
Benevento by Monteearohio (Bte. 146). 



PjBSTUIC. 

Of all the objects that lie within the 
compass of an Excursion finom Naples, 
Psstum is perhi^ the most interest- 
ing. A journey to the South of Ital^ 
can hardly be considered complete if 
Pttstnm lias not been visited. 

By the aid of the railway it is now 
easy to visit Pestum firom Naples. The 
best mode is to go to Cava, where 
there is a good Jims hj an afternoon 
train, thence by a carriage to Salerno, 
and sleep there on the fint night ; on 
the second' day to take a carriage to 
PflBstum, return to Salerno, or even to 
Oava, in time for the last train for 
Napkis, or sleep at Cava or Salsmo, 
and return on the third day to 
Naples b^ the same route, or vary it 
by combming the excursion with one 
to Amalfi and Sorrento. If Cava and 
Salerno have not been visited before, 
by goiiw to Nooera bv an early train 
there wiU be time on the 1st day to see 
the Oh. of S. Maria Maggiore^ the 



Monastery at Cava (p. 262), and the 
Cathedral at Salerno. The cost of a 
carriage with 2 horses from Cava to 
Salerno is 6 carlini. levellers who 
are pressed for time, and wish to have 
a brief sight of the Temples, can per- 
form the journey in a single day, start- 
ing by the earliest train to Cava, and 
posting thence to Psestum and back. 
Psestum can also be reached in a day 
from Cava, where carriages may be hired 
for the excursion. In this way the tra- 
veller can also return in time for the 
last train to Naples. 

The road from Salerno through Bat- 
tipaglia to Psstum is charged 4| posts, 
the real distance about 24 ISng. m., and 
is performed in firom 8| to 4^ hours : 
fare of a good roomy carrisge 4 to 6 
scudi, and 1 for buonamano. From 
Eboli to PsDstum, by Persano, there is 
a road of 14 m. 

On leaving Salerno the high-road 
to Calabria (Bte. 155) is followed as 
&r as Bata^agUot a small village on 
the Tusdano, where the branch-rtSid to 
Psstum diverges on the rt Hie route 
now lies across the unhealthy plain be- 
tween the Tusciano and the Sele, This 
river, the 8Uarmt, was formerly crossed 
by a bridge constructed by Murat, but 
destroyed by the floods ; it must there- 
fore be passed in a iSarry-boat, a pro- 
cess which often causes a detentiou of 
half an hour. When increased by the 
rains, considerable inconvenience arises 
firom the impossibflity of conveying a 
carriage across in the boat ; in this case 
travelers must endeavour to procure 
some means of conveyance on the other 
side of the river, or walk a distance of 
4 miles. 

The 8Uar%t was celebrated in ancient 
times for its calcareous incrustations : 

Nunc Silanis qaos imtett aqnis. qpo gnxslts 



Duritiem Upldmn mersU loolescera nunls. 

SiL. Itax- viil ua. 

la flnmfne Sllaro ultra SairoDtam, non vlr> 
galu modo inuneiM, ▼•mm et foUa lapidescont. 

— PUITT. 

On the plain between this river and 
PsDstum Orassus defeated the army of 
Spartaeus. Near its banks in the 15th 
k2 
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Ground Plan of the Ruins of P^cstum mi 1855. 
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oent. a battle was fought between the 
reb€Alioiu Barons and the troops of 
Ferdinand I., when the latter were de- 
feated. N. of Ihe junction of the Oslore 
with the Sele, and between the two 
rivers, is the Royal Hunting-ground of 
FersoHo, backed by the range of Monte 
Albumo. It is do m. in circumference, 
and contains a villa residence. 

After passing the Sele, prettily placed 
on the hills to the E. is seen Capaccio 
Vecchio, Its ancient Cathedral is almost 
the only building remaining. Higher up 
the hiU is Capaedo Nuovo^ a thriyin^ 
▼illaee, where the inhabitants remOTed 
as a healthier spot. Soon after we dis- 
cover the Temples. The plain extending 
from Battipaglia to Pestum is tenanted 
by wild horses, buffaloes, swine and 
sheep, guarded by fierce dogs. The 
8aUo, which formerly flowed by the 
walls of the city, is now choked with 
sand and calcareous deposits, and it 
overflows the plain, formine stagnant 
TOols, the resort of herds of buffiiloes. 
But within these 10 years cultivation 
has been creeping over the waste tract, 
owing chiefly to the industry of the 
inhab. of Oapaccio Nuovo. 

The origin of PjBBTinc, or PoesiDOiriA 
as it was called previous to the Boman 
conquest, has been attributed by some 
antiquaries to the Phosnidans, and to 
the Etruscans by others ; while many 
have endeavourea to assign to it a more 
remote origin stilL Yet the only his- 
torical account we have of its origin 
from Strabo is, that it was founded by 
a colony from S^baris, probably when 
that city was in its highest pro6p«ritv. 
Strabo adds that it was originally 
founded dose to the shore, whence it 
was afterwards removed inland. Its 
foundation must have taken place at 
least B.C. 600, for it was a flourishinff 
colony when the Phocnans founded 
VeUa in the reign of Cyrus, about 540 
B.O., since Herodotus tdls us that they 
employed a Posidonian as the arohitect 
of tneir cifr. Afterthedefeat of Pyrrhus, 
B.o. 278, Posidonia shared the &te of 
all the possessions of the Lucanians, 
and became a Roman colony under the 
name of P.c8TUH. Athsiunis tells us 



that the Posidoniitns, after the loss of 
their independence, and the abolition of 
their Qreek customs, assembled amiuaUy 
at a solemn festival to revive the recol- 
lection, and weep in common over the 
loss. Of their suppressed rites and lan- 
guage. PflBstum soon declined in im- 
portance as a Roman colony. It is 
indeed scarcely mentioned from this 
period to the era of the Latin poets. In 
the time of Strabo the atmosphere was 
already contaminated by malaria, and, 
as the population diminished, the culti- 
vated plam gradually became converted 
into marsh-lands. The fidl of the Roman 
empire hastened the ruin of the ci(^. 
It was one of the first cities in S. Italy 
which embraced Christianity. The Sara- 
cens destroyed it in the 9th oent. The 
few remainmg inhabitants, aooompanied 
by their bishop, took refoge in the hills, 
and there founded the town of Capaccio 
Yecchio. Since that time the site has 
remained imoconpied. The ruins were 
despoiled by Robert Guiscard, to 
construct and enrich the Cathedral of 
Salerno. 

TheoNCMfi^ WaU$ of the city, built 
of large masses of travertme, are still 
erect throughout their entiro circum- 
ference. They form an irregular pen- 
tagon, 2|^ m. in circuit, and are in 
many places 12 ft. high. Remains of 8 
towers and 4 gateways may be traced ; 
the B. gateway is almost peifect, and 
its arch, nearly 60 ft. high, is entire. 
Upon its keystones are the vestiges of 
two bas-reliefe, representing a syren 
and a ddphin ; the style of sculpture 
in these raiefe, though much de&ced, 
has given rise to many conjectures 
on their origin. Some remains of the 
Aquedmet from the neighbouring moun- 
tains may be seen outside tlus gate- 
way, with some fragments of the pave- 
ment of the streets. From the con* 
struction of the walls, and especially 
of the gateway, it is evident that they 
are much mora recent than the temples. 
In approaching Pestum from Salerno, 
the area within its walls is entered by 
the N. eateway, outside which was a 
Kecropmis, where several tombs con- 
taining Qreek armour and vases have 
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been disoovered. One of the tombe re- 
oentlj opened has beautiful pointings 
on the wallB, representing the departure 
of warriors, but nothing was found in it 
but the head of a spear. 

The 2Vmp2ef. — These magnificent 
ruins are, with the exception of those of 
Athens, the most striking existinff re- 
cords of the genius and taste which in- 
spired the architects of Greece. It is 
remarkable that thej are not eren al- 
luded to by any ancient writer, although 
thej are doubtless the most venerable 
examples of classical architecture in 
Italy. The principal and most ancient 
of these temples is the central one of 
the three, known as the 

Temple of Neptune. — (Length of 
upper step of stylobate, 196 ft. 4 in. ; 
breadth, 78 ft. 10 in. ; height of columns, 
including capitals, 28 ft. 11 in.; dia- 
meter of columns at base, 6 fit. 10 in. ; 
number of flutings, 24; entablature, 
12 ft. 2 in. Cella: length, 90 ft.; 
breadth, 43 ft. 4 in. Columns of the 
oella: height, including M^itals, 19 ft. 
9 in. ; diameter at hue, 4 ft. 8 in. ; 
nlmiber of flutings, lower nnge, 20; 
upper range, 16.) This temple, which 
is ooeral with the earliest period of the 
Oredaa emigration to the South of 
Italy, ** possesses,*' sajs Mr. Wilkins, 
"all the grand characteristics of that 
pre-eminent style of architecture. So- 
lidity, combined with simplicity and 
moe, distinguish it from the other 
buildings. . . Low columns with 
a great diminution of the shafts, bold 
projeoting capitals, a massive entabU' 
tore, and triglyphs placed at the angles 
of the soophonis, are strong presumptiye 
proofe of its great antiquity ; the shafts 
of the oolnmns diminish in a straight 
line from the base to the top, although 
at first si^ht they have the appearance of 
swelling m the middle." This deception 
18 causeid by the decay of the stone in 
the lower part of the shafts. The tem- 
ple of Neptune was hypsthral, or con- 
structed with a ceUa open to the sky ; 
not a single column is wanting, and the 
entablature and pediments are nearly 
entire. The building consists of two 
peristyles, separated by a wall; the 



outer peristyle has 6 columns in each 
front, and 12 in each flank exclusive of 
those at the angles; upon these 36 
columns rest an architrave and frieze. 
The stylobate is a parallelogram of 3 
steps ; 6 other steps gave access to the 
cella, the floor of which is nearly 5 feet 
above the level of that of the peri- 
styles. Part of the wall of the pro- 
naos, in which the staircase was in- 
serted, is still traceable in the 8.E. 
angle of the cella, which was separated 
into three divisions by stories of smaller 
columns divided by a simple archi- 
trave; all the columns of the lower 
file, 14 on each side, still remain, and 
7 of the upper— 4 on the S. and 3 on 
the N. side. The stone of which the 
temple is constructed is Travertine, a 
calcareous deposit, which forms the sur- 
face of the plain : it is similar to the 
stone so generally used at Borne in the 
Coliseum, St. Peter*s, &c., and is full of 
petrified reeds and other aquatic plants, 
from the appearance of several oolunms, 
the entire edifice was covered with 
stucco, and painted, by which the 
cavities of the stone were concealed. 

The Basilica^ nearer to the S. gate and 
to the Silarus. (Length of upper step 
of stylobate, 179 ft. 9 in.; breadth, 
80 ft.; height of columns, including 
capitals, 21 ft. ; diameter at base, 4 ft. 
9 m. ; number of flutings, 20.) — The 
second temple in point of size and im- 
portance is generally called the Baailicai 
although it by no means corresponds 
with the usual construction of such an 
edifice. It is pseudo-dipteral (wanting 
the interior range of columns), and 
difflars from every other building known, 
by having 9 columns in each front. Mr. 
Wilkins considers that this building is 
coeval with the Temple of Ceres ; and 
that both exhibit a departure from the 
simple style of ancient architecture. The 
temple has a peristyle of 60 columns, 
baring 9 in the fronts, and 16 in the 
flanks. The interior is dirided into two 
parts by a ranffe of columns parallel to 
the sides, of which only 3 remain ; the 
flrst of these is supported by 2 steps, 
which have been considered conclusive 
evidence of the existence of a cella. Of 
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i\\6 entablature, the architraTe alone 
remains, with some enudl fragmentB of 
the friexe; the pediments We alto- 
gether disappeared. Among the pecu- 
liarities of this edifice it may be men- 
tioned that the shafts of the columns 
diminish from base to top in a curve ; 
the capitals difier from those of any 
known temple, both in the form of the 
OTolo and the necking below it ; the ! 
lower part of the ovolo is generally ' 
ornamented with sculpture, and the 
ant» of the pronaos diminish like the 
columns, and have a singular project- 
ing capitaL The existence of a oislla, 
and the division of the building into 
two parts, are regarded as satisfactory 
proott that this edifice was neither a 
iMtsilica nor an atrium, but a temple, 
dedicated probably to two divinities. 
This edifice is also built of travertin. 

7}tmple of Vetta, sometimes called 
the liti^U of Ceret (Length of the 
upper step of stylobate, 107 ft. 10 in. ; 
breadth, 47 ft. 7 in. ; height of columns, ' 
including capitals, 20 ft. 4 in. ; diameter | 
at base, 4 ft. 2 in. ; number of fiutings, ^ 
20 i number of fiutings in columns of 
pronaos, 24 ; supposed width of ceUa, ' 
25 fl^). — This is the smallest temple, 
and the nearest to the Salerno gate. It 
is bexastyle peripteral ; the peristole is 
composea or 34 columns, of which 6 
are in the fronts and 11 in the flanks, 
exdnsive of the angles. Of the enta- 
blature, the arohitrave alone is entire ; 
the W. pediment remains, and part of 
the E., with a fragment of the friese. 
Within the peristyle it seems to have 
contained an open vestibule, a oeUa, 
and a sanctuaiy. The ehafte of the 
^columns of the peristyle diminish in a 
straight line; the intervals an Htde 
more than a diameter ; the mouldings 
of the upper part, and the triglyphs, 
'with one exoepiion in the oentre of the 
E. front, have all disappesred in con- 
sequence of the scalinff of the sandstone 
of which they are buSt. The columns 
of the vestibule diflbr from those of the 
peristyle in the number of their flut- 
mgs, and by having eirenlar bases ; but 
nothing remains of them beyond the 
bases of 4, and a small portion of the 



shafta. The walls of the oella are de- 
stroyed. 

** Approaching these temples from 
the solitary beach," says the author of 
* Notes on Naples,' " their huge dusky 
masses standing alone amidst their 
mountain wilderness, without a vestige 
nigh of any power (hat could have 
reared them, they look absolutely super- 
natural. Their grandeur, their gloom, 
their majesty — there is nothing like the 
scene on the wide eartli. . . . And thus 
are pr e ser v ed, for transmission to after 
generations, relics of the art and refine- 
ment and civilisation of bygone times, 
as sublime as Homer's verse : and fitly 
they stand amidst Homeric scenes. 
The l^rrhene waters wash their classic 
shores, and, blue and misty through 
the morning hace, lies the Syren isle of 
Leucosia off the Posidian point. Mi- 
nerva's forelsnd is athwart the sea; 
and, if Osoan tales are sooth, the Tro- 
jan hero landed here at the Posidoman 
port" 

ThB Amphiiheaire^ ^.—Between the 
Temples of Neptune and Yesta, there 
are traces of three buildings: the 
eastern was an Amphitheatre, as its 
form indioates ; the second is a pile of 
ruins, with a broken entablature, capi- 
tals, and pilasters, supposed to be tne 
remains of a Oinms or Tkeaire. A. 
Uttle W. of the Amphitheatre, marked 
by the inequality of the ground, are 
the ruins of another edifice, diaoovered 
in 1880, and supposed to be those of 
a Momtm building, to which the name 
of Temple of Peace has been given. 

PsBstum was celebrated br the Latin 
poets for the beauty and fragrsnce of 
Its roses, wliieh fiowered twice in the 
year:- 

Atqoe equldem, extremo nl Jam sub fine' U- 



VsU trabsBB, et tenls 

proram; 
Fonitan rt pliignea hortos qtue cara coleodi 
Omaret, canerero. biferlque rotaria Vmttt 
Viioii. Oeorg, rr. lie. 

Lenooaiamque petit, tepfcUqiie rosaria PaesU. 
ovro. Ifetam. xr. Tos. 

Propertius mentions them in a beautiful 
passage^ as an instance of mortsli^ :-^ 
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TIdl «eo odoitttl victank rotaite FmU 
Sob nutatino cocU Jacere nolo. 

JSl^. n-. 6, 69. 

AnsoniuB records their fimhness ttt sun- 
rise from personal obserration : — 

Vidi P»tUno gaodere ixMarla colta 
Exmriento novo roickU Lodfero. 

/dylLxiv. 

These roses have disappeared ; though 
a few plants may be round near tne 
ruins or the temples, flowering regularly 
in May, which Mr. Hogg states agree 
best with the JRoaa BorrerL (Linn. Tr. 
Tol. xii.) The yiolets of Pestum were 
also as celebrated as its roses. Martial 
oommemorates them in the same pas- 
sage with the honey of Hybla :— 

Aodet facando out cannlna mittere Nervs, 
PalUa doDSTlt gUndna Ooame tIM. 

Ptostano violas, et cana Ugnsto eoUno, 
HvbbttU apibas Oonica melU daUU 

Spigr, Uh. a. 2T. 

The aoanthus grows luxuriantly with- 
in the preoinots of the tempks and 
around them. 

It has been frequently stated that the 
ruins of PtBstum remained unknown 
untQ late in the last cent. The ab- 
surdity of such a story may be esti- 
mated by the fact that tho town of 
Otsptuowy, where the bishop and his 
dergy resided, looks down upon the 
Temples j and that the only road afford- 
ing a oommunication between Salerno 
and the town of VtUlo and the district 
of the OUsmio, always passed by Pastum 
and dose to the rums. 

The spot where Mr. Hunt and his 
wife were murdered in 1824 is on the 
load to BboU. They had slept at that 
town, and his semmt had piaoed on a 
table near the window the contents of 
g-case, which were mounted in 



silTer, and Mrs. Hunt's jewels. A girl 
bdoneinff to the inn saw them, and 
spread the report that an Englishman, 
canyinff with him enormous treasures, 
was gomg to Pestum, upon which IS 
men set out firom Eboli, to intercept 
the spoiL Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, after 
Tinting the Temples, were returning in 
an open cal^he, when they were stopped 
about 8 m. from Pastum. Mr. Hunt 
at first showed some resistance, but his 



wife haying implored of him to sur- 
render at once, he stooped to take the 
dressing-case lying at the bottom of 
the carriage. One of the brigands, 
who was at the window of the carriage, 
fancying that Mr. Hunt was going to 
seize the pistols, instantly fired} the 
ball mortally wounded Mr. Hunt and 
his wife. Another of the brigands ex- 
claimed, **What have you done?" and 
the murderer coolly answered, **Cid 
ek' ifaUo ifatior These facts were 
brought out by the iudioial inyestiga- 
tion, the result of which was that 17 
out of the 18 robbers were identified 
by a shepherd boy, who witnessed the 
whole aftair while concealed in a thicket. 
These men were executed, and the 18th 
confessed on his death-beid. 

Near the Porhu Albwrmu, at the 
month of the Silarus, was the cdebrated 
Temple ereoted in honour of Juno Ar- 
giya, by Jason and the Argonauts : its 
situation is piaoed by Strabo on the L 
bank of the rxrer, and on the rt. by 
Pliny ; the best topogn^ihers coincide 
in the position assigned to it by Strabo. 



THX LUOAVIAJI 0018T. 

Trardlers derirons of extending their 
researches frniher S., along the shores 
of andent Lucania, will find a new 
road, connecting Salerno with Yallo, 
which will enable them to prolong 
thdr journey from Pastum. 

This road leayes Pastum, and pro- 
ceeds inland to the yillsge of Rriffiumo, 
Beyond it is Torduara* where a horse- 
path diyerges from the main road to 
A^ropoU, a fishing town piotuiesqudy 
ntuated in one of the last inlets ot the 
Gulf of Salerno. It was the rstreat of 
the Saracens after they were defeated 
at the Gkrigliano. 8. of it, beyond 
CtuUUabaU (4SM)0 Inhab.),iB the Fumta 
di LScotOf the S. promontory of the 
Gulf of Salemo, the PromotUorkm 
Foti dim m of the andents, on which the 
Bomans had sefenl yillas. The ielsnd 
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off this point still retains in the name 
of Lioosa its ancient name, Xtfueofio, 
so caUed from one of the Syrens. The 
country between Prignano and Vallo is 
thickly inter^MTsed with Tillages, and 
clothed with oak and chestnut-trees. 

The road, after leaving Torchiara, 
passes through the small Tillage of 
bolino, and crosses the Alento, the 
ancient HeUt^ called a noHUt amnu by 
Cicero ; it follows its 1. bank for a short 
distance, and passes below the village 
of Sala di GioL Near this is the Monte 
deUa Stella, supposed to mark the site 
of PeHUoj the capital of Lucania : on 
the summit sererat ruins are still Tisible. 

Yallo, about 20 m. from'Pestum, 
the capital of a district, is an agri- 
cultural town of 8000 Inhab. ; it con- 
tains little to interest the traTcUer except 
its scenery, and the places of dassioal 
interest in the neighbourhood. About 
2 m. from tiie mouth of the Alento, and 
8 m. from Yallo^ is a lofty insulated hill, 
caUed CatieUammare deUa JBruca, sup- 
poeed to mark the site of 

YXLIA, a colony founded by the 
Phocnans afker their CTacuation of Oor> 
sica (b.o. 640). It was fS»mons for the 
Eleatio school of philosophy, founded 
by Zeno the disaple of Parmenides. 
After it became a Roman colony, Paulus 
.ZBmiliuB was ordered there by his phy- 
aiotans, and deriTcd great boieflt from 
the air. Cicero frequently resided in it 
with his friends Tnibatius and Talna ; 
and Horace tells his friend Numenius 
Yala, that he was recommended bT his 
physician to Tisit it or Salerno for a 
disorder in his eyes : — 

QoflB sit byems Velbe, quod ooelnm. Yala, 

Sslerni, 
Qaomm bomtnum regio. et quails via; 



lioia mipeiTacaas Antonint. 

Bpiti.V. XT. 

On the summit of the hiU are ex- 
tensiTe remains of walls, built of poly- 
gonal masses of stone at the base, and 
cOTered with more recent superstruo- 
tuies of bxick : many of the bncks bear 
Ofeek characters. About 16 m. fur- 



ther down the coast is the promontory 
which stiU retuns, as the FutUa di 
PcUinuro, the name of the pilot of 
^neas, which the Cuouean Sibyl pro- 
mised that it should eternally preserve. 
A ruin between Pisciotta and the pro- 
montory still bears the name of the 
Sepolero di FaUimro : — 

Et lUtuent tumulom, et tumulo tolemnia 

mlitent: 
^temumque locus PaUnnri nomen babebiti 
jBn, VI, 380. 

The riTcrs Molpa and Mingardo fal 
into the sea on the E. side of this pro- 
montory. Not &r from the Molpa, the 
M»lflB9 of Pliny, are some ruins which 
are supposed to mark the site of a city 
foundeaby the Roman emimnts be- 
fore they removed to Amalfl u>age 261) « 
Near it is a cavern called La QroUa 
ddie 0$9e, from the number of bones 
which it oontains, and which Antonini, 
in his work on Lucania, regards as 
those of the seamen of the Roman fleet 
wrecked here on its return from Africa 
during Uie consulate of Cn«us Ser- 
vilina Cbpio and Sempronius Blnsus, 
B.O. 264^ a disaster wnioh compeUed 
Rome to renounce for a time the sove* 
reignty of the seas. Recent reseaiohes 
have shown that these bones belong 
chiefly to ruminating, animals. 

B^ond the Mii^;ardo is the vil- 
lage of Oamerota, and 10 m. E. of it 
tlw town of PoiiEOASTBo, which giTce 
the name to the Gull It has never 
recoTcred the sack it sustained frtym 
Barbarossa in 1644. It is supposed to 
stand upon the site of the aadent 
jPwmw or Buxetdmn, a colony from 
Bih^um, whose name is preserved by 
the MatemiOt a river that flows into tlie 
sea i m. W. of Polioastro. 8 m. S.B. 
of the latter town is Sapri, where 
several ruins and vestiges of a port are 
supposed to niark the site of the iSpfdnif 
of Herodotus, where the Sybarites set« 
tied after the destruction of their city. 

From Sapri a path of 12 m. falls into 
the high road to Calabria, near Lago- 
negro (Rfte. 166). 
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though shoTter than the former, is less 
agreeable, in eoneequenee of the deep 
sand which ooyen the plain of this side 
of YesuTius } it joins the former zoad 
at Palma, about 10 m. from Torre. 

4 m. NoiiA, an episcopal city, of 
12,500 Inhab., in the plain, still re- 
tains the name and site of one of the 
most ancient cities of Campania, famous 
for the resistance offered bj its fortress 
to Hannibal alter thebattle of Gamus : — 



III. 

^ 8ABV0, 7ALMA, VOLA. 

A branch of the Oaserta lUy., start- 
ing from the Canoello Stat., leads direct 
to Nola, which can therefore be easily 
yisited from Naples. But the traTelW 
who spends the summer at Castellam- 
mare or at Sorrento, by following a dif- 
ferent rte., may visit at the same time 
Samo and Fidma. From Sca&ti or 
from Pagani, to either of which he may 
go by rly., a road traverses the plain to 
Samo through the village of S. Valen- 
tino, whose oh., with its dostered cu- 
Slas, resembles a Turkish mosque. 
1858 a Roman villa of oonsiderable 
extent was disoovered between Soafitti 
and Samo, at a depth of only 8 or 4 ft. 
below the suifrce of the soiL 

7 m. Samo (frtmi Sca£iti), a fine hot 
rather unhealthy town, with 14,700 
Ii^iab., is crowned by the pioturesque 
ruin of its medueval castle, onoe the 
prineipal stronghold of its Count Fraa- 
oesoo Coppola, during the oonspiraoy of 
the barons against Ferdinand or Aragon, 
and now a £svouiite subiect for the 
pencil of the artist. It takes its name 
from the river Samo, which gushes 
from the rock on the N. of the town 
in a dear and abundant stream. Here 
Walter de Brienne, the son-in-law of 
Tancred, died a priioner in 1205, from 
the wounds received in his expedition 
against Frederick II. 'Between Samo 
and Palma are the remainsof the Roman 
aqueduct which supplied Naples and 
Jiisennm with the waters of the Sabbato 
<P««e77). 

4 m. PaJHM, prettily situated on a 
•hill oppoaite to Ottaiaao, on the lower 
elopes of the faillB that encircle Vesu- 
vius. Then is a large feudal mansion 
belonging to the iCing of Naples, 
aituatod at the foot of a wooded hill, 
on which are the ruins of an extensive 
castle. 

Theroute from Torre dell' Annunsiata 
through the village of Poggiomarino, 



. . PoBDO non nerrU NoU. 

Sil. JL VIII. MS. 

It was the place where Augustus died, 
A.D. 14. This event took place, ac- 
cording to Tadtus, in the same house 
and chamber in which his father Octa- 
vius had expired. Nola has supplied 
the museums of Europe with one of 
the most valuable classes of Fictile 
Yases of the Archaic period. These 
vases, known by the name of Nolano- 
Rgyptian, and m which there are three 
magnificent examples in the Museo- 
Borbonico, reeembls those of Corinth 
in their general character, and are sup- 
posed to have been introduced by the 
Corinthian potters, Eucheir and Eu- 
mmmos, who vrere brought into Italy 
hy Bemaratus about 600 years B.O. 
llie material of the Nolan vases is a 
pale ydlow day ; the figures aio in 
maroon, some of the accessories are 
marked with a crimson pigment, the 
inner maikmgs and details bein^r fro. 
quently piekra out with the point of 
a graver. Nola has also enriched 
the cabinets of numismatists with 
an immense quantity of coins, most 
of which bear the epigraph NOAAION, 
a suffident proof that the dty was 
founded by a €heek odony. The inte- 
resting inscription in the Oscaii lan- 
guage, known as the (Xpput JheUamu^ 
which was found near Atdla, is pre- 
served in the Museum of the Seminisry 
at Nola. In the 5th centy. Nola became 
celebrated for the introduction of church 
bells, which are said by Polydore Virgil 
and others to have bleen invented hj 
Panlinus, bishop of the dty. Ftom this 
dronmstance the diureh bell is supposed 
to have been called CboifMNM in low La- 
tinity, a name derived from the province 
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-of Campania, in which the city is situ- 
• ated. Kola was the birthplace of Otor- 
dano BrunOf the Domenican philo- 
sopher, who fled to England after he 
had become dissatisfied with his own 
church, and afterwards to Helmstadt, 
where he was protected by the Duke of 
Brunswick. On his return to Italy he 
was larrested at Padua, and burnt at 
the stake at Borne, in 1600, on tho 
charge of heresy and atheism. Two of 
his works, including his Tory rare Satire 
on Mythology, entitled Swiecio delta 
BetHa TVionfafUct were dedicated to 
Sir Philip Sidney. MerUano^ the 
sculptor, better known as CHovanni da 
Nola^ was also bom at Nola in 1478. 
From Kola a very agreeable excursion 
can be made to Ayellino (see p. 832), 
and from the latter to Salerno, through 
a picturesque country, the latter a jour- 
ney of 8 hrs^ 



Thx Pxstbict Ws8t of Kaplbs. 



POZSUOU, BALX, MISSNXnr, CUMJB, u- 
TBBirUX, PHUteBJBAK .FOLDS, AS- 
TBOHI, 1.AKB OF AONAKO, BTa 

The Tolcanio region which lies be- 
tween the Qnlf of Kaples and the Bay 
of Gkwta, botmded on the E. by the 
promontory of Posilipo, is the *'hal- 
krwed ground *' of classical Italy. 
There is scarcely a spot in the whole 
district which is not identified with the 
poetical mythology of Greece, or asso- 
ciated with some name familiar in the 
history of Bome. 

In erery part of the district, as in 
that which surrounds Yeeurius, some 
of the local antiquaries, especially Mar- 
torelli and Massocchi, see a permanent 
record of the Phoonician colonisation 
of these coasts, in the names of the 
cities, the lakes, the hills, the head- 
lands, and the islands which lie beyond 
them ; names which commemorate some 
local peculiarity. Thus, Puteoli is con- 



sidered to be derired from the Syriac 
*>inD P<rfiiZi, "contention" (rendered 
by the term "wrestlings" in the 8th 
Terse of the 30th chapter of Genesis) ; 
confirming the statement of Strabo that 
the fertility of the soil caused frequent 
struggles for its possession. ATomus 
is derived from jnip Evoran, " blind- 
ness, or darkness." Lucrinus, from 
Xy? Likeren^ " at the horn," or port, 
a term which explains the expression 
Kipas *n#c(ayoro, applied to it by Hesiod. 
Phlegra, and Phlegrnus, from nn^ K^D 
Ph€U Qiroh, " wonderful strife," % name 
appropriate to a tract which was the 
scene of the wars of the riants and the 
gods, which Polybius and Strabo haye 
recorded as one of the ancient traditions 
of the country. Cums, from %\10\p 
Komok^ " an derated place ;" a word 
constantly used in the Scriptures in the 
same sense. Baie, from HMS Boidh or 
BihJak^ a compound word, signifyinir, 
literally, "in it, God," or the "seat of 
deity." Bauli, from hvd Bool, *< the 
height." Misenum, from )t^D MMen, 
a " pointed rock." Elysium, from VPP 
-BZtft, "joy," or " rejoicing." Acheron, 
from IWy Aekar, « trouble," a word 
which occurs in the same sense in the 
7th chapter of Joshua. Litemum, frtnn 
nywh LUemok, "wUd fowl," for which 
the neighbouring woods were so frmnous 
that the Romans called them the SyUa 
OaUinaria. Prochyta, from TimD Pe- 
rocKolh^ " eruptions." Pithecusa, from 
B^K nn& Pe^AoA-owA, "open firo." 
Epomeus, from DHDH JSpeeAMn, "burn- 
ing coaL" CPyphsus, from HDKn ISf- 
ophe, " what is baked by fire." Arimos, 
the iv 'Apift^is of Homer, from which 
Yii^ derived his Inarime, from D^H 
Airim, " breaking forth." YesuTiua, 
from 3^3)ef \2 Vo Seveev, the place of 
flame ; or, more literally, " in it, flame." 
Hereulaneum, from K^p TVUTi Sorok 
KtUie, " pregnant with fbe." Pompeii, 
from n^D t»D PWmi^iiA, "the mouth 
of a burning frimace." Summanus, one 
of the surnames of Jupiter, perpetuated 
by the present Monte Somma, from 
|Oe^ Somman, ** the obscure," or " the 
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hhadj:* Stabia, from «|t^ Setepk or 
Sketch, '* the oyerflow/' or the " inun- 
ditecL" Suprentuxn, firom D^nn^lT 
Skyr j^tfAym, or " the Song of La- 
mentation," in alluBion to the plaintiTe 
song which the earlj poets assigned to 
the three daughters of the Adieloua. 
Oapri, from D^TDD Cephorim, or " the 
Tillages," a record of the two villages 
mentioned bj Strabo as having existed 
in times anterior to his own. 

The priesthood of the earliest Greek 
colonists took advantage of the mys- 
terious terrors inspired by the Tolcanio 
phenomena^ to engraft upon them the 
popular features of their mytholo|y. 
Hothhig was so calculated to excite 
the imagination of a' poetical people as 
the craters of the PhlegraanFulds. It 
was natural that the priests of Gunus 
should invest them witn a superstitious 
ohameter, and that the poete should 
borrow their imagery from them. Re- 
garding the subject in this light, we may 
TBOognise the sources of many of the 
fiiblM enshrined in the poetir of Qreece 
and Some The prie^ of Avemus, 
•pronouncing their oracles from the oaves 
and secret passages of the woods which 
dothed its banks, became the Cim- 
merians dwelling *mong the darkness 
of a sunless region. The contests of 
the first colonists for the possession of 
the soil, amidst the constant manifesta- 
tions of volcanic action, suggested the 
idea of the giants warring against the 
gods. The convulsions of Ischia typified 
the struggles of Typhcsus under the 
rocks of Inarime ; the lakes, the forests, 
the caverns, the mephitic vapottrs, the 
nocturnal fires, ana the subtenraneaa 
'murmurs of the continent supplied, in 
bH their variety, the well-known features 
of the (Grecian Hades. The craters of 
the district were peculiarly calculated 
to suggest the minuter fesiures of the 
Greeflnfemo. The fountains of heated 
water would sugsest the idea of the ever 
buminff Phlegeuion ; the smouldering 
fires ot the semi-extinct craters would 
suggest the horrors of Tartarus; the 
•oaves and tunnels of the mountains 
would represent the avenues of Orcus; 
while the brighter scenes of natural 



beauty, made more' beautiful by con- 
trast, would inspire the idea of Elysium. 
Thus the external features of the country 
engrafted on historical traditions be- 
came the source of the most popular 
febles of antiquity. 

The Italian antiquaries have endea- 
voured to define the actual scenes of the 
demonology of Homer, and to map the 
progress m ^neas through the mystic 
regions of the dead. But Homer in sJl 
his m^ological descriptions le^ the 
localities purposely undefined ; and al- 
though Virgil, blending the creations of 
his great master with the tradition of the 
Gumsean Sibyl and other local super- 
stitions, makes JSneas travel in person 
through the world of spirits, it is im- 
possiUe to suppose that ne intended to 
describe the actual features or topo- 
graphy of the scene. The localities 
have retained their andont names with 
scarcely any change, and will retain them 
for ever, associated with the legends of 
mythology, and the most glorious poetry 
which ever touched the heart of man. 

Independently of the charm irith 
which fable and poetry have thus in- 
vested the district, every bay and pro- 
montory on the coast is crowded with 
reminiscences of the greatest names in 
Roman history. The masters of the 
world vrere here content to share the 
possession of a single acre ; the orators 
and philosophers sought the luxuries 
of a residence in scenes which com- 
bined the beauties of nature with the 
refinements of aristocratio life ; and the 
patrician matrons of the empire did not 
disdain to share in the diasipatioDS of 
Bai«. What reflections are evoked by 
the mere mention of Hannibal, Soipio, 
Luoullus, Marius, Sylla, Pompey,ORisar, 
Brutus, Antony, Augustus, andAgrippa! 
What pictures crowd upon the memory 
by the recollection of Tiberius, Nero, 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius! And if 
we add to these the names of the men 
of letters whose memories still linger on 
the shores of Misenum' and Poailipo, 
we shall have to associate with Homer 
and with Virgil, the names of Pindar, 
C^cero^ Horace, Lucretius, livy, the 
two Plii^B, Martial, Seneca^ Phsedrus, 
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Atheneus, SQina Italicos, and StaiiuB. 
Last, but deareat to the Christiaa tra- 
Teller, of all the personal reminiaoeiices 
we shall mention, ia that of the great 
Apofltleof the Gentiles, who finiahed at 
Futeoli his long and perilous voyage 
£pom Gbsaiea^ aooompanied by St. 
Luke, by Aristarohus of Theasalonioa, 
and by other prisoners whom Agrippa 
had sent with them to Borne widat the 
care of the centurion Julius. At Futeoli, 
St. Paul was hospitably reoeived by his 
countrymen belonging to the T^rian 
quarter in that city, and remained with 
tnem a week before he went onwards to 
Borne. 

Carriages, — ^The hire of a carriage 
from Naples to the Lake of Fusaro, re- 
turning by Bais, is 4 piastres. The 
best p&n 18, after reaching Bagnoli by 
either of the Poeilipo roads, to driye 
through Foasuoli to the Arco Felice, 
Gums, and the Lake of Fusaro ; thence 
descend to Bais, and drive to. the 
Fisdna Mirabilia and to Minisoola;;.4Hid 
after taking some refreshment in a aiioall 
house commanding a fine view of- the 
opposite promontory of Misenum, re- 
turn to Bais, drive along the Lucrine 
Lake to the Sibyl's Gave on LakeAver- 
nus, and return along the shore to 
Fossnoli, whence, if t^ire is time, the 
Temple of Serapia and the Solfiitara 
may also be visited. To efleot this it 
will be necessary to start early. If a 
deerone be taken from Naples, his fee 
is 12 cariinL Oompetent persons may 
always be obtained at the prinoipid 
hotels : at Fossuoli the traveller will be 
assailed by numerous guides, who are 
perhaps better acquainted with the 
principal localities, and who may be 
hired for 6 or 8 caziim t Antonio del 
Giudioe, No. 1, one of them, is an ac- 
tive and intelligent guide. 

The old Boman road from Naples 
to Futeoli, called the Via JPtOsolana, 
or Via AHUmamOf proceeded through 
Antignano and II Yomero, to the point 
where the hOl is pierced by the Qrotta 
di Fosilipo. 'WW it reached that 
point it descended to Fuorigrotta, and 
proceeded thence over the Monti Len- 
oogei and Monte Olibano to Fozsuoli, 



where it joined the consular road called 
the Via CampanOt a branch of the 
Domitian Way from Borne to Mise- 
num. The ancient pavement can still 
be seen in some places. 

Between Bagnoli and Fossuoli there 
are evidences of the ohanffes in the rela- 
tive level of the sea and land on the 
shores of this bay. The ancient cliff, 
which ii of the older stratified volcanic 
tufa, is now separated from the sea by 
a low strip of land, composed of sub- 
marine deposits, containing shells of 
species which still exist in the Mediter- 
ranean. This deposit consists of hori- 
sontal beds of tufa containing imbedded 
fragments of pumice, obsidian, and 
trachyte, altematinff with beds of sea- 
roUed fragments and ferruginous sand, 
containing the marine shelLi. In these 
beds are idso fragments of mosaic pave- 
ments, and bones of animals, showing 
that they have been raised since the 
Boman times. In jpme places the sur- 
free of the deposit is 20 ft. above the 
preeent level of the sea; in others it is so 
low that it is n e c es s a ry to protect it by 
a wail, as the sea is now encroaching 
upon it : indeed, since the construction 
oi the new road, and the cuttings which 
it rendered necessary, very little of this 
deposit is to be seen. Mr. Babbage 
observed the wave-mark in the ancient 
diff at the height of 82 ft. above the 
present sea-levdi, and found the diff 
itself, along the line of that wave-mark, 
bored by hthodomi, the shells of which 
are still visible in ihe perforations they 
have drilled. 

The road to Fossuoli is very interest- 
ing. Beyond Bagnoli it cuts through 
the Monte Olibano, the '^Opos Bdbvf or 
the barren moontain, composed of the 
trachytic lava ejected by the ancient 
eruptions of the Solfatara, which recalls 
the lost dty of AlUba, of which so many 
silver coins have been discovered in the 
neighbourhood, and the site of which 
is supposed to have been covered by the 
eruption of 119a The lava of Olibano 
entered the sea with a front not less than 
a quarter of a mile broad, and upwards 
of 70 ft. high. It rests upon a thick 
deposit of scori« and ashes: the tra- 
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ohjtic Iats 18 exteiiBiTelj quarriad here 
for building stone, giving employment to 
■ereral hundred oonvicts. On the sum- 
mit of the hill mvy be seen the specus or 
watercourse of the Julian Aqueduct, 
which traversed the mountain in its 
passage firom Gapodimonte to Misenum. 



POZZUOLI. 

dceranL — On entering Pozzuoli, the 
-traveller will be beset by oioeroni and 
by dealera in antiquities. For years 
the town has enjoyed the lepntation 
'of manufacturing these articles, which 
are made with considerable skill, and 
are buried in dampearth to give them 
'the stains of age. The traveller should 
avoid nmking any purchases on the 
apot, however real the objects may ap- 
pear. 

PozsiroLT is situated ou a point of land 
formed by the older ixde^ of the distriot, 
on the N. shore of the gulf. Theeariiest 
Oumoan colonists caUed it Pmieolif a 
name subsequently changed into that 
of DieasarMa^ in testimony, as Festos 
tells us, of the just principles of its 
government: quod ea dMu qmomdam 
]nHiume rwabatwr. About 600 years 
before the Ohristian era, this Oumean 
colony was augmented by one ficom 
Samoa. Three centuries later, the Ro- 
mans made it the emporiam of their 
eastern commerce, and restored the 
name of FuteoU, In the Second Punic 
War, the city was fortified by the Consul 
Fabius, whom the Roman Senate had 
sent with 6000 men to defend it against 
Hannibal, which he did with success. 
After the Social War it beoamea Roman 
municdpium. Cicero describes it as a 
little Rome, putiUa Soma, and in one 
of his epistles to Atticus, caUs the 
neighbouring coast Fuieoltma H Cm- 
numa regno, Augustus made it a 
Roman colony. Nero save it the title 
of P^tteoU Angmta; Yespaaian added 
to this the epithet Flama, and rsetored 
'the roads of the district as an aoknow- 



ledgment of the support the city had 
given him against Qunia, which had 
embraced the cause of Y iteUius. Strabo 
describes it as being, in his time, a place 
of extensive commerce with Alexandria, 
a statement confirmed by numerous in- 
scriptions discovered in the t-own, and 
relating to the merchants trading with 
Asia Minor, S^ia, and Egypt. Two 
of these inscriptions are among the 
most important historical monuments 
foimd in Southern Italy. They are 
written in Greek capitals on two slabs, 
and are supposed to date from the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. The first 
is a letter from "the Tyrians dwell- 
ing in Puteoli" to the senate and 
people of '* Tpre, the metropolis of 
Phoenicia." The second is the senate's 
answer. The letter reminds the senate 
of the ancient superiority of the Tfrian 
station, or as we should now say the 
T^rian Fa4story at Puteoli, to the other 
stations in the city, both in magnificence 
and magnitude, it represents the dimi- 
nished number of its members, the tax 
imposed b^ the Roman government 
for permiBsion to reside^ the necessary 
expense of maintaining the sacrifices 
and worship of the paternal deities in 
the Temples, the oessaticm of fees firom 
navigators and merchants, the neglect 
of the station at Rome to contribute its 
share to the cost of the Puteoli esta- 
blishment, and the heavy tax recently 
laid upon it by the city in requiring the 
station to defray the expenses of the 
games of the Buthysia. The answtr of 
the senate requires the Roman station 
to pay the accustomed contribution. A 
&ot which may be gathered from this 
Tjrrian correspondence is that the Phcs- 
mdans had only two stations in Itafy, 
one at Puteoli and one at. Rome. St. 
Luke, therefore, in his nanrative of 
St. Paul's Toyage, could truly say that 
th^ found " brethren" in both cities. 

During the period of the Roman 
rule the ciU was freouented by the 
patricians of the capital on account of 
its mineral waters. The existing ruins 
prove that the city must have extended 
at that period nearly to the Solfatara. 
This prosperity was arrested by the &I1 
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of the Roman Empire. With the loei 
of its oommero? ttie city rapidlj de- 
cHned. In the 5th oent. it was plun- 
dered by Alario, Genseric and Totila ; 
and -vrhat they spared was destroyed 
by earthquakes or submerged by the 
subsidence of the land. In the 9ih 
cent, the Bukes of Benevento reduced 
the city once more to ruins ; in the 
10th it was seized by the Saracens; 
in the 11th, it suffered from the erup- 
tion of the Solfatara; in the 15th it 
was damaged by the earthquake of 
1456; in the 16th it was attacked 
by. the Turks. But shortly before 
this last invasion, a more fatu enemy, 
the eruption which formed the Monte 
NuoTo, had desolated the entire dis- 
trict, and the city, long infected with 
malaria in the summer season, had 
been abandoned by the bulk of its 
inhabitants. From this disaster Pos- 
suoli has ncTer reooTered. After the 
terror caused by the upheaTal of Monte 
Nuovo had somewhat subsided, Don 
Pedro de Toledo, in order to encourage 
the inhabitants to return to the &• 
■erted site, built the fortified mdaoe 
now used as the barracks, ana em- 
ployed the pupils of Baphael to deco- 
rate it with msooes, in imitation of 
those which had just been discoTcred 
in the tombs of the Via Consularis. 
The Tioeroy also induced his friend, the 
fn^i Andrea Doria, to occupy a Tilla 
m the town. But the results of these 
eiforts were merely temporary, and the 
imhealthiness of the site, irluch had so 
fatally decimated the French army 
mider D'Aubigny and Montpensier, 
deterred any attempt to revive Possuoli 
as a summer watering-place. At the 
present time it presents lew indications 
of its andent prosperity. Although 
still an episcopal see, and the chief 
town of a diitretto, its pop. is under 
12,000. Poazooli was the scene of the 
last debaucheries and miserable death 
of Sylla. Cicero in his Oration pro 
PlaneiOy tells us that, on landing 
at Puteoli flushed with the success of 
his Sicihan qunstorship, the idlers at 
the baths, instead of congratulating 
hi m on the briUtancj of his adminis- 



tration, were so ignorant of his honours 
that one of them asked him when he 
had left Borne? and what was the news 
there. Cui cum retpottdutem, me a pro- 
ffineia deoedere; etiam meherculeSf m- 
quUj ut opinor ex Africa. In the 12th 
centv. King Boeer, and in the 18th 
Frederick II.,re6ided here for the benefit 
of the waters. In the 15th centy. the 
Duke de Montpensier, tho viceroy of 
CharlesY III., died here after the capitu- 
lation of Atella, a prisoner on parole to 
GoFisalvo de Cordova (Oct. 5, 1495) ; 
and a few years afterwards his son was 
so overcome with grief at the sight of 
the tomb of his father, that he fell desd 
upon the spot. 

The CaOedraly dedicated to S. Pro- 
cuius, is the Boman Temple erected end 
dedicated by L. Calpumius to Augustus. 
The architect, as an inscription records, 
was L. Coooeius. The building still 
retains abundant evidence of its origin 
in its massive masonry of white marble, 
and in the 6 Corinthian columns built 
into one of the side walls. The bodies 
of S. Proculus, and of two other saints, 
are here preserved, and are the objects 
of especial Tenention. Besides the 
Duke de Mon^>ensier and his son. Per- 
ffoleei, the eminent composer, lies buried 
within its walls. 

The PioMza Maggiore contains a con- 
sular statue, bearmg the name of Q. 
Flamme MaieortnLe LoUiamtt ; it was 
found in 1704, without the head : the 
present one, although -antique, is a re- 
cent addition. The modem statue re- 
cords the publio services of the Bishop 
de Leon y Cardenas, viceroy of Sicily 
under Philip III. Th» Piokm delta 
JfuZoais supposed to occupy the site 
of the andent quay. In it was found, 
during Addison's visit in 1698, the 
marble pedestal with bas-reliefs of the 
14 cities of Asi% now in the Museo 
Borbonioot where are also the 5 Arabic 
inscriptions found in the waUs of some 
houses, recording the gratitude of the 
Saracens for the peaceml home which 
they enjoyed here in the 11th and 12th 



The Tetmple ^f Jmpiier Scrapie or 
Serapetm, reached by a Isne on the rt. 
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extremity of the towiL 
his account of the for- 



«t the W. 
Ealconi, in 
mation of Monte Nuoto in 1538, men- 
tions, among the effeots of the erup- 
tion, the retirement of the eea firom 
the shores of the Bay of Baias, and 
the appearance of two sprinn "in the 
ruins recently unoorered, the one of 
hot salt water in front of the house 
which was the queen's, the other of 
cold and tasteless water, on the shore 
nearer to the mountain." These ruins 
are those now known as the Serapeon. 
Don Pedro de Toledo, who built a 
palace after the eruption, on what was 
probably the site of ''the queen's 
house," made no attemj^t to uncoTOr 
the ruins, which after his death were 
foreotten. The site became overgr o wn 
wim trees and brushwood, so that in 
the laict cent, the buil<Ung was no 
longer to be seen. In 1760, when the 
Toledo Palace was conTerted into bar> 
racks, the upper pari of three columns 
were obserred projecting abo?e the soil, 
amidst the bushes which had so long 
concealed them. Charles III. gave 
orders that they should be dirintened. 
The result was the discoreiy of an edi- 
fice rich in costly marbles, and filled 
with such quantities of broken soulp- 
ture as to suggest the idea that it had 
been the general depositorT for the 
fragsMnts and ruins of all the temples 
in the dty when the heathen edifices 
were suppressed. This building, which 
has excited more interest among men 
of science than any other ruin in Italy, 
consists of a quadrilateral atrium sur- 
rounded with chambers, and a circular 
temple in the centre. The court is 140 ft. 
long and 122 wide ; the main entrance 
is in the S.W. side, which is next the sea, 
by a doorway of a central and 2 lateral 
passages, forming a sort of Testibule sup- 
ported by 6 pilasters. The court was 
surrounikd internally by a portico sup- 
ported by 48 columns, partly of marble 
and partly granite, beneath which were 
82 small chambers, of which 16 were 
entered from the court, and 16 from the 
outside, without any apparent commu- 
nication with the interior. The remains 
of stairs prore that they had an upper 



story. The chambers in the angles Of 
the N.B. side, are twice the sixe of the 
others; they have channels in their 
walls for tiie passage of water, and are 
surrounded by marble seats supported 
by dolphins. When first diBOorered 
they were lined with marble. Be- 
tween the two Large chambers the wall 
of the building is recessed, so as to 
form a semieiKmlar niche. In front of 
this was a pronaos of 6 Corinthian co* 
lumns and 2 pilasters, .which appear, 
from the broken sculpture founa near 
them, to have supported a richly deco- 
rated friese, and to have been the lofti- 
est portion of the edifice. Three of 
these columns are still erect ; they each 
are cut out of a single block of cipol- 
lino, 40ft. Sin. high; one of them is 
cracked nearly in &» centre^ the other 
two are entire. The three others liefiUlen 
in fragments on the ground. The court 
itself was paved with marble. Beneath it, 
at the depth of 6 ft., a more ancient pave- 
mentof mosaic has been diMWTered, with 
aohannel underneath it for carrying o£P 
the water of the springs. In the middle 
of the ooort was a oireular tample, 
ekmM. 8 ft. abore the floor of the 
court, and surrounded by a peristole 
of 16 Corinthian columns of African 
marble, which were ramored to deco- 
rate the theatre at the Palace of Ca- 
serta. Between the pedestals, which 
still remain, are snudl eyUndiical vases, 
with spiral flutings, which are supposed 
to have been usm to hold the lustral 
waters or the blood of the victims. It 
wiis entered by 4 fiichts of steps, facing 
the4 sides of the building ; two of them 
have bronie rings, for the purpose, 
it Ib supposed, of holding the animals 
used for the saogrificee. The pave- 
ment indmed towards the centre^ where 
there was a perforated stone for carry- 
ing off the olood. In this area was 
found a rectangular altar, with a chan- 
nel in the m& for the same purpose. 
In front of the Isrge columns or the 
pronaos were pedestals for statues, and 
smaller pedestab were placed between 
the columns of the portico. The build- 
ing, in all essential points, has an iden- 
ti^ of arrangement with the Iseon at 
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Pompeii, vad with the Senpeon at 
Alexandria, as it is described in the 
SUtoria JEeelenaHiea of Bufinus. In 
two inscriptions found on the pedes- 
tals in front of the oentral oolnmns of 
the pronaos, and relating to the resto- 
rations bj Marcus AureUus and Septi- 
mius Severus, the building Ib men- 
tioned as the .^Ides of Serapis, a term 
which occurs also in the Iseon at Pom- 

Sii. Other inscriptions were seen by 
artorelli and Paolini on the pilasters 
at the entrance, with the words Dmari 
saemm, Dusaris being the PhoBuioian 
Bacchus, the Osiris or Serapis of the 
Egyptians. In the semicircular niche 
was found the statue of Serapis now 
in the Museum. The Gbeek inscrip- 
tions in which the Tjnan merchants 
refer to the expense of maintaining 
their ** paternal worship in the Tem- 
ples," supply authentic evidence that 
the worship of the Egyptian divinity 
existed here as late as the 2nd oenty. 
In spite of these facts, and of the ez- 
istence of the Iseon at Pompeii, some 
antiquaries have questioned whether 
the Bgyptiaa worship was tolerated at 
this period, and have argued, from the 
channels for conveying water, that the 
building was a mere eetabhshment of 
Baths, forgetting the statements of 
Apuleius and Amobiuff, that water 
was as n e cessary as fire in the service 
of the Egyptian temples. 

The Phgtioal Cham^et of which the 
ruin presents so remarkable a memo- 
rial, have been the subject of even more 
disputes than the architectural charac- 
ter of the edifice. The three cipollino 
columns of the pronaos of the ceUa 
present a history of these changes in 
characters which every one, may read, 
and which no controversy can alter. 
This history comprises two distinct 
epodis, one of subsidence and submer- 
sion beneath the water of the sea, the 
other of elevation above its leveL The 
lower portion of the columns, for about 
12 ft. above the pedestals, hsis a smooth 
Bur&ce, but exhibiting at different 
heights distinct traces <tf ancient water 
marks. Above this portion, the co- 
lumns for about 9 ft. are perforated 



with holes, drilled deep into their sub- 
stance by the Uthodomua (the modiola 
lithophfl«;a of Lamarck), a species of 
boring bivalve shell still existing in the 
neighbouring sea. The upper half of 
the columns is uninjured, ezc^t by 
exposure to the weather and by the 
action of the waves. These appear- 
ances were at first attributed to an ele- 
vation of the sea above its present 
level, an hypothesis now known to be 
untenable, since all the changes on the 
shores of the Gulf of Naples have been 
proved to be local. Thrae is no doubt 
that the coast of the Bay of Bai» has 
undergone alternate changes of subsi- 
dence and elevation from the date of 
the foundation of this building. When 
the mosaic pavement we have men- 
tioned as existing 6 ft. beneath the 
present floor of the court was first 
formed, it is obvious that it must have 
been some feet above the level of the 
sea, a fact of which the existence of a 
channel beneath it for carrying off the 
water of the springs is an evidence. A 
subsidence must then have taken place, 
which rendered it necessary to lay 
down the existing pavement at a high^ 
leveL The inscriptions we have no- 
ticed prove that the building was in 
use in the reign of Septimius Severus. 
In less than 100 years after the death 
of this emperor, the heathen temples 
were suppressed on the conversion of 
Oonstantme, and there is little doubt 
that it was then entirely abandoned. 
After this event, the subsidence must 
have continued by successive move- 
ments until the lower part of the co- 
lumns was submerged, for the vrater 
marks belong evidently to different 
levels. In the 12th cent, the eruption 
of the Solfittara appears to have filled 
the court to the height of 12 ft. with 
scoritt and other ejected matter, which, 
as the ground sunk lower beneath the 
sea, preserved that portion of the co- 
lumns from the action of the lithodomL 
Hie subsidence continued until the 
columns were submerged to the height 
of 9 ft. above this volcanic deposit, and 
in that state they must have remained 
exposed to the action of the sea-water 
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for iMsrly tliree centuries and a half, 
while the upper half of the colunme 
projected above the water. This is 
proved by the immense number, the 
large size, and the depth of the perfo- 
rations bored by the lithodomi, the 
shells of which are still to be found at 
the bottom of many of the caTities, to- 
eetlier with others of existing species 
(chiefly aspecies of area), which haveoon- 
oealed thanselves in the same hollows. 
The Canonico Jorio has shown, by the 
eridenoe of municipal charters, that an 
elevation had commenced on the shores 
of Poxsuoli early in the 16th cent. 
This change appears to haye been local, 
for Ferrante JLoffredo, in his " Anti- 
chiUl di Pozxuolo," published in 1580, 
asserts that in 1530 a person coiild fish 
from the site now called the Circus or 
Stadium. From this statement, as 
Pio£Bssor Forbes has shown, we may 
infer that, immediately before the ap- 
pearance of Monte Nuoro, the sea 
washed the ancient diflfs which are now 
inland, on both sides of Postuoli, from 
the Ponta di Ck>roglio to the Luorine 
Lake. We may therofore aesien the 
date of the elevation which upheared 
this building and the low tract of sub- 
marine deposit on the west of Poxsuoli, 
.caUed La Starxa, to the earthquakes 
which preceded and accompanied the 
formation of Monte Nuoto in 1538. 
From the middle of the last cent., or 
at least frtmi 1780, the building has 
been again slowly sinking. Niccolini, 
in his **Bapporto," states that in 1807, 
•the pavement was perfectly dry in calm 
•vreather, and was never overflowed ex- 
cept during the prevalence of a strong 
gale frt>m the south; in 1822 it was 
covered twice ft^day by the slight tides 
wfailsh exist in the Gulf of Naples ; in 
1838 the depth of water at high tide 
Jiad inereasea 4 inches ; on the 9ih of 
April 1858, at high-water mark, and 
with scarcely a ripple on the surface of 
the sea without, it rose to the height of 
28 inches. From these observations, 
carefully made during a' period of 
16 years, he calculated that ttie ground 
was sinking at the rate of about a 
quarter of an inch annually. At the 



present time the floor is always covered 
with sea-water, which is affecting the 
sources of the mineral sprinp. On the 
whole, therefore, there is uttle doubt 
that the ground has sunk upwards of 
2 ft. during the last half cent. This 
gradual subsidence confirms Mr. Bab- 
bage*s conclusions — drawn from the 
calcareous incrustations formed by the 
hot springs on the walls of the build- 
ing, and from the ancient lines of the 
water-level at the base of tlio tliree 
columns, — that the original subsidence 
was not sudden, but slow and by suc- 
cessive movements. Sir Charles Lyell 
considers that when the mosaic pave- 
ment was constructed, the floor of the 
building must have stood about 12 ft. 
above the level of 1838 (or about 11^ ft. 
above the level of the sea), and that it 
had sunk about 19 ft. below tliat level 
before it was elevated by the eruption 
of Monte Nuovo. The Mineral Waters, 
which we have mentioned, are sup- 
posed to have their sources in the Sol- 
tttara. They are three in number; 
one of them is hot, the others cold. 
The hot spring is called the Aequa delT 
AntrOf boBause it issues from a small 
cavern. It is a bright, dear, and co- 
pious stream. The temperature is 
about 106* Fahr., but it varies slightly 
with the season. It contains carbonates 
of soda, lime, magnesia, and iron, sul- 
phates of soda and lime, and muriates 
of soda, lime, ma^esia, and alumina; 
carbonate of soda is in excess. It is in 
great repute, both for internal and exter- 
nal maladiwt Internally it is used with 
advantage in dyspepsia, gout, and vis- 
ceral obstructions ; externally, in rheu- 
matic affections, scrofula, and diseases 
of the skin. The cold sprines, called 
the Aogua d^ Lippoei^ and the Aepta 
MediOf contain very nearly the same 
mat.€irials as the Aequa delT Antra, with 
oarbonio add gas ; but in consequence 
of thdr low temperature, they are not 
so much used. The Aequa de* Lippoei 
is used in affections of the eves. The 
Aequa Media has some analogy with 
thatofSdtxer. 

The Mole efPoztuoU^ceilitd by Seneca 
I PUtf, and by Suetonius Jtfb^M FiUeolane^, 
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ie an interesting example of a pier built 
on what was called the Greek principle, 
—a series of piles of massive masonry, 
■connected bj arches which sufficed to 
break the force of the waves, while they 
prevented the accumulation of sand in- 
side. It is supposed that there were ori- 
ginally 26 piles, sustaining 24 arches, 
with a lighthouse at the extremity. 
Only 18 piles are now above water ; 
8 others are visible beneath the sur* 
£M)e. They are built of brick faced with 
stone, and are firmly held together by a 
cement partly composed of volcanic sand, 
extolled by Vitruvius and by Strabo 
for its power of hardening under water, 
and known under the modem name of 
poxzolana. The date of the construc- 
tion of this mole is not known, but it 
was certainty anterior to the 2nd cent., 
as an inscription fished up from the 
iea in 1575, and preserved over the oitv 
gate, records its restoration by Antom- 
noB Pins, in accordance with a promise 
made by Hadrian — Opu» pilarwm «t 
atom conlapsum a divo poire tuo pro- 
m Um m AtUonmiu retHtvU. This mole 
has been frequently called the Bridjge 
of Oaligula> a structoro whioh the hu- 
torians describe as a bridge of boats, 
attached, as Suetonius expr e ss es it, 
md Puteolanas Moles, for the purpose 
of forming a continuation of tbe Via 
Patedana across the bay to Baiss, or as 
Dion Oassius asserts, to BaoU. To 
conBtruct this bridge Caligula seized 
every vessel he coiud find in all the 
ports of Italy, so that the peninsula 
was thereby reduced to a state of 
&mine for want of ships to import 
com for the sustenance of the people. 
Suetonius describes the drunken orgies, 
the cmelty, and the pomp with which 
the bridge was inauguratea : — ^the Indi- 
ctoua processions in whidi Caligula 
traversed it, one day on horseback, 
i^earing the ooirass of Alexander, and 
the next day in a biga, bearing before 
him the young Barius, whom the Par- 
thians had placed in his power as a 
hostage ; — the shops and taverns which 
were erected at intervals on the bridge 
for the entertainment of the passengers, 
and the illnminations on the hiUs at 



night, whioh lit up the whole gulf as in 
open day. In spite, however, of this 
display, the bridge appears to have 
been a temporaiy structure, which pro- 
bably did not survive the tvrant who 
constructed it. The piles of the Mole 
exhibit also alternations of subsidence 
beneath the level of the sea and of subse- 
quent elevation above it. The springing 
of some of the archeA is still under water, 
and yet, as Mr. Babbage pointed out, 
the last pile but one towaixls the shore 
is covered with barnacles and perforated 
bv lithodomi at the height of 10 it. 
above the present level of the sea ; while 
similar perforations are visible on the 
sixth pile at less than 4 ft. above it. 

Temple of Neptune, — a mass of build- 
ing on the shore W. of the Scrapeon, 
now under water, with the upper por- 
tions of the columns just visible at the 
sur£EK;e. If the name be correctly 
^veh to this ruin, it was the Temple 
m which Augustus sacrificed b.g. 81, 
before he sailed on the expedition to 
Gbeeoe, which ended in the battle of 
Actium; it was also the building under 
whose portico Cicero's friend, Avianus, 
was accustomed to promenade. O prm- 
elarum proepeeUim ! Fmteoloe w demm e : 
at faauUarem noetrum Aviasnim, for- 
taeee in portieu Neptmni ambula»iem 
non videmue. — Cie, LttetUUu, Aoad, 2. 

Temple of the Nymphs, — another 
building under water, but the name is 
conjecturaL Several columns of gra- 
nite^ giallo antioo, and other marbles, 
statues, lustral vases, and other sculp- 
tured remains, have been recovered 
from the ruins. Near this is the sup- 
posed site of the Temple of Juno Fro- 
fuiha. The Temple of the Nymphs is 
described by Plmostratus as tne scene 
of the interview between ApoUonins 
Thyaneus and his pupil Demetrius, the 
Cynic philosopher. 

VtUa of (Xoero. — ^At a shor^ distance 
beyond the Temple of the Nymphs, on 
the seashore, are the ruins which there 
are good reasons for regarding as those 
of Cicero's ViUa Futeolana, The po- 
sition corresponds perfectly with the 
description of Plinv and with the fre- 
quent indications which Cicero himself 
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has giyen of it in his Letters to Atticos. 
Pliny teDs ns that the tHU was situ- 
ated on the sea shore hetween Puteoli 
and ATemna, that it was admired ^r 
its poHdoo and its woods, that Cioero 
called it the Academy, after the example 
of that at Athens, and wrote the Aoa- 
demiem and the D« Fato within its 
walls. He says that at Cicero's death 
it became the property of Antistius 
Tetus, and that shortly afterwards a 
warm spring burst forth in the base- 
ment of the building, the waters of 
which possessed extraordinary yirtues 
in dis ea s es of the eye. Cicero in seve- 
ral of his letters speaks with delight of 
his two villas, the Cumnan situated on 
the hills, and the Puteolan with its 
promenade along the shore. In one of 
Ids letters to Atticus, he says the 
amenity of both is such that he hesi- 
tates to choose between them, JSti me- 
heromle^ ut dieii^ utrituque loci Umta 
m mm mtoi ^ mi dmbUen^ mtraaiUepimenda 
€$t. In another he says: JPerpameU 
di&bmg Ml JPompeiatmm : pott tn htee 
Pmteolamael Omnuma regnarenamgwro. 
O loea ettieroqm valde expetenda^ in- 

fkmeHda! (xiv. 16.) ^Uus Spai^^anus 
toJa us that Haarian, who died at 
Bat« A.D. 188, was buried in Cicero's 
TiUa at Puteoli, and that Antoninus 
erected a temple on the spot. In this 
temporary sepulchre the body is sup- 
posed to have remained until the mau- 
soleum at Rome was ready for its re- 
ception. The ruins which now remain 
consist of a few detached masses partly 
covered by the sea. 

BaiAt , a mass of ruins near the 
Amphitheatre, of which only enough 
remains to show that it was square ex- 
ternally and round internally. It has 
the appearance of having be^ the hall 
of a batl^ though it is commonly mis- 
named the T^emple of Diana, ifear it, 
and probably forming part of the same 
establishment, on a lull overlooking the 
bay, are some massive walls of reticu- 
Uiod brick-work, divided into parallel 
ehambers with niches for statues. This 
ruin has -been sometimes called the 
Ttanple of Kepiume. Other baths and 



warm springs have been found in the 
grounds of the Villa Cardito, which is 
celebrated for the beauty of its site. 
The JPiteina, commonly called the La- 
byrinth, situated in the Vtlla LtueiaMO, 
is supposed to have been used either 
for ooUeoting the rain water from the 
Amphitheatro, or for holding the water 
for the Naumachia. The Piscina 
OrandCf with a vaulted roof resting on 
three rows of pilasters, 10 in each, is of 
great sise and solidity, and is still used 
as a reservoir. Near it are seen the 
remains of the branch which diverged 
to Puteoli from the Julian aqueduct in 
its passage from Pcolipo to Misenum. 
The ancient tunnel in the mountaui; by 
which the town derives its present 
supply of water, was restored by Don 
Pedro de Toledo. The hills m the 
neighbourhood are covered with ruins 
of baths and minor edifices, to which 
various names have been given, but 
which it would be an unprofitable task 
to describe. 

Temple of AnHn<mt,—Jn the VUla 
lAcattro some beautiful columns were 
discovered in 1888, wilh capitals of 
elaborate woritmanship, and fragments 
of marble arches. A statue of Anti- 
nous, found among the ruins, gave them 



AmpkUheatre^ situated on the hiU 
behind the town, the most perfect of 
the existing ruins, though much injured 
bjr tune and spoliation. It is bmlt on 
three rows of arches, the first composed 
of larse blocks of masonry, tbe others of 
retiomated brickwork. An outer portico 
surrounded the entire building. There 
were two principal entrances at the 
extremities, and two smaUer ones at the 
sides, leading to the arena and the sub- 
structions. The large entrances were 
approached hy a triple row of arcaded 
porticos covered with marble. Large 
broad staircases led to the differeht 
floors. Intemallv the eavea had 4 
ranges of seats, divided by flights of 
stairs into several ounei. The appro- 
priation of these ranges of seats to the 
difiierent dasses of spectators is sup- 
posed to have been mat introduced m 
this buildmg, for Suetonius states that 
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it WM in eonaequeno e of aa iiuult 
offeored to a Somaii senator, whose rank 
was not recognised in the orowd at the 
Puteolan games, that Augustus puh- 
Ushed a law regulating the seats in the 
theatres. The seat for the emperor 
has large Corinthian columns of black 
marble. The arana, filled with earth, 
had been planted with vines, fig-trees, 
and pomegranates. The researches 
begun in 1888, and continued to this 
day, haye cleared it and brought to 
light subteiranean works of rast extent 
under the arena itself. These sub- 
structions are lighted by apertures at 
VQ^^ular distances along the whole car- 
ouit* Connected with them are the 
dens for the ^wimaU^ built of the most 
solid masoniy.. In the podium or 
parapet of the arena are sereral doors 
eommnnicating by stairs with the sub- 
teEnceaa chambers. Numerous lamps, 
fragments of columns, and architec- 
tunl omameats of considerable taste 
were discoyered dnxinff the excayations. 
The dimenaians of tbo amphitheatre 
are 480 ft. in the major axis of the 
ellipse, and 882 in the minor. The 
length of the arena is 836 ft., thewidfch 
is 188 ft. The building is therefore 
larger than that of Pom]^ and amaUer 
thim that of Cspoa, which it resembles 
in its substructions. In early times 
it was celebrated for the games of the 
Bathyaiai a sort of bull-fight, which 
was maintained by a tax leyisd on the 
9?7zian merohants. We know from 
Suetonius, that it was fiunous for its 
jdadtatorial combats. Keco entertained 
Tiridates, king of Armenia, with a 
display of both spectacles within its 
waUsi and Dion Gassius relates how 
the emperor astomshed the Asiatic 
monardh by descending himself into 
the areoa^ where he killed seyeral wild 
beasts, and transfixed two bulls with 
the same jayelin. In the rei^ of Dio- 
cletian, S. Januarius and his compa- 
nions are said to haye been exposed 
here, without iiguxy, to the fury of the 
wild animals, and to haye been after- 
wards imprisoned in the building, be- 
fore they were remoyed to the scene 
of their martyrdom near the Sol&tara. 



Two of the chambers under the arcade 
are supposed to haye been their prison, 
and haye been consecrated as a chapel 
under the name of the Cttrceri di 8, 
Chnnaro, 

Theatre^ a ruin coyered with trees 
and yiues, and occupying an extensiye 
space. The principal portions now 
yisible are the rows of arches which 
mark the two stories of the building, 
some corridors, the entrances below 
the yaults which sustsined the seats, 
and a portico. 

Proceeding alon^r the Via Ckmana 
we find an extensiye ruin, which has 
been the subject of much controyersy. 
Some antiquaries called it (Xcero's yilla ; 
whilst others supposed it to mark the 
site of the dretu^ in which the games 
instituted by Antoninus Pius in honour 
of Hadrian were celebrated. Kow it is 
generally supposed to be the ancient 
Stadium. 

T(mb$. — ^The 3 Boman roads which 
connected Puteoli with Capua, Naples, 
and Gums, are bordered with tombs 
of interest. The Ist and most im* 
portent of these roads is the Via Ckm- 
tularis or the Via CatHoama, which led 
direct to Capua, alongtiie yaUey which 
lies between Monte ^arbaro and As- 
troni. The 2nd is the FSor BmUoUma 
or AfUiman€tf which led to Naples. 
The 3rd is the Fid OsaMMo, a bnmoh 
of the Via J><miUama, and led to Cu- 
mm, Thetombs on the Fui CkmnUan* 
commence near the ch. of the Nuniiata. 
They are chiefiy columbaria, and are 
remarkable lor their interior decora- 
tions, and for the objects which haye 
been found in them. At present some 
are externally little more than masses 
of brickwork ; others are in the form 
of temples or towers, others are simple 
columns. One of them, opposite tiie 
little ch. of San Tito, is a large rec- 
tAngulsr chamber, with a semicircular 
roof supported by two rows of pilasters 
in stucco, the lowest of which rests upon 
a horizontal band or moulding about 8 
or 9 ft. from the fioor. Bdow this 
moulding is a row of niches running 
round the entire chamber; aboye it 
there are three similar rows at the sides. 
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and four rows at the ends. At the end 
and at the sidee are masaive tombe sup- 
ported by heavy columns at the angles, 
with a closed arch between them to 
sustain the mass which fonned the 
superstructure. Over the one at the 
end Lb a window formed by a long slit 
in the thickness of the wall, which is 
sloped away on the inside like the loop- 
holes of the archers in a medisDval for- 
tress. When first opened in the 15th 
oent., the interior was decorated with 
stuoooe and paintings of mat beauty, 
r e pr e s e nting arabesques, foliage, Ac. So 
mat was the interest excited by this 
disooTery that Morto da FeUro^ the 
pupil of Oiairffione, made a pilgrimaffe 
from Rome to Pozzuoli, as V asari teUs 
us, for the purpose of copying the re- 
liefii and grottesche. Another tomb is 
remarkable as havinff stairs leading to 
an upper floor, and vaulted roofi to 
each; the walls of the lower floor have 
laige reoesses, as if intended for the 
raMption of sarcophagi, those of the 
upper floor haye a double row of 
Bumes for cinerary urns. Another is 
a cylindrical tomb, on a square base« 
ment, and though iiyured and over- 
grown with shruba, it still indicates its 
general desicn. B^ond it are nume- 
rous columbaria, inscribed with the 
names of the inmates. The inscription 
on that of Settia records that it was 
enoted by the people to commemorate 
her munificence to the colony. In the 
columbarium of the Laemta family the 
ashes were found in fflus urns, wrapt 
in doth of gold, and cbposited in smaU 
marble chests. Two coins of Antoni- 
nus and Faustina which were found 
with them fix the date of the monument 
at about the middle of the 2nd cedt. 
In the adjoining columbarium the ashes 
of the liberti were found peserved in 
marble or glass urns; those of the 
slaves were in earthen vessels. The 
principal niche of this sepulchre and its 
spiral columns were richly decorated 
with mosaics of birds, shells, and plants. 
Beoent excavations along this road have 
brought to light other interesting tombs, 
in wluchmanyvaluableobjects, including 
(amps, lachrymatories, and tasxe,of great 



beauty, have been found. The ancient' 
pavement of the road, stiU perfect in 
some places, is composed of massive 
rectangular blocks of Uva, furrowed 
transversely, and the marks of chariot- 
wheels are still traceable. It is impos- 
sible to walk over this road without 
feelings of deep and solemn interest. It 
carries us back twenty centuries, con- 
Tcying the impression that we are 
treading the vei7 pavement which was 
travelled over by tbe greatest names in 
Roman history, and hy St. Paul and 
St. Luke. 

The tombs of the Via PtUtolaita, 
which may be examined on our way to 
the Solfetara, though less numerous', 
have supplied the Museum at Naples 
with some veir interesting objects. At 
the spot called La Vigna is the tomb of 
the Calpumia fiunily, in which sereral 
sarcophagi were found, with an inscrip- 
tion recording its erection by the mer- 
chants tradine with Asia, Syria, and 
Alexandria. On the other ride of the 
road is a pedestal which bore an in- 
scription recording its election by the 
Deourions, at the public expense^ to 
OaviOf a young pin of the Mateum 
fomity. Near it is a lam sepulchral 
chamber, richly decorated intemalhri 
the walls are fooed with marble, the 
Taulted rocf and floor covered with 
mosaics of oonsiderable elegance and 
graoe^ amone which we reipogniae ^ 
ship, the Nereid, and the sea-hone 
carrying the deceased to the resions 
of the Messed. Four lar^ saroomiagi, 
with bas-reliefe of inferior workman- 
ship, representing the senius of death, 
the fotes, and other divinities, were 
found in this tomb. Beyond it, a 
fleneral Cemetery has been discoverad, 
buried under tiie stream of lara whidi 
flowed from the Solfatara in 1198. The 
gromid was filled with etneraiy urns, 
and with skeletons buried in the earth 
beneath coverings of tUes, — a mode of 
interment which has suggested the pro- 
babUilT that this was a cemetery of 
the plebeians. With these remains 
were found vast quantities of personal 
ornaments in glass and bone, with a 
ooUeotion of lamps mora varied in form 
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and more richly decorated with baa- 
i«lief8 than hare otot been disoovered 
in one spot of the same extent. 

The CappuoeiML — Between Pouuoli 
and the Solfatan is the Monastery of 
the Oappaocini with its ch. erected in 
1&80 by the Neapolitans to S. Janu- 
arius, who is said to hare suffered mar* 
tyrdom on the hiU of the Soiiatara, ▲.o. 
805. The stone on which he is said to 
hare been beheaded, is preserred in the 
chapel which bears his name. In the 
garden is the cistern, supported by 
arches resting on pilasters, to preeenre 
the water from being contaminated by 
the gases emitted by the toil. The 
yiew from the conyent oyer the hills 
which bound the G-ulf of Pouuoli is 
yery fine. Near the monastery is a 
tunnel, supposed to haye lad from Poi- 
suoli to the Lake of Agnano. It is now 
doaed. 



TBM SOLVATARA, 

A aemi-extinot Toloano, about midway 
be t wee n Pouaoliand the Lake of Acna- 
no. ' It is an oyal but irrMidar j^ain^ 
aniTounded b^ broken hills of pumioaous 
tufis the ancient walls of toe crater. 
In the centra is a mass of traehyte, pro- 
tmdinffthroughthestratifiedtunL "From. 
the boUow sound which the mxrtboe giyea 
out when it is struck, the crater is sup- 
posed to form a lai^e yaulted chasm 
below the present floor. From some of 
the oreyicea of its rooks it is perpetu- 
ally aThsling steam and noxious gaaea. 
Theae creyicea are known by the name 
of JkmaroU. The gaaea are ohiefly 
sulphuretted hydrogen, mixed, as Dr. 
Baubeny Has ascertuned, with a minute 
portion of muriatio acid and muriate 
of ammonia. Sulphur, alum, and sul- 
phate of iron abound in the cracks and 
apertures of the rocks. At the sug- 
gestion of Breialak, Baron Brentano in 
the last cent. eatabUshed an alum manu- 
fiujtory, and obtained the neceaaary water 
by condensing the steam, of the fttmo' 
tiU; but the works haye been canned on 



in too desultory a manner to produce 
any profitable results. Strabo, who de- 
scribes the SolGktara under the name of 
the *H^aUrrov*Ayo^^ the Forum Vmleani^ 
mentions, on the authority of Piadar 
and TinuBus, that in ancient times a 
communication was belieyed to exist 
between Isohia and the Phlegnean 
Fields; and it has frequently been 
observed that when Yesuyius is quiet, 
the Solfatara gives signs of activity by 
the emission of unusual volumes of 
smoke and vapour, and by internal 
noises. The only eruption from this 
crater of which we have any record, 
occurred in 1198. It poured forth the 
stream of lava which may be traced 
from the opening in the S.£. side of 
the crater to the sea, covering in ite 

Cage the ancient cemetery on the 
Puteolana. This lava decomposes 
into a kind of ochreous earth, which 
derives its yellow colour from oxide of 
iron, but becomea red on being burnt, 
and is then used as a pigment. It ap- 
peara from an inscription found near 
the crater, that there was a temple to 
Heroules on some part of the hill ; bat 
aa no trace of it exists, it was probably 
destroyed by the eruption of 1198. 

Monti LeuooffeL—Tho lulls on the 
B. of the SoUatara retain their ancient 
name of Chlle» Lauoogai^ derived from 
the white coloar of the rocks at their eur- 
free, and from oertain aaline efflorea- 
cencea. Pliny aays that this powder was 
highly prised by the Romans, who used it 
to give a colour to their aXioa^ a prepara- 
tion oignm which appears to have cor- 
reapon£d with our gioata. He giyea a 
remarkable proof of ita yalue m the 
atatement that Augustus iMued a de- 
cree ordering the payment of 20,000 
sesterces (leOL) annually to the city 
of Naples for the regular supply of the 
powder. 

2%tf JPUeiareUi, called by Pliny the 
FonUt Leueogai, are aluminous waters 
of a peculiar character, issuing frx>m 
the foot of the Monte Sicco, which 
formed paK of the ancient cone of the 
Solfittara. They gush out of the rock 
at the base of this hill in a ravine 
which Hea between the Lake of Agnano 
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and the Solfatara, from whose fiery 
ab/M tiiey evidently have their 100100. 
On approaching the rook, a noiie of 
boiling water is heard deep-seated 
within the mountain, as if proceeding 
from the hollow caverns beneath. The 
general aspect of the Talley bears a 
strong resemblance to that crater; the 
soil is hot, and abounds in fumaroles. 
The water issues at a very high tem- 
perature, and is appropriately called hr 
tiiid^peBaantry the Acfua delta BoUa. It 
contains sulphates of alum, of lime, and 
of iron, sulphureous acid, and sulpha- 
retted hydrogen gas. Pliny describes 
it as beneficial in diseases of the erf e. 
In modem times it has obtained a high 
repntation among the lower orders of 
Keapolitans as a remedy for diseases of 
the skin. 



MovTi inroTo. 

Between Pouuoli and the Monte 
KuoTO the coast forms a long and 
xcffular onrre, in which the trareUer 
n^ haye a good opportunity of ex- 
amining the recent submarine deposits 
wdiioh separate the ancient line ot ooast 
from the sea. T^iis trauL <»U«1 ^ 
Sianta, is broader than that on the 
ooast of Bagnoli : it oonsiBts of vegetable 
loQ of gre2t fertility, resting on hori- 
aontal beds of ashes, pmnioe, lapilli, 
and aigillaoeous tnfis oontaniing marine 
sheDs and fragments of maaoniy, and 
varyinff in hilght from 12 to 20 ft. 
abovethe levd of the sea. Behind this 
level tract is the ancient cliff, now inland. 

Monte Kuovo is situated on the ooast 
1^ m. frtmi Pozzuoli. The historT^ of 
its fonnation has been recorded by 
four witnesses of the.emptaoo, Maro- 
antonio delli Falconi, Pietro Giaoomo 
di Toledo, Simone Porxio, and Fran- 
cesco di Kero. The accounts of the 
two former, now among the rarities of 
Italian literature, may be seen in the 
library of the Britirii Museum. That of 
the tUrd is scarce in its separate form 
nndar the title of 2>e Coi^lagfrtMom 



Agri JMeolam, but is indnded in the 
general ooUeotion of his works. That 
of the fourth will be found translated 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Qeolo- 
gioal Society. They oonfirm each 
other on all the material points of the 
eruption, with very alight discrepancies 
in the minuter detaUs. It appears 
that from 1586 to 1588, the district 
W. of Naples was convulsed by frequent 
earthquakes. In September, 1588, 
they succeeded each other with 
alarming rapidity; and on the day and 
night of the 28th of the month, the 
district was convulsed by upwards of 
20 shocks, which devated the whole 
coast from Misenum to Coroglic* so 
considerably that the sea is d^cribed 
as having retired to a distance of about 
200 paces from the ancient ooast-lme, 
leaving large quantities of dead fish 
upon the strip of land thus i^nraised 
above the level of the sea. At the 
same time the ancient Tdcanio tufa 
which forms the fundamental rock 
of the district, sank down, forming 
a gulf frtmi whidi cold, and after- 
wards hot water iuued. This was fol- 
lowed, on the 29th, by dense Tolumes of 
steam, ohaiged with pumioeous ashes 
and Innlli, whidh condensed in the 
ttaDumpnan and fdll upon the suixound* 
ing co un try in showers of black mud, 
some of wlndi was carried as fror as 
Naplea, deluging Poxsuoli as it passed. 
Eaiiy in the morning of the SOth, the 
oharaeter of the eruption suddenly 
changed. The diBchaige of heated 
irater and mud ceased ; and the mouth 
of the new crater qected with a noise 
like thunder volleys of masses of ashes 
and red-hot pumice. Two of the 
observers state that these stones were 
"larger than an ox," and that they 
were projected to the height of a mile 
and a half above the orifice, into which 
most of them foil back. The lighter adies 
were thrown out in such quantities that 
they covered the whole country, and 
some irere canied by the wind as far as 
parts of Oalabria, more than 150 m. 
distant. The atmosphere was filled 
with subh noxious gases that quantities 
of birds foU dead upon the gxound, and 
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"animals of rarious kinds fnift them- 
selres up a prey to man." On the drd 
daj the eruption ceased, having fonned, 
by the aociunulated ejections, a moun- 
tain about 1^ m. in ciroumferanco, and 
440 ft. above the level of the sea ; com- 
pletely covering the village of Triper- 
Sfola, containing a villa of the Anjou 
kings, an hospital and baths erected by 
Ohju'les II., the ruins of the villa of 
Agrippina in its vicinity, the canal con- 
structed by Agrippa as a communica- 
tion between Avemus and the Lucrine, 
and filling up more than half of the 
latter lake. During this day the Vice- 
roy Toledo ascenaed the mountain, 
and found a circular crater i m. in 
otroumference, ** in the middle of which 
the stones that had fallen were boiling 
up as in a great caldron." On the 4th 
day the crater again began to throw up 
ashes and stones, as it did acain on this 
7th, when many persons who went to 
visit the mountain were killed. With 
this discharge the activity of the crater 
expended itself, and the volcano has 
ever since remained quiescent. At the 
present time the mountain presents the 
appearance of a truncated cone, with a 
depression in the southern lip disclosing 
the upper part of the crater. Its ex- 
ternal surface, which till the end of the 
last cent, was covered with soorie with- 
out a trace of vegetation, is now suffi- 
ciently decomposed to afford a lodgment 
to underwooa. Internally the crater 
is a continuous cavity, free from fissures 
and dykes, about j^ m. in circumfiBrence, 
and 419 ft. deep, almost as deep as the 
cone is high, the difference being only 
21 ft. It has two or three small caverns 
at the bottom. In its sides are seen 
beds of tufi^ sloping outwards at an 
angle of 20^, consiBting of incoherent 
volcanic dejections, and containing 
masses of pumice and traohytio tu£ft im- 
bedded of more ancient date. Yon 
Buch supposed, with every appearance 
of reason, that these beds were of an age 
anterior to the eruption, that they were 
mexeij upheaved by the explosive 
action of tlie eruption in the first 
instance, so as to oip away from the 
centre, and that it is only the more 
[S. Italy.-] 



superfioial covering of the cone which 
IB composed of ejected scorieD. In sup- 
port of this view may be adduced the 
fact that these beds contain marine 
shells, similar to those found in the 
older tufa of the coast ; but those who 
deny that Monte Nuovo is a Crater of 
Elevation, regard the tufa as nothing 
more than indurated mud, the product 
of the eruption, and contend that the 
rocks containing shells are persons 
of the ancient trachytic tufa in which 
the eruption occurred, and which, as 
we are told by eye-witnesses, was blown 
into the air in fragments of vast size, 
which fell back afterwards into the 
crater : more recent observations do not 
however appear to bear out this latter 
view. Be this as it may, the surface of 
the mountain is covered with a thick 
mass of trachytic lava, erupted in frag- 
ments, and only appearing to form a 
continuous mass towards the S.W. ex- 
tremity overlooking the canal trom the 
Lucrine Lake to t^t of Avemus. 



I.A.KE OF ATERSiVB. 

Nunc age. Avenui Ubl que slat loca comque 

lacosqne. 
Expedlsm ; qnali naton pradlta comtent. 
Princ^plOk quod Averna rocaniiir, nomen fd 

abre 
ImpoBltani est, quia nuit avibos oontraria 

cuncils, 
£ rcgtone ea quod loca com advtnere voUnles. 
Rem^l obliUe pennaram vela remltttmt, 
Pnedpiieaqne cadant molU cervlce profuas 
In terrain, si forte Its fert natnra looonun ; 
Ant tn aqnam, si forte lacns substratns Avemo 

eat. 
Qoalia apod Gnmaa locna est montemqoe Yeae- 

vnm, 
Oppleti ealfcUs vU ftunant fontilxna anctos. 

Lueret, vs. 738. 

On the W. of Monte Nuovo is the 
lake which still retains the name made 
fumiliiu' to us by the poetry of Greece 
and Rome. It is a circular basin, about 
1^ m. in circumference, 6 palms or 
about 4 feet above the level of the sea, 
and about 250 feet deep, embosomed 
among hills on all sides except the S., 
where it is open to the Lucrine, and 
o 
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the Baj of Baue : its WAten are supplied 
by souroes from the bottom. These 
liillii are clothed -with chestnut trees, 
intorspOTsed with Tinejards. It ap- 
pears that from the earliest period of 
the Greek colonisation down to the 
time of Augustus, the basin of Ayemus, 
though fill^ with water, still served as 
a channel for the escape of noxious 
gases. The dense forests, also, which 
are described as overhangine it, must 
hare incrmsed the gloom of the spot, 
and serred to check the escape of the 
mephitic yapours, which were said to 
be so noxious as to render it impossible 
for birds to flj across it. Hence its 
Greek name *A6pyos was supposed to 
haye been deriyed from a and oprif, the 
absence of birds ; a drcomstanoe thus 
commemorated by Yiigil : — 

Qnam taper lund ulbe poterant fmpnne voUntes 
Tendere iter pennbi. Talis sete halitus Atria 
Fkudtma effundent. sapera ad con vexa ferebat ; 
Unde locum Grail dixerunt nomine Avemom. 
jEn, Tl. 239. 

At present water fowl are seen upon it 
in winter, and its waters, which are 
fresh, contain tench and other fish. 

The woods, the cayems, the passages 
excayated in the moimtains by the 
earUest inhabitants, and the yolcanic 
action continually at work in the sur- 
rounding district, were all calculated to 
make tl^ lake a scene of superstition, 
and to inyest it with a supernatural 
character. We are told, also, that 
amidst these sunless retreats there 
liyed a people called Cimmerii, a race 
which it is impossible to regard as a 
mere creation of the poets. Pliny, 
indeed, speaks of the Oimmerium Op- 
vidum as " formerly" situated near the 
lake, and Strabo quotes a passage of the 
lost work of Ephorus, the Onmaan 
historian, as an authority for the state- 
ment that the numerous cayems around 
Ayemus and Gums were occupied by 
the earliest inhabitants as dwellings, 
and that they afterwards became &mous 
as the scene where the oracles of the 
infernal deities were pronounced. That 
Homer was familiar with the natural 
phenomena of the locality, and with 
the superstitious use which was made 



of them by the OunuBan priests, is 
eyident from the concluding portion of 
the 10th and the commencement of the 
11th book of the Odyssey. Although 
the site is left undefined, yet it is evi- 
dent that the imagery of these passages 
was derived from Ayemus and its tra- 
ditional associations. 

Soon shall thou reach old Ocean's utmost ends, 
AVbere lo the main the shelTlng shore descends; 
The barren txves of Proserpine's black woods. 
Poplars and willows trembling o'er the floods : 
There fix thy vessel in the lovely bav. 
And enter then the kingdoms void of day ; 
Where Phlegethoo's loud torrents, rushing down. 
Hiss in the flowing gulf of Acheron ; 
And where, slow rolling from the Stjglaa bed, 
Cocvtus* lamenUble watera spresd : 
Where the dark rock o'erbanei the bfenial lake. 
And tn^tigiin g streams eternal munnnrs wake. 
Odyu, Book X. (Pope's translation). 

Virgil represents JEneas as entering 
by a cavern on this lake, under the 
guidance of the Sibyl, in his deaoent into 
the realm of spirits : — 



l^j^dnnea alta flii^ vasto<|ue I 

Scmpea, tata lacu nigro nemommque tenebrls ; 

Qnam super hand nUa jMterant tmpime volantea 



Tendere iter pennls. 
Faudbus effundens, supera ad convexa ferebat; 
Unde locum Qndi dixerunt nomine Avemom. 
^gH. VI. 237. 

Hannibal, in B.O. 214, proceeded to 
the lake of Avemua to aaorifice to Plu- 
to, or, as Liyy insinuates, pretended to 
respect the iira rdiffio loei while he 
reconnoitred the defimcea oi, and tried 
to make an attack upon, PnteolL The 
engineerinff works of Agrippa, under- 
taken for tne purpose of uniting Aver* 
nus and the Lucrine with. the sea, dis- 
pelled the terrors with which poetry 
and &ble had so long inveated the lake. 
The forests were cut down and the 
ground was deared. 20,000 aUvea 
were employed to out a eanal through 
the tract which separated Avemua 
from the Imorine, and another through 
the narrow sandy tongue which sepa- 
rated the Lucrine from the Bay of Baus. 
By these canals the waters of Avemus 
were reduced to the level of the sea» 
and the two lakes were converted into 
a port (Partus JuUtu), while the cli- 
mate was rendered suubrious by the 
clearing of the woods. 
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An mfemorem portut. I^ncrinoque oddiU daiu- 

tn. 
Ataoe Indlgnatnm nugnis stridoribus nqttor; 
Julia qua ponto longo aonat unda refuao ; 
l^nrbenuaqoe tteiU immittitur aastus Avernis? 
Georg. u. 161. 

T)ie port waa so large that the wIkjIo 
Boman fleet could monceuyre in its 
doable basin. Strabo, however, says 
that Avemus was not much used, as 
the Lucrino was found largo enough for 
the purposes of the fleet, and was more 
oonvenient from its proximity to the 
sea. On these lakes Agrippa gaTe a 
representation of the battle of Acti- 
um, in the presence of Augustus. 
The canals and the piers at the en> 
trance from the sea were in a per- 
fect state at the commencement of 
the 16th cent.; but the eruption of 
Honte NuoTO in 1538 destroyed the 
communication, fllled up half the Lu- 
crine, and caused so great an altera- 
tion in the relatiye level of the sea and 
land that the port disappeared. The 
tract between the lakes is now over- 
ffrown with myrtles and brushwood; 
but in some places not coyered with 
earth and sand, masses of masonry are 
yisible, in which we still see the holes for 
the rings by which the ships were moored. 
Nero is said to haye projected a canal 
for ships from Ayemus to the Tiber, a 
distance exceeding 150 m. The en- 
gineers of the work were Oder and 
Seyerus, but the only portion which 
they completed was that now called 
the La^o di Lieola, and there, as Ta- 
citus remarks, maneiU veHigia irritts 
9pei. The Lake of Ayemus was con- 
sidered by the ancients to be unfa- 
thomable. Aristotle describes it as of 
immense depth, and Vibius Sequester 
says that it waa impossible to find the 
bottom. Many plans had been de- 
yised at different times since the eleya- 
tion of Monte Nuoyo, for re-establishing 
the Fortus Julius, and converting the 
Lake of Ayemus into a great wet dock, 
or harbour ; but it has only been during 
the present year (1858) that the neces- 
sary works have been entered upon. In 
his desire to place his nayy in a safer 
position from attack than it now is at 
Naples, the king, adopting a plan de- 



vised during the French occupation of 
Italy, has commenced excavating two 
canals from the Bay of BaisB to the 
lake, and which, according to his agree- 
ment with an English contractor, are 
to bo completed in tliree years. One 
of these canals, destined for ships of the 
lareest tonnage, is to be 28 feet deep, . 
and to run along the western side of the 
valley at the base of the hills which 
contain the Baths of TritoU ; the other, 
of much smaller dimensions, and nearly 
parallel to the former, is to skirt the 
base of Monte Nuovo. The works, as 
£&r as they have proceeded (June 1858), 
which they are doing with considerable 
activity, show that the space between 
the lake and the sea was filled up with 
the dejections of Monte Nuovo, beds of 
ashes, pumice, &c., containing some of 
those huge blocks of laya mentioned, as 
being thrown out, by the historians of 
the eruption of 1538. As the Lake of 
Avemus is about 4 feet above the sea, 
and is abundantly fed with springs, it is 
expected there will be a constant oat- 
ward current through the smaller canal^ 
and that the sanitary state of the lake 
will be thereby improved, a very doubt- 
ful expectation. The converting the 
lake into a naval arsenal aa proposed 
wiU entail the necessity of a very costW' 
system of fortification, not only towardia 
tne Bay of Bain, but of tlie heighta 
around ; the whole imdertaking is con- 
sidered by military anthoritiM as of 
very problematical utility. 

Orotla GHmUo^ commonly called the 
C<tve of the SibffL — (Torches areneoea- 
sary for the examination of this grotto: 
the local gui des will supply them for 2 
carlinL) When Agrippa constructed the 
Fortus Julius, he employed Cooeeiut to 
excavate two tunnels, to communicate 
between the new port and the cities 
of Oumn and Baits. Virgil speaks of 
three caverns ; the first, by which he 
makes the Sibyl conduct iSneas from 
CunuD to the spot where he has to offer 
his sacrifice to the infernal deities ; the 
second, which they traverse to reach 
the borders of the Acheron ; the third, 
with its ** hundred mouths," where the 
Sibyl pronounced her oracles. It is 
o2 
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pouible tbat the first two may haye 
been suggested to the poet bj the 
tunnels^ Agrippa, the one leading 
fixnn ChinuB to Ayemus, the other from 
ATemufl to the Lucrine. There is no 
doubt that many of the objects now 
• around us suggested to the poet the 
general features of the scene as he ima- 
gined it to haye been a thousand years 
before he wrote; but it is surely de- 
atructiye of all poetry to attempt to 
make the supernatural creations of 
the 6th book of the ^neid a topogra- 
phical description of the district. The 
tunnel called OroHa della BibiUa is 
that which led from Ayemus to the 
searshore on the road to Baits. The en- 
trance is in the cliff on the S. margin of 
the lake, under a brick arch, leading into 
a long damp passage which was lighted 
by vertical spiracuub or air-holes. The 
tunnel is cut through a hill of tufa, and 
the sides and roof in many places haye 
been strengthened withreticulated brick- 
work. About midway between the two 
lakee is a narrow passage on the rt. 
leading to a small square apartment, 
in which, if we are to belieye the local 
antiquanes, were the JToiicevOm. Near 
this IS a chamber with traces of a mo- 
saic payement, some yestiges of mo- 
saics on the wall, and two recesses, 
the whole arrangement of the apart- 
ment clearly proying that it was a 
warm bath. The floor is coyered to 
the depth of a foot with tepid water 
which sprinffs in one of the adjoining 
chambers. This is called by the ciceroni 
the Baih of the Sibyl; the tnyeller is 
canied into it on the back of the guida 
An opening near this, now closed up, 
has been c^led one of the secret doors 
of the Sibyl ; in all probability it led 
into another chamber. The other tun- 
nel is in the cliff on the W. side of the 
lake ; it is accessible only for a short 
distance, and as it presents no features 
of interest it is seldom explored. Its 
direction, howeyer, leayes no doubt that 
it was the ancient subterranean com- 
munication between the shores of the 
lake and Cunus (see p. 302). 

Baiht, commonly called the TnnpU 
of ApoUo, This ruin forms a conspi- 



cuous object on the E. of the lake, 
where tne smaller canal now exca- 
yating is to enter. It is an exten- 
siye ruin, octangular externally and 
circular within, and about lOO feet 
in diameter. It has windows in the 
up^ part, seyeral chambers in the 
rear, and othen at the side, one of 
which has a yaulted roof with a large 
aperture in the centre. The form of 
this chamber and the arrangement of 
the whole building show that it was 
a bath of considerable magnificence. 
Yet it has been called, at yarious times, 
the Temple of Hecate, of Mercury, of 
Pluto, of Juno, of Neptune, and at last 
of Apollo. In one of the rooms there 
is stiU a mineral spring called the Acqua 
Capona, 

Lakb LvoBiNns, from which the 
Soman epicures deriyed their chief 
supplies of oysters, situated between 
Avemus and the sea, and between 
Monte Nuoyo and the hills of Baiae, 
was half filled up by the eruption of 
Monte Nuoyo. It was protected from 
the sea by a broad mole or dyke of so 
remote antiquity that Hercales was 
said to haye constructed it for the 
purpose of carrying the oxen of €b- 
r^on across the marsh which in ancient 
tmies lay between it and the sea. It 
appean from Diodorus to haye borne 
in nis time the name of the Via Her* 
emlea; the epithet vendihilit giyen to 
it by Oioero was applied in refisronce 
to the parties who mrmed the lucra- 
tiye fisheries of the lake. From a 
yery early period the dyke appean to 
haye suflleredfrom the encroachments 
of the sea. Seryius, in the passages of 
the Qeorgics, already quoted, states that 
the oyster-merchants induced Julius 
CSnsar to strengthen it by piles; and 
Strabo tells us ttiat Affiippa repa^«d it 
when he constructed the port. CSassio- 
dorus records that it was again repaired 
by Theodoric in the 6th cent. The 
eruption of Monte Nuoyo destroyed a 
oonaiderable part of it, but it may be 
tnoad imder water at the present time 
for nearly 250 paces. Near this sub- 
merged road may be seen also beneath 
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the aea oonriderable remaiiiB of the 
qum built by Agrippa at the entrance 
of the PortuB JuUiu. In the ecclesias- 
tical records of Poszuoli during the 
sniddle ages these remains are called 
Sctxa FamosOy whence their present 
name of Iktmose is derired. The lake is 
now a narrow marsh, filled with reeds. 
Tlie oysters commemorated by Cicero 
under the name of Lucrinentes^ and 
the mussels which Horace prefBrrod to 
the Murex of Bais, no longer exist, but 
a much more profitable fishery has been 
established, that of grey mullet and sea 
basse or Spigola (Perca Labrax), which 
produces to the present owner, who re- 
joices in the classical name of PoUio, an 
annual income it is said of 4000 ducats. 

Sed non omiM man est generose fertile teste : 
Mttrioe Balano melior iMcrina peloria. 
Ostrea CirciDta, Miaeno oiiuotur echini 

Sat. II. XT. 31. 

Bagni di TriiolL — ^After crossing the 
narrow strip which separates the Lucrine 
Lake from the sea, we arrive at these 
baths ; one of those described by Pliny 
under the name of FotideatUB, from 
Poaides, a freedman of Claudius. Their 
present name is su]pposed to comme- 
morate the rmutatiOB of the waters 
in the cure of tertian ague, rpncuos. 
Onl^ a part of the ezistii^ building is 
ancient. The principal hall has a 
Taulted roof 15 ft. high, with stucco 
ornaments. Close by tliis building, 
higher up the aide of the iiill, ap- 
proached oy a path, are the 

Sittfe di Nerane. — A long, narrow, and 
dark passage, excavated in the rock of 
the hill side, at least as ancient as Bo- 
man times, leads down to these springs, 
which rise from several deep wells at a 
temperature of 182^ Fahr. That they 
were in great repute wi(^ the Bomans, 
Martial's remark is a proof: — 

QuidNeronep^ui? 
Quid thsrmls melios Ncroniaols ? 

It is a common practice for visitors to 
send down to the springs to boil eggs 
a poor man who is always there ready 
to go for 2 carlini, and who returns 
melting and panting. Jh the 17th 
cent, rooms were erected on the hill 
for the purpoee of employing the steam 



from these wells in the cure of rheu- 
matic cases from the hospitals. 



Nailus In orbe slnnt Bails pnelacei a 

UOE. ^. [. L 83. 

After the lapse of more than 18 cen- 
turies, the praise bestowed by Horace 
on the Bay of Baiis is still justified. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the approach to it from the side of the 
Lucnne Lake. The hills wliich bound ■ 
the gulf on the W., and terminate in the 
promontory of Misenum, descend into 
the sea in escarpments, on the extreme 
point of one of which the Castle of Don 
Pedro de Toledo towers above the beach. 
The shore of the bay, narrowed by these 
precipices into a mere strip of soil, ex- 
tiibits the effects of volcanic action in 
changing the relative level of sea and 
land. When the patricians of Borne 
crowded to these shores, and eveiy 
nook bad been anpro^riated for the 
erection of their vulas, it became neces- 
sary to supply the deficiency of room 
upon the land by building into the sea 
itself. 

Tn secsndft nuinnon 

Locas snb Ipsam fanns. et sepulchri 
Immemor, stnils domes ; 

Marisque Bsiis obstrepcntls uvea 
Sommovere litton, 

Parum locnples continente ripa. 

HOK. Od. U. XTIL 17. 

These substructions are now under 
the sea, filling the shores with ruins, 
which have impaired the safety of the 
anchorage. Sxamining the coast from 
a boat, we will see many beneath the 
water; and in one place we pass over 
a paveid road which advances more than 
200 ft. into the sea. 

The whole range of hills enclosing the 
bay, to their very summit, are covered 
with crumbling waUs, subterranean pas- 
sages and duunben, masses of brick- 
work, mosaic pavements, and ruins of 
every variety and description, which 
are pertly overgrown by brushwood 
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that oonoealB them from the Buperfioud 
observer, but which evidence the an- 
dflnt magnificence and luxury of a 
place which hiBtoriana and poets have 
delighted to record with pndsei We 
find no mention of Bain in early 
times, but its port, which was cele- 
brated from a remote period, is said to 
hare derived its name from Baius, the 
pilot of Ulysses, who was buried there. 
nam had increased so much in the 
reign of Tiberius, that it was the most 
flourishing waterinff-plaoe in Italy ; but 
at every period of its connexion with 
Bome, from the time of the Republic 
to the fall of the Empire, it was pre- 
eminent among the Italian cities for 
the dissoluteness of its morals. CIo- 
dius reproved Cicero for his attachment 
to so dePTared a spot ; and Cicero him- 
self^ in his oration for CnUus, describes 
it in terms which attest the sinceritv 
of the reproof, Accwatoret fuidem libt- 
dinet, amoret, adulieria, Baiaa aetata 
convwia, comiucUiones, can^tcf, tympho- 
nMM, nom^ jaetcnU, Seneca caUs it 
the divcrMorimn of vices, and gives us 
an idea of what one saw in his times: — 
Habitalurum tu puUu unquam Jkdtse 
in Utica Cat<mem, ut pratematngantet 
aduUeras dinufneraret, et adspieeret tot 
genera eynUMxrum variu colonbue pieta, 
ei JtmUantem toto Uum (I/ucrinus) ro- 
eam^ ut audirei eanenHtun noctuma 
eomniiaf Fropertius warns Cinthia of 
the perils which it presents, and urges 
her to fly from the. temptation : — 

Ta modo qnam prlmum oorruptM deiere Bolas ; 

If alUs ista datmnt litont dinkUmn, 
liton, qna ftiennt casUs iulmfoK poellto : 

Ah pcnrMnt Bt\jim, crimen amorU, aqua. 

Lib. L XI. 

Suetoniua, in his Life of Nero, giyee an 
aooount of the dancing-girls, who do- 
rired from the city the name of Ambu- 
h€{jm, and of whose midnight orgies the 
cayes along the shore were the unhal- 
lowed sites. Martial describes the 
Boman matrons as arriving at Baia 
with the reputation of Penelope and 
leaTing it with that of Helen — Pene- 
lope veniiy ahii JETelene. Cassiodorus 
has preserved a letter of Alaric, which 
shows that Bai» maintained this cha- 



racter in the 5th cent. ; and even in' 
the 15th Pontanus tells us that, when 
the ladies of Naples resorted to it as a 
watering-place, it was the ruin of old 
and young. 

The climate of the city does not ap- 
pear to have been healthy during the 
whole year. A passage in one of 
Cicero's letters to Atticus, expressing 
surprise at the long sojourn made by 
Dolabella in the city, leaves little doubt 
that it was unhealthy in the summer. 
But after Avemus and the Lucrine had 
been cleared of wood and opened to 
the sea, it is possible that the climate 
of the coast may have improved ; and 
the praise bestowed on the place by 
later poets may be regarded as a con- 
firmation of this conjecture. Of the 
villas of Csesar, Crassus, Cato of Utica^ 
Lucullus, Pompey, Sylla, Domitian, 
and other great names of antiquity, not 
a trace remains. There are masses of 
ruins in abundance to which illustrious 
names haye been applied, but neither 
inscriptions nor coins have been found 
to justify this nomenclature of <^e anti- 
quaries. The VUla ofPUo was the scene 
of the celebrated conspiracy against 
Nero in which tSeneca and Lucan took 
part. Nero was a frequent guest at Piso's 
yilla, and the conspiraton were anxious 
to assassinate him at table, but Piso 
refused to allow such a violation of the 
laws of hospitahty. Before any other 
plan had b^ arranged, Piso was be- 
trayed by one of hu own freedmen, 
and, to save himself from a worse &te, 
he put himself to death by opening his 
yeins in a bath. Hadrian had taken 
up his residence at Bais for the mineral 
waters, but as they fiuled to give him 
any relief, he starved himself to death, 
and desired to have it recorded on his 
tomb that the doctors had killed him ! 
His Adieu to his Soul, Animula ea- 
guloy hlandula — ^familiar to every scho- 
lar — was written at Baie. After the fall 
of the Boman empire, Baiis rapidly de- 
clined. In the 8tn cent, it was ravaged 
by the Saracens, but yet it was still in* 
habited in the time of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, and was the favourite water- 
ing-place of Queen Joanna, of Ladislaus, 
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and of Ferdinand I. of Aragon. At tho 
commencement of t)ie 16th cent., during 
the ware between Louis XII. of France 
and Ferdinand the Catholic, Bale was 
finally deserted by its inhabitants, who 
migrated to Naples. Don Pedro de 
Toledo, in erecting a castle on the pro- 
montory, on the foundations of one 
preyiously erected by Alfonso II., de- 
stroyed e?erytliing in the deserted city 
which he could make available as build- 
ing materials. For tJie convenience of 
the shipping there is a small lighthouse 
on the point below the castle. 

jffaO*.— In the 17th cent., before the 
true character of Roman ruins was iin- 
derstood, every building of any size 
was called a temple. Thus the three 
larger ruins at Baise, which evidently 
formed the halls of magnificent baths 
belonging to some of the numerous 
villas on this coast, have been desig- 
nated by the names of three divinities. 
The first of these halls, near the modem 
harbour, called the T^Bumle of Venus, 
is octaf^nial externally, haTing at the 
angles coupled pilasten, which still 
<x>ntain the terra-cotta tubes for the 
passage of the water. Thud interior 
18 oircolar, with eight windows and 
niches, Uke those we have noticed in 
the similar structure on the banks of 
AvemuB. The roof was vaulted. Three 
ehambers beneath the floor were pro- 
bably the bath-rooms ; the stucco 
relidn, formerly visible on the walls, 
are said to have been of a libertine 
character. One of these apartments is 
lighted by a square aperture in the 
root In the rear of the building are 
the remains of stairs, showing that it 
had a second story, the rooms for the 
stoves, the covered reservoirs for water, 
Ac. The second hall, which bears the 
name of the Temple of Mercury , and 
is caUed by the peasantry the ifu^Uo, 
is a large circular chiutnber with a 
vaulted roof, having a circular aperture 
in the centre for the admission of light, 
and square holes in other parts of the 
vault tor the regulation of the tempe- 
rature. In the walls are four large 
arched niches. The remains of con- 
duits and channels for water found 



among the foundations leave little 
doubt that it was a cold bath. From 
the circular form and construction of 
the building it lb a regular whispering 
cliamber. The third hall, called the 
Temple ofDianOy is an octagonal build- 
ing of great size, of which a consider- 
able portion of the walls and vaulted 
roof have disappeared. The interior 
was circular, with fow niches in the 
sides. The remains of an aqueduct, a 
caldarium, and subterranean galleries, 
sufficiently prove the character of the 
ruin. 

Near the Castle of Baiie an inscrip- 
tion was discovered in 1785, containing 
a decree of the Decurions of Cume, 
appointing Licinius Secundus to be the 
priest of the Temple of Cyhele at Bais, 
and another of the Boman College con- 
firming the appointment. 

BacoU^ a little village beyond tho 
Castle of Bais, &cing Misenum, is in- 
teresting only as having preserved its 
Boman name of BauU, which, however, 
must have been lower down, and dose 
to the shore, judging from the expres- 
sion used by Silius Ualicus : — 

Et Hercoleos videt ig» in UUm BauIos. 
xu. 166. 

On the coast below this village, called 
the Bav of Baoli, separated by the 
castle m>m that of Bai», are some 
ruins. 

Theatre, formerly caUed the Tomh qf 
JuUa Affrippma, a semicircular cor- 
ridor with a vaulted roof and four large 
niches in its outer wall, and a long nas- 
sage which runs back into the nill. 
Beautiful stucco reliefs and other orna- 
ments, and fragments of paintings and 
inscriptions were visible before the wall 
was blackened by the torches of the 
guides. The remains of steps and the 
outer vrall in the ground above the cor- 
ridor, for the support of the seats, 
prove that the building is a portion of 
a small theatre. Further evidence 
against its being the tomb of Agrippina 
is supplied by Tacitus, Oremctta eet 
node eadem, convwiaU leeto, et exequiie 
viUbus, neque, dum Nero rerum poHe^ 
balur, conffeeta ant dausa humus, Mdx 
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domesticorum etura levem tumulmmae' 
cepUy viam Miteni propter^ et vUlam 
CasarU Dieiatorist gum subfeotot stmts 
ediUssima prospeetat. The words via 
Missni prove that the site of the tomb 
must be sought for in the oemetery 
which lined the road leading to that 
citj, and of which we still see nume- 
rous remains at the spot called Mer- 
ctUo di SabeUOt though the principal 
tombs are now so oovwed by the hoTels 
of- fishermen, that it is impossible to 
examine them satisfiMstoriW. 

VUla of Hortensius,-— The most ex- 
tensiye ruins on the Bay of BaoU hare 
been identified, with considerable pro- 
bability, with the villa of Hortsnsius. 
They must be examined in a boat, 
being now for the most part under 
water, as are also the spacious cham- 
bers supposed to be the ponds of his 
mumuBwhich werecelebratedby Cicero, 
Pliny the naturalist, and Yarro. The 
attachment of Hortensius to his fish, 
of which we have a proof in his remark 
that he would rattier lose two mmU 
fifomhis chariot than two muUiftam 
his ponds, appears to have descended 
to the subsequent possessor of the villa, 
Antonia, the wife of Dmsus. Pliny 
tells us that she was so fond of one of 
the munensB, that she had gold ear- 
ring made for it, a sight, he adds, 
which brought many visitors to Bauli, 
eujus propter famam nomiulU Bamlos 
mdere eonetipiverMni, In tlus villa 
Nero is supposed to have plotted the 
death of his mother. When the at- 
tempt to drown her, in her jMssage 
from BauU to Bain, fSidled by her having 
been rescued ' by a small boat, she re- 
tired to her own villa near the Lucrine 
lake, where the matricide was com- 
mitted on the same night as she lay in 
her bed. 

The VUla of Casar^ according to 
Seneca and Ttuntus, had the appearance 
of a casUe, and was rituated on a hill 
commanding an extensive view. It be- 
came the property of Augustus, and 
was the residence of Octavia after the 
death of her second husband Mark 
Antony, and the scene of the death of 
her son, the young Maroellus. It was 



here also that Yiigil recited the m6m6- 
rable lines of the 6th Book of the 
^netd, ending with Tvk MarceUms eris, 
which have invested the memory of the 
^oung prince with eternal interest. It 
IS impossible to identify the precise 
spot of this villa, but Ghaupy and 
some recent antiquaries suppose it 
to be pointed out by the ruins now 
caUed 

Cento CamerelUf or Carceri diNsrone^ 
an extensive subterranean building of 
reticulated masonry, the use of which 
has not been satisfiictorily determined. 
It consists of a number of vaulted 
chambers, separated by pUasters, whidi, 
from their intricacy, have sometimiBS 
been called the LabyruUh. The two 
larj^t pilasters at the end are buUt 
obhquely on one side. Behind them is 
a stair leading to the ground-floor, which 
consists of long nanow passages in the 
form of the letter H, with the interaeot- 
inf line prolonged on one side. Soma 
cakareous deposits on the waUs, and 
their sloping from the sides towards 
the centre, prove that they were reser- 
voirs for water ; which served, periu^w, 
as substructions of Gbesar^s villa. 

Piscma MirahUiSf on. the sunmiit of 
the hill between the village of BaooU 
and the Mare Morto, and a few hun- 
dred yds. S. of the former, is a Bomaa 
reservoir, excavated in the massive tn& 
of the hill, for the 
water ^ _ 
from Serine i 

distance of about 50 m. It is in good 
preservation, firm and massive as on 
the day when it first supplied water 
to the Soman fieet IB centuries ago. 
It IB 220 ft. long and 88 ft. broad, 
with a vaulted roof of massive ma- 
sonry, supported by 48 large cruciform 
pilasters, arranged in regular lines 
of 12 each, and forming 5 distinct 
galleries or enlongated compartments. 
It is entered at the two extremities 
by stairs of 40 steps each, one of 
which has been repaired and made 
accessible. In the middle of the pis- 
cina is a depression, or sink, extending 
nearly from wall to wall, for collect- 
ing the sediment from the water. 



roir, exoavasea in cne massive vnia 

e hill, for the preservation of the 

brought bv the Julian aqueduct 

Serine in the Prindpato Ultra, a 
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The roof is perforated by square aper- 
tures, which probably ser?ed for ven- 
tilating the interior. The walls and 
pilasters are covered with a calcareous 
deposit as high as the spring of the 
arches, produ^ from the water which 
contained it in solution. The traces 
of the Julian aqueduct entering the 
Piscina Mirabilis may be seen near 
to the entrance by which the visitor 
descends into it. It is remarkable 
that a work of so much labour and 
ingenuity has not been mentioned by 
any Boman writer. We are, therefore, 
left entirely in doubt as to the period 
of its construction. Winckelmann re- 
garded it as the work of Agrippa. It 
was probably placed on this hill at a 
dutanoe from the Portus Julius in 
order to be near Misenum, which was 
a favourite rendezvous of the Boman 
fleet. 

Villa ofOomeUa. — Certain ruins on 
the narrow tongue of tufet called the 
FuKta di Pennatay which formed the 
N. point of the Portus JGtetd of Au- 
gustus, are supposed to mark the site 
of the Yilla of^ Cornelia, the daugh- 
ter of Soipio AfrioanuB, and the mother 
of the Gbaoofai. Scotti and De Jorio, 
however, are inclined to place it on 
the Monte di Prodda (on the W. 
side of the Miure Morto), where there 
are several ruins and ancient substruc- 
tions. This villa had belonged to 
Marius, whose heirs sold it to Cornelia 
for 76,000 denarii (2422;.). She retired 
to it in her old age, to die, like her 
father, in voluntary exile. At her 
death it was purchased by Lucullus, 
who had another viUa on the hill of 
Misenum. The PutUa di PentuUa was 
perforated by Augustus, or more pro- 
bably by Agrippa, with two tunnels 
extending below the level of the sea, in 
order to create a current, and so prevent 
accumulations of sand at the mouth of 
the port. The entrance was protected 
by an open mole which rested on 5 piers, 
and was thrown out from the Punta di 
Miseno opposite the Punta di Pennata, 
the entrance being between the latter 
point and the last of these piers. Three 
piers may still be seen under water on 



the Misenum side of the opening into 
the Mare Morto. 



IflSSNO. 

Mare Morto.—The Port of Misenum, 
of which we have just described the 
entrance, was constructed by Augustus, 
on the plans of Agrippa. It was de- 
signed to be the station of the Boman 
fleet in the Mediterranean, as Bavenna 
was in the Adriatic. It consisted of a 
triple basin, the first and second of 
wMch were separated by the point of 
land on the Misenum shore, called the 
Porno, which is perforated by tunnels 
for the passagis of the currents ; the 
third or inner basin is that which is now 
known as the Mare Morto, This basin 
is now separated from the outer ones 
by a causeway of recent construction, 
which has supplanted the bridge thrown 
across the strait by Flavius Marianus, 
a prefect, in the redfu of Antoninus 
Pius. This unsdentiSo oontrivanoe has 
destroyed the harbour by causing it to 
shallow, and has reduced the Mara 
Morto itself to a mere lagoon where 
large numbers of fish are caught. It 
was in the Portue Mitem that the 
conference took place between Augus- 
tus, Antony, and the younger Pom- 
pey. Plutarch tells us that when the 
two triumvirs went unarmed on board 
Pompey's ship to arrange the parti- 
tion of the empire, Menas, the admiral 
of the fleet, asked Pompey if he should 
cut the cables and make him master, 
**not only of Sardinia and Sicily, but 
of the whole Boman empire." **Yoa 
should have done it, Menas,*' was the 
answer, ^ without asking me. Let us 
now be content with our present fortune, 
for I know not what it is to violate my 
pledged word." The port continued 
to be the principal naval arsenal of 
Bome down to the time of Titus, when 
the elder Pliny was admiral of the fleet. 
o8 
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MiBEKiTic. — Crossing the causeway 
which separatee the present Bay of Mise- 
no from the Mare Morto, and after pass- 
ing numerous reserroirs for ohtaining 
salt hy natural evaporation, recently 
formed on the shore of the latter, we 
reach the lofty promontory which forms 
the W. boundary of the Gulf of Naples, 
and whoso pyramidal form makes it so 
conspicuous an object from all parts 
of its shores. The promontory itself 
.-still justifies the prophecy of Yirgil, in 
the passage which describes it as the 
burialplaoe of the trumpeter of Hector 
.and JSneas : — 

At plus .£ness Ingenti mole aepalcnun 
Imponlt. saaqne arnui viro, remumque. ia- 

bamqua 
Monte sub aereo, qui nunc Mlaenvfl ab lllo 
JMcitnr, afemiim^ tenet per mectda nomen. 
^H, TI. 333. 

The city of Misenum, although made 
a Boman colony by Augustus, must 
hare been Teiy smalL The narrow 
limits of the locality, and the patrician 
▼iUas which occupied so considerable 
-s portion of the surface, must have 
.barred its extension. It is probable 
that the city was occupied chiefly by 
the officers of the fleet, and con- 
sisted of the establishments of a naval 
arsenal Thid little village of ICiseno, 
or Oasaluce, probably occupies the site 
of the naval suburb. Be Jorio and 
Scotti, and other local antiquaries, 
maintain that the ancient promontory 
of Misenum is the modem Monte di 
JProddOf and that the considerable ruins 
which are still visible at the Torre di 
CappellOf on the road from the Mare 
Morito to Lake Fusaro, mai^ the situa- 
tion of the principal edifices of the city. 
Wherever the city of Misenum was, it 
appears frx>m ecclesiastical records to 
have been tolerably perfect as late as 
the 9th cen^., when it was the seat of 
a bishopric in connexion with Cum» ; 
in 836 it was sacked by the Lombards, 
and in 890 was utterly destroyed by 
the Saracens. The first of the existing 
ruins is 

The H^aire, near the little point of 
land called U Ihmo. Of tlus building 
the greater psrt is buried beneath the 



soil, the only portions now visible being 
the corridor and the subterranean pass- 
age which communicated with the port, 
in order, perhaps, to give the sailors an 
easy access to the interior. 

The Villa of LuculUu, pUced by 
some antiquaries on a high ground 
facing the promontory of Misenum, 
where travellers often go to enjoy the 
fine view and take refreslmients, after 
havine seen the Piscina Mirabilis ; and 
by others on the promontory itself, 
where some ruins are still visible on 
the summit, is described by Phssdrus 
as occupying so commanding a position 
on the promontory that it enjoyed- a 
view of both seas : — 

Gneer Tiberius qoam, petens NeapoUm, 
In MLseuencein villain veniaset auam, 
QiuD monte Bommo posita LucolU manu 
Fraqiectat Slcolum, et prxiapidt Tnscum mare. 

II. V. 

It became subsequently the Villa 
Misenensis of Tiberius, who died within 
its walls, sufibcated by Macro, the 
captain of his pnetorians. It was after- 
wards the property and residence of 
Nero. 

The OroUa JDragonara, in the side 
of the promontory which faces the 
island of Prodda, is a long subterranean 
and intricate passage, with a vaulted 
roof resting on 12 pilasters, and con- 
taining 5 galleries. The object of its 
construction has not been satisfactorily 
determined. By some it is supposed 
to have been a reservoir for water ; and 
by others a magazine for the fleet. 
In one part of it is a stream of fresh' 
water, supposed to come from some 
subterranean aqueduct, or to have been 
connected with the Temple of the 
Nymphs which Domitian is recorded 
as having erected in its neighbourhood. 
On the extremity of the promontory 
is a lighthouse recently erected. 

The MUiacola. — The long narrow 
strip of beach, which connects the pro- 
montory of Misenum, with the Monte di 
Procida, and separates the Mare Morto 
from the sea, still bears, in an abbre- 
viated form, the ancient name of MiUtis 
Schola, the parade ground of the 
soldiers and marines of the Boman 
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fleet) as we know from an inBoription 
found upon the spot and nowpreflerred 
in the Mueeo Borbonioo. iJie beach 
ia now used as the place of embarkation 
for Ischia bj those who prefer the short 
passage across the channel called the 
Oauaw di Proclda, to the royage from 
Naples. 

The Monie di Procida, at the ex- 
tremity of this beach, is a noble head- 
land of tn£E^ coTered with the ruins of 
Boman Tilhui, and clothed with vine- 
yjrds which produce a delicious wine. 
The extreme point of the headland on 
the S.W. is called the Punta di Fumo. 
Off the W. point of the promontory is 
the rock called S. Martino. 

The EUftian Fields.— The flat tract 
Jjing between the Mare Morto and the 
X«go del Fusaro, bounded on the N.E. 
by the Monte Selvatiohi, and on the 
S.W. bT the Monte di Prodda, is the 
apot with which the antiquaries have 
identified the An^lum EUfnum of the 

It is now a richly cultivated tract, 
•oorered with Tineyards and gardens. 
Along the line of the ancient roMl which 
irayened the plain from Gums to Mi- 
Muum (the termination of the Via 
DamiHana), are the remains of nume- 
Tons tombs of the Roman period, some 
<if whioh are proved by the inscriptions 
to be those of the sailors of the fleet. 
Some of the names which they record 
4ae Egyptian, some Greek, and some 
Paononian. The names of the ships 
«xe also given. The place is now called 
the MenftUo di SaiiUo; some of the 
tombs still retain their stucco oma- 



The Zak€ of Ftuaro b the Pahu 
jLAermia of the poets. It is sup- 
posed to hare been the port of Cunue. 
If umeious remains of massive building, 
Tillas, and tombe, are still risible in its 
neighbourhood. At its S. extremity is 
« canal of Roman construction com- 
municating with the sea, now known as 
the Jbee del I\tsaro, and beyond it is a 
anutUer basin called the Acqua Morta. 
The lake is now fiounous for its oysters. 
In the middle of the lake is a Oasino, 
built by Ferdinand I. The lake is 



supposed to be the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano, which, in 1838, gave 
proof of the (act by emitting such 
quantities of mephitio gases that tho 
oysters were destroyed by them. The 
tombs in the neighbourhood have con- 
tributed some very interesting objects 
to the Museum, including specimens of 
gold jewellery, coins, glass vesseU, and 
trinkets of various kinou. In one which 
was opened a few years since, bearing 
the name of Julia Prooula, the skeleton 
was found entire, with massive gold 
ear-rings and other precious ornaments. 

ViUa ofServilius Fo/ia.— The Torre 
di Qaoeta, on the point of land which 
runs into the sea, on the N. side 
of the Foce del jPWaro, marks the 
site of this villa. Yatia secluded him- 
self in this spot to escape the perils 
which beset public life in Rome during 
the reign of Nero, whereupon people 
used to exclaim, <*You only, Vatta, 
know how to live," O Vatia, eohu eeie 
ffivere. At ille, adds Seneca, latere 
eeiehat, won tnvere. The villa was cele- 
brated for its caverns and fishponds. 
Its ruins attest the magnifioenoe of its 
proportions, and the tranquil beauty of 
its site. 

Cumaan VUla of deero.— On the 
hills between the Lago del Fusaro and 
Avemus, and between the Arco Felice 
and Bais, at a spot called Scalandrone, 
are some ruined arches which are sup- 
posed to mark the site of the Villa 
CWfNano, so often mentioned in the 
Letters to Atticus. It was in this villa 
that Hirtius and Pansa presented to 
Cicero the young Octavius, on his arrival 
from the school in Macedonia, which 
he had hastily quitted on the assassina- 
tion of CsBsar. His mother Aecia was 
Hving with her second husband, Lucius 
Philippus, in a neighbouring villa, ta 
whicn the youth, then in his 19th year, 
was conducted by Balbus. Cicero, in 
describing the arrival of '* the boy," as 
he calls him in a letter to Atticus, says 
he was " entirely devoted " to him 
(mihi totfu dedihts). In a subsequent 
letter he tells the same friend that the 
stepfather of Octavius 'Hhinks he is 
not to be trusted." 
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The • VilUu of Seneca and Varro, 
which were situated near Oioero*8 yilla^ 
M we know from the descriptions which 
tliese writers have left to us, have dis- 
appeared ; and no ruins now exist with 
winch even their names can be con- 
nected. 



CVMM, 

The. road from the Lsgo del Fusaro 
to CunuB follows the Via DomiHana. 
At the 8. angle of the citj walls it was 
joined hj the Via (Mmanatrom Puteoli. 
This latter road passes along the crest 
of hiUs which form the N. marnn of 
the Lake of Aremus ; it enters Cumn 
hj the Arco Felice. It is the direct road 
to the site of the ancient city from 
Naples and Pozxuoli. 

GuMJB occupies the summit of an 
isolated hill of trachytio tu£s which 
rises abore the long Ime of level shore 
from the Monte di Prooida to the 
mouth of the Yoltumo. This hill and 
the range of which it forms a part are 
the *' sea-girt cliffs'* of Pindar,— 

So &r as the walls hare been traced, the 
form of the city appears to have been 
that of an equilateral triangle. Its re- 
mote antiquity is proved by the testi- 
mony of the geographers and lustorians 
of the Augustan age. Strabo describes 
it as the most ancient of all the Italian 
atitU^^dlian cities. Dionysius of Ha- 
1i( iiiiiii?fr»a>mjjw that it was celebrated 
for its riches, power, and possessions ; 
and Livy recoils its impregnable posi- 
tion by sea and land. There is con- 
siderable discrapanoy with reoard to its 
founders ; according to Strabo, it was 
the joint colony of the Chalcidians of 
Eubosa under Megasthenes, and the 
Ovmsans of iEolu under Hippodes 
of Ovme. Hence Cume wa^ always 
called a Ohalcidic or Eubooan city. 
Livy states that the colonists first set- 
tled at Ischia, but finding themselves 
disturbed by earthmiakes, removed 
to the mainland. The wealth and 



possessions of the city may be inferred 
from the fact that its territorv included 
both Puteoli and Misenum, the Qulf of 
Puteoli was called Sinus Oumanus, the 
shore of the Bay of Qaeta was called 
LiUue Chalcidicum, the hills of the dis- 
trict were called Colles JETuioict, and 
Naples and other cities in the South of 
Italy, and even Messina in Sicily, were 
reinforced by Comsan colonies. Its 
government was aristocratical till it was 
overthrown by Aristodemus, a success- 
ful general, who rose to power in a 
popular revolution, but was afterwards 
expelled by the valour of Xenocrita, 
commemorated by Plutarch as one of 
the first examples of female heroism. 
GunuB was the scene of the exile and 
death of Tarquinius Superbus, who here 
purchased of the Sibyl the three Sibyl- 
Une books which the Romans cherished 
for so many ages in the Capitol. He 
died here, according to Livy, B.C. 509. 
In the year 474 b.c. the Cumeans were 
at war with the Etruscans, who, with 
the assistance of their Umbrian allies, 
besieged the city by sea and land. The 
Cumieans obtained the aid of Hiero of 
Syracuse, who strengthened their fleet 
by a squadron of triremes. The hostile 
armaments met in the Gulf of Puteoli, 
where the Etruscan fleet was utterly 
defeated. This naval victory ub immor- 
talised by Pindar in one of the finest 
passages of the first Pythian Ode : — 

/Liffoofun, wwvwt Kpovu*y, SflMpO¥ 
*0^fM Kar olcor & «m- 

vif , & Tvpo-OMAr r* iXaXaa^ cxPt 
Navirurrorov vfifHv 'Mn; 

GunuD was besieged bv the Samuitee 
8 years after they haa taken Capua 
(b.o. 427), who made themselves 
masters of the dty, and settled here in 
large numbers, producing tliat mixture 
of Qreek and Campanian customs which 
VeUeius Paterculus has commemorated 
in the expression Oumanos OseamutavU 
vicinia. When Capua fell under the 
power of Bome, Cume became subject 
to the same authority. It was raued 
to the rank of a Roman municipium, 
B.O. 837. In the second Punic War it 
was attacked by Hannibal, and was 
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sQOoeMfally defended by Semproniofl 
Tiberius Gracchus. The city became a 
prefecture B.G. 210, and was made a 
Itoman colony by Augustus. Under the 
Empire it deohned rapidly. At the 
time of AtheniBus it had a reputation 
for its painted rases and silks ; but in 
the reign of Nero it had become so un- 
fashionable, that when Umbritius the 
poet resolved to retire from Kome to a 
country solitude, Juvenal congratulated 
his friend that he was about to give one 
more citizen to the Sibyl by fixing liis 
residence in the vacua Cunue : — 

Qounvls digreflia vcteris eonrusus amid, 
Laudo tamen vacnis quod aedem flgera CnniU 
DesUnet, atque unum civem donare Sibyllas. 
Sat m. 1. 

In the same reign it was the scene 
of the voluntary death of Petronius 
Arbiter. Virgil describes Cumn as the 
place where .£neas had his first inters 
view with the Sibyl Deiphobe, the 
priestess of the temple which had been 
erected by Dsdalus to Apollo, on the 
" Arz" or Acropolis from whose rocky 
caverns she pronounced the oracles : — 

81c fatw laoiymaDa, dassiqoe ImmUtli ba- 

benas; 
Et tandem Eabolds Cumanmi allaUtnr oria. 
Obvertont pelago proraa : tam dento tenad 
Andioim Auidabat mtvea, et llUors cdttm 
Pnetazont pappea: Javmom manna emkat 

ardena 
littua In Heapartum; qncrit pan semina 

Abatniaa In venia siUda ; pan denaa fenrun 
Teda n^tlt allvaa, invenUaue flumtna monatnt. 

At pina fneaa arcea, qubus alina AnoUo 
Praaldet. boirendnqne procnl aecreta SlDjlta, 
Antrum Immaoe, petit: magnam cui mentam 

anlmomqne 
Dellns Inaplnt vatea, aperitqne ItiUira. 
Jam aabennt TrlvUs Inooa atque anrea teda. 
JSn, VI. 1. 

After the fiitll of the Roman empire, 
CumjB was occupied by Totila, who re- 
paired its walls. Teias was elected 
king here; and after his defeat and 
death in the battle of the Samo, his 
followers, headed by his brother Ali- 
gem, threw themselves into the citadel. 
Narses, unable to reduce it, filled the 
Sibyl's Gave with combustible materials, 
and destroying its roof by fire, pene- 
trated to the centre of the fortress, 
which he reduced to ruin. In the 8th 



cent. Bomoaldo, Duke of Benevento, 
made himself master of the city. In 
the 9th it was sacked and burnt by the 
Saracens. In the 13th, having become 
a nest of pirates and robbers, the citizens 
of Naples and Aversa fitted out an ex- 
pedition against them, and razed what 
then remained of the ancient city to the 
ground. 

The Citadel, which commands a 
view reaching in fine weather as far as 
Gbeta and Ponza, occupies a consider- 
able elevation, of which all the sides 
have broken down except that on the 
S., by which we now ascend to it. The 
foundations of the walls may still be 
traced through their whole extent, with 
the situation of the only doorway which 
gave access to the fortress. 

The Sib^Fs Cave,— The hill of the 
Acropolis is perforated in all directions 
with caverns excavated in the tufa, 
many of which it would now be impos- 
sible thoroughly to explore. One of 
them has several lateral apertures and 
subterranean passages, in which the 
local antiquaries have recognised the 
hundred mouths of the Gth ^neid : — 

. . . Tencroa vocat alta in templa aaoerdos : 
Exclanm EaboloB latna faigena mpla In antrum, 
Qub latl ducnnt aditua centum, oatia centum, 
Unds rannt totidem voceip reaponaa SKbyUak 
JBn, VI. 41. 

The principal entrance is in the side of 
the mil fiMnng the sea ; but the passages 
to which it leads are mostly fijled up. 
A flight of steps on the 1. leads firom 
what is now the largest cavern up to a 
dark small recess, which has no com- 
munication whatever with the upper 
part of the rock. At the commence- 
ment of the present cent., Paolini, ac- 
companied by an EngUsh traveller, ex- 
amined one of the largest passages, and 
found that it led into a vast dtfk cave 
in the direction of the Lake of Fusaro ; 
but it was dangerous to explore it fur- 
ther. In Justm Martrr is a passage 
describing his visit to (jum» and to the 
scene of the Sibyrs prophecies. He 
says : " Being at Oonue, we saw a large 
basilica dug out of the rock, where they 
said the Sibyl had pronounced her ora- 
cles. It had in the middle three large 
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basins, also hollowed out of the rock, 
which had setred for the lustrations of 
the Sibyl, who afterwards retired into 
the innermost part of the basUioa {iM- 
rtvro¥ Tits finffiKitnis oTicor), and there 
gave her predictions of futurity from an 
elevated throne." This passage, written 
about the year 1 50, has sometimes been 
supposed to indicate the Temple of 
Apollo ; but it is more probable that it 
was a temple on the side of the hill, 
adjacent to the care which Narses de- 
str^ed. 

Amb of the Sibyl.— A further proof 
of the late period at which the traditions 
of the Sibyl lingered upon the spot is 
found in another passage of Justin 
Martyr, in which he describes a round 
einerazy urn, worked in brass (^eucor 
rufa iK X'^^'* KeirairK€veurfi4ifoy)t in 
which they said the ashes of the Sibyl 
were preserred. Pausanias, who was a 
oontemporary of Justin Martyr, says 
that the Cunueans showed as the Sibyl's 
tomb a small stone urn, KtButow ^pU» 
0b /itryJXiiw. Kone of the Roman writers 
make any mention of such a monument. 
In modem times, a ruined house near 
the Temple of the Giant has been shown 
to traTeliers as the tomb, and evidently 
upon no better authority than that 
wmch identified the vases shown to the 
two Greek orators. 

Tm^les and Amphiiheaire, — The 
Temple ofApoUo, occupying the highest 
peak of the Acropolis, still presents 
some fragments to mark its sit^ They 
are a portion of a fluted column and a 
single capital, both in the oldest style 
of Doric architecture. The position 
of the temple must have made it a 
conspicuous object from all parts of 
the coast. The confused and scattered 
ruins now visible within the line of the 
city waUs have suffered so much from 
depredations and neglect^ that they are 
interesting chiefly on account of their 
associations. The Temple of the QiauU 
(Tempio dei Giganti), in which the co- 
lossal sitting statue of Jupiter Stator 
n the Museo-Borbonico was found in 
ihe oella, has been almost entirely de- 
ttroyed. The Temple of Serapie, dis- 
covered in 1889, ii a Roman ruin of 



imperial times, remarkable chiefly for 
the objects found in it, among which 
were some Egyptian statues of colossal 
size. Of the Temple of Augustus^ dis- 
covered in 1606 by Cardinal Acquaviva, 
who obtained many statues from its 
ruins, not even the site is now known. 
The Temple of Diana, discovered in 
1852 by the Count of Siracusa, on the 
site of what is supposed to have been 
the Forum, has been entirely disman- 
tled. It was upwards of 100 ft. in 
length, semicircular at one of the ex- 
tremities ; the columns of the portico 
were of dpollino, of the Corinthisn 
order, and, like the cornices, were, re- 
markable for their high finish and beau- 
tiful workmanship. A statue of Diana 
with her dogs, and a Latin inscription 
recording the erection of the Temple at 
the cost of liucoeius, were found among 
the ruins. There would have been no 
difliculty in restoring the Temple, but 
the Count removed the columns and 
sculptures to Naples as soon as they 
were excavated. The AmphUheaire^ 
now covered with earth and trees, is an 
oval building, with remains of 21 rows 
of seats leadmg down to the arena. 

The Asreo Felice is situated in a deep 
cutting in the tu& hills on the E. side^ 
on the road from Puteoli to Cunus. It 
is .a massive brick structure, 60 ft. high 
to the summit, and is pierced by a 
single arch 18 ft. in width. The widls 
are also of brick. On each side of the 
arch are 8 niches, 2 above, and 1 of a 
laiger size in the basement of each 
front. Above are the remains of a 
channel supposed to be that of an 
aqueduct which was carried over it. 
The arch may also have served as a 
bridge uniting the two heights which 
were separated by the formation of the 
road. On either side of this road, 
which still retains many traces of its 
ancient pavement, are the remains of 
tombs, in some of which were found 
sarcophagi and stucco ornaments of 
great beauty. 

About 500 yds. before reaching the 
Arco FeUce, in going from Cunus to- 
wards Pozzuoli, an ancient road paved 
with blocks of lava branches off on the 
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rt. band to the Tunnel called the Orotla 
di Pietro delist Pace^ from a Spaniard 
of that name who explored it in the 
16th century, the latter being eri- 
dentlj the opening of a subterranean 
communication between CumoB and 
the Lake of Avernus, cut by Ck)ccciu8, 
by order of Agrippa: it is now in 
progress of being cleared out; it is 
partly filled up with alluvial matter, 
the floor payed, and the roof in general 
of brick masonry. Its length, to where 
it opens on the Lake of Avernus, is 
said to be about 8000 ft^ and some 
large chambers and branch passages are 
supposed to exist aloxig its course ; its 
opening towards the E. may be seen 
on the W. shore of the Lake (see 
p. 292). 

The Necropolis of ChmuB is the most 
interesting oemeteir discovered in 
Southern Italy; it is situated in the 
plain extending on the N.W. and at 
the base of the rock of Cumse. Con- 
aiderable excavations have been made of 
late years, chiefly by the Count of Syra- 
cuse, and from which has resulted the 
discovery of several Greek tombs con- 
taining vases and other ornaments of a 
remote period. The site appears to 
have been at a subsequent pwiod occu-. 
pied by Koman sepulchres; but at a 
higher level, as in man^ cases it has 
oiUy been by penetratmg bdow the 
latter that tne more ancient Cumscan 
hypogei were discovered. A portion 
or the vases, which have a mnarkable 
similarity to those fi^m the Cyrenaica, 
now in the British Museum, are in the 
Count's palace at Naples ; but the best 
were sold by him to Marcheee Campana 
of Rome. The sito of the excavation 
is near a fiirm-house on the rt. of the 
Via Domitiana, in coming from Licola 
towards Fusaro. Many fitigments of 
Boman sepulchral decorations in mar- 
ble may be seen scattered around. The 
tombs were constructed one above the 
other, formin|r three several tiers, each 
being the work of a different period ; and 
in the earth which covers all these are 
the cinerary urns of the Komans. The 
lower tombs were excavated simply in 
the earth. When first opened they 



were found still to contain skeletons, 
which fell to dust on exposure to the 
air. At the head and feet were vases 
of an Egyptian character, rings and 
fibuUe of bronze, scarabiei, glass beads, 
and fragments of burnt wood. The 
tombs built upon them were formed 
of four large slabs of tu(a or pipemo, 
covered often with three flat stones ; 
but some have been found with sloping 
roofs, the stones meeting in the middle 
and giving the tomb the appearance of 
a snudl house. Some of these sepul- 
chral chambers contained two skele- 
tons, but generally they contained only 
one, with black painted vases of an 
archaic character, and occasionally 
vases with black figures on a yellow 
ground, in which we trace Pelasgic art 
to its Egyptian origin. The Italo- 
Greek tombs, which formed the upper 
tier, were of the same character, but 
were distinguished by their superior 
manuiiicture and greater elegance, by 
the richness of t^ funeral furniture, 
and by the use* of gold and silver in- 
stead of bronze in the personal orna- 
ments, thus confirming the statement 
of their own poetic historian, Hyper- 
ochus, as we read in Athenieus, that 
"the (Cumsean) citizens wore embroi- 
dered robes and much gold in their 
dresses, snd never went beyond the 
walls of the city but in a coach drawn 
by two horses." In the earth of the 
Necropolis were found urns and vases 
containing the ashes of the Romans. 
Many of these vases showed by their 
style and mamifacture that they had 
been removed from the more ancient 
tombs and appropriated by the Bo- 
mans; the tombs themselves afforded 
ample evidence of this fact, for many of 
them bore marks of having been plun- 
dered. The first excavations were made 
by Charles III., when the numerous 
sepulchral objects now in the Museo at 
Naples were discovered. Pademi com- 
municated an account of these researches 
to the Boval Society of London in 1755. 
He describes the first tomb opened as 
that of the Papiria fiunily, and states 
that there were three skeletons on the 
floor, each endoeed in an oblong coffin, 
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formed of four slabs of pipezno. One 
of the skeletons was covered with a 
cloth of asbestos, with the remains of a 
robe embroidered with gold, the threads 
of which were perfect, and with frag- 
ments of papyrus, one side of whidi 
was ooYcred with red lead, the other 
black. Among the objects found in the 
tomb were a metal mirror, three tessers 
or dice, an iron lectisternium or pul- 
vinar with ivory ornaments, two heads 
of horses of the same material, and 
pieces of the confection of myrrh and 
spices which was placed on dead bodies 
by the Ghneeks. Under one of the ske- 
letons was a padlock through which 
three iron strigils were passed. Ad- 
joining this tomb was another for the 
freedmen of the same family. Two 
glasses, resembling our modem wine- 
glasses, and two earthen lamps, were 
also found in it, which still rank among 
the most beautiful objects of their class 
in the Museum. In other tombs of 
the same period an immense number of 
yalnable objects have been disoovered, 
such as necklaces of gold beads and 
of terra ootta gilt, eold rings with 
intaglios, gold astragJj, cloth of gold, 
silyer fibubs, circular mirrors of sUyer, 
Tessek of blue glass, ointment-pots, 
strigils, Ac. In another tomb was 
found the beautiful suit of Gheek armour 
which passed from the collection of the 
Conte Milano into that of the Tower 
of London, and is now seen in the 
hall of the horse-armoury there. In 
those excavated by the Count of Sira- 
cusa vases, dnerary urns, and skeletons 
were found ; in two instances artificial 
heads, made of a composition in which 
wax was a principal ingredient, were 
found lying by the side of the skeletons. 
One or these heads had glass eyes. 
The fioatures, which were those of 
young men, were so perfectly defined 
as to give probability to the conjecture 
of the Neapolitan antiquaries that the 
heads were formed from caste taken 
after death. Near the Lago di Licola 
a Greek tomb has been excavated 
which contained stucco bas-reliefs of 
the Judgment of Minos, and the De- 
lights of Elysium. 



The Forest of Soma, the JVitia 
Lucus of Virgil, is identified with a 
wood about 8 m. N. of Gums towards 
Litemum. Livy mentions it as cele- 
brated for its nocturnal sacrifices, and 
for the treachery and subsequent mas- 
sacre of the Campanians, who endea- 
voured to gain possession of Cum» 
under the pretence of attending the 
solemnities of this sacred grove. 



LITBRNUX. 

The road from Gums to Litemum 
(6 m.) follows the Via Domiiiana. It 
is bordered by tombs for a short dis- 
tance after leaving the city, and in one 
place are the remains of a hemicycle, 
with seats, which was decorated with 
paintings. The ancient pavement of 
massive blocks of pipemo is still per- 
fect in many parts. 

The Logo ai lAcola, which the road 
passes soon after it leaves Gunue, is not 
mentioned by any ancient writer; it 
has been supposed that it is a part 
of the canal begun by Nero for the 
purpose of connecting Avemus with 
the Tiber, which made Ttusitus describe 
its author as the incredtbUium eupUor. 
The lake is one of the sources of tiie 
malaria ^-liich afflicts this coast in the 
summer and autumn. The forests 
around Licola were the royal ohase of 
Frederick 11. The mountain on the 
rt., called Monte Gaudo, is mentioned 
by PUny for its intoxicating water. 

The city of LiTSBNTic, a name im- 
perishably associated with that of Sdpio 
Africanus, is now represented by the 
Tower of Patna^ situated near the 
bridge by which the Domitian Way 
crossed the canal connecting the an- 
cient port, now called the Zago di 
Patria, with the sea. Litemum, about 
200 B.C., during the consulate of Scipio 
Africanus and T. Sempronius Longus, 
was occupied by a Roman colony, sub- 
sequently increased by Augustus, in 
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whose reign Agrippa enlarged and 
restored the port and its canal, now 
converted into a marshy lake. The 
city was destroyed by Gkinseric in 455, 
and not a trace remains of its ancient 
greatness. Scipio Africanus had here 
a yilla, to which he retired when ac- 
cused of extortion in the war against 
Antiochus. Here he died in Toluntary 
exile, B.0. 184. Valerius Maximus tells 
us that in his dying moments, in the 
bitterness of his heart at the ingratitude 
of his countrymen, he ordered to bo 
inscribed upon his tomb — Inqrata 

PatRIA, KB 088A QUIDKIC MSA HABB8. 

After his death the Bomans were 
anxious to obliterate the remembrance 
of their past injustice by loading his 
name and memorv with honours. A 
tomb, surmounted by a statue, had 
been erected at Litemum on the spot 
where he was buried, and a mausoleum 
had been built at Rome outside of the 
Porta Oapena. It spears that the 
Bomans were anxious to hare it be- 
liered that the body had been removed 
from Litemum, and deposited in this 
Boman mansoleum, and this feeling 
was carried so £sr that Sc^io was even 
reported to have died at Borne. Livy 
teUs us : — " Some say that he died and 
was buried at Borne, others that he 
died and was biuied at Litemum ; and 
at both places there are monuments 
and statues : for there is a monument 
at Litemimi suimounted by a statue 
which I myself lately saw there after it 
had been thrown down by a tempest. 
Nam H JAterm mommenihim monknen^ 
toque Hatua mperimponia Jkii^ quam 
tempeHate ditjeetam nuper vidifnus ipH. 
And beyond the Gapena gate at Borne, 
in the monument of the Scipios, there 
are 3 statues, 2 of which are said 
to be those of PubUus and Lucius 
Scipio; the third, that of the poet 
Ennius.'* This description can only 
apply to the tomb of the Scipios 
on the Via Appia, and near to the 
Porta San Sebastiano at Bome. But 
no inscription bearin|r the name of 
Scipio Africanus was discovered in that 
sepulchre; and, though the laurelled 
bust which was found there was once 



believed to be that of Ennius, a sub- 
sequent comparison of authenticated 
memoriab has not confirmed the suppo- 
sition, ^e may also presume tliat no 
member of the Scipio family would 
have removed his body to Bome in 
Bpite of his injunctions to the contrary. 
Livy himself m a subsequent book says 
that Scipio died at Litemum, where,- 
by his own command, he was buried, 
and where a monument was erected, 
" lest his funeral should be solemnized 
in his ungrateful country." " VUam Li- 
terno egU sine dedderio Drbi*. Mori' 
ewtem rwte eo ipso loco sepeliri se 
jussisse ferunt^ monimewtumque ihi adi- 
ficarif ne Jkmts sibi in inffrata patria 
fleretr^lAh, xxxviii. 53. This state- 
ment is confirmed by the evidence of 
Seneca and of Pliny. Seneca, in lus 
86th Epistle, gives an interesting de- 
scription of the villa. "Living," he 
says, " in the veiT town of Scipio 
A&icanus, I have adored his spirit and 
the altar which I suppose to be the 
tomb of so great a man. ... I saw his 
villa^ built of squared stone; a wall 
surrounding the wood, and towera 
erected on both sides for its defence; 
a cistern under the house and gardens^ 
large enough for the use even of an 
army ; a small, narrow, and very dark 
bath after the ancient custom; for a 
bath did not appear hot to our an- 
cestors unless it was gloomy. I felt 
therefore a great delight while con- 
templating ^ipio's habits and our 
own." He then proceeds to say that 
the bath was lighted by chinks rather 
than by windows, rimes magis qwMm 
fenestra^ and compares these simple 
habite with the luxury of the modem 
Bomans. Pliny the naturalist, in his 
account of the Longevity of Trees, de- 
scribes, among those which the memory 
of man carefully cherishes, the " olive- 
trees still mristing at Litemum, planted 
by the hand of Africanus the Elder, 
and a myrtle of conspicuous size." As 
the death of Scipio occurred 184 B.C., 
and that of Pliny in 79 a.d., the olive- 
trees and the myrtle must have been 
250 years old. A constant tradition 
has lingered on the spot that the tower 
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now callod the Torre di P<Uria was 
built of the materials of the Tilla, and 
on the exact site of the tomb. The 
celebrated bust of Scipio, which bears 
the mark of his wound on the bald head, 
was found beneath the tower, and an 
ancient inscription with the word Pa- 
TBIA, built into its walL Three marble 
statues, larger than life, haye recently 
been discovered near the lake ; one was 
a female draped figure, the others were 
males wearing the Boman toga. Before 
these disooTeries were made, some of the 
local antiquaries were disposed to place 
the site of the villa 6 m. inland, at a 
plaoe called Yioo di Pantano. 

The La^o di Patria derives its waters 
from the Clanius, a small sluggish 
stream now called the JResf Lagm^ 
which drains the plain of the Terra di 
Lavoro as far inland as Maddaloni, and 
fidb into the sea between the Lake and 
the Yoltumo. A further proof of the 
changes which have taken plaoe upon 
this coast is seen in the deposits of ma- 
rine aheUs along the low diffs which 
extend from the Lake of Fusaro to the 
mouth of the Yoltumo. 

Beyond Patria the road traverses the 
Bosoo di Yarcaturo, the ancient Syloa 
GiUliMoria, which still abounds with 
game as in ancient times. The whole of 
the flat sandy plain, the modem Paneta 
of CaHel VoUmmo, is covered with 
lentiscus and pine forests, which sup- 
plied the Boman fleet at Misenum with 
timber for their masts. The Via Do- 
mUiama crossed the Yoltumo near its 
mouth, and proceeding along the coast 
idl into the Appian near Sinmetsa, the 
modem Mondragone (p. 18). The 
ancient pavement is still to be traced 
neariy the whole way from Oastel Yol- 
tumo to Mondragone. 



TBtE KORTHEBN CBATSB8. 

The traveller who is disposed to visit 
the extinct volcanic craters which form 
the N. boundary of the Phlwraean 
Fields, extending from Monte Bosso, 
near Cunue, to the entrance of the 



Grotta di Poeilipo, will do well to make 
them the object of a separate excursion, 
combined with a visit to Cunus and 
Litemum. Jn that case he will reverse 
the order which we adopt in deeoribing 
them. 

MoKTB Babbaro^ 2^ m. N.£. of Ou- 
me, the Mons Qaurug of the ancients, is 
the loftiest volcanic cone of the district. 
It has a deep crater, about 3^ m. in 
circumference, with an opening in the 
£. side, apparently enlarged by art. In 
this cutting we see that the mountain, 
like Monte Nuovo, is composed partly 
of beds of loose scoriss and of beds of 
pumiceous tu£iL Some of these strata 
abound in pisolitio globules, formed 
most probably by drops of heavy rain 
falling during the eruption with the 
loose ashes. Not » trace of lava is 
to be seen. The plain which forms the 
floor of the crater, now called Campi- 
glione, is of extraordinary fertility, and 
is entered by a break m the walls of 
the crater cslled Porta di CampigUome, 
The cone is covered on its outer slopes 
with vineyards. The wine which they 
produced is mentioned by many writers 
under the name of Oimromiu; and 
AthensBus has commemorated its body 
and its tonic properties, as well as 
its scarcity and delicious flavour: 
^A^TOf iral K^UXitfTOf, wpov4Tt rh •Hrwot 
Kol vax^. That now produced by- 
these vineyards, when carefully pre- 
pared, is a strong red wine and keeps 
welL Before the formation of Monte 
Nuovo, Chmrm uknwr, as Juvenal 
calls it, must have been a striking 
object from all parte of the bay, to 
which, indeed, Statins gives the name 
of Smiu OaaroMU. The plain at the 
foot of this mountain was the scene 
of the first vietoiy gained by the 
Bomans over the Samnites, B.C. 340. 
It has been sung in Latin verse by our 
poet Gray, who attributes the scanty 
vegetation on its surface to the s€na 
vtcinia of Monte Nuovo, and thus pic- 
tures the slow return of its fertility : 
Raro per dlvoi haod nclos ordliM vkli 
Caneacentem olMm : kmgnm post tempus unlctl 
VIt« virent tnmali ; patriuiique revisere gaudens 
Bacchiu In asaoetis tenemm caput exerit arvia 
VIx taodem, Infidoqne audet ae credera codo. 
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MofUs CigUanOf between Monte Bar- 
baro and Astroni, and Monte Campana^ 
further inland, on the N.E., are two 
email craters of the same kind, and 
with the same geological features. 

Lakb oj Agnaito. — ^Two roads lead 
from Naples to this lake: the first, 
which is the one by which it is usually 
▼isited, branches off on the rt. beyond 
the village of Fuorigrotta (p. 163), and 
is 2 m. long ; the second from Capo di 
Monte, and is a beautiful drive of about 
6 m. (p. 167). The lake is nearly 3 m. 
in circumference, but more irregular in 
its outline than the other volcanic cra- 
ters in its neighbourhood. Though its 
banks are diversified with hills and 
verdure^ and the surface generally alive 
with water-birds, the lake is a constant 
source of malaria, caused partly by the 
exhalations of warm vapour impreg- 
nated with sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
partly by the fiax steeped in it. Neither 
the lake nor the crater which contains 
it is mentioned by any ancient writer. 
From this silence it bu been inferred 
that it has undergone considerable 
changes sinoe the Boman period ; and 
many conjectures have been started 
with regard to its ancient state and the 
ori^ of its present name. The geo- 
logical structure is similar t-o that of 
the other craters of the district. 

8Me di San Germano, — On the 
8.E. bank of the lake are some old 
chambers in which the hot sulphur- 
ous vapoiur which issues from the 
soil at the temperature of 180^ Fahr. 
is collected for the cure of gouty and 
rbeomatio cases from the hospitals of 
Naples. The name of the Stufe com- 
memorates the vision of S. Germane, 
Bishop of Chpua, in the 6th cent., which 
8. Gb^ory the Great has recorded in 
his Dialogues. Behind the Stufe are 
some Roman ruins, supposed to be the 
remains of baths^ 

Ghotta dbl Gaits. — This cele- 
brated cave b an aperture, resembling 
a small cellar, at the base of the hill, 
about 100 paces from the Stufe. It 
is closed by a door, the key of which 



is kept by the custode of the Stufe, who 
expHDcts 2 carlini for showing the ex- 
periment with the dog, fix>m wliich 
it derives its name. The cavern was 
known to Pliny, who describes it among 
the ipiraeula, et scrohea eharonecB^ moT' 
tiferum tpiritum exhalantes. It is con- 
tinually exhaling from its sides and 
floor volumes of steam mixed with 
carbonic acid gas ; but the latter, from 
its greater specific gravity, accumu- 
lates at the bottom and flows over the 
step of tlie door, which is sUghtly 
elevated above it. The upper part of 
the cave, therefore, is free from the 
gas, while the floor is completely 
covered by it. Cluverius says that the 
grotto was once used as a place of 
execution for Turkish captives, who 
were shut up within its walls and left 
to die of suffocation. It is said that 
Don Pedro de Toledo tried the same 
experiment upon two galley slaves, 
with &tal effect. Addison, on lus visit, 
made a series of ex})eriments which 
anticipated all those performed by sub- 
sequent observers. He found that a 
pistol could not be fired at the bottom, 
and that, on laying a train of gunpowder 
and igniting it on the outside of the 
cavern, the carbonic acid gas *' could 
not intercept the train of me when it 
once began flashing, nor hinder it from 
running to the veiy end.*' He found 
that a viper was 9 minutes in dying on 
the first trial, and 10 minutes on the 
second, this increased vitality being 
attributable, in his opinion, to the 
large stock of air which it had inhaled 
after the first triaL He found that the 
dog was not longer in expiring on the 
first experiment than on the second. 
Dr. Daubeny found that phosphorus 
would continue lighted at about 2 fr. 
above the bottom, that a sulphur match 
went out a few inches above it, and 
a wax taper at a still higher level. It 
has been asserted that the dog, upon 
whom this tie sine morte mori experi- 
ment is usually performed, is so accus- 
tomed to die that he has become indif- 
ferent to his fate ; but no dog who has 
been long the subject of the exhibition 
is to be seen in perfect health. The 
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effects of the gas being seen quite as 
well in a torch, a lighted candle, or a 
pistol, visitors will do well to con- 
tent themseWes with this, instead of 
having recourse to the cruel experiment 
on the poor quadruped. 

From the W. shore of the Lake of 
Agnano an interesting path leads across 
the hills to Poszuoli, passing by the 
Pisciarelli and the Solfatara (p. 287). 

AflTEONi.-— A road of ^ m. leads from 
the shoros of the Lake of Agnano to 
Astroni, which can only be visited by an 
order from the Boyal Household : the 
fee to the cuf tode is from 2 to 4 carluii, 
according to the number of the party. 
This is the largest and most perfect of 
the volcanic craters of this district. For 
many years it has been used as the pre- 
serve of the wild boars and deer for the 
royal chase ; and a wall has been built 
upon its margin to prevent the escape 
ot the animab. The rim of the crater, 
which is more than 4 m. in . circuit, 
is imbroken, except by the arti- 
ficial cutting for the entrance. The 
ascent is steep, but quite practicable in 
a carriage. The interior of the crater 
is covert with magnificent ilexes and 
other Ibrest-trees, presenting a very 
beautiful scene, especially in the early 
spring. A descent of about i m. leads 
to the plain, the fioor of the ancient 
crater, which is encircled by a carriage 
drive. At the S.E. end are three small 
lakes, one of which is very deep. In 
1452 Alfonso I. gave a festival in this 
crater in honour of the marriage be- 
tween his niece Eleanor of Aragon and 
the Emperor Frederick III. Pontanus 
tells us tliat 30,000 persons were pre- 
sent, that the gold and silver vesseb 
used on the occasion were valued at 
150,000 ffolden ducats, and tliat cas- 
cades and rivulets of wine were con- 
stantly flowmg. The last scene of the 
celebration was a hunt by torchlight. 
The liill of Astroni ofiers one of the 
finest examples of the craters called of 
elevation by the celebrated geologist 
You Buch ; its sides are formed of 
beds of pre-existing volcanic tufa, which 
have been upheaved at a period long 



subsequent to their first deposition by 
subterranean forces, similar to those 
that presided within the historical pe- 
riod at tlie formation of the Konte 
Nuovo. In the centre of the crater is 
a monticule of trachytic lava, protrud- 
ing, and another mass of the same rock 
on the N. side of it, which has probably 
been tlie produce of the last upheaving 
eruption, to wliich the mountain owes 
its present form. 



II. 

ISLANDS OP PBOOIDA AKD I80HIA. 

The shortest and most agreeable 
mode of reaohing Procida.and Isohia 
is to take a carriage from Naples to 
the beach of Miliscola (p. 21)8), and 
there to hire a boat for the passage 
of the Strait, which is only 2| m. 
across. From the Mole at Naples to 
the Punta di Boociola^ the N.E. pro- 
montory of the island, the distance is 
154 m. From the Capo di Miseno 
the distance is 3^ m. During the 
summer months a steamer leaves 
Naples 3 times a week (Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, Saturday) at 1^ o'clock, calling at 
Procida, and returning at an early hour 
on the intermediate mornings, leaving 
Ischia at an early hour, fiues 6 and 3 
carlini; and during the whole ^rear, 
except in severe weather, there is a 
daily market boat, by which a passage 
may be obtained for 2 carlini ; but the 
voyage from Naples is seldom per- 
formed under 2 hours with a fair wind, 
and when it is necessary to row the 
wI\ole distance, the time is prolonged 
from 4 to 6 hours. As Procida may 
be examined in an hour, the traveller 
may land at the beach called the Ma- 
rina di Santa Maria, and proceed by 
the road which traverses the island from 
N. to S., to the httle Bay of ChiaioleUa, 
where he will find boats to convey him 
across to Ischia. 

Pbocida, the ancient Frochyia^ is 
2i m. long, and is broken into nume- 
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rous bays and ooyes, which cire it a 
pioturesqne outline. Strabo a state- 
ment that it had been torn asunder 
from its neighbour — rSr*; It n^t^m, 
Ibinmwm V irrn ««>/r«'«r/M4t — is af- 
firmed by Pliny the Naturalist, in op- 
poeition to the fable which derived its 
name firom the nurse of ^neas : — Non 
ab JEnetB nnUrieej ted quia prqfiua ab 
JBnaria erat. (Lib. iii. c. 12.) The 
geological structure confirms the tra- 
dition of antiquity. The island is com- 
posed, like Ischia, of pumiceous tufa, 
separated by beds of pumice and of 
fragments of cellular lara, which dip 
outwards as if they had proNraeded from 
a crater situated on the N. W. Breislak 
and SpaUanzani, from an examination 
of both islands, arrired at the con- 
clusion that they were once united, 
and formed part of an immense crater. 
The N. extremity of Procida is loftier 
and more picturesque than the S. The 
bold promontonr of Sooeiola, on whose 
S. spur the castle is built, justifies the 
epithet of Virgil : — 

Turn sonitu FTocfayta dUa tremit 

Jfn. iz. T16. 

The position of the castle, now a royal 
palace, is rery fine, commanding" from 
its terrace the bay of Naples on tne one 
side, and the b!ay of Gaeta on the 
other. The town of Procida stretches 
up the slopes of the castle-hill from 
the sea-shore in the form of an am- 
phitheatre, backed and interspersed 
with vineyards, orange-groves, and fruit- 
gardens. The houses, with their fiat 
terraced roofs and their out-door stair- 
cases, remind the traveller of many 
towns in modem Greece. On the £. 
the .coast is broken into two creeks, 
formed by the Punta Pizzaca and Punta 
Soodaro. On the N.W. point, called 
the JPiuUa di CktupetOf at the entrance 
of tlie channel, is a lighthouse with a 
fixed light. Beyond the Punta Serra, 
on the W. side, there is a straight 
beach, 1^ m. long, at the extremity of 
which is a sma^ semicircular island 
called the Iwla Vivara. The whole 
of this S. tract b rocky, recalling the 
epithet of Statins : — 



Hno Tidet Inarlmen. ill! aspcra ProcfajU paret 
89IV. u. 2. 

The island is richly cultivated with 
vineyards and fruit-gardens, whicli 
supply the markets of the capital, and 
constitute the chief source of the pro- 
sperity of the inhab. (13,000). The 
red wines of a superior quaUty resem- 
ble Burgundy. The Greek dresses of 
the women are seen to ereat advantage 
at the festa of San Michele (29 Sept.), 
when the traveller will also have an 
opportunity of witnessing the Grecian 
diance, the Tarantella, peHbrmed, as of 
old, to the sound of the timbrel. 

Juvenal preferred the solitude of this 
island to the dissipations of the Su- 
burra: — 

. . . Ego vel Prochjtam pnepooo Sabnrne. 

m.6. . 

In the ISth cent, it was the property of 
John of Procida, the principal actor in 
the * Sicilian Vespers,* whose posses- 
sions were confiscated by Charles I. ; 
but were returned on the conclusion of 
peace between his son Charles II. and 
James of Amgon. 

IscHii. {^Piiheeuea, JBnaria, Inarime) . 
The remarks made in regard to the 
best mode of reaching lAocida from 
Naples apply equaUy to Ischia, making 
allowance for the extra distance. 

The place where travellers ^isuaUy 
land is Lacco, where villas may be hired 
during the bathing season. Lodgings 
are also to be met with -at the town of 
Ischia, at Casamieciola, and at Forio ; 
the place which travellers who make an 
excursion through the island usually 
make their head-quarters durinff their 
stay of two or three days, is the board- 
ing-house called La Sentinella, near 
Casamieciola. A new house, the Piceo2a 
Sentinella, recently established, is very 
highly spoken of, as is a house kept 
by ^vota, who has lived as courier 
in English families. There is also good 
accommodation in the Villa SauvS at 
Casamieciola, built by a French mer- 
chant, suppUed with baths, and near 
the principal springs. 

Ischia IS the largest island in the 
Bay of Naples. It is separated from 
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Procida by a channel of 2 m. in breadth. 
The Oafltle, on the K.E. shore, is 20 m. 
from the Mole of Naples. The ctroum- 
ferenoe of the isUnd is more than 20 m., 
exdusire of the sinuosities of the coast. 
The len^h is 7 m. ; the breadth, in the 
narrowest part, is 4. The total popu- 
lation of the island is about 24,000. 

Before Vesurius resumed its actiyity 
Ischia was the principal scene of vol- 
canic action in South Italy. It is com- 
posed of pumioeotts tufa, which assumes 
in many parts a trachytic character, 
and is frequently separated by beds of 
pumice and obsidian. The Monie 
JSpomeo, the Spopos of the Greeks, 
the Epopeut of the Latin poets, which 
rises g^ndly near the centre of the 
island, appears to haye acted chiefly 
by lateral eruptions, for there is not a 
trace of laya near its summit, while no 
less than 12 cones may bo distinctly 
traced on its flanks and on yarious 
parts of the plain which forms its base. 
On the N. and W. the island slopes 
gradually down to the sea, and termi- 
nates in a beach, while on the S. and E. 
it plunges into it forming abrupt and 
oft^ lofty precipices. 

The yolcanic action of Ischia is in- 
timately associated with its early liis- 
tory ; and the connexion of the yolcanic 
phenomena with the mytholoey of an- 
tiquity has invested the island with a 
charm peculiarly its own. 

The earliest periods of its history re- 
fer distinctly to the yolcanic action of 
which it was the scene. A G-reek 
colony from Chalcds and Eretria settled 
in the island previous to, or simultane- 
ous with, the foundation of Cuma). 
The settlers attained great prosperity, 
but are said to have been afterwards 
compelled by constant earthquakes and 
yolcanic agency to leave the island, and 
settle on the opposite coast at Cumn 
(p. 800). These outbursts are probably 
the same that are mentioned by Timseus, 
who flourished about 262 B.C., and re- 
corded a tradition that shortly before 
his time Mt. Epomeus vomited fire and 
ashes, and that the land between it and 
the coast was thrown forcibly into the 
sea, which receded 8 stadia, and then 



returned, overflowed the land, and ex- 
tinguished the fire. These events are 
also related, with some variation, by 
Pliny, who mentions a tradition that 
Epomeo emitted fiames ; that a village 
was swallowed up, ** oppidum hamHum 
projkndo ;" that a marsh was created 
by one of the earthquakes which ac- 
companied the eruption, and that Pro- 
cida was detached by another. A colony 
estabhshed by Hieron, the tyrant of 
Syracuse, no doubt after his great 
naval victory over the Etruscans in 
B.C. 474', was also driven away from 
the island by volcanic outbursts. The 
NeapoUtans subsequently colonised the 
island, and remained tiU the Bomans, 
at an unknown period, took possession 
of it. Julius Obsequens mentions an 
eruption in B.G. 92 ; and the Neapolitan 
historians, assert that other voloanic 
convulsions occurred in the reigns of 
Titus, Antoninus, and Diocletian. The 
last eruption took place in 1302, when 
Mt. Epomeus threw out from its N.E. 
fiank a stream of lava which ran into 
the sea near the town of Ischia. 

The old Tolcanio outbursts in the 
island were poetically ascribed to the 
struggles of the imprisoned giant T^- 
phoBus (Pind. i^M. i. 18). Homer^a 
description of the struggles of T^hosus 
in Arimi is a perfect picture of volcanio 
phenmeona : — 

FoMi 8' vircoTcvdU^c, Au «« rtptruetptajv^ 
"XmofLwtt, ore t' oJhi^i Tv^t»G yaiov ifLourajg 

Ik n. T81. 

Yirgil, adopting Homer's tradition, 
gave TyphoBUS to Ischia, and Enceladua 
to^tna, 

Dimimqac cnblle 
Inailme Jovis imperils ImpotU Typhoeo. 
jBn, iz. T15. 

The ancient name, Pithecusa, was po- 
pularly derived by the Bomans from 
w'Jmut, because the island was said to 
be inhabited by monkeys. 

Inarlmem ProchTtamqiie legit, steriliqiie locataa 
Colle PithecusM, kabitcmttim nomine, dictas. 
Ovid. Met. xrv. 89. 

But Pliny the Naturalist derived it fit>m 
the pottery {wiht) manufactured in the 
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ialaaoL PUhecusa non a sinUarum mul- 
tUudine (ut aU^i existitnavere) sed a 
figUfii* doltantm (iii. 12). The name 
JEnaria, according to Pliny, was given 
by the poets as the station of the fleet 
of JBneas. The name Ischia is a cor- 
ruption of the word J>c2a, under which 
name tlie island is mentioned in eccle- 
siastical records of the 8th cent. 

After the fall of the Roman empire, 
Ischia followed the fortunes of the 
capital. In 813, and again in 847, it 
was attacked by the Saracens ; in 1135 
it was sacked by the Pisans, while on 
their way to Amalfi. In 1191 Henry 
YI. took possession of it. In the reign 
of his son, Frederick II., Caraociolo, 
hiB general, allowed himself to be burnt 
alive in the Castle, rather than surren- 
der it to the Guelph troops of Otho 
IV. In 1282, Ischia joined Sicily in 
the revolt against Gharies I. In 1299 
Charles II. recovered the island, and 
punished the inhabitants for theur re- 
bellion by sending 400 soldiers to cut 
down their trees and vineyards. In 
1389 Ladislaus defeated Louis II. of 
Anjou in a battle fought near the crater 
of Monte Botaro. In the 15th oenty. 
Alfonso I. seized and fortified it in the 
war against Joanna 11. He expelled 
the wSie inhabitants, and forced their 
wives and daughters to many his sol- 
diers. At his death in 1458, Giovanni 
Toreglia, the cousin of Lucrezia d'Ala- 
gni, proclaimed himself an adherent 
of Kmg Senate, and held the island 
against Ferdinand I. till 1463, when he 
sold it to the crown for 50,000 ducats.^ 
In 1495 Ferdinand II. retired to Isoliia 
with his aunt Joanna, who had just be- 
come his bride in her 14th year, aban- 
doning Naples to his rival Charles YIII. 
The king arrived before the castle of 
Ischia, with his retinue in 14 galleys ; 
but the castellan, Giusto deUa Oau- 
dina, a Catalonian, refused to admit 
him. He consented at last to admit 
the king and queen alone. Ferdinand 
then landed, but he had no sooner set 
his foot within the castle than he drew 
his sword and killed the faithless cas- 
tellan on the spot, an act. which so 
astonished the garrison that they of- 



fered no opposition to the landing of 
the whole retinue. In 1501 his unde 
and successor Frederick retired to 
Ischia with his queen and children^ 
accompanied by his sisters Beatrice, 
the widow of Matthous Corvinus, King 
of Hungary, and Isabella, the widow 
of Gian Galeazso Yisconti. They re- 
mained in the castle till the king pro- 
ceeded to France, and surrendered him- 
self to Louis in person, so that the 
castle of Ischia may be said to have 
witnessed the extinction of the Ara- 
ffonese dynasty. The island was pil- 
laged in 1544 by Barbarossa, who car- 
rieid away 4000 inhabitants ; was cap- 
tured by the Duke de Ghiise in 1647 ; 
was occupied by Lord Nebon in the 
present cent. ; and aflbrded brief refuge 
to Murat on his flight to France in 
1815. 

The Marquis of Pescara, the con- 
queror of FranciB I., was bom in the 
castle of Ischia, in 1489. His sister, 
Cost-ansa, defended the castle during 
the war which preceded the partition 
treaty of Granada, and refusciji to capi- 
tulate to the forces of Louis XIJ., al- 
though commanded to do so by her 
king, to whom she afterwards afforded 
a shelter in the same castle, the only 
spot in the kmsdom which her heroism 
had enabled him to call his own. As 
an acknowledgment of her services, the 
government of the island was settled 
on her fiunily, who retained it till 
1734. 

In 1525 Yittoria Colonna, the widow 
of the hero of Pavia, retired to Ischia 
to mourn her loss. Her genius, her 
virtues, her piety, her beauty are im- 
mortalised by Michael Angelo, by Car- 
dinal Bembo, by Ariosto and Annibal 
Caro. 

Viltoria b '1 noine ; e ben conviensi a nata 
Fra le \ittorie, ed a chi, o vada, o stanai, 
Di trofei lempre, e di trlcnfl omata. 
La Vittoria abbia seoo, o dietro, o iDnanxi. 
Questa h un' altra Artemisiq. che lodata 
Fu dl pieUi reno U sno Mausolo ; anxl 
Tanto magglor, quanto ^ pib anal bell' opra, 
Che por aotterra uu nom, trarlo di sopra. 

OH, xxxvir. 18. 

In 1548 Mary of Aragon, the widow 
of the Marohese del Yasto, cousin of the 
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greaJb Peecaxa, followed the example of 
Yittoria, and sought a home in Ischia 
in the eyentide of a life which seemed 
neyer to grow old. Her autumn, eays 
Pierre de Brantome, surpassed the 
spring of the most beautiml of other 
women ; and when she had reached 
her 60th year, her charms were still 
BO irresistible that the grand Prior of 
France fell in Ioyo with her. 

Bishop Berkeley frequently declared 
that one of the liappiest summers he 
ever enjoyed was passed in Ischia in 
1717; and in a letter, written pro- 
bably to Pope, he says, "The isumd 
Inarime is an epitome of the whole earthy 
oontaining within the compass of 18 
miles a wonderful variety of hills, 
▼alee, rugged rocks, fruitful plains, 
and barren mountains, all thrown to- 

Cr in a most romantic confusion, 
air is, in the hottest season, con- 
stantly refreshed by cool breezes from 
the sea; the Tales produce excellent 
wheat and Indian com, but are mostly 
ooyeored with yineyards interspersed 
with fruit-^trees. Besides the common 
kinds, as cherries, apricots, peaches, &c., 
they produce oranges, limes, almonds, 
pomegranates, figs, water-melons, and 
many other fruits unknown to our 
climates, which lie eyerywhere open 
to the passenger. The hills are the 
greater part coyered to the top with 
yines, some with chesnut groyes, and 
others with thickets of myrtle and 
lentiscus. . . . But that which crowns 
the scene is . . . Mons Epomeus. Its 
lower parts are adorned with yines and 
other fruits; the middle affords pas- 
ture to flocks of goats and sheep ; and 
the top is a sandy pointed rock, from 
which you haye the finest prospect in 
the world, surveying at one view, besides 
several pleasant islands lying at your 
feet, a tract of Italy about 300 miles in 
length, from th'e promontoiy of Antium 
to the Gape of Palinurus.'^ The aloe 
and the prickly pear (caofiw opuntia) 
grow luxuriantly m the hedges ; many 
rare ferns and orchids are found in 
the woods, the caper grows wild on 
the walls, and the flora of the island 
generally will enable the botanist to 



add many interesting objects to his 
herbarium. 

Mineral fFaters.—'So spot of the 
same extent contains such a number 
of hot mineral waters. The island is 
so rich in spruigs that many valuable 
waters which would make the fortune 
of any town in continental Europe, 
are here allowed to run to waste. 
The principal characteristics of the 
Ischia waters are the large quantities 
of the muriates, sulphates, and carbo- 
nates of soda which they contaui, com- 
bined with the salts of magnesia, of 
lime, and occasionally of potash, and 
with a considerable volume of due- 
bonic acid ns. With a few exceptions, 
they issue m)m the earth at so nigh a 
temperature, that it is necessary to mix 
them with cold water before they can 
be used. Besides the waters, there are 
sand-baths of great power, and hot-air 
and vapour baths varying in tempera- 
ture fix)m 140° to 180*. 

Some of the waters now in use were 
well known to the ancients, as Strabo, 
Plin^, and other writers describe the 
qualities for which they are still re- 
markable; and several bas-reliefii and 
inscriptions recording them have been 
found in the island. The first descrip- 
tion of the Ischia waters and their 
medicinal powers was published by 
GKulio Jasolino, in 1688. This curi- 
ous work describes nearly 40 springs, 
including all the principal ones now 
in use. The works of Siano and 
P'Aloysio, and the poetical descriptions 
of De Quintiis (Inarime, eive de hal" 
neis Pithecutarum)t were contributions 
to the literature of the Baths in the 
last cent. Professor Lanodlotti, in our 
own time, gave the first scientific ana- 
lysis of the waters, in the reports which 
he drew up for the Naples Academy of 
Sciences. In 1880 Mr. de Bivaz, a 
Swiss physician resident at Naples, 
published a Description of the Waters, 
m which he incorporated Lanoellotti's 
analyses with the results of his own. 
experience. Our countryman the late 
Dr. Oox, in his work on the medical topo • 
graphy of Naples, 1841, also oontri- 
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buted to bring the Ischia waters under 
the notioe of English trayeUers. He 
combined in his work the labours of his 
predecessors with his own observations 
diuring his long practice at Naples, and 
showed the analogies of the sereral 
waters to the more &milxar springs 
of Northern Europe. Such powerful 
agents as the watcors of Ischia require 
much discrimination in their use, and 
should not be used without competent 
adyioe. We shall proceed to make a 
circuit of the island from 



Gasahicoiola, a picturesque yillage 
of 3500 Inhab., on the high ground l^ 
hind Laooo, is near the most important 
springs. They rise in the Valle Om- 
hrcuco, a beautiful rayine at the base of 
Monie Epameo^ ^ m. from the village. 
The most celebrated is the ChtrgUello^ 
containing considerable proportions of 
carbonate and muriate of soda, and 9 
cubic inches per cent, of free carbonic 
acid gas. The temperature is 158^ 
Fahr. The QwrgUello possesses great 
efficacy in diseases of nerrons iirita- 
bility, in sciatica, paralysis, gout, chro- 
nic rhenmatiBm, sororalous swellings, 
internal diseases caused by local atony, 
and in external ulcers and gun-shot 
wounds. Opposite the springs is a 
public hospital founded in 1601 by the 
Mowte della Misericordia of Naples for 
the poor patients of the city hospitals. 
There are also numerous private baths 
for the use of visitors. Near the Qurgi- 
tello IB the Aequa di Cappone, so called 
from its possessing the smell of chicken 
broth. It is in repute in visceral affec- 
tions. It differs tcom the ChtrffUello in 
the strength of its mineral ingredients 
and in its temperature, which is only 
98^ F. It supplies the new baths 
erected by Signer MontL The Acqua 
di Bagno Frueo^ called also A, del 
Oochio, which rises near the Cappone, 
is an alkaline water of the same class, 
used in diseases of the ^es. It is also 
in favour with the Ischia ladies for its 
property of whitening the hands. Open- 
ing into the Valie Omhr<tseo are the 

picturesque ravines called the Vol di _^ „. 

Tamburo and the Vol di Simigalla, liquors and fruit. 
[S. Italy.] 1 



The former derives its name frt>m the 
noise produced by the Acqtta di Tam- 
buro, which contains such quantities of 
carbonic acid gas that its escape is ac- 
companied by a sound resembling a 
drum. This water varies in temper- 
ature from 156° to 210° F. At the 
entrance of the same valley is the Acqua 
FerrcUa, which is now neglected. The 
Acqua Aurifera-Argentea is a very 
ancient water, commemorating by its 
name the belief of the early coloniBts 
that it contained gold and sdver. The 
Acqua di Riva€ has a temperature of 
176°, and a smell of naphtha. In the 
Yal di Sinigalla, rising in the bed of 
the RutceUo della Pera, is the Acqua 
SpennarpoUaHrOftk water with a temper- 
ature varying fi^m 167° to 180°. It 
derives its name fi^m its singular pro- 
perty of softening the skin of fowls, 
and BO rendering easy the operation of 



plucking. The Acqua ColtUa, with a 
temperature of 178°, is a strongly alka- 
line water, which the peasantry use for 
bleaching linen. The Acqua Oooivaf 
with a temperature varying from 178° 
to 190°, derives its name from its use 
in cookhie, for which purpose the pea- 
santry coUect it in holes excavated in 
the earth. The Acqua della Sciatica 
gushes from the top of a rook at the 
entrance of the vaUey. It has a tem- 
perature of 144°, but it is now super- 
seded by waters of greater power. In 
another ravine on the W. of Oasamio- 
ciola, in which we trace the remains of 
one of the ancient craters, is the Acqua 
della Mete, which had great celebrity in 
the 16th cent. Its temperature at the 
source varies with the season from 149° 
to 158°. It is employed externally in 
local weakness arising m>m sprains and 
fractures ; the peasantry use it in wash- 
ing and cooking. In the higher part of 
the ravine are the FumaroU de* Fraesi 
and di MonUoeto, the former emitting 
vapour at the temperature of 126°, the 
latter at that of 203°. 

The Veniarolo is a cavern in the tufk, 
from which a blast of cold air is con- 
stantly issuing. It is used to cool 
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Laooo, a pretty village of 1600 Infaab., 
oonsiBting mostly of persons engaged in 
the tunny fishery, is beautifully situated 
in a coTe on the sea-shore below Gasa- 
micciola. Among the rillas with which 
it is surrounded is that of Panella, in 
which nearly every member of tlie reign- 
uig royal family has resided, as have 
also the ex-King of Bavaria, the late 
King of Sardinia, the King of Wurtem- 
berg, and the King of the Belgians. 
The village oont-ains the oh. and con- 
vent of Santa Bestituta, the patron 
saint of the island. At her festa, on 
the 17th of May, the traveller will have 
an opportunity of observing the Greek 
costumes which still linger in Ischia 
and Procida, and of seeing the taran- 
tella danced. The principal spring at 
.Lacoo, the Acqua di 8. Restituta, rises 
near the convent, and is collected for use 
in a convenient building, where the sand 
baths, for which Laoco is celebrated, 
jnay also be taken. It contains a larger 
proportion of muriate of soda and mu- 
riate of potash than any other water in 
the ialaad, and consequently requires 
to be used with caution* It is a power- 
ivl agent in the cure of obstructions, 
rheumatic affections, paralysis, and 
diseases of the points. The Aoqua Se- 
gina Isabella rises at the temperature 
jof 106^ in the garden of the convent. 
It contains a larger quantity of free 
oarbonio acid gas Uian any water in the 
island, except the ChtrgUeUo^ with a 
large proportion of carbonate, sul- 
phate, and muriate of soda. It is 
valuable in all affections arising from 
A want of tone of the system, in scro- 
fulous diseases, and in dyspepsia. The 
Stufa di S. Lorenzo, on the E. ridge 
■which bounds the beautiful valley 
of 8, Montamo, is the most celebrated 
•tufift in the island. It is a natural 
Tapour bath, heated by the steam of 
pure aqueous vapour, issuing from ore- 
vices at a temperature of 136*^. Not 
in from it, on the £. side of Monte 
VicOf is a large block of lava, bearing a 
Greek inscription recording the con- 
struction of a fortified wall by the 
Byncusan colonists, before they were 
driven out by the eruptions. Some 



doubt has arisen as to the meaning of 
this inscription, but it appears to state 
that *'Paeius, Nympsius, and Haius 
Pacullus, the Arohons, and the soldiers, 
constructed the walL" The Acqua di 
8. Montana rises at the foot of a lava 
current which has flowed from the 
crater of Monte Vico. Its temperature 
is 131^, and its medicinal properties 
correspond with those of 8, Meetituta. 
The ground around its source is so 
hot that it raises the thermometer in 
a few seconds to 122^. On the shore 
of Lacoo, also, the sand, which is black 
and shining, is at all times so hot, 
that a hole made in it becomes ^in- 
stantly filled with water at the iero- 
perature of 112^. Near the mass of 
lava called CapUeUo, and at Metzavia, 
it is sufficiently hot to raise the ther- 
mometer to 171°. 

FoBio (6000 Inhab.), the favourite 
residence of the Isehian proprietors, 
occupies a picturesque position on the 
W. coast, and has a thriving little port. 
It is 1^ m. distaht from Casamiociola, 
and 2 from Laoco. The road to it 
traverses the lava current of CacaneUe^ 
which forms the promontories of Zara 
and Cameo, The Hermitage of Monie 
Veryime, on the S. ridge of the current, 
commands an extensive view of the 
plain of Foria; but the views in the 
S. half of the island are much less pic- 
turesque than those in the N., partly 
from the absence of timber, and partlv 
from the stone walls and terraces, which 
the inequality of the ground renders 
necessaiT for the construction of the 
vin^ar<is. At CeriffUOf in the suburbs 
of Forio, in the Villa Paolone, is the 
Aoqua di Framoeeeo X, rising at a 
temperature of 118°, and resembling 
the A. Cappone in its smell of chicken 
broth. It is ftsed in dyspepsia and 
weakness of the stomach, in visceral 
obstructions of a ohronio character, and 
in hysterical affections. The Acqua di 
Oitara rises 1 m. S. of Forio, in a sandy 
bay near the Capo delP Imperatore. 
It varies in temperature, according to 
the seaf on, from 116° to 124° ; in some 
years it rises to 140°. Its name, de- 
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med, as Dr. Ziccardi suggests, from 
fcvT^pfov, indicates its ancient celebrity, 
justified by modem ezperienoe, in the 
cure of sterility and in various forms 
of uterine disease. It is strongly ape- 
rient. Near its source are hot weUs 
and ancient stufe, which date probably 
from the time of the Gh^k colonists ; 
but they are now disused. Monte 
Epomeo may be ascended from Forio, 
as it may also from Casamicciola ; but 
the ascent is easier by the route of 
Fansa. 

PjUrzA, 1000 Inhab., 2^ m. from 
Porio, is situated on the W. slopes 
of Epomeo. It was a fashionable re- 
sort when the Aragonese kings had 
their rilla in its neighbourhood, but it 
is now inhabited chiefly by agriculturists. 
The Atoent of Monte Bpomeo, called 
also Monte di 8. Nicola^ is usually made 
from Panza, because the hermitage of 
San Nicola is only 4 m. from the 
village. The road passes through the 
Tillages of Senara (2 m.) and Fontana 
^1 m.). The latter place is 1 m. 
irora the summit, which is 2610 ft. 
above the sea. " To me," says Sir 
Bichard Colt Hoare, **it seemed an 
iEtna in miniature; and like that 
mountain, it may be divided into three 
regions, the lower cultivated, the middle 
dothed with rich groves of oaks and 
chesnuts, and the upper bleak and 
barren, producing only a few low shrubs 
and dwarf trees. It is not, however, 
without inhabitants ; for on this atrial 
summit some hermits have fixed their 
abode." The view from the summit of 
the mountain embraces a panorama ex- 
tending from the Punta di Liooea to 
the Girosan Promontory, and bounded 
on the K. by the snowy mountains of 
the AbnuzL A descent of 2 m. brings 
:as to 

MoBOPANO, which, with Barano 1 m. 
further, has 8000 Inhab., chiefly engaged 
in the manufisusture of straw hats. On 
the W. is the promontory of Sant' 
Angelo, crownea by the ruins of a 
tower, which was destroyed by the 
BritiiUi troops when they evacuated 



the island in 1809. Near the head of 
the ravine at a short distance from the 
bridge of Moropano, is the Acqua di 
NitroU. Numerous Latin inscriptions 
dedicated to the Nymphca NUrodes, have 
been found in the neighbourhood. It 
issues from the lava at a temperatiire of 
86^ and contains a oonsiderablequautity 
of bicarbonate of iron. It is much 
valued in diseases of the kidneys and in 
hypochondriasis, and is supposed by 
Jasolino to be the cause of the longevity 
of the peasantry of the district, who 
resort lib it as a remedy for all kinds of 
maladies. In a ravine 1 m. from the 
coast of Marontes, is the Aequa cPOl- 
mUeUoy which contains a large propor- 
tion of the carbonates of soda, maniesia, 
and lime, the sulphate and munate of 
soda, and a quantity of free carbonic 
acid gas. It is very useful in visceral 
obstructions, in renal and urinary affec- 
tions, and in cutaneous and other dis- 
eases dependent on a disordered state 
of the Uver. The peasantry use it in 
injections in oases of deafoess. In the 
adjoining ravine of (kuMseura is the 
Acqna d* PetreUee^ which bears a strong 
analogjr to the Gkirgitello at Casamic- 
ciola } it rises at a temperature of 203^^, 
and is used by the peasantry in chronic 
rheumatism. In tbe shore near the 
Punta di S. Angelo are several I\^ 
marolee of such power that the sand 
in which they occur raises the thermo- 
meter to 212"^. At the httle vUlage 
from which they derive their name are 
the Stftfe di Tettacdo. In one of the 
fissures from which the hot air issues 
the temperature is 196^, but that of the 
other sources, when dosed, is not more 
than 122^. Beyond Barano, on the 
E., is the cone of Monte Jezza^ and be- 
tween that and the town of Ischia is the 
lar^e crater of Monte Ckunpagnano^ from 
which an ancient stream of Uva mav be 
traced, the castle of Isohia standing 
near its extremity. 

Ischia (6000 Inhab.), the capital of 
the island, is 3 m. from Barano and 4 
E. of Casamicciola. It is the see of a 
bishopric, but it has never recovered its 
prosperity since the eruption of 1302. 
7 2 
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Its Castle, boilt by Alfonso I. of Ara- 
gon, stands on a lofty isolated rock of 
: the lATft which flowed from the crater 
of Campagnauo. It rises out of the 
sea opposite the island of Yiyara^ and 
is connected with the mainland by a 
mole constructed on a narrow isthmus. 
The town stretches along the coast from 
this mole as far as the Punta Molina. 
Mr. Stanfield has made the picturesque 
beauty of this castle familiar to us by 
one of the most characteristic pro- 
ductions of his penciL The road to 
the baths crosses the lava current called 
the Law* delV Arso, moduooA. by the 
eruption of 1802. This lava, which 
contains a large quantilrf of felspar, is 
still hard and bsmn hke the recent 
lavas of YesuTius. There is no crater ; 
but the point from which it issued is 
marked by a depression in the surfiMje, 
and by the vast heaps of scorits which 
surround it. The distance of this mouth 
from (he sea is 2 m. Francesco Lom- 
bardi and Pontanus, who have left a 
description of the eruption, say that it 
lasted two months, that many in- 
habitants were destroyed, and others fled 
to the continent. Pontanus had here 
a yiUa, of which we find a memorial* in 
the Acqua di PotUtmo, situated in a 
garden supposed to have formed part of 
the villa. Jasolino, who describes it 
imder the name of the *' A. del CHardino 
del Foutano" extols its efficacy in cases 
of gravel, strangury, &o. Hince his 
time it has fallen into disuse ; the tem- 
perature is 93^. The Lake of lechia, 
dose to the sea-shore, 1 m. from the 
town, is an ancient crater filled with 
brackish water, with a little island of 
lava in the centre. It was formerly in 
the winter season the resort of innu- 
merable water-fowl ; but recently it has 
been changed into a harbour of refuge 
for vessels prevented by stress of wea- 
ther from reaching Naples. The hills 
which surround it on the S., covered with 
orange groves, vineyards, and olive plan- 
ts tions, in the midst of which is the Koyal 
Casino, are extremely picturesque. On 
the shoro of the lake are the two ancient 
springs which constitute the Bagno <r 
Jtehia, under the names of the Acqua 



deUa Fontama and the Aoqua del For- 
nello. They rise from difierent sources, 
but are identical in their mineral charac- 
ters, containing muriate of soda com- 
bined with the carbonates of soda and 
magnesia, and free carbonic acid gas. 
These are the waters to which Strabo is 
supposed to. allude in his description 
of certain baths at Ischia, which were 
considered a cure for stone. They 
are highly stimulating, and are used 
in diseases which are complicated with 
atony, in sluggish ulcers, scrofulous 
swellings, and rheumatic affbctions of 
the joints. Their temperature varies 
from 131° to 138°. A bath-house 
has recently been erected here for 'the 
convenience of visitors. On the high 
ground above the lake are the extinct 
craters of Monioffnone and Monie 
Eotaro ; and on the N.W. is a Uurd, 
called MonU Taborre. The two foimer 
bear evexy mark of having been formed 
by a single eruption. Monte Botaro, 
which is supposed to have been the re- 
sult of the eruption which expelled the 
Erythnsan colony, has thrown out a 
current of lava from its base, which may 
be traced to the sea by the masses of 
pumioe and obsidian which encumber 
the surface. A torrent has broken down 
the N. of the cone, where its structure 
may be examined. It is composed of 
beds of scoris, pumice, and lapilli, in 
which vast blocks of trachyte are im- 
bedded. The outer surfiiice of the 
cone is covered with the arbutus, the 
myrtle, the broom, the lentiscus, and 
otker trees. *' Such is the strength of 
its virgin soil," says Sir Charles Lyell, 
'* that the shrubs have been almost 
arborescent; and the growth of some 
of the smaller wild plants has been so 
vigorous, tiiat botanists have scaroely 
bmn able to recognise the species." 
Monte Taborre, which is nearer the sea, 
is composed of trachytio tufa, resting 
on a bed of clay, in which are found 
marine shells of species still living 
in the Mediterranean. On the shore at 
the E. base of the promontory is the 
Acqua di CattigUone, less brackish than 
the Bagno d^Ischia, but of the same 
chemic^ character. Its temperature is 
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167° at its Bouroe, and from 100° to 
104° in the reeervoir. The sand on the 
shore near it is so hot that it raises the 
thermometer in a few minutes to 212°, 
and there is a 'hot spring in the sea 
itself at a short distance from the 
beach. The water of GastieUone is a 
tonic aperient, and is much used in 
stomach complaints caused by a lan- 
guid state of the intestinal canal. The 
8^e di CatHgUone situated on the 
hUls aboTe the baths, are yaponr baths 
heated bj steam, which issues from 
orifices in the laya, at a temperature of 
122° in the lower, and of 133° in the 
upper stufik The 8tnfa di CaockUo 
occurs in the laya which flowed from 
Monte Taborre, and is of the same cha- 
racter as those of Osstiglione, but much 
hotter, the temperature being 160^, and 
the aqueous yapour being entirely free 
from any saline ingredients. The noise 
of the water boilmg beneath the rocky 
sur&oe may be distinTstly heard. fVom 
thispoint we may return either to Lacco 
or C&samioddla by different roads. The 
distance in either case is about 2 m. 



Thx Northeem District. 

MADDAIjONIp CA8ERTA, CAIAZZO, AUFB, 
PIEDIMONTE, SANTA MARIA DI CAPUA, 
CARDITBLLO. 

A strajght road from Gapodichino 
leads to Gaserta, and at the 10th mile- 
stone a branch turns on the rt to Mad- 
daloni, both [towns equidistant from 
Naples (13 m.). This road is now 
scarcely cyer followed, the Caserta Rail- 
way affording better means of yisiting 
this district from Naples. 

Caaainuovo Stat, is a straggling Tillage 
in the midst of the fertile Campanian 
plain. 

Acerra Stat, (10,300 Inhab.), 8 m. 
from Naples, retains the site as well as 
the name, but no remains, of Acerra, an 
ancient town of Campauia, which ob- 



tained the Roman civitat as early as 332 
B.a It was plundered and burnt by 
Hannibal in b.c. 216. During the Sodal 
war it was unsuccessfully besieged by 
the Samnite general, C. Papius. Acerra 
is the supposed birthplace of the Nea- 
politan Puicinella^ 

Between the two stations the railway 
proceeds by the side of the Acqua di 
Carmignano, the aqueduct that brings 
the water from S. Agata to Naples 
(p. 84) ; and it crosses the sluggish 
canals, called the Begi Lagni, wiiich 
divide the proTinces of Naples and 
Terra di Lavoro, constructea for the 
purpose of draining the PanianOf or 
marsh, of Acerra, tne ancient Cktnitu, 
from which they take their name, and 
which, rising near Ayella, devastated 
Acerra in ancient times with its floods, 
and during the middle ages with its 
unhealthy stagnation : — 

Et vscols Glaoioi non squus Aoerris. 

Yuo. Georg, u. 228. 

Acerra, and especially Casalnuovo, are 
still subject to malaria, which is in- 
creased by the flax-grounds, where the 
stalks are left to macerate. The Lagni 
are carried across the country, and flow 
into the sea in two branches, the prin* : 
dpal one near the mouth of the Vol- 
tumo, the other through the Lago di 
Patria. 

Oancello Stat,, a Tillage at the base 
of a hill which advances .into the Cam- ' 
pauian plain from the ridge of the ; 
Apennines, and which is crowned with • 
a large ruined castle flanked with . 
towers. From here the railway to Nola • 
branches off on the rt 

Maddalomi Stat, (16,000 Inhab.) is 
picturesquely built round the base of a 
nill whose lower peak is crowned with 
the round towers of its mediseval castle, . 
and the highest with the large .ch. of. 
S. Michele. It is supposed to have 
sprung up in the 9th centy. It contains 
many good houses and churches, and 
2 indifferent Inns. The massive and 
imposing baronial palace of the Cara- 
friB, its former dukes, is in a dilapi- 
dated state. Leaving the railway, and 
following the high r^ to Campobasso 
(Bte. 145), 2 m. from Maddaloni, at the 
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npper end of a narrow defile, we reach 
the 

PoNTE DELLA Valle, or di Modda- 
Jonif the name commonly given to the 
Caroliru Aqueduct, which conveys the 
water from the skirts of Aft, Tabumo to 
the Uoyal Gardens of Caserta, along a 
circuitous course of 21 m. The sources 
of the stream are at Airola and at Fizzo. 
The latter place was also the source of 
the Aqua Julia carried to ancient Capua. 
For a great part of the distance the 
water is conveyed by tunnels excavated 
through the mountains, but in the 
hollows aqueducts have been con- 
structed, the most remarkable of which 
is the Ponid delta Valle, between Monte 
Longano and Monte Garzano. This 
aqueduct is justly the pride of the Nea- 
politans. It consists of three tiers of 
arches rising to the height of about 190 
ft, and has a length at the summit of 
about 1820 ft The lower tier has 19 
arches, the middle 28, and the upper 
one 43. A carriage can drive along 
the upper tier. The high rood to Cam- 
pobasso passes under Uie centre arch. 
This ^^ntic work, not surpassed by 
any similar one in Italy, was begun 
by Charles III. from the designs of 
VaaoUelli, and was completed by his 
successor Ferdinand I. 

From the Ponte della Valle we may 
either proceed by a new road, of 5 m., 
which crosses the ridge of Mt. S. Michele, 
an4 winds its way down to Caserta, 
passing through fine scenery, and af- 
fording a most glorious view of the 
Campania Felix and its numberless 
towns and town-like villages, or we 
may resume the railway at Maddaloni 
and proceed to 

Caserta Stat. (10,800 Inhab.)> the 
capital of the province of Terra di 
Lavoro, the residence of the Intend- 
ente, and the see of a bishop. On the 
hills behind it, on the N.E., is Caserta 
VeccMa, built by the Lombards, and 
still surrounded by walls and has- | 
tions, which are, probably, as old as j 
the 8th oenty. Its great attraction is ' 
the 

BoTAL Palace of Caserta.— The 



railway stat. is just opposite this palace, 
which is the masterpiece of Vanvitellif 
and is reputed one of the finest in Eu- 
rope. In order to see it, as well as the 
Gardens and 'S. Zeucio, the traveller 
must obtain, at Naples, three distinct 
orders from the Intcndant of the Royal 
Household. 

Charles III. bought, in 1750, the 
estate of Caserta from the Dukes of 
Sermoneta, for 81,500/., and began the 
palace in 1752. From whatever side 
the palace is approached, we cannot 
fail to be struck with the singular ele- 
gance and harmony of the design. It 
IS a rectangular building, whose four 
sides nearly face the cardinal poiiits. 
The length of the firont on the S. side 
is 780 ft. ; the height 125 ft. ; each 
floor has 87 windows. It is in the 
richest style of Italian architecture, and 
built of travertine from the quarries of 
S. lorio, near Capua. The great en- 
trance opens upon a portico which 
pierces the whole depth of the palace, 
and through which the cascade is seen 
in the distance. From the centre of 
this portico, where the four courts 
form a cross, spriugs the grand stair- 
case, built of lumachella of Trapani. 
Alt the top of the staircase is the 
great vestibule, ornamented with rich 
marbles and Doric columns of Sicilian 
breccia. The interior of the palace is 
more remarkable for its architecture 
than for the decorations or furniture of 
the rooms. The Chapel^ up<m which 
marbles, lapis lazuli, and gilding have 
been lavished, contains a Presentation 
in the Temple by Mengs, five pictures 
by Seh. Conca, and an altar-piece by 
Bonito. The Theatre, decorated with ala- 
baster columns, has five rows of boxes. 
The 16 Corinthian columns of African 
marble were taken from the Temple of 
Serapis at Pozzuoli. Thereare 40 boxes, 
besides that for the royal family. The 
Gardens will afford more pleasure than 
the uninhabited chambers of the palacej 
The cascades are supplied by the aque- 
duct, whose waters, after passing through 
the grounds, are united with those of 
Carmignano to supply the capital. The 
cascades are arranged so as to form a 
combination of fountains and statues. 
The grand cascade is made to represent 
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the story of Diaoa and ActsBon. Tn 
the basins of some of these cascades 
are kept several gigantic trout, where 
they thrive well and are fed on frogs. 
The English garden on the E. side was 
made by Queen Caroline in 1782. The 
views from varioos i»arts of the grounds, 
and especially from the terrace above 
the cascade, are extremely interesting. 
In the I. of the park still exists a por- 
tion of the ancient feudal forest of the 
princes of Caserta. Adjoining the N. 
end of the Gardens is the Royal Casino 
of 8. LeuciOy which can be reached 
either by walking through the Park, or 
by a road that runs outside its walls. 
It is 3 m. from the palace, and enjoys 
a much more extensive view. The hill 
rising behind it is covered with an ilex 
forest, abounding in game. 

From Caserta we may either proceed 
by railway to S. Maria di Capua, or 
prolong the excursion and visit Caiazzo, 
Alife, and Piedimonte. 



- From Caserta the road to Caiasco fol- 
lows the park-wall, and, passing throuffh 
a tunnel under the pleasure-grounds, 
skirts S. Leucio. Through a wild ravine 
which divides the mountains Tifata and 
Callicola, and by a descent called the 
Oradillo^ it reaches the Voltumo^ which 
is crossed by a ferry-boat, and thenoe 
proceeds to 

8 m. Caiazxo (5000 Inhab.), on a lull 
commanding a striking view of the sur- 
ronnding country. It stands on the 
site, ana nearly retains the name, of 
Cahtia, an important town of Samnlum, 
often noticed dnrinff the Samnite wars. 
It was still a considerable place under 
the Empire. In the market-place are 
several ancient inscripdons, and some 
remains of its massive walls. A large 
cistem, of ancient constructidb, supplies 
the inhab. with water. From Caiasso 
a long descent of 8 m. along the Telia 
torrent brings us again to the Voltumo, 
which is crossed by another ferry 3 m. 
before we reach 

11 m. Alife (2500 Inhab.), a deserted- 
looking village in a swampy hollow. It 
occupies the site^ retains the name, and 



preserves considerable remains, oTAllifa^ 
a city of Saraniom, near which Fabius 
gained a decisive victorv over the Sam- 
nites in b.g. 307. Remams of its ancient 
walls and gates, of some large therms, 
and of a theatre and an amphitheatre, 
still exist. From Alife a road of 9 ro., 
along the 1. bank of the Voltumo^ fol- 
lows the track of an ancient branch of 
the Via Latino, and skirts the bills 
below the villa^ of S. Angelo and 
Raviscaniuo until it reaches the ferry of 
S. Angelo, from whence proceeding E. 
by Pietravairano (4000 Inhab.), it joins 
the road from the Abruzzi at the Ta- 
vema di Caitmiello (Rte. 141). Another 
road, which is a continuous avenue of 
poplars, leads from Alife to 

2 m. Piedimonte (9000 Inhab.; Irm: 
small, but good), the chief town of a 
district occupying a commanding posi- 
tion at the root of the Matese range of 
mountains. It arose on the ruins of 
Allifae, and many of the principal build- 
ings are said to be constructea with the 
materials of that dtv. It commands the 
mountain rangesofthe Matese, the Tiiata, 
and the Taburno, with the whole valley 
of the Voltumo aa far as its junctioii 
with the Calore. Its principal building 
is the Palace of the Duke of Lauren- 
zana, in which is preserved a list of 
the chiefs of the Gaetani family. The 
torrent which issues from a cavern in 
the magnificent ravine called the Val 
d^ Inferno is supposed to derive its 
bright, sparkling, and abundant waters 
from the Lago del Matese by subter- 
ranean channels. It supplies, with the 
other torrents of the valley, and turns 
several paper, flour, fulling, and copper 
mills. There are some cotton manu- 
factures in the town, and the cultivation 
of the vine and olive supplies an addi- 
tional source of wealth to its indus- 
trious citizens. The oil is held in high 
repute, and one of the wines has a local 
celebrity under the name of the PW/a- 
grello. 

Piedimonte is the best place to make 
the ascent of the Matese from. This group 
of mountuns is nearly 70 m. in circum- 
ference, and its highest peak, Momte Mi" 
leto, is 6745 ft high. It formed, as it 
were, the centre of ancient Samnium 
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fire of whose principal cities, JSsemia, 
Bawmum, Sominwn, Teletia, and AUifa, 
stood at the foot of the group. A path 
which is practicable for mules leads 
orer it, ana is frequented in summer as 
the shortest communication between 
Piedimonte and Boiano. After passing 
the Tillages of Castelio and S. Oroqorio, 
the path becomes much steeper till it 
reaches an elevated plain, surrounded 
by the highest peaks and clothed in 
summer with ridi pasture. In the 
middle of this plain is a lake about 3 m. 
in circuit, in wnich are delidous trout ; 
in the centre there is a wooded island. 
The ascent from Piedimonte occupies 
nearly 5 hrs., and the descent about 
8, whether it be to Piedimonte, or on 
the other side to Boiano. 



Resuming the Rlj. at Caserta, we 
arrive at 

Santa Mabia Maogiobb Stctt.^ or 
8. Maria di Capua (20,000 Inhab.), the 
seat of the Tribunals of Terra di Lavoro, 
a thriring town standinf on the site of 
ancient &pm. It would be out of place 
here to enter into any account of the tra- 
ditions respecting the origin of ancient 
Capua. It will be sufficient to state 
that it was founded by the Etruscan 
settlers in Ounpania under the name 
of Vultwrwum, and that it became known 
as CajMa after its oocopatiou by the 
Samnites. Among the cities of Italy, 
Capua was second to Rome alone ; and 
even after it had submitted to the pro- 
tection of the Romans, its celebrity ex- 
tended not only to every part of Italy, 
but even to Greece and Sicily. But the 
natural pride and ambition of the Cam- 
panians, says Dr. Cramer, '< increasing 
with these accessions of fiime and im- 
portance, could not resttt the temptation 
held out to them by the successes of 
Hannibal, of being raised through his 
means to the first rank among the 
Italian cities. The details of the ne- 
gotiations carried on between that great 
commander and theCapuans are related 
at peat length in the 23rd book of Livy . 
It IS well known that the alliance which 



was formed proved fiital to both parties. 
The Carthaginian forces, enervated by 
the pleasures of Capua, could no longer 
obtain the same brilliant successes which 
had hitherto attended their victorious 
career, and that city soon saw itself 
threatened by a powerful Roman army 
encamped before its walls. The siege 
was formed and carried on with tluit 
determination which the desire of ven- 
geance inspires. Hannibal, baffled in 
all his attempts to create a diversion 
in favour of his unfortunate allies, was 
compelled to leave them to their fate. 
Capua was then reduced to the necessity 
of surrendering to its incensed, and, as 
the event too surely proved, merciless 
foe. Those senators who had not by 'a 
voluntary death anticipated the sentence 
o^ the Roman general fell under the 
axe of the lictor. The citizens were 
reduced to slavery. Even the walls 
and habitationa were only spared, as 
Livy reports, in order that the best 
lands of Italy might not be destitute 
of cultivators." It was restored to fa- 
vour by the Cesars, and in Strabo's time 
it had recovered its former magnificence. 
The last important increase was under 
Nero; but we know from inscriptions 
that it continued to fiourish till a late 
period of the Roman empire, when it 
fell under the repeated attacks and de- 
vastations of the Goths, Vandals, and 
Lombards. Its circumference has been' 
estimated at between 5 and 6 m., and 
its population at no less than 300,000 
Inhab. The ancient city had 7 gates, 
leading to different parts of Campania. 
Of these the Porta Casilbensis and 
Porta Albana were upon the Appian 
Way. The Porta Jovis, mentioned by 
Livy, is supposed to have led to the 
temple of J upiter on Mons Tifata. The 
sales called Cumana, Atellana, and 
Litemina, led in the direction of the 
towns from which they derived their 
names. The two principal quarters of 
the town were called SepUuia and ASbana^ 
the first of which was noted as the abode 
of perfumers. 

The most remarkable ruin is the 
Amphitheatre, which Cicero describes as 
capable of holding 1 00,000 persons. 1 1 
is supposed to have been the oldest 
amphitheatre in Italy, and to haye served 
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as a model for all the others. Three 
of its corridors still exist in a tolerable 
state of preserratiou ; and tlie remains 
of two more may also be seen be- 
yond them. These corridors were en- 
tered by a series of arches, of which 
only 2 remain, although there could 
not have been less than 80. On the key- 
stone are busts of deities. The walls are 
composed of blocks of travertine joined 
together without cement. The arena, 
which has been recently cleared out, 
ooDiaios many substructions and apart- 
ments, resembling those of the amphi- 
theatre at Pozzuoli, which enable us to 
form a better idea of the internal ai> 
rangement of these kinds of buildings 
than even the Coliseum itself. The 
steps which the gladiators are supposed 
to have ascended, the place where they 
were carried out when killed, the prison, 
and the dens of the animals are easily 
recognised. The passages are filled 
with ruins of the building, forming a 
little museum, among which are por- 
tions of Corinthian columns, and some 
fine fragments of marble frieaes, &c., 
carved with bas-relieft of lions, sta^s, 
dogs, and other animals. Gladiatorial 
combats were invented by the Campa- 
nians ; and the awning, or velarium^ 
employed in the Roman theatres, was 
first used here. The best place for en- 
joying a tall view of the building is the 
second story. After the city of Capua 
had been destroyed by the Saracens, in 
the 9th cent., the amphitheatre was 
converted into a citadel, and was totally 
mined by the defence of the Saracens 
against Athanasius Bishop of Naples, 
by whom they were besieged. At a 
short distance are the remains of a 
triumphal arch, under which the road 
to modem Capua passes. The principal 
ch. contains many marble and granite 
columns from Roman buildings; and 
under the modem Barracks the remains 
of a large orypt and portico are still 
visible. 

From S. Maria we may return to 
Naples by railway, or by the road 
through 8. Tammaro, visiting the Casino 
Reale di Carditello^ 2 m. on the rt, a 
Royal fiirm with a prettilv decorated 
cottage, extensive stabling for the cattle, 
and a wood forming a reserved chace 



of the wild boar. The fsrm is sur- 
rounded by a wall of 6 m. On As- 
cension-day it is the scene of a popular 
Festa, 
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NAPLES TO CAMPOBASSO AND TERMOLI, 
BT MADDALONI, WITH EXCURSIONS 
TO BOIANO AND THE TBBMITI 
ISLANDS. 



Nsples to Maddaloni . 
Maddaloni to Torella . 
Torella to Lupo . . . 
Lnpo to Morcone . . 
Morcone to 3. Giuliano 
S. Giuliano to Campobssso 
Campobasso to Campolieto 
Campolieto to Casacalende 
Casacalende to Vairano . 
Yairano to Termoli . . 
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The msUe-poste leaving Naples on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at 
12 p.m. takes 3 passengers as fiir as 
Campobasso, where conveyances can be 
procured to proceed to Termoli. The 
traveller can also reach Maddaloni by 
railway, and there hire a carriage to 
Campobasso. 

13 m. Maddaloni, described at p. 
317. On leaving the town we ascend 
a narrow valley for 2 m. when it 
suddenly widens, and the road passes 
under the centre arch of the PonU della 
Valle. The line of this watercourse is 
seen on the rt. skirting the Mt. Ta- 
burao, and marked by a wide path with 
turrets at intervals. 2 m. farther, after 
passing the village of Voile on the 1., we 
p3 
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leave on the rt. S. Agata dd Goti (5400 
Infaab.), which 8tand$ on a hill of vol- 
cante tufa, surrounded by the Isclero, 
and is supposed to be situated near the 
site of Saticola. Many ancient coins, 
and several tombs which oontidned some 
fine vases now in the Museo Bor- 
bonioo, were found in its vicinity. 
The pass between S. Agata and Moiaiio 
is considered by some antiquaries to be 
the Caudme Forks, as it corresponds 
more closely with Livy's description 
than the defile near Arpaia. (Kte. 146.) 

After crossing the Isclero, Caiazzo is 
seen in the distance on the 1., and the 
Voltarno in the foreground. Passing 
through the village of Ducenta with 
its ruined castle and stately baronial 
mansion, the road skirts the foot of ML 
Taburno on the rU and on the I. the 
Voltumo, till it reaches the banks of 
the Colore. This river (alls into the 
Voltnmo after the 2*ind m. near the vil- 
lage of Campagnano, which is seen on 
the 1. At the 27th m. we leave on the 
rt. Solwaca (4500 Inhab.), beaatifhlly 
titoated at the foot of Mt Taburno; 
and I m. bevond it we cross the Galore. 

[r«te«, situated on a rising sround 
oppomte to Solipaca, near a sulphurous 
pool dignified with the name of Logo 
di Teietet which is constantly exhaling 
snlphuretted hydrogen and rendering 
the neighbourhood unhealthy. It is a 
miserable village, frequented in summer 
by the country people for its mineral 
waters. Close to it are the ruins of the 
Samnite town of Telesia, which was oc- 
cupied by Hannibal, and afterwards re- 
taken and destroyed by Ihe Romans. It 
received a colony under Augustus. It 
was the birthplace of Poniiua Telesinmt 
the Samnite general who joined Marius, 
and, after defeating Sylla, was routed 
and slain. In the 9th cent Telesia suf- 
fered severely from earthquakes, and was 
at last totally destroyed by the Saracens. 
A branch road, of 3 m. proceeds to Csr- 
reto (6500 Inhab.), a flourishing town in 
the valley of the TXtemo, from whence by 
a tolerable road of 8 m. along the foot 
of the Matese, through the vilUges of 
3. Lorenzello, Faicohio, and Lauduni, we 
reach Piedimonte ^p. 319), A bridle- 
path of 6 m. leads from Cerreto to 
Fietraroia, placed on the slope of Mt 



Mutria (5612 feet), one of the highest 
peaks of the Matese group, composed of 
limestone of the Neocomian or Oolitic 
period, which contains fossil fish at 
Fietra Rqja,'] 

From the bank of the Galore a steep 
ascent of 4 m. brings us to 

19 m. Gucardia Sanframondi, or Guar' 
dia delle Sole (4000 Inhab. Inn: La 
Fosta, tolerable), on a hill command- 
ing a most extensive view of the 
course of ' the Galore and the Vol- 
tumo, of the valley of Faicchio and its 
Osali, on the rt. above which rise the 
broken peaks of the Matese ; in front 
is the fine group of 7\d»tmo, the 
lower slopes of which are clothed 
with vineyards and olive plantations, as 
in the days of Virgil, and the higher 
regions with rich pastures and vast 
forests. 

Jamt Imam Baocho 
GoDMrere, atqoe ole* magntun vestJre Tabur- 
num. Vuo. Oeor. u. ST. 

Ao velat Ingentt SUa, •onimov* TaLanio, 
Com duo ooDTerrifl inlmica in pmUa tauri 
Enrntibna incamuit, etc. 

.Ai. xn. f 15. 

Goardia is the sleeping-place of the 
vetturini between Naples and Gampo- 
basso. The simplest plan for a tourist 
who does not proceed to Oimpobasso, 
but is desirous of seeing Guainiia and 
the beautiful soenery surrounding it, 
and of returning to Naples the same 
evening, is to start fh>m Naples bv an 
early train for Maddaloni, and there 
order a li^ht carriage with three horses 
to meet him at the station. 

On quitting Guardia the road fi>llows 
the upper side of the mountain to \^ S. 
Lvpo, a village where the i>rovince of 
Molise, called also Sannio, is entered. 
A^r a tedious succession of ascents and 
descents, as far as the 88| m., where the 
village of Fonte Landolfo is passed on 
the rt, and a road branches off which 
leads to Troia (Rte. 143), a descent 
brings us to the valley of the Tamaro, 
leaving l^ m. on the 1. the town of 
Morcme, The road follows the course 
of the Tamaro to 

iSIepmo.-— The rillage 2^ m. off the road 
on the 1. preserves the name of ScBpimumj 
one of the most important towns of Sam- 
nium, which offered a determined resist- 
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ance to the Consul Papirias Conor, who 
at last subdued it and put to the sword 
most of its iiihab. Under Nero it re- 
ceired a colony and became a mMttci^ 
pitan. Its ruins are 1 m. N. of the 
modern village in the plain below, and 
are within 1 hr's ride from the post- 
station; they are now called Altilia, 
The outer wall of reticulated masonry 
is still perfect ; its gates are flanked with 
square towers, and there are remains of 
a theatre, a subterranean aqueduct, &c. 
On the E. gate is the inscription given 
by Gruter and Muratori, and containing 
an admonition to the magistrates to 
protect the drovers of the flocks in their 
annual passage through the town, as 
great complaints had reached Rome of 
the conduct of the soldiers and inhab. ; 
it is now illegible, but the road is still 
followed by the shepherds in their an- 
nual migration from the mountains of 
the Abruzzi to the plains of Apulia. 
I 8. GnUianOf on the top of a hill. 



BXCUBSIOK TO BOTANO. 

2 m. after passing the post-station of S. 
Ginliano a road branches off on the I. 
to Boiano and Isemia, and connects the 
road to Campobasso and Termoli with 
the high-road of the Abruzzi. Another 
road is being constructed, which, start- 
ing from near Ponte Landolfb on the rt, 
will lead by Troia to Foggia, and open 
a communication between this moun- 
tainous district and the Apulian jplains. 
The road on the 1. leads by a windmg de- 
scent into the valley of Boiano (about 8 
m.), through wild and gloomy scenes, 
broken into dark ravines, and thickly 
clothed with forests, the Boviania Iwtra 
of Silius Italicus, viii. 566. 

10 m. Boiano (3400 Inhab.), the 
ancient Bamcmwn, which played an 
important part during the Samnite 
wars, and was the last stronghold 
of the confederates during the Social 
War, and the seat of their general coun- 
cil after the fkll of Corfinium. It 
stands <ai a rocky hill, one of the last 
o£f-fthootB of the Mat^se, which over- 



shadows it on the S.W. so completely 
as to deprive it of the sun for 3 mouths 
in the year. Its fortifications, men- 
tioned by Livy, are still traceable in 
the scanty remains of its walls of 
large polygonal blocks, with the smaller 
interstices nicely filled up. It con- 
tinued as a manicipium under the Em- 
pire. It was destroyed by au earth- 
quake in 853, aud has subsequently 
suffered severely from other earth- 
quakes. The Bifenio that flows by 
it abounds with trout. The ascent of 
the Matese can be made from *Boiano 
(p. 320). 

From Boiano the road ascends the rt. 
bank of the river, passes through Can^ 
talupo (2500 Inhab.), and proceeds 
below Fettorano to 

16 m. Isernia, (Rte. 143.) 



From the post-station of S. Giuliano, 
the road, psssinff bv a steep ascent over 
dull and barren hills, proceeds to 

1 m. Camfobasso (10,400 Inhab. Inn: 
La Posta^ good), the capital of the pro- 
vince of Molise, situated in the most 
dreary scenery of the province. It is 
supposed by some geographers to mark 
the site of andent Samnium. The cathe- 
dral is a fine building, and the ch. of 
St. Antonio Abate contains a picture of 
St. Benedict, said to be by Quercmo. 
The town contains a small theatre, and 
many palaces of the resident nobility. 
The ruined castle and the 5 ^teways 
with their antique towers give it a 
remarkable aspect. Campobasso is the 
central mart for die corn trade of the 
province, aud has a local reputation for 
its cutlery. 

From Campobasso the road proceeds 
to the postrstation of 1) Campolieto (1800 
Inhab.), to ^ 

1) Casacalenda (5900 Inhab.), sup- 
posed to occupy the site of the ancient 
Caiela, where Fabins encamped to watch 
Hannibal, who had taken up his winter 
quarters at Qenmwm, which stood at a 
spot called QerioM^ 1^ m. E. It was 
here that the rashness of Minucius 
caused an engagement in which the 
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Koman army was nearly defeated ; 6 m. 
further by a rery hilly road we reach 

Larino (4500 Inhab.), the see of a 
bishop and the chief town of a district, 
retaining the name of Labinum, whose 
extensive remains are at a short dis- 
tance beyond the modem town, and 
near the road on the 1. Its territory 
was traversed by the Consul Claudius 
on his march to the Metaurus to oppose 
the progress of Hasdrubal, ana by 
Caesar on his advance to Brundu- 
sium in pursuit of Pompey. Larinnm 
was tUe birthplace of A. Cluentius, 
known by Cicero's oration in his behalf. 
Tho existing remains of a vast amphi- 
theatre, 2 temples, baths, and other 
public and private buildings, attest its 
former size and importance. 

On leaying Larino the road descends 
into the level plain called U Piano di 
Larino, in which is the post-station of 

1} Vairano; then crossinf^ the Cigno 
torrent, and afterwards the Bifemo^ 
the large Tillage of Ouglionesi is seen 
on the hillfl to the 1. 

If m. Termoli (2000 Inhab.; Inni 
small and indifferent), placed between 
Anoona and Brindisi. It is the see of 
a bishop, and the second port of the 
kingdom in the Adriatic, but its com- 
merce has much declined of late years. 



THE TREMin ISLANDS. 

These islands, the Insula Diomsdett, 
known in classical mythology for 
the metamorphosis of the companions 
of Diomed into, birds, are 22 m. N.E. 
of the promontory of Termoli. The 
largest of them, now S. Domenioo, the 
Insula Diomedia of the ancient^ called 
by Tacitna THmervm, from which evi- 
dently the present name of the group 
is derived, was the spot select^ by 
Augustus for the place of exile of his 
granddaughter Julia, the wife of Lepi- 
dus, who lingered for 20 years until her 
death. This island is remarkable for a 
forestof Aleppo pines (PinusHalepensis). 
The next .in sise is called Ccmraroj from 
the wild capers which grow luxuriantly 



upon it The middle one, which is the 
smallest, is called S. Maria or S, Nicola, 
and is the place where Patdua Wame- 
fridua, better known as Patdut Diaconw, 
the secretary of Desiderius the last king 
of the Longobards, was exiled by 
Charlemagne. Charles II. erected on 
this island a fortress, which was so 
much strengthened afterwards by the 
Lateran canons as to resist successfully 
an attack of the Turkish fleet in 1567. 
The monastery, founded originally by 
the Benedictines in the 1 1th centy., was 
8uppre»ied in 1783, and since 1797 the 
island has been a prison for culprits 
fh>m Naples. 



From Termoli, in the summer time, 
we can proceed to Vasto (Rte. 143) bv 
a via naturak. Another via natwale 
of 16 m. leads through CMeuti, 
a village supposed to occupy the site 
of Teats AjMlum, and through Serra- 
eapriola (5000 Inhab.), to the Fortore, 
the ancient i^Vim^ which is crossed 
by a bridge rebuilt in 1 780 upon Roman 
foundations, and called PonUdi Cioitatej 
from a town which stood near it in the 
middle ages, bat which has long disap- 
peared. From the bridge a new road 
of 1 1 m. leads to Sansevero (Rte. 148). 

It was on the plain near Civitate that 
the battle between the Normans and the 
fbrces of Leo IX. took place on the 
18th June, 1053. The Pope, who com- 
manded in person, commenced his cam- 
paign by a pilgrimage to Mte. Casino 
to implore the blessing of heaven upon 
'his arms. After a vun attempt to induce 
him to treat for peace, the Normans 

Save battle. The issue was not long 
^ oubtful ; the populace, who had been 
induced by the preaching of the monks 
to join the Pope, fled in utter disorder ; 
500 Germans, contributed by the Emp. 
Henry III., alone maintained their 
ffround, and!, beinff surrounded by the 
Normans, perished almost to a man. 
The Pope fled to CiTitate, but the inhar 
bitants refused to dbelter him, and drove 
him alone from their gates. The Nor- 
mans immediately advanced apparently 
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to make him their prisoner; bat they 
knelt 88 thej approached, imploring his 
pardon and benediction. Leo was con- 
ducted to their camp, and treated with 
80 much respect that he soon reconciled 
himself to the race^ and granted to the 
brothers Humphrey and Guiscard that 
memorable investiture of Apulia, Gala- 
bria, and Sicily, which was to become 
so important not only to the Norman 
rule, but also to the Church itself. 



ROUTE 146. 

MAPLE8 TO BBHSTZNTO. 

84 m. 

As this is not a post-road, travellers 
most hire a carriage, or proceed by rail- 
way to Maddaloni,and thence in a light 
conyeyance to Benevento. By the latter 
means a tourist, starting early, will be 
able to return to Naples the same eyen- 
ing by a late train. Beneyento being 
a part of the Papal States, passporte 
must have the visa of the Nuncio, and 
be countersigned by the police. The 
road branches off from the great route 
to Apulia (Rte. 148) at the 4th m., and, 
after passing through Casalnuoyo and 
Acerra, winds, at the 11th m., round 
the base of the hill of Cancello, and 
enters the valley of Arienzo. The 
approach to the town is very plessing, 
through a richly-cultivated country 
abounding in elms and walnut-trees. 
If we start from Maddaloni the road 
proceeds along the foot of the mountains 
through the pretty village of S. Maria 
a Vico, and enters the valley of Arpaja. 

16 m. Arienzo (4000 Inhab.), one looe 
street, surrounded by gardens and 
olive and orange trees. The ch. and 
convent of the Oippuccini is considered 



to be one of the best works of Carlo 
Zoocoli, There is a tolerable Inn. 

The road now begins to ascend the 
hills, to 

3 m. Arpaia (1200 Inbab.), a poor 
village situated at the upper end of the 
valley, and supposed to stand upon or 
near Uie nte of Cioudnfm, a station on 
the Via Appia. There is a Koman mile- 
stone with the number XVI. The hill 
on the 1. of the village, called Costa 
CaudOf is coyered with ruins. 

Between Arieiuo and Arpaia the 
road passes through a narrow defile, 
considered by most antiquaries to 
be the FurculcB Candina, or Caudine 
Forks, while others place them in 
the pass between SarU' Agata di Goii 
and Moiano (Rte. 145). The precise 
scene of that event is still the vexata 
questio of Italian topography. The 
Caudine Forks are represented by Livy 
as a narrow valley, shut in on either 
side bv inaccessible mountains, and tra- 
versed by a small stream. The approach 
to it at each extremity was so narrow 
that a slight obstruction sufficed to im- 
pede the passage. The Soman army in 
their march m>m Calatia to Luceria 
passed through this defile, having been 
induced to quit their encampment at 
Calatia by an artifice of C. Pontius, the 
Samnite general, who had ordered ten 
soldiers, disguised as shepherds, to ap- 
proach the Roman outposts with their 
flocks, and induce the Roman army to 
march forward by the fidse intelligence 
that the Samnites were engaged in the 
sie^ of Luceria, The Komans, on 
arriving at the extremity of the pass, 
found it completely closed by trees and 
stones, while their retreat was cut off 
by the Samnites, who had in the mean 
time occupied the heights in the rear. 
Deprived of the power of resistance, the 
Roman army, after encamping in the 
valley for some days, was compelled by 
famine to surrender and submit to the 
degradation of passing under the yoke. 

The principal point of the argument 
turns upon the precise position of C%i- 
latia. There were two towns of this 
name near Capua : one, Caiaxxo, being 
within the frontier of Samnium, on the 
rt. bank of the Voltumo ; the other in 
Campania, on the Appian Way, at a 
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plaoe still called L« Oalazte, between 
Caserta and Maddaloni. Most of the 
Italian antiquaries, followed by Dr. 
Cramer, whilst admitting tbat^Liyy'ft 
narrative is not strictly applicable to 
the Pass of Arpaia, still decide it to be 
the Fwcula. They consider that the 
Roman army was not encamped on the 
N. side of the Volturno, for not only 
there is no mention of their passage of 
the river, but they need not have crossed 
it at all, as they would have proceeded 
alonff its rt bank N. of Beneventum ; 
and, nad the army been on the rt. bank, 
the shepherds who gave them the false 
intelligence of the siege of Luceria must 
have carried their flocks across the river. 
Assuming then that the Campanian 
Calatia was Uie head-quarters of the 
Boman army, the pass of Arpaia would 
have been their direct line of march to 
Lnoeria. In corroboration of this view 
it is added Uiat tradition has given the 
valley between Arienzo and Arpaia the 
name of VaUe Caudina^ and that » village 
in this valley is stUl called fbrcAia, 
It is also added that in a country like 
that which surrounds Naples, consider- 
able changes must have taken place 
from natural causes ; and drainage and 
cultivation have probably done more 
towards altering the aspect of the coun- 
try during that period than even natural 
convulsions. 

- On the other side, in favour of the 
pass between S. Agata de' Goti and 
Moiano, it is ar^ed that it corresponds 
exactly with Livy's description of the 
locality, being shut in by high moun- 
tains, traversed by the ladero stream, 
and accessible at both sides b^ narrow 
defiles. From Livy's account it is clear 
that Caudium itself was not in the pass. 
If the Romans were in the Samnite 
Calatia, the way through it to Bene- 
ventum would be much shorter than 
through the pass of Arpaia ; and even 
assamme that they were in the Cam- 
panian Calatia, the route through this 
pass would be as short, if not shorter, 
than that through the pass of Arpaia. 
It is remarkable that there is no men- 
tion of the Caudine Forks after this 
event ; had they lain between Arienzo 
and Arpaia, on the Via Appia, the great 
high road fhim Capua to Beneventum, 



they would certainly have been men- 
tioned during the Second Punic War, 
when such a pass would have been of 
great strategic importance. The want 
of any allusion to the Furcuia by 
Horace,' who traversed the pass of 
Arpaia; seems also to prove that they 
were out of the beaten track : — 

Hlnc nos Gooceii reclpU pleniaBiuM vHU, 
Quae super est Caudi caoponaa.— jkU. i. ft. 

The arguments appear to us to be in 
favour of the pass of S. Agata de' Goti ; 
unless we reject altogether Livy's ac- 
count, and suppose that the Romans, 
having sustained a defeat, greatly exag^ 
gerated the difl&culties of the locality. 
This view of the question is to a certain 
degree supported by Cicero's double 
allusion to the battie and defeat near 
Caudium. 

After leaving Arpaia, among the 
hills on the I., and on the road leading 
to S. Agata, is the small town of Airola, 
remarkable for its picturesque position. 
The road proceeds through a cultivated 
valley to 

4i m. Montesarchio (6000 Inhab.), 
surmounted by a castle of large size, once 
a stronghold of the d'Avalos flimily, to 
whom it gives the title of marquis. 
It has lately been converted into a state 
prison, and some of the most eminent 
men, among them Baron Pieri, who 
have of late years taken part in the 
political struggles of their country, are 
at present confined in it. On the N., 
forming a conspicuous object in the 
prospect, is the lofty ranse of Mt. Ta- 
hurno. [From Montesarchio a road of 
12 m. leads to Avellino (Rte. 148), 
along the base of Monte Vereine.] 
Beyond Montesarchio the Sarretella is 
crossed by 3 Roman bridses, leaving 
Apolloraon a hill to thel. The ap- 
proach to Benevento is through a grove 
of poplars and richly cultivated gar- 
dens ; but the first aspect of the town 
is by no means prepossessing. The 
Sabato is crossed by the Pont€ 8. 
Maria degli Angeli, and several mill- 
streams are passed before we enter 

10 m. Benevbnto (16,000 Inhab.), 
the capital of a small territory of 45 
sq. m., which, though in the heart of 
the province of Principato Ultra, has 
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been for 8 cent, a possession of the 
Papal See. Fouuded, according to tra- 
dition, by Diomedes, or by Auson, the 
son of Ulysses and Circe, it was origi- 
nally called Malevenitm, but the name 
appears to hare been changed to Btne- 
ventum when it was made a Roman 
colony, B.C. 268. In its neighbourhood 
Pyrrhus was defeated by the Consul M. 
Curitis, and the Carthaginian general 
Hauno twice routed. In the 6th oenty. 
Benevento was the first state which as- 
sumed the rank of a Lombard duchy, and 
it gradually increased until it compre- 
hended half the present kingdom of 
Naples. In the llth centy. it was 
ffranted to Leo IX. by the Emperor 
Henry III., in exchange for the pro- 
vince of Bamberg, and, although at 
various times temporarily transferred to 
other masters, it has always returned to 
the Holy See. Napoleon conferred the 
title of Duke of Benevento on Talley- 
rand, with an appropriation of a 15th 
part of its revenues. The city is built on 
the slopes of a hill, overlooking the 
valley of the Cakre on the N., and that 
of the Sabbato on the S., in a position 
which, though agreeable, is subject to a 
damp and uncertain climate. It is 2 m. 
in circuit, is surrounded by walls and 
has 8 gates. The Irm is small and 
indifferent, but the fare and reception 
met with by Horace must console the 
traveller for the slow march of im- 
provement: — 

Tendimiw hine rwts BeDsventom, nU aedulu 

bMpes 
Fme »rait, macTM dam tnrdos venat in Igne. 

The principal streets, although narrow 
and steep, contain several fine buildings, 
among which are the mansions of a few 
ancient families who still make it their 
abode. Benevento was an episcopal see 
in the earliest ages of the church, its 
first bishop being St Potimus» said to 
have been a disciple of St Peter, a.d, 
44. It was made an archbishopric in 
the 10th cent by John XIII. 

The Arch of Trajan, erected in ho- 
nour of the Emperor by the senate, a.d. 
U3, is now used as one of the city 
nttes, under the name of Porta Aurea, 
This arch and that of Anoona are the 
finest now existing. It is a single arch 



of white marble with Corinthian co- 
lumns, raised on high pedestals, and 
covered with rich bas-reliefs represent- 
ing the achievements of the Emperor in 
the wars on the Danube. The apotheosis 
of Trajan is considered as one of the 
finest sculptures of this class which Ro- 
man art has handed down to us. 

In the yard of the Delegate's palace 
are several antiquities, among which a 
beautiful bas-i*elief representing the 
liape of the Sabines, and a torso of 
basalt supposed to be a portion of 
a statue of Apollo. Remains of the 
amphitheatre, called / Qrottonidi Afappa^ 
portions of the city walls, foundations 
of baths and of other public edifices, are 
still traceable. 

2'Ae Cathedral is a fine specimen of 
Lombardo-Saracenic architecture, and 
an interesting memorial of the ancient 
&me of the city, as the capital of a 
duchy. In front of it is a snuU Egyp- 
tian obelisk of red granite, covered 
with hieroglyphics. Fragments of an- 
other are preserved in the archbishop's 
palace. In the walls of the campanile 
is a bas-relief in Greek marble, repre- 
senting the Calydonian boar adorned 
far sacrifice. The boar still figures in 
the armorial bearings of Benevento. 
The central door of me cathedral is of 
bronse, wilh baft-relied illustrative of 
the New Testament It is said to have 
been cast at Byzantium, in 1 150. 'The 
interior of the edifice is ornamented 
with ancient columns — 54 of Parian 
marble, 4 of grey granite, and 8 of 
verde antique. The tribunes on the 
sides of the high-altar are also deco- 
rated with ancient marbles. 

The Ch, of Santa Sofia contains 6 
columns of oriental granite. The 
cloisters of the suppressed monastery 
attached to it, which once rivalled 
Monte Casino in the riches of its ar- 
chives, have a peristyle of 47 columns 
in the Lombard style. The well in the 
centre is covered with the capital of an 
Ionic column. 

The Ch, of the SS» Anntoiziata contains 
rich columns and marbles, the spoils 
doubtless of ancient buildings. 

The Citadei is outside the gates. It 
was built by Guglielmo Bilotta, the 
governor, in the 12th cent In more 
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recent times it has been used as the 
residence of the Delegate. 

Beyond the walls, towards the W., 
is the Ponte Lebroao, oyer which the 
Via Appia passed on entering the city. 
It is constructed withoat mortar; tra- 
dition has jplaced near it the temporary 
graye of Manfred. Not &r from it is 
an ancient building, supposed to be a 
cryptoporticus, and now called 8anti 
Quaranta, 

The Galore is crossed by a handsome 
bridge of six arches, built by Pins VI., 
from the designs of VanviteUi, The 
ascent from this to the height of Bel- 
vedere commands some beautiful yiews 
of the Talleys of the Sabato and Galore. 
On the N. side of the riyer are some 
remains of the Temple of Hercules, 
dedicated in the early age of Chria- 
tianity to S. Marciano. Here was 
rigned the treaty of 1156, by which our 
countryman Adrian IV. inyested Wil- 
liam the Bad with the kingdom of 
Sicily, the duchy of Apnlia, the princi- 
pality of Capua, and the territory of the 
Marca, wititiin a year after br had con- 
ferred the imperial crown on Frederick 
Barbarossa. 

Bat the memory of a far more in- 
teresting lustorical event is connected 
with this bank of the Galore— the 
Battle of Bene^ento, fought February 
26, 1866, in which Bfanfred was de- 
feated by Gharles I. of Anjou. The 
personal character of Mahfred, his 
chiyalrous courage, his magnanimity, 
his mental accomplishments, the per- 
secutions by which he was hunted down 
as a public enemy, his high station, 
both as Uie son of Frederick II. and as 
the champion of the Ghibeline party, all 
combine to give a romantic interest to 
his eyentfol career. As soon as Gharles 
entered the kingdom, Manfred endea- 
voured to compromise hostilities by 
negotiation ; but Gharles dismissed the 
ambassadors with the haughty message 
which Giovanni Villani has recorded: 
Alles et dit mot a U Sultam de Locere o 
je metrai hi en enfen, o U metra mot en 
pctradis. The invading army crossed 
without opposition the Garigliano at 
Geprano, wnidi the treachery of the 
Gount of Gaserta had left unguarded, 
seized the fortress of Rocca d'Aroe, and 



having carried by storm the Gastle pf 
S. Germane, advanced by rapid marches 
to Benevento, where Manfred had col- 
lected his forces. The French army 
was drawn up on the plain of GrandelU 
on the N. bank of the Galore. Manfred, 
rejecting the advantages of his position 
within the ramparts of Benevento, and 
unwilling to await the arrival of the 
Ghibeline allies, who were marcbia^ to 
his assistance, determined on an im- 
mediate attack ; although the army of 
Gharles was already suffering from a 
deficiency of supplies, and by a few 
days* delay would have been reduced to 
the utmost necessities. Manfred led bis 
forces across the river. At the first 
charge his German troops threw tbe 
van of the French into confusion. The 
Saracenic archers cro«ed.the river, and 
made the most fearful slaughter. The 
French cavalry were vow brought into 
the field, and the battle soon became 
eeneral. The Saracens were driven 
back; but the German cavalry sup- 
ported them with such valour that the 
issue of the battle became doubtful. 
Manfred ordered his reserve of 1400 
cavalry, which had not yet been en- 
gaged, to support the Germans by a 
charge upon the enemy, who, already 
fiuigued, would inevitably have been 
defeated by their charge. At this cri- 
tical moment, the Barons of Apulia, the 
Gounts of Gaserta and Acerra, and 
others, deserted him, and left the field 
with the greater part of the reserve. 
Manfred at once determined to perish 
in the battle rather than survive the 
loss of a kingdom. As he placed his 
helmet on his head, the silver eagle 
whidi formed its crest fell upon his 
saddle. ** Hoc est signum Dei*' he ex- 
claimed. ** I had ftstened it on with 
my own hands, and it is no accident 
which has detached it" He rushed 
into the thickest of tlie battle, without 
any badge to distinguish him : but his 
troops were already routed, and, unable 
to arrest their flight, Manfred fell as 
became the scion of an heroic race. 
His body was undiscovered for 3 days, 
when some attendants recognised it 
It was carried on an ass before Gharles, 
who assembled the barons, his prisoners, 
to attest its identity. The bitter grief 
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of Connt Giordano Lancia is touchingly 
narrated by the contemporary historians. 
When the aged count beheld the body, 
he threw himself upon it with a loud 
shriek, covered it with kisses and tears, 
and cried out, Ohim^, ohinUt Signor mio. 
Signer buono, Signor savio, chi ti ha oosi 
crudelmerUe tolto la vitaf The Frendi 
cavaliers were so much affected by tlie 
scene that they demanded the honours 
of a faneral for the royal corpse. 
Charles refused, on the ground of the ex- 
communication, but allowed the body to 
be buried in a pit at the foot of the 
bridge of Benevento, where every soldier 
of the French army placed a stone upon 
it But the Archbishop of Coeenza, 
Bartolommeo Pignatelli, by virtue of 
an order from Clement I v., had the 
body teken up and thrown over the 
frontier of the kingdom, on the banks 
of the Rio Verde ; an event commemo- 
rated by Dante, who describes also the 
personal appearance of Manfred : — 

BfoDdo era ebello e di gentile aqp^tto. 



QrrlMl ftnron U peocatl mid; 
Ma U bootk ioflnlU ha li gran bnoda, 
Che prende gI6 cfae ri rtvolve a leL 

Se '1 pastor di Ooiema oh' alia caocia 
Dt me Ai meeao per demente, allora 
AveaM In Dfo ben letta questa faoda, 

L' oaaa del ootpo mio aaiieno anoora 
Id 00* del poote, nreoM a BeneTento, 
Sotto U gnardla deila grave mora : 

Or le bagna U pioggia, e muove '1 ▼enta 
Di toor del regno, quasi loi^ 1 Verde, 
Ove le traonatb a lume ipento. 

Furg.m. 124. 



Manfred's ftivourite dress was ^reen, 
His chief happiness was in the society of 
poets and troubadours. 

Benevento figures in the history of 
Italian superstition ; and traditions are 
current of its walnut-treCi situated in 
some place mysteriously unknown to 
mortals. Round this tree the witches 
of Sou Aern Italy were believed to hold 
their sabbaths. 

The Calore and the Sabato unite be- 
low Benevento, and under the name 
of Colore join the Voltumo near Cam- 
pagnano (Rte. 146). 

A bridle-path of 30 m. over steep 
hills and throuffh the beds of numerous 
torrents leads from Benevento through 
Casalbore to Troia (Rte. 146). 



ROUTE 147. 

AYELT.INO TO SALERNO, 20 m. 

This route passes through one of the 
beautiful districts in Southern Italy. 

Leaving Avellino, the road ascends 
for a short distance one of the branches 
of the Sabato, through a long and 
narrow valley, shut in bv broken moun- 
tains of considerable height, clothed 
with timber to their very summit It 
passes through the villages of BeUizxi^ 
Contradaf and Celsif and by the long de- 
scent of Laura reaches the valley of 
Montnoro. Proceeding hence through 
several other villages the road brings 
us to 

11m. Mercato (700 Inhab.), where it 
Joins the road — I. From Avellino, 13| 
m., passing at the 1st m. through 
Atripalda (5500 Inhab.), known for its 
iron-foundries and paper-mills, and fol- 
lowing the course of the Sabato ; at 
the 6tn m., through the numerous vil- 
lages forming the commune of Serine 
n 0,000 Inhab.), supposed to have arisen 
rrom the ruins of the ancient Sabatia, 
near which were the sources of the 
Julian Aqueduct which extended to 
Naples and Misenum. 3 m. from 
Senno» higher up the side of Mt Tcr- 
minio, is Volturara, the birthplace of 
AUsKmdro de Meo, the author of the. 
'Annali del Regno di Napoli della 
Mezzana Etk-/ near which is the Ldike 
of Dragonli, 2 m. in circuit At the 8th 
m. through Solofra, containing a Ch. 
with some good paintings by Ouarini, a 
ptinter of considerable merit, but not 
known beyond the limits of this his na- 
tive place. 

Proceeding from Mercato to Salerno, 
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"we pass through Accigliano and iS^. Seve- 
rino, picturesquely situated at the foot 
of a hill, crowned with the ruins of its 
mediffival castle, which still retiuns suf- 
ficient evidence of its strength and size. 
The ch. contains the tombs of Tom- 
maso Sanseverino, high-constable in 
1353, and of many of his successors, 
who bore the title of Princes of Salerno. 
From S. Sevcrino branch off two roads 
— on the rt to Nocera 6 and 7 m. on. 
passing through S. Giorgio ; the second 
through Materdomini (p. 2G2). Con- 
tinuing fromS. Severino is 

8 m. Baronissi (3000 Inhab.)i where 
Fra Diavolo was captured and exe- 
cuted. About .5 m. E. of Baronissi is 
Giffoni, which is of considerable geo- 
logical interest, the limestone rocks 
which compose the hills around con- 
taining fossil fishes of the age of our 
English lias and inferior oolite. Here 
the road diyides : oqe branch ascending 
the hills on the rt, which command a 
beautiful view of the whole valley and 
the distant sea; the other, following 
the rt. bank of the Imo, passes through 
Acquamgla, where Queen Margaret, 
widow of Charles III. and mother of 
Ladislaus and Joanna II., sought refuge 
from the plague and died in 1412; and 
proceeds close by the large cotton-mills 
and other manufactories erected within 
the last 30 years on the Imo ; the other 
through J^'elio, The two roads join 
again 1 i m. before they reach 

6 m. Salerno (p. 265). 
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HAPLES TO FOGOIA, BART, TARANTO, 
LBCCR, AND OTRANTO, WITH BX' 
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The malleposte (vetiitra oorriera) 
leaves Naples every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday at midnight, and 



Naples to Marigliano .... 
[An extra ^ post charged ou 

leaving Naples, for the royal 

post.] 
Marigliano to Cardinale . . . 
Cardinale to Avellino . . . . 
[A)i extra horse for every pair 

both ways.] 
Avellino to Dentecane . . . . 
[An extra horse for every pair 

both ways.] 
Dentecane to Grottaminarda 
[An extra horse for every pair, 

but not vice verad.] 
Grottaminarda to Ariano . . . 
[An extra horse for every pair, 

but not vice versd."] 
Ariano to Montaguto .... 
Montaguto to Ponte di Bovino . 
Ponte di Bovino to Pozzo d'Al- 

bero 

Pozso d'Albero to Foggia 
Foggia to Carapelle . . 
Carapelle to Cei ignola . 
Cerignola to Canosa . 
Canosa to Barletta . . 
Barletta to Bisceglie 
Bisceglie to Giovenazzo 
Giovenazzo to Dari . . 
Ban to Casamassima . 
Casamassima to Gioia . 
GioiatoS. Basile. . . 
S. Basile to Massafra . 
Massafra to Taranto 
Taranto to Monteparano 
Monteparano to Manduria 
Manduria to S. Pangrazio. 
S. Pangrazio to Cam pi 
Campi to Leoce . , . 
Lecoe to Martano . , 
Martano to Otranto . , 
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goes as fitr as Lecoe : time employed, 50 
hours. The cost of a' place uu it is 
15 ducats and 3 carlini. The Tetturiui 
employ 8 days from Naples to Lecoe» 
and usually stop for the night at Avel- 
lino, Ariano, Foffgia, Barletta or Andria, 
Bari, Taranto, Manduria. The price 
of a carriage 'with 4 horses averages 
from 48 to 60 ducats. The road, 
which is called the Strada (htuolarc cU 
Pttglia, is excellent, but hilly between 
Cardinale and' Montaguto. It leaves 
Naples by the Porta Capuana and 
Poggio Reale, passes under the hill of 
La Madonna del Pianio and of the 
Campo Santo, and proceeds through 
FonUgliano d^ Arco, Cistema, and other 
Tillages to 

1^ m. Marigliano, supposed to have 
derived its name from a villa of Marius 
called the Marianum. At the 1 Sth m. we 
pass through Cvnitile, from which Noia 
IS less than 1 m. distant, and at the 1 4th 
m. through Gailo, CimitUe is full of 
interest to the archaeologist for its 
early ecclesiastical remains. Several 
' of the churches are rich in details, and 
have subterranean crypts, catacombs, 
chapels, and mediseval inscriptions in 
perfect preservation. At the 16th m. 
we pass on the 1. the ruined castle of 
Avella, markinff the site of the Maiifera 
AbelicB of Virgil, a city founded by one 
of the Greek colonies from Chalcis, and 
of which there are considerable vestiges. 
It was. among these remains that the 
long inscription in the Oscan language, 
now in the museum of the Seminary at 
Nola, was found. The modem Avella 
(5000 Inhab.) is a thriving place ; 1 m. 
from it is the Qrotta degli Sporiiglionif 
a large cavern in the mountain. Pass- 
ing through Baiano we reach 

1^ m. CardmaUf a hamlet at the 
foot of the mountains, with a miserable' 
Inn. 

Through a vallej planted in the 
lower part with vineyards and fil- 
berts, and in the upper covered with 
chesnut forests, the road gradually as- 
cends to 

1 m. Mugrumo (4000 Inhab.), locally 
celebrated for its shrine of S. Philo- 
mena. The long and steep ascent of 
Monteforte begins here, but tne traveller 
is rewarded by the magnificent views 



which these mountains command over 
the plains of the Terra di Lavoro. 

4 m. Monteforte (4500 Inhab.), on 
the side of a mountain on which frown 
the ruins of its once strong Castle, still 
a picturesque object It was the pro- 
perty of the De Montfort family, and 
for some time the residence of Guy 
de Montfort, who murdered Prince 
Henry of England in the Cathedral of 
Viterbo. The revolution of 1820 broke 
out in this village. 

[After passing Monteforte, a road 1 
m. long leads on the 1. to Mercogliano 
from which a very hilly path leads 
to the Sanctuary of Monte Vergme, 
perched near the summit of the moun- 
tain. Good horses for the ascent can 
be had at Mercogliano. Monte Ver^ 
gvMf one of the three great medisval 
monasteries still preserved near Naples, 
was founded in 1119 by St. Wil- 
liam of Vercelli on the ruins of a 
temple of Cybele. The ch. contains a 
miraculous image of the Virgin, which 
is in great veneration in S. Italy : it was 
presented b^ Catherimb of Valols, 
who is buned in the ch. with her son 
Louis OF Tabanto, the 2nd husband 
of Joanna I. Their effigies in the cos- 
tume of the 14th cent, are placed on a 
Roman sarcophagus. On the I. side of 
the high-altar is the chapel and tomb 
which Manfred had erected for himself, 
and which, after his defeat and death, 
were given by Charles of Anjou to one 
of his French followers; an event re- 
corded by a quaint Latin inscription. In 
the monastery there is a small collec- 
tion of inscriptioos found near the spot. 
A path leads to the summit of the 
mountain, which commands an exten- 
sive view from the Bay of Naples to 
the borders of the Apulian plain. The 
Abbot, who is a Bishop, and the more 
aged monks reside at Loreto or the 
Ospizio, a large octagonal building 
erected near Mercogliano in the last 
cent, from the design of Vanviteliu 
Here are preserved the Archivesy which 
Iiave been declared a branch of the 
Archivio Generate at Naples, and contain 
upwards of 18,000 parchment rolls, 
besides many Diplomas, 300 Papal bulls, 
and more than 200 MSS. relating to 
the medisDval history of Italy. The 
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eollecticm, which begins with a diploma 
of the 9th cent., is boand in seyeral 
Tols. with an index. The oldest Greek 

Sndinient, of which there are many, 
tes from 1 1 79. During the Festa of the 
Madonna, on the day of the Pentecost 
(f, 89), the roads from Avellino and 
from Naples are crowded with pilgrims 
and risitors, dressed in holiday cos- 
tume, who for 3 days give themselves 
up to the enjoyment of Uiis excursion.] 
The road descends from Monteforte 
into theyalley of Avellino, which is 
surrounded by well-wooded hills and 
thickly planted with filbert-trees. Pliny 
tells us that in his time the hacel-nut 
flourished throughout this district, and 
that it derived its name Avellana from 
the town round which it was cultivated, 
but it is doubtful if the town in question 
may not be one bearing a nearly similar 
name in Am Minor: — Ut in Avelkmia 
et ^pso nueum genere, qwu ant&a Abellin<u 
patrio nomme vooabant, 

\\ Atbluno (23,000 Inhab.^Inns : 
HM de FlraHce^ opposite the Inten- 
denaa, frur; La Posta, and several 
others, dirt^), the capital of the pro- 
vince of Pnnctpato Ulteriore and the 
see* of * a bishop, is approached b^ a 
line of poplars forming a straight 
avenue I m. m Icmrtfa. There are some 
good buildings. The custom-house was 
once the baronial mansion of the Carao- 
ciolo fiunily, a branch of which derives 
fit>m the city the title of prince. It 
retains the name, but not the situation, 
of ancient AbeUtnumf the ruins of which 
are at AtHpaidaf 2 m. off, on the rt bank 
of the Sabato (Ute, 147). 

From Avellino there are — 1st, a road 
to Salerno (Rte. 147); 2nd, a road to 
Mootesarehio and thence to Benevento 
(Rte. 147); Srd, a road to S. Angelo de* 
Lombard], and thence a via naturals to 
Melfi (Rte. 15S). 

A hilly but very beautiftil road leads 
along the 1. bank of the Sabato, which 
it crosses about 6 m. from Avellino. It 
passes soon after Pratolaat the34th m.. 
and leaving on the rt Montemiletto, a 
town with a feudal castie of the Toooo 
frmily, descends to — 

1 1 Deidecane, a village formerly re- 
markable for its breed of white swine. 



A road on the 1. leads to Momi^vaco 
(3000 Inhab.), on the summit of a moun- 
tain, near which some beds of lignite 
have been discovered. 

After crossing the Calore, a road of 
1 m. leads on the rt to MiraUUa (6700 
Inhab.), passiue dose by a place called 
Le Cfrotie, where some considerable 
ruins mark the site of JEic/aaum, a city 
of Samnium, in the territory of the 
Hirpini, on the Via Appia, 15 m. from 
Beneventum. /Bclanum was taken and 
plundered by Sylla during the Social 
War. It was a flourishing place under 
the Empire, but was destroyed ^.d. 662 
by Constans II. in his wars with the 
Lombards. Many statues and ooin<* 
have been found among its ruins. 

li Grottamimtrda (3500 Inhab.— 
Inn: Za Pofla,veryr indifferent), situated 
on a rising ground in the midst of vine- 
yards and corn-fields. 



SXODBSION TO THB LAKB OF 

AMsancnn. 

This excursion is easily made from 
Grottaminarda in a light conveyance of 
the country or on horseback, and will 
take about 4 hours. It can also be made 
by leaving the road after crossing the 
(jalore, and passing through Mirahella, 
rejoining the high road, on the return, 
at Grottaminarda. A country road of 
7 m. leads from the latter place to 
AmMonctuSf which is now known by the 
local name of Le MrfeU, The two 
small lakes are in a wooded valley 
between limestone hills, about 2 m. S.L. 
of jFV^«iIo(SOOO Inhab.), a town built on 
the summit of a hi^h hill. The largest' 
lake is 160 ft. in circumference, and 6 
or 7 in depth. Though.the soil is highly 
charged with carbonic acid gas, and 
hot, the temperature of the lake is litUe 
above that of the surrounding atmos- 

Shere. The position of the lake in a 
eep crater-like valley corresponds with 
Virgil's description: 
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Est lociu, Italto In medio nib moDtibnt altlfl» 
Nobllis, «t famA mulUs memoratas in oris, 
AnuancCl Talles; densU banc fhmdibus atnoun 
Urget ntrinque Utaf nemori«, medioque fra- 



Dat aonltum aaxis et torto Tortioe torrenB. 
Hlc specns boireoduDi, et tmri aplracula EUUe 
Monatrantur; nipt4>que ingena Acheronie vonigo 
Peatiferaa aperti faucet ; queln condlta Erinnya, 
Invisum nomen, terras ooBlamque levafaat. 

jBn, vn. 663-71. 

We may add a passage of Cicero, vhich 
fixes the locality of the lake in the ter- 
ritory of the Hirpini, a fkct orerlooked 
bv the Roman antiquaries, yrho have 
identified Virgil's description with the 
Lake of CHtiluB near Rieti (Rte. 142): 
Quid enim f non videmwtt quam Mint varia 
terrarum genera ; ex quibua et mortifera 
quiedam pars e8t;utet Anuancti in Hir- 
piniM, ettn Asia Plutonia, quavidemusf 
— />« Div. I. 3C. 

Dr. Daabeny, who visited the spot 
in 1834, foand the gas collected from 
one of Uie pools to consist of carbonic 
acid and sulpharetted hydrogen, and a 
small residuary quantity of air con- 
taining about 16 per cent of oxygen 
and 84 of nitrogen. **The quantity 
of mephitie yapour/' says Dr. IHub^iy, 
** which proceeded firom the lake was 
such as to oblige us (the wind being in 
the qorth) to take a eircnit towards the 
east, in <»der not .to meet the noxious 
blast; instances not nnftequently oc- 
curring of animals, and even men, who 
haye imprudently ascended the ravine, 
being su£Ebcated by a sudden gust of air 
wafted from the lake. This is the origin 
of the fia>le of the Vado MortaU, a par- 
ticular spot in the course of the rivulet 
that flows from the lake, which it is sud 
cannot be forded without death, and 
which has been described as having on 
its borders an accumulation of the 
whitened bones of the various animals 
that had perished there. No bones ex- 
isted in the valley at the time I visited 
it, excepting of some birds,- who, in 
crossing the valley, had been arrested 
on the ^ng by the noxious effluvia, as 
at the Lake of Avemus of old ; neither 
even close to the lake, where the evolu- 
tion of gas is most abundant, is there any 
point at all times unapproachable, for 
we ourselves were able to reach its edge 
on the side from whence the wind blew. 
From the quantity of gas which is con- 



tinually escaping, it appears to be 
throughout in a state of violent ebulli- 
tion, but its temperature little, if at all, 
exceeded that of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. The colour of the water is dark 
and muddy, from the ouantity of sedi- 
ment projected towaros the surfhce, 
owine to the constant agitation into 
which the pool is thrown by the gas 
that rises up through it; its taste strongly 
bespeaks the presence of alum, which is 
said to render it efficacious in the cure 
of certain diseases of cattie. One of tiie 
guides who approached its edge filled a 
bottle with the water, but to have col- 
lected the gas itself would have been a 
perilous attempt. I can only infer, there- 
fore, that it resembles that which issued 
in smaller quantity from a more in- 
considerable pool within 100 yards of 
the spot, and which consisted mainly 
of carbonic acid gas. The smell, how- 
ever, plainly indicated that sulphuretted 
hydrogen was likewise emitted at the 
former vent; and the conseouences of 
the long-continued action or this gas 
upon the constituents of the contiguous 
rock was not one of the least interest- 
ing or instructive parts of the pheno-. 
mena presented in this locality." 

On leaving Grottaminarda we cross 
the Ufita, and obtain on the rt. an occa- 
sional flimpse of TYevico (2500 Inhab.), 
9 m. ol^ on the hills which bound that 
stream on the E.S.E. It preserves the 
name and occupies tiie site of Trivicus, 
one of the stages of Horace's Journey to 
Brundusium. 

Indplt ex filo (Hmetenio) niontes Anpnlla 

notos 
Ostentare mibi, qnos torret Atabulos : et qnos 
Nunquam erepsemiis, nisi nos vidna TrivicI 
Villa receplsaet, lofcrymoeo non sine ftimo ; 
Udos com folUs nmos nrente camlno. 

SaL I. V. Il-n. 

The next stage, which he mentions as 
bearing a name not to be pronounced in 
verse, is supposed to have been the Equo- 
ttttictts of the Itineraries, but all attempts 
to define its position have failed. A 
long and steep ascent from the banks of 
the ufita brings us to 

1 m. Ariano (including the sur- 
rounding communes 15,000 Inhab. — 
Inn: La Poata, tolerable), the chief 
town of a district, and the seat of a 
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bishop, situated on a hill of tertiary 
limestone, 2800 ft above the sea, be- 
tween the head waters of the Galore 
and Cervaro. It is the second resting 
place of the vettarini from Naples. It 
has suffered greatly from earthquakes. 
Roger held a parliament here in 1140. 
It was stormea and plundered by the 
Duke de Guise and the Neapolitan mob 
in 1 648. The S. declivity of the hill on 
which the city is bailt is hollowed out 
into grottoes, m which larae numbers of 
the lower orders live. Ttie beauty of 
the women of Ariano is the theme of 
every traveller that has visited it. 

On leaving Ariano, a long and steep 
descent leads into the Valle di Bovine, 
a narrow defile watered by the Gervaro, 
inaccessible except at its two extremities. 
It was formerly notorious as the &voarite 
haunt of the bricands of Gapitanata. 
At the entrance of the valley we leave, 
perched on the summit of high hills, on 
the rt. Savignano, and on the 1. Greei, 
the first towns in the province of 
Gapitanata, the latter being an Albanian 
settlement Following the 1. bank of 
the Gervaro, we reach 

1^ MontagiUo, the post-station, be- 
low the vUlage of the same name^ and 
opposite the villaffe of Pcumit both on 
• the summit of hign mountains. Hence, 
following close to the 1. bank of the 
river, we arrive at 

Ponte di .Bovino, a solitary post-sta- 
tion, at the 72nd m. from Naples, tmm 
whence 

[I. A road of 3 m. ascends to Bovino 
(6500 luhab.), the chief town of a dis- 
trict, and the see of a bishop^ on a 
hiffh hill. The inscriptions, corns, and 
other remains found near it, have led to 
the supposition that there was on the 
same spot an ancient town called Ft- 
binum or Bovinmn, Bovino enjoys the 
reputation of being the nursery of the 
brigands of this part of Italy ; the Var- 
darellis, whose name was so much 
dreaded at the beginning of the present 
cent, were natives of the city. Bovino 

S'ves a ducal title to the head of the 
uevara finmily, one of the wealthiest 
in the kingdom. 

II. A road of 12 m. leads on the rt to 
Asooli, on a rising on the border of 
the Apnlian plain. It nearly occupies 



the site and retains the name of Aactt^ 
lum Apulum, situated on a branch of the 
Fia AppicLy which led from Bcne- 
ventum to Canusium. A great battie 
between Pyrrhus and the Romans was 
fought in its neighbourhood b.c. 269. 
GoQsiderable remains of the ancient city 
are still visible without the modern 
walls. From Ascoli a via naturale of 
18 m., crossing the Ofanto, leads to 
Melfi (Rte. 151). The distance from 
the bridge of Bovino to Melfi may be 
shortened by following a turn on the 
rt, by a via naturale, practicable in dr^ 
weather, 5 m. before reaching Asooli, 
and proceeding below the village of 
Candida to the Ofanto. 

III. A road of 24 m. proceeds on the 
rt direct to Gerignola, through CasM- 
Ittccio d/ Sauriy Ordonay and Orta : a 
group of houses near Ordona, on a rising 
ground, arc the remains of HerdomOf a 
city on a . ranch of the Via Appia, 

Obscora Incaltls HerdonU misit ab agrit. 

SXL. iTAL. VIIL 5S0. 

Hannibal, after defeating in its neigh- 
bourhood two Roman armies — the 1st 
B.C. 212, under Fulvios Flaocos, and the 
2nd B.C. 210, under Fulvius Gentumulus 
— destroyed the city and remov^ its 
inhabitants to Metapontum and Thurii.1 

We leave the mountains at Ponte £ 
Bovino, and enter upon the great plain 
or Tavoliere di Puglia by a road as de- 
solate as those over the Gampagna of 
Rome. 

Grossing the plain of Giardinetto, 
from which Troia is seen in the distance 
on the 1., and leaving on the rt a large 
building called Torre Guevara, and ^ 
longing to tiie Dukes of Bovino, a short 
but steep ascent brings us to 

1 Pozxo d'Albero^ a solitary post- 
station. The vast and monotonous plain, 
which now surrounds us, is only relieved 
at intervals by corn-fields, the greater 
part of the suruce being covered with the 
wild caper, the wild pear, and the ferula, 
the stalks of which are used for making 
hurdles and boskets. This plain is the 
winter pasturage of . the Neapolitan 
shepherds. The arrangement of the 
winter and summer pasturages, consti- 
tutbg a system which exists in the 
same extent nowhere out of Italy, has 
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1)een described in^ Introd, § 9. In 
winter and in spring the plain is en- 
tirely covered with cattle, presenting a 
Tery singular and striking scene, which 
is scarcely exceeded in interest by the 
appearance of the line of march daring 
the migrations into the Abruzzi at the 
end of May. Whole families of shep- 
herds, and .very often the proprietors 
likewise, accompany their flocks. The 
cattle are protected by the fine white 
Abruzzi dogs, which are yery large and 
fierce, and resemble in some respects 
the Newfoundland breed. Among the 
numerous dishes made with milk may 
be mentioned the Giuncata, as favourite 
a dish in Apulia as the Jiicotta of the 
Campagna of Rome, and little inferior 
to the Junket of Devonshire. The 
TavoUere is about 80 m. long and 30 
broad ; it belongs to the Crown, with the 
exception of a few small portions, and is 
entirely laid out in pasture. The recent 
deposits of which this plain is composed 
indicate that, at a comparatively recent 
period, it was covered by the sea, form- 
ing a gulf surroonded on the W., the 
S., and the S.E. by the range of the 
Apennines, having on the N.E. the im- 
posing mass of Mons Gar^anus, which 
must then have formed an island. 

1 FoGOiA (24,000 Inhab. — 'Inns 
numerous : the best are Grande Albergo 
di Faiella, near the theatre, and Albayo 
Cornni in the street S. Antonio), a well- 
built city, and one of the most populous 
and richest towns in the kingdom, is the 
capital of the provmce of Capitanata, a 
name derived from Catapanj the title of 
the viceroys appointed by the Eastern 
emperors to govern Apulia. It is sop- 
posed to have sprung from the ruins 
of Arpi or ArgyripcL, an important city, 
traces of whose walls can still be seen 
at a spot called Arpij 4 m. N. of the 
modem town. Arpi opened its gates to 
Hannibal after the battle of Canne, but 
B.C. 213 was surrendered by the in> 
habitants to Fabius Maximus. Virgil 
commemorates it as having been founded 
by Diomedes : — 

Vldimns, o dvea, Dtomedem Arglvaqne castrm, 
Alqae, iter emenil, casus iapermvlioni omnes ; 
Oontigimosque manum qoA ooocidit Ilia tellus. 
Ille urbem Argyrlpam, patrls cognoroloe genUa, 
Victor Cktrgani oondebat lapygis arvls. 

uA». XI. 343. 



Some of the streets of the city are 
larffe, and contain some handsome houses 
and good shops. There is a large 
theatre, a new Campo Santo, a public 
library, and a promenade. 

The principal ch., originally Gothic, 
and enriched by Count Roger, and by 
successive Norman princes, was de- 
stroyed by an eartliquake in 1731, when 
the upper part of it was rebuilt in a 
different style. Manfred was crowned 
in it in 1258. In 1797 Francis I., then 
Duke of Calabria, having been married 
in it to his first wife, Maria Clementina 
of Austria, the ch. was dignified with 
the title of Cappella Palatina. It has 
a local celebrity for a miraculous image 
of the Virgin, presented to it by Count 
Roger. 

Foggia was one of the favourite re- 
sidences of the Emperor Frederick II., 
the gateway of whose palace still exists. 
His third wife, Isabella of England, the 
daughter of King John, died in it 
He also constructed a fiimous well, still 
called // Pozxo delV Imperatore, Under 
the city walls his son Manfred defeated 
the legate of Alexander IV., and com- 
pelled him to sue for peace. Charles I. 
and his son Philip died in the fortified 
palace which he erected in the city. 
Ferdinand I. of Ara^n convened at 
Foffgia the great parliament of barons 
ana prelates to arrange the crusade 
against the Turks after Uieir occupation 
of Otranto. One of the principal furs 
of the kingdom is held at Foggia in the 
month of May. 

Four or five days may be pleasantly 
spent at Foggia in the early spring and 
the following interesting excursions 
made finom it : — 



EZCUUIONS TO TBOIA, LUGERA, SAN- 
SXyBSO, MAKFREDOMIA, AND MONTE 
8. AMOELO. 

I. A road of 12 m. leads to Troia 
(5700 Inhab. ; Inn, small and indiffer- 
ent), an episcopal city, situated on a 
conical hill overlooking the plain. It 
was founded by one of the Greek Cata- 
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pans in the 1 1th centy., on the ruins of 
the ancient JEoa, whieh joined the 
Carthaginians after the battle of Canmn, 
bat was recovered by Fabius Mazimns. 
The interior of the cathedral retains 
some traces of the architecture of the 
Lower Empire. Troia has been the 
scene of three great battles. The first 
in 1254, between the anny of Innocent 
IV., commanded by the Cardinal di S. 
Eostachio, the papal legate, an4 Man- 
fred, whose victory was so complete 
that it is said to have induced the Pope 
to appeal to Charles of Anjou, and to 
have cansed him shortly afterwards to 
die of grief. In the second battle^ 
fought in 1441, on the plain between 
the city and Bovino, Alfonso I. in per- 
son defeated the army of Ren^ d' An- 
jou, under Sforza and Saoseverino, and 
completed his victory by sacking Bio- 
cari, 4 m. N.W. of Troia. The third 
battle was fought upon the same plain 
in 1462, between Ferdinand Lof Angon 
and tiie Duke of Anjou, who claimed 
the throne as the son and heir of Ren^ 
Ferdinand commanded in person, and 
defeated the Angevine army with great 
loss. From Troia the road proceeds, 
12 m. farther S.W., to the Twenui 
delle TVe Foniane ; from whence, when 
finished, it will pass by Casalbori and 
S. Giorgio, della Molinara, and join the 
road of Campobasso near Poute Lan- 
dolfo. 

II. LucBBA (1 3,000 Inhab. — Inn: La 
Pagta), the see of a bishop, and of the 
tribunals of Capitanata, is 9 m. from 
Foggia by a carriage road, on a steep and 
commanding eminence, overlooking the 
plain, and enjoying a pure and healthy 
atmosphere. It is surrounded by walb 
with 5 gateways. Lucera was one of 
the most ancient and important cities 
of Apulia, by the Greek tradition num- 
berea among the cities founded by Dio- 
med, though it would rather seem to 
have been an Oscan town. It first 
appears in history during the second 
Samnite war. Papirius Cursor be- 
sieged, and after an obstinate resist- 
ance took it in B.C 320. It plaved an 
important part dnrinff the second Punic 
war. It was still flourishing in the 
7th centy., when Paulus Diaconus enu- 
merated it among urbei uiiU opulenias; pleasure of the Pope for the overthrow 



but was taken from the Lombards and 
destroyed by Constans II. in a.d. 663 ; 
after which it remained in ruins until 
restored in 1239 by Frederick II-, as 
a residence for his Sicilian Saracens, 
part of whom were stationed here, and 
part at Nocera. Frederick gave the 
Saracens permission to enjoy free exer- 
cise of their religion ; the Christian 
inhabitants were compelled to reside 
outside the walls, where their ch., 
the Madonna della Spica, is still stand- 
ing. The emperor himself selected 
Lucera as his own residence, and con- 
structed a subterranean passase from 
the castle to the town. Tne old streets 
of Lucera are narrow, but the modem 
quarter has an imMMung appearance. 

The Bishop's ralace is considered 
the finest building in the province. The 
Cathedral was converted by the Sajti- 
oens into a mosque; it still preserves 
many traces of Moorish architecture on 
the exterior. The interior is Gothici 
and has been little changed ; it contains 
13 pillars of verde antique, found under . 
the edifice, and supposed to have be- 
longed to an ancient Temple. The 
pulpit is ornamented with Greek mo- 
saics. 

The Caatle^ i m. firom the town, from 
whidi it is separated by a ditch and 
drawbrid^ occupies the site of the 
ancient citadel ; but it must be almost 
entirely attributed to Frederick II., 
except the large square tower in the 
centre, which is regarded as a Roman 
work.^ Though in ruins, it is still an 
imposing'pile, and scarcelv surpassed in 
extent by any similar building in Italy. 
It appears to have been intended to 
contain a second city within its walls. 
Two of the towers are circular: the 
largest is remarkable for the regularity 
of its masonry, and the smaller is used 
as a telegraph station. In the area there 
were formerly apartments for the sove- 
reign ; a mosque, and large cisterns to 
supply the nrrisou with water. Coins, 
portions of Saracenic armour, and 
several Roman inscriptions, &c., have 
been discovered at difierent times within 
Uie walls. 

Manfred, at the commencement of 
his career, when he incurred the dis- 
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«nd death of Borrello d'Amone, in 
1254, was compelled to fly ror safety 
to the Saracens at Lacera. He quit- 
ted Acerra at night, and with some 
followers reached Venosa, which he 
left the next night accompanied by 
a few attendants, among whom was 
N1C0I6 di Jamsilla, who has left an 
account of the journey. After his de- 
parture, a storm of rain came on which 
obscured the road, so that the party 
would have been lost in the wastes of 
Capitanata, if they had not been joined 
by some huntsmen of Frederick II. as 
guides. Drenched to the skin, Manfred 
found shelter at Palazzo d'Ascoli, a 
deserted hunting chUteau of his father's, 
still standing on the 1. bank of the 
Carapelle ; here they rested and dried 
their clothes before what the prince 
called a royal fire, the only thing at 
that time, says one of his historians, 
which remained to him of royalty. On 
the following morning they proceeded 
to Lncera. As they approached the 
castle, the enthusiasm of the Saracens 
was unbounded ; but the Governor Mar- 
chisio had possession of the keys, and 
was known to be opposed to Manfred. 
A Saracen soldier pomted out a sewer 
below the gate ; Manfred leapt from his 
horse, threw himself into the gutter, 
and was in the act of entering, when 
the garrison rushed upon the gate and 
burst it open by main force. They 
replaced Manfred on his horse, and led 
him into the city with every demonstra- 
tion of attachment After the battle of 
Benevento, the widow and children of 
Manfred took refuge in tlie castle for 
a short time. In 1 269 Charles expelled 
the few Saracens who survived the battle 
and were unwilling to embrace Chris- 
tianitv, and converted their mosque into 
the tiathedral. 

6 m fiom Lucera, and within view 
of the town, on the rt. of the road from 
S. Severo, are the ruins of Cantel Fio' 
rentino, in which Frederick II. expired, 
Dec 13, 1250, in the 56th year of his 
brilliant but turbulent career, after a 
reign of 31 years as Emperor, 38 as 
King of Germany, and 52 as King of 
the Two Sicilies. The Emperor, like 
his son Manfred, was a believer in astro- 
logy, and it is said that in consequence 
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of a prediction that he should die in the 
Florentine territory, he never entered 
Florence, believing that the terms of 
the prophecy could only apply to the 
Tuscan capital. As soon, however, as 
he fell ili at Castel Fiorentino, he 
patiently submitted to his fate, and 
regarded his approaching death as the 
fulfilment of the prediction. 

The neighbourhood of Lucera still 
maintains the celebrity for its wool 
which it possessed in the days of Ho- 
race, — 

Te laiuB prope nobilem 

ToDBse Lnceriom, noo dtham, decent. 

HOK. Od. IIL XV. 

III. Sansevero (16,000 Inhah. Inn^ 
tolerable), 15 m. from Foggia, is the 
chief place of a district In late years 
it has become an important town, and 
its suburbs contain many ^ood houses. 
In 1799 it was nearly rumed by the 
republican army under Gen. Duhesme, 
in revenge of the gallant resistance 
which it had offered to him. It was 
only spared from total destruction at 
the intercession of the women, who, 
after 3000 persons had been slaughtered, 
rushed among the French and implored 
them either to stay their hand, or com- 
plete the scene by sacrificing the children 
and wives of the few men who still sur- 
vived. The town has recovered from this 
calamity, and is now one of the most 
flourishing in Apulia. 6 m. N. of San- 
severo^ at the W. extremity of Mount 
Gargano, is i^/yncenor, the hunting castle 
of Frederick II., which is said to derive 
its name from the supper, apri ccena, 
which he gave upon Uie spot to the 
members of his hunt in 1225, after he 
had killed a wild boar of great size. 

From Sansevero a road of 11 m. 
traversing the plain in which the battle 
between the Normaas and the army 
commanded by Leo IX. was fought, 
18th Juue, 1053 (p. 324\ crosses the 
Fortore by the bridge of Civitate, and 
thence by a via naturale proceeds to 
Serracapriola, Chientf, and Termoli 
(Rte. 146). 

IV. A road of 18 m., through com- 
fields'and pasture-lands, leads over the 
plain of Puglia from Foggia to Man- 
fredonia, at the southeru foot of Monte 

Q 
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Gargano. After croenng the Cande- 
laro, by following a path on the 1., 
irhich shortens the distance, the tra- 
reller will hare an opportunity of see- 
ing the rained monastery of S. Leon- 
aradf an establishment of the Teutonic 
order, founded in 1223 by Frederic 
H., and bv Herman of SalzI^ grand 
master of the order. The ch. is toler- 
ably presenred, and its exterior ex- 
hibits a very elaborate example of the 
Saracenic style. 2 m. from Manfre- 
donia we pass on the rt the Madonna 
di Siponto, a ch. on the ed^ of a marsh, 
occupying the site of ancient Sipontum, 
one of the reputed colonies of Diomed. 
This ch., which was the ancient cathe- 
dral, is highly ornamented outside, with 
an ele^nt porch; but it oontuns no- 
thinff inside, except an ancient picture 
of me Virgin. Sipontum was called 
2i|iriovKrof by the Greeks, on account 
ofihe vast quantity of cuttle-fish which 
were found upon the shore. It was 
tolerably perfect in the 4th cent ; but 
it was ruiMd during the Gothic inya- 
sion. 

Manibedokia (7500 Inhab. /im, 
small but tolerable), an archiepisoopal 
see, has wide and regular streets, with 
large, though often unfinished houses. 
It IS walled on all sides, and its port 
is commanded by a strong castle. The 
town was founded by Manfred in 1256, 
and built chiefly from the ruins of 
Sipontam. It was nearly destroyed by 
the Turks in 1620. Though subject to 
malaria, its inhabitants are character- 
ised by their industry and cleanliness. 
In the cathedral there is one of the 
largest bells in Italy, which Manfred 
caused to be cast for his new city. 

[From Manfredonia, a via ncUvrale of 
98 m., practicable fbr the lisht oon- 
Teyances of the country, leads along 
the sea-shore to Barletta. On leaving 
Manft«donia it passes on the rt a 
brackish lake, called Pantano Salso, 
formed at the junction of the Candelaro 
and Cenraro rivers, crosses the Cara- 
pelle by a ferry, traverses the small 
village of Zapponeta, and .skirts for 
several m. the Logo di Salpi, running 
along the narrow bank of sand which 
separates it from the Adriatic. On the 
S.W. shore of this lake are the ruins of 



the ancient Stdapia, which, sifter being 
taken by Hannibal, was surrendered by 
one of Its chiefi), Blattius, to Marcellus 
with the loss of 1500 Numidian cavalry. 
After the death of Maroellus in an 
ambuscade, Hannibal tried in vain, by 
using his seal, to obtain admission into 
Salapia by fraud. The road skirts the 
ReiUi Saline, the largest salt-works in 
the kingdom. 2 m. inland is the vil- 
lage of Casaltrinita (4000 Inhab.), and 
6 m. from Saline, and after crossing 
the Ofanto, proceeds to Barletta.] 

V. Manfradonia is the most conve- 
nient point from which to make an 
excursion to Monte Gargano, a group 
of mountuns quite detached fron^.the 
chain of the Apennines, and whose 
highest peak attains an elevation of 
5120 ft. It contuns extensive alabas- 
ter quarries, which* have never been 
fully brought into use. It still retains 
a name nmiliar to the scholar, but 
has been stripped of its once dense 
forests of oak: 

rat Aqnllonibos 
Qnereeta Oarnmt Uborratk 
£t foUlt ▼ianrafcar omi.— Hoa. Ctonn. n. 9. 

Oarnnam nraglre poles nemoi, ant nuur* 
TuacttOL XpitL n. 1. 203. 

A road from Manfredonia, after pass- 
ing for the first 3 m. through a succes- 
sion of orange gardens, leads by a con- 
tinuous and steep ascent of 3 m. to 

Monie Santangelo (12,000 Inhab.), on 
a lofty hill, forming one of the spurs 
of the Gargano, and containing a fine 
castle with ruined battlements, and 
many picturesque old houses. The 
whole ffroup of the Gargano is often 
called Sfonte S, Angela from this town, 
which is famous for its Sanctuary, de- 
dicated to the favourite saint of the 
Norman conquerors, St. Michael, who 
was seen here in 491, according to the 
legend, by S. Lorenzo, Archbishop of 
Sipontum. On the 8th of May, ana for 
many days previously, the town and 
mountain are crowded with devotees, 
who come firom every part of the king- 
dom to celebrate the testa of St Michael. 
The endless varieties of costume, and 
the strange appearance of the mountain- 
eers, affora an ample field for the pencil 
of the artist As they ascend the moun- 
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tala, bareheaded, each party joins in 
the bymn to the saint ; and the effect 
of their simple but pleasing melody 
increases the remarkable character of 
the scene. 

The cave where the vinon took place 
is entered by an arch over which are 
inscribed the words, Hie locus est ter- 
rWilis, hoc est Domus Dei, « A wind- 
ing flight of above fifty steps, hewn in' 
the rock," says Mr. Craven, "and por- 
tioned into divisions of eight to eacli, 
leads down to the sanctuary ; the vault 
and sides are faced with stone regularly 
cut, but large masses of rock intervene. 
The daylight is fiiintly admitted through 
occasional apertures, and gradually di- 
minishes as one descends; above the 
last step, however, a long narrow fissure, 
apparently the work of nature, throws a 
dim but sufficient light on the interior 
of the holy crypt, and at the same time 
opens to the eye a view of the monastery 
itself, seated on the impendiuR rock at 
an immense height above, and rearing 
its pinnacles in the outward blaze of 
day. . . The cave which was the scene 
of the miracle, and which is entered 
next, is low, but of considerable extent, 
-branching out into various recesses on 
different levels, so that^ steps are fre- 
quent, and the surface is rugged, irre- 
gular, and very slippery, from the con- 
stant dripping of the vaults. ... A few 
glass lamps, suspended from the rock, 
which have replaced the silver ones of 
richer times, cast a faint glimmer of 
uncertain light, as insufficient to guide 
the strangei^ footsteps as it is service- 
able to the general effect of the scene. 
Three chapels, and the choir in par- 
ticular, are more illuminated.^ Of 
the former, the principal is dedicated 
to the patron saint, and contains his 
image, about half the size of life, be- 
dizened with silk drapery, flimsy tinsel, 
and flaxen curk ; the second is noted 
for a small dstem, called il Pozzillo, 
from which some most limpid and cool 
water is distributed in a little silver 
bucket to all the visitors ; the third 
chapel is sacred to the Madonna, and 
offers nothing remarkable." 

On leaving Monte Santangelo we 
may return to Foggia bjr a road which 
leads along the mountain to 5. Gio- 



vanni Rotondo (5000 Inhab.), and, 
descending into the plain, joins the 
road from Foggia to Manfredonia near 
the Candelaro. 

4 m. E. of Monte Santangelo, on the 
slope of the Gargano to the sea-shore, 
is the village and tower of Mattinata, 
which nearly retains the name and is 
supposed to mark the site of the Mons 
Aiatinus, famous for its honey : 

Ego. apis MatiiuB 
More modoqae. 
Grate carpeaiis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum. circa nemua uTidlque 
TltMiris ripas. operoaa parvus 

Garmlna flngo.— Hob. Od.iv.ii. ' 

The shore of Mattinata is also me- 
morable as the spot where Archytas of 
Tarentum was shipwrecked : 

Te maris et terns nnmeroqne carentis araus 

Mensorem, cobibenfc, Archyta, 
Puh'erls exigul prope Uttns parva Matlnum 

Monera; nee quldqnam tlbi prodest 
A^rias ienUlsse domes, aiiimoque roiandam 

Percurrisse polam. morituro. 
• ••••* 
At to, nanta. vagK ne paroe maUgnns areniB 

Oasibns et ci4>iU Inbumaio 
Particolam dare.— Hos. Od. j. zxvm. 

Some antiaoaries, however, identify 
the Litins Matinum with Matino near 
Gallipoli (p. 354). 



Returning to the ^ost-road and leav- 
ing Foggia for Bari, it traverses the 
plain of the pasturage, leaves on the 
rt, after crossing the Cervaro, the ch. 
of the Madonna dell* Incoronata on 
the opposite bank, containing a miracu- 
lous picture of the Virgin, said to have 
been found in a tree near this spot, and, 
soon after crossing the Carapelle, reaches 

1 Carapelle, a solitary post stat On 
the rt are seen Ordona and Ascoli, and 
farther S. Melfi, backed by the lofty 
cone of Monte Vulture. 

1} Cerignola Q 6,000 Inhab. -Inn: 
II Leone, indifferent), a well-built 
episcopal city, supposed to mark the 
site of CenMnilia, stands on a rising 
ground, commanding an extensive view 
of the surrounding country, which ap- 
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pears. like oha Tast corn-field without a 
tree to break its monotony. On the 
28th April, 1503, Gonsalvo de Cordova 

S lined near Cerignola a victory over 
e army of the Duke de Nemonrs, 
which established the supremacy of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, and reduced 
the kingdom of Naples to a Spanish 
province. The battle began late in the 
evening, contrary to the judgment of 
the Duke, who was hurried on by the 
impetuosity of his generals. In half 
an hour th^ French army was routed, 
with a loss of nearly 4000 men, among 
whom was the Duke de Nemours him- 
self. In the ch., on the E. of the 
city, is an inscription recording this 
victory. 

In the principal' street of Cerignola 
is a Roman tnilUarium, recording that 
Tr^an made the road from Beneventum 
to Bnxndusium al his own cost. The 
distance marked upon it is lxxxi from 
Brandnsiam. 

After leaving Cerignola, before we 
reach the 2nd m., the road divides; 
one branch on the 1. crosses the Oianto 
near its mouth by a long bridge, and 
proceeds to Barletta, 18 m. The other 
crosses, after the 6th m., the Ofknto, 
the ancient At{fidua, the last river of 
any consequence between Manfi-edonia 
and Taranto, a coast-line of nearly 300 
m. It divides the province of Capita- 
natH from that of Bari. This rapid 
river, celebrated for its connexion with 
the battle of Canuse, is otherwise com- 
memorated by the Roman poets : — 

Dicar quk vloleni obttrepit Anfldni, 
£i qxA pauper aqtUB Dnuniis agrestiuin 
Regnavlt popaloruin, ex huniill poteos, 
Priooept ^linm carmen act Italos 
Dedoxiaae modoa.— Hou. Carwi. nc. xxx. 

Sic tanrlformls voWitnr Anfldiu, 
Qui regna Dauni pncfluit Appall 
Qunm a«vU, borrendamque cultia 
Dilaviem meditatur agrls. 

Hoe. Carm. rr. xiv. 

2 m. after crossing the river we pass 
a gateway, sometimes called a triumphal 
arch, of ancient Canusium, and ascend 
to 

1 Canoba (10,000 Inhab. Inn: 
JLocanda del LtotUy tolerable), situated 
on the slopes of a hill crowned with the 



ruins of a feudal castle. It occupies 
the site of ancient Cantfn'uin, mentioned 
by Horace in the journey to Brundu- 
sium : — 

aed paaU longe pulcberrirooa, nlira 
Gallfdus nt aolcat humerls porUre viator : 
Nam Canosi lapidoaua, aqun non ditior nmar 
Qui locus a foril Dlomede eat condltua oUm. 
Hob. Sal. i. v. 89. 

The traveller will have occasion to 
remark at Canosa the gritty quality of 
the bread noticed by Horace. 

Canusium gave hospitality to the 
remnants of the Roman army after their 
defeat at Canna«, and Hannibal never 
succeeded in making himself master of 
it. The Romans called the citizens^of 
Canusium Bilin^es, because, being 
largely engaged m the manufacture of 
woollen cloths, they spoke the Greek 
language of their ancestors and the 
Latin of their neighbours with whom 
they traded. The mule-drivers of the 
city were the most expert in Italy, and 
were always selected by Nero as his 
charioteers. The principal ch. of Ca- 
nosa, dedicated to S. Sabinus, is remark- 
able for its small clusters of cupolas 
resembling a Turkish mosque ; the in- 
terior oontaitts an ancient pulpit and 
a sculptured episcopal chair m marble, 
some granite columns with Roman capi- 
tals, and six others of verde-antione^ 18 
ft. high. In a court adjoining the ch. 
is the Tomb of Bohemond, Prince of 
Antioch, the gallant son of Robert Guis- 
card, and one of the heroes of Tasso : 

Ma '1 gran nemloo mlo tra qneste squadre 

Oik riveder noo posao; e pur ▼! guato: 

lo dko Boemoodo, U micidiale 

Dtstruggltor del aaogue mlo reale. 

Gar. Lib. iii. 63. 

It is a building of 12 sides, built of 
white marble, in the lower Greek 
style, with bronze doors covered with 
sculptures and inscriptions in Latin 
verse; in the interior is the marUe 
chest in which the body is deposited. 
It has never been ascertained wheUier 
the hero of Duraxxo and Larissa died 
here, or at sea on his return from the 
first crusade. The inscription on these 
doors proves that his remains are here 
interred: — 

Qclecardl conhiz, Aberarda, bac conditnr area; 
81 gcnitam qoieria, banc Cannslnnm habet. 
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This iitfcription is repeated on the tomb 
of his mother Aberarda at Venoea. ' His 
death took place in 1111. 

The principal antiquities of Canusium 
are the remains of a gateway on the side 
of the Ofanto, the rums of a magnificent 
amphitheatre, and namerous tombs in its 
neighbourhood, in which a great many 
v; ses, gold ornaments, and small bronzes 
have been found. The vases, only 
equalled in size by those of Ruvo, 
however, are of a coarser style of paint- 
ing than those of Nola. Numerous in- 
scriptions have also been found. 

Canosa suffered severely fh>m the 
earthquake of August 14, 1851. 

[From Canosa a carriage road of 9 m. 
leacls to Minervxno (8000 Inhab.)f situ- 
ated on the slope of low hills called 
Margie di Minervino, and supposed to 
mark the site of Lucum Minerva:, It is 
surrounded by massive walls and towers, 
surmounted by a baronial castle. Mi- 
nerrino gave the title of Count to Gio- 
▼anni Pipino, who figures conspicuously 
in the history of Cola di Rienzo, and was 
executed at Altamura as a rebel in tlie 
reign of Joanna I. A road of 6 m. leads 
Anom Minervino to Spinazzola (6000 
Inhab.), whence a via naturale of 18 m. 
to Gravina (Rte. 1 53). From Spinazzola 
we can proceed to Lavelh, 12 m., and 
thence by a good road to Mdfi (Rte. 
151).] 

About 6 m. N. of Canosa, a few re- 
mains on the rt bank of the Ofanto 
mark the site of Cannjb, ianobilis 
Apidia vicus ; but the precise locality 
or the great battle has been the subject 
of mudi question. Both Polybius and 
Livy tell us that the Carthaginians 
fiused the N., with their 1. wing restine 
on the river, whilst the Romans faoea 
the S., with their cavalry, formiog the 
rt wing, resting on the river and op- 
posing the 1. wing of the enemy. — In 
dextro coma, id ercU Jlumini nropius, 
Romanoi equitea locant, . . . Oalios His- 
paaosgue equitet jarope ripam, lavo in 
coma, €uioersua JKomanum eqmiatum, — 
Liv. xxii. 44-46. Livy adds that by 
this disposition the Carthaginiaus had 
behind them the VuUumuB^ a wiud 
which drove clouds of dust into the face 
of the Romans. Most of the local topo- 
graphers, followed by Arnold, have 



therefore placed the field of battle on 
the S. side of the river, which ruaning 
nearly from S.W. to N.E., would cause 
the Romans to face the S., whilst lean- 
ing with their rt wing on the river. 
But Swinburne and Vaudoncourt, fol- 
lowed by Niebuhr, comparing the posi- 
tion of the army with the previous 
movements made by the Roman Cou- 
sul<i, place the scene of action on the N. 
side, at a spot nearly opposite the re- 
mains of Cannae, where the river, by a 
sudden turn southwards, would cause 
the Romans to face the S., whilst lean- 
ing with the rt. wing on its banks. 
This conclusion is supported by the 
fact that the Vulturnus is undoubtedly 
the modem Scirocco, which blows from 
the S.E. A small rivulet is supposed 
to be the Verffellut, over which, accord- 
ing to Florus', Hannibal erected a bridge 
of human bodies; and the name Peaa 
di Sangue, field of blood, given to a 
portion of the plain by the peasants, is 
brought as an additional traditional 
proofl 

The latter name, however, may more 
likely have a less remote origin j for in 
1019 Cannct was the scene ofa battle in 
which the Apulians, assisted by the 
Longobards, and led by the Norman 
Drengot, who had arrived in Italy 8 
years before, endeavoured to throw 
off the yoke of the Eastern emperors. 
They were defeated by the imperial 
forces under the Catapan Bofanus, 
and with such effect that out of 250 
Normans only 10 survived the battle. 
Drengot then offered his sword to the 
princes of Capua and Salerno, while 
Melo of Bari, the leader of the Apulians, 
appealed to Henrv II., who mardied 
an army against the Greeks. In 1083 
Robert Guiscard besieged Cannae, which 
had rebelled against him during his 
absence in Greece, captured it aner a 
siege of 2 mouths, and utterly destroyed 
it From that time no attempt appears 
to have been made to re-occupy the site. 
In 1201 another batUe was fought on 
the plains of Canns between the Papal 
and imperial forces and the rebellious 
barons headed bv the archbishop of 
Palermo, who had taken advantage of 
the iufaucy of Frederick II. to attempt 
to overthrow his authority. Innocent 
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III., however, determined to defend the 
dominions of the yonng emperor, and 
sent an arm^ under Walter de Brienne 
against the insurgents, who were eat to 
pieces. 

On leaving Canosa, after a gentle 
ascent from which there is an extensive 
view, we leave the road to Andria on 
the rt., and proceed over a level country, 
partly covered with olive plantations 
and vineyards, to 

1} Barletta (23,000 Inhah. — Inn 
indifferent), a fine town, the capital of a 
district, and said to occupy the site of a 
Greek town caUed Barduli (?). It is 
delightfully situated on the sea-shore, 
contidns many handsome houses, .and 
is surrounded hy walls and towers. 
Barletta has a good harbour, partly 
formed and protected by a mole, 
and muntains a considerable com- 
merce with Greece and the Ionian 
Islands. The gateway leading to the 
harbour u of unusual magnitude and 
magnificence. The castle was formerly 
one of the three strongest fortresses of 
Italyi The principal ch. has a lofty 
steeple and an elegant fii^ade. A Latin 
inscription records the coronation of 
Ferdinand of Aragon within its walls. 
In the piazza near the ch. of S. Stefimo 
is a coloosal bronze statue 15 feet 
high, supposed to represent the Emperor 
Heraclius, or, according to others, Theo- 
dosius, and to have been wrecked on 
the coast during its passage in a Venetian 
galley, as an offering to the sanctuary 
Qf S. Angelo. There is a good theatre 
here. In 1259 Manfred held at Bar^ 
letta the first tournament seen in this 
part of Europe, in honour of the visit of 
Baldwin II., the last Latin Emperor of 
Constantinople. During the contests of 
Louis XII. and Ferdinand the Catholic 
arising out of the Partition Treaty, 
Barletta was occupied by Goosalvo de 
Cordova, who was besieged there in 
1502 by the Duke de Nemours. Both 
generals were unwilling to give batUe, 
and the troops as well as the officers were 
soon weary of inaction. The cavalry of 
both armies was composed of the €iite of 
a brave and chivalrous nobility ; and the 
French having offended the Italians who 
werd in the Spanish ranks, it was deter- 
mined to decide the claim to superiority 



between French and Italians by toamar 
ment Thirteen cavaliers were chosen 
from each side. Amone the French 
champions were Guy de la Mothe, 
Charles de Torgues, and Jacques de la 
Fontaine; among the Italians' were 
Ettore Fieramosca, Romanello da Forli, 
and Fanflilla da Lodi. The Venetians, 
who then occupied Trani, and were con- 
sidered to be a neutral party, were ap- 
pointed to arrange the lists and appoint 
the judges. Prospero Colonna was ap- 
pointed second for the Italians, and 
Bayard, the ^chevalier sans peur et 
sans reproche," for the French. The 
spot selected for the tournament was 
between Andria and Corato, near the 
place now called Epitaffio. At the first 
shock seven of the French champions 
were overthrown; but the others de- 
fended themselves with such bravery, 
that after a combat of 6 hrs. the judges 
separated the combatants, and declared 
it a drawn battie. 

The road along the coast between 
Barletta and Bari, nassing through vine* 
^ards and olive and almond plantations, 
IS one of the most pleasing on the E. 
coast of Italy; but its attractions are 
due more to the general air of civiliza- 
tion, and the high cultivati.ou of the 
country, than to any remarkable fea- 
tures of natural beauty. The numerous 
conical towers or huts, called Specchiet 
which are seen in the vineyards, are 
constructed of the stones picked off the 
fields, to contain the implements of the 
husbandman, and afford him shelter in 
bad weather. On the rt. of the road are 
numerous towns, forming a long line 
communicating with each other by a 
road running parallel to the high post- 
road alone the Marina (p. 345). 

7 m. Tbani (18,600 Tnhab. — Inns: 
Albergo di Dionino, in the Largo S. 
Francesco, the best; Albergo delta Se//a, 
and Albergo dell* Annunziata, both 
fair), the seat of an archbishop, and of 
the law courts of the province of Bari, is 
a well-built town, surrounded by crum- 
bling walls, partly built by Frederick II. 
The port has a circular harbour, with 
good qua^s. It was constructed by 
the Venetians during their short occu- 
pation of Trani at the end of the 15th, 
and repaired by Charles 111. in the 
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middle of the 18t1i centy. ; bat it has 
become almost useless for any but small 
craft, by the accamulation of mud. 
Around it ar^ numerous handsome 
houses. In the middle ages Trani car- 
ried on an extensive commerce with 
the Bast, and was one of the points of 
embarkation of the Crusaders, it was 
at Trani that Manfred received his 
bride Elena, daughter of the Despot 
of Epirus, on the 2nd of June, 1259. 
The Templars had an hospital in the 
town, to which belonged an elegant 
little ch. with the richest details, in one 
of the principal streets. The cathe- 
dral, built at one end of it on a point 
near the sea, is one of the finest me- 
dieval monuments of Southern Italy, 
and resembles very .much in style 
the tombs of the caliphs near Cairo. 
The steeple is more than 260 ft high. 
The interior, which was light and 
beautiful, was sadly whitewashed and 
modernised by the archbishop in 1837. 
In the narrow streets near the cathedral 
there are still some most beautiful 
Gothic windows. Among the curiosi- 
ties of the city are 9 andent milestones. 
There is a theatre. The vineyards of 
the neighbourhood produce a sweet 
wine, the Moscato d\ Troat, held .in 
peat repute. The fig-trees are planted 
in the nelds in rows, and dressed ac- 
cording to the preoept of Columella, 
like dwarfk and espaliers. 

According to the post tariff the 
distance between Barletta and Trani 
is charged as one post; but to persons 
proceeding S., without stopping at 
Ti'ani, the post station is at fiisceglie. 
The road crosses the Ponte della Luna, 
of a lofty single arch. 

1 m. BiMceylie (17,600 Inhab. — Inn: 
La Posta, tolerable)^ built on a pro- 
montory defended by fortifications, 
and surrounded by pretty villas and 
country houses. The high road passes 
through a suburb. The currants of 
Bisceglie are said to equal those of the 
Ionian Islands. During the crusades, 
Bisceglie had an hospital founded by 
Bohemond for pilgrims goine to and 
arriving from the Holy Lana. Some 
ruins of it still exist. 

Between this and Molfetta, on the rt 
of the road, is an ancient ch. of Greek 



architecture, known as the Vigne di S, 
Giacomo, where a Benedictine monas* 
tery once existed. Near it is the 
sanctuary of Santa Maria de' Martiri, 
built in 1161 by King William the 
Good. 

6 m. Molfetta(21,600 Inhab. — Inn - 
Alhergu dello LLoid, dirty), an episco- 
pal see, is beautifully situated on the 
shore, and contains some handsome 
houses, distinguished, like all the towns 
and citie5 on this coast, by the regu- 
larity of their masonry. In the 16th 
centy. the merchants entered into a 
treaty with those of Amalfi that the 
citizens of one place should be consi- 
dered citizens of the other. The castle 
was the prison of Otho, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, husband of Joanna I. after the 
death of the queen ; but he was released 
in 13S4 by Charles Duraxzo, after his 
rival, Loms of Anjou, had been carried 
off by plague. In 1529 the town was 
sacked by tlie French army under 
Lautrec. linguiU, who introduced 
the modem mtem of treatment for 
tlie insane at Aversa, was bom at Mol- 
fetta in 1774. The Austrian Lloyd's 
steamers touch at Molfetta, and offer 
a convenient line for parties going 
to» or returning from Greece and Con- 
stantinople by Corfu and the Gulf of 
Lepanto. Travelling by post from Na- 
ples to Molfetta, and arriving so as to 
catch the Austrian Lloyd's steamer at 
Molfetta, and the French steamer at the 
Piraeus, Constantinople may be reached 
from Naples on the morning of the 5th 
day. Travellers ought to arrange to 
sleep at Trani or Foggia, where there 
are the only good hotels on the line. 
Should the steamer reach Molfetta late 
iu the evening, they should always try 
and proceed to Trani, only 9} m. on, 
for the night. 

One of the curiosities of this part of 
the kingdom is the Pvlo di Mo^etta, a 
nitre cavern, 1^ m. from the town : it is 
a circular cavity in the limestone, about 
1400 ft in circumference, and 112 deep. 
In the limestone strata are numerous 
oval caverns hollowed out in rows, 
forming in appearance a regular suc- 
cession of 5 tiers, resembling the boxes 
of a theatre. The nitre is found in 
these caverns and in fissures, and is a 
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soarce of rarenae to the Crown. The 
road passes through yineyards and oUve- 
groaods to 

3^ m. GiooiHozzo, on the sea-shore, 
supposed to be the ancient Neiium, or 
liatiolum^ and remarkable for a large 
poor-house or Ospizio, founded by 
King Perdmand I^ and said to be 
capi3>le of containing 2000 persons. 
At present upwards of 500 children 
are there maintained and instructed in 
the useful arts ; they are divided into 3 
classes, proieiti, mendici, and orfani. 
In a separate part of the establish- 
ment, children and youths condemned 
to imprisonment by the laws are 
similarly instructed with a view to 
reclaim them from their evil habits. 

li m. Bari (27,300 Inhab.— Inns: 
Hdiel de France^ Grande Albergo di 
Gese^ Albergo del Leone Biauco, all 
▼ery fistir), the capital of the province 
and the see of an archbishop, is situated 
on a small peninsula, and is in point of 
sixe and importance the second town of 
the continental portipn of the kingdom. 
The new suburb is regularly built, and 
contains many good houses, a large 
palace of the fntendente, and a new thea- 
tre, next in sixe to that of S. Carlo at Na- 
ples. It has a convenient port formed 
by 2 moles, and carries on an extensive 
trade with Trieste and Dalmatia, the 
exports consistinff chiefly of olive-oil, 
almonds, and se^. It preserves the 
name of Barium, placed on the Via 
Appia, one of the cities said to have 
been founded by lapyx, the son of 
Daedalus ; and it abounds now in fish, 
as in the days of Horace :— 

Poetera teiApestms mellor ; ▼!* p^r, «d naqoe 
Bari moeaia pliooA^Sat. x. v. 96. 

. There is no mention of Barium pre- 
vious to the Roman conquest of Apnlia ; 
but its coins attest its Greek origin, and 
its having been a place of some consi- 
deration in the Srd centy. B.C. Its 
strong fortifications were famous during 
the contests of the middle ages. After 
its possession had been long disputed 
by the Longobards, the Saracens, and 
the Greeks, it fell into the hands of the 
latter, who made it the capital of 
Apalin, and the residence of the Cata- 
pan, and, with short intervals, held 



it fbr nearly 8 centnries, till it be- 
came one of the strongholds of the Nor- 
mans. The Saracens, who were driven 
from Bari in 871 by Louis II., the 
grandson of Charlemagne, besiegpeci it 
m 1002, and would have taken it, if a 
Venetian fleet, commanded by the Do^e 
Pietro Orseolo II., had not relieved it 
In commemoration of this event, the 
inhabitants erected in the old market- 
place a figure of the lion of S. Mark, 
which is still lying there neglected 
and forgotten. William the Bad, 
against whom Bari had rebelled, 
razed it to the ground in 1156. In 
the 14th centy. Ban was erected into 
a duchy, which, after passing into the 
hands of several masters, at die end of 
the 15th centy. was ceded to Isabella of 
Aragon, the widow of Giaii Galeazso 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, who went to 
live at Bari, and from whom Bona her 
daughter, the Queen of Poland, inherited 
it After the death of her husband. Bona 
retired to Bari in 1 555, where she died in 
the castle in 1558, leaving the duchy of 
Bari, by her will, to Philip II. of Spain, 
and thus reuniting it to the crown. 
Louis Duke of Anjou died also in the 
castle, of the plague, in Oct 1884, during 
his long war with King Charles Durazzo, 
who nearly perished from the same dis- 
ease at Marietta. The casUe is about 
1 m. in circuit, has 5 bastions and 2 
towers, of which the only one which is 
entire is now nsed as a tele^ph sta- 
tion. At the N. end there is a small 
chapel, which, according to a long 
inscription upon it, was the scene of a 
mirade of S. Francis of AssisL 

In ecclesiastical history, Bari is con- 
spicuous as one of the fiivt Christian 
bishoprics. The Priory of S. Nicholas 
was founded in 1087, on tiie ancient 
palace of the Catapan, given by Robert 
Guiscard to the Bishop, in order to re- 
ceive the remains of tne saint, brought 
from Myra in Lycia by some native 
mariners. It was largely endowed by 
Robert himself and his son Roger, 
and is now one of the principal sanc- 
tuaries of the kingdom. The ch., with 
a Gothic fiicade, has 7 doors, and 3 
aisles dividea by marble columns. The 
nave lias a large gallery, the whole of 
its length. . The ceiling is painted in 
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fresco, and richly gilt There is a 
Holy Family by Bartolommeo Vxwiy 
bearing date 1476 ; and in the chapel 
of S. Martin an interesting painting on 
a sold ground, ascribed to the brothers 
Vivarini di Afurtmo, In one of the 
side chapvls there is a bas-relief of the 
martyrdom of S. Lorenza Behind the 
choir is the Tomb of Bona Sforza, 
Dowager Quekx of Poland. It is a 
lar^e sarcophagus of black marble, upon 
which rests the effigy of the queen iu 
white marble, in a praying attitude. 
In niches behind it are figures of the 
Polish saints, Casimir and Stanislaus ; 
and on each side symbolical repre- 
sentations of Polish provinces. Roberto 
Chyurlia da Bari, the prothonotary of 
Charles I., who was assassinated at 
Naples on tlie spot where he read the 
sentence on Conradin, is also buried in 
this ch. Of the S chairs which are 
shown, the oldest is said to be the coro- 
nation chair of Roger ; the second is for 
the use of the kiug, who is always the 
first canon of the ch. ; and the third is 
for the prior on state occasions. In 1 098 
Urban II. held in this ch. a council of 
Greek and Ladn bishops, to settle the 
difierences between the two churches, 
at which Ansehn, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, is said to have been present. 
An inscription, comparatively modem, 
would make us believe, against all his- 
torical evidence, that Roger, after the 
parliament of barons at Salerno, was 
crowned here Kinff of Sicily in 1 130, by 
the legate of the anti|K)pe Anacletus II. 
■ In the splendid crypt, whose archi- 
tecture presents so strongly the Sara- 
cenic style as to have been compared 
to that of the Mosque of Cordova, is 
the Tomb of S, Nxcholat, said to distil 
ffiiracnlousTy a liquid called the Manna 
di S, Nicola di Burt, and held in high 
repute as a remedy for all diseases. 
The festiTal of the saint in May draws 
tfrowds of pilgrims. The hip^h altar b 
covered with silver bas-reliefs repi«- 
sendng the history, of his life. The 
Campanile at the N.W. comer of the 
eh. is lofty and in perfect repair, and 
in its lower story is an archway, as at 
&rletta, through which passes one of 
the thoroughfares of the town. 
The cathedral, dedicated to S. Sabinus, 



was originally a fine Gothic building, 
but was seriously injured by alterations 
made in 1 745 by the Archbishop Gaeta, 
who changed the ceiling and the form 
and situation of the windows, and co- 
Tered with stucco the fine columns of 
granite and marble which divide the 
aisles. The altar of S. Rocco has a 
painting bv Tintoretto, and opposite 
one by Paul Veronese. The two 
paintings of the apse are by Mattia 
Preti. The handsome cr^pt contuns 
the body of .S. Sabinus, with his silver 
bust, and a painting of the Byzantine 
school, called the Madonna dt Costan- 
tinopoU. The belfry, 270 palmi hi^h, 
has a great resemblance to the Moorish 
campanile of Seville. In the courtyard 
of the Vescovado which adjoins the 
cathedral is a statue of S. Sabinus, on a 
column of granite. 

The ch. of the nunnery of S. Maria 
del Bnon Consiglio has a good picture 
by Pietro da Cortona, and the ch. of 
the nnnnery of S. Giacomo has a S. 
Benedict and the Nativity by Ludovico 
Vaccaro, and a S. Giaoomo and the Beato 
Bernardo Tolomei bv Be Maiteis, In 
the ch.jof the Capucuiins the Invention 
of the Cross over the high altar is attri- 
buted to Paul Veronese. 

The high post-road fVom Bari crosses 
the isthmus to Taranto, and from the 
latter proceeds through Leoce toOtranto. 
Another road, following the coastpline, 
proceeds by Monopdi to Brindia (Rte. 
1 49) . A third, running nearly panllel 
to Uie high post-road from Barletta to 
Bari, proceeds inland from Canosa to 
Bari, passing through several towns. 
We shall <tescribe the sites on the 
latter road befisre we proceed to Tar 
ranto. 



EXCUB8ION TO ANDRIA, CASTEL DEI. 
MONTE, CORATO, RUYO, AND TERUZZI. 

After leaving Canosa a road branches 
on the rt. to 

12 m. Andria ( 1 6,000 Inhab. — Jiir in- 
difierent), an episcopal d^, where To- 
landa, the second wife of Frederick II., 
Q8 
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died ID childbed in 1228, after giTinff 
birth to Conrad. The emperor's thira 
wife, Isabella of England, who died at 
Foggia, is also baried in the cathedral. 
In 1799 Andria sostained a gallant 
siege against the republican army com- 
manded by General Broussier and Ettore 
Caraia, Conte di Rqto, the feudal lord 
of the city. So strong was the political 
fury of the two parties, that Carafit was 
the first person who scaled the walls, 
and the city was destroyed by fire at 
his suggestion. From Andria 2 roads, 
of 6i nu Mch, lead to Barletta and 
Trani. The Tettnrini often proceed 
from Ganoea to Trani through Andria, 
instead of going through Barletta. 

A bridle-path of nearly 10 m. leads 
ftom Andna to CdsUl del Afonte, the 
fiiTourite huntLng^aeat of Frederick II., 
placed on the summit of a pyramidical 
hill in a stooy wilderness, on the skirt 
of the Mnrgie di Minenrino, and com- 
manding an eztensiTe Tiew of the plain 
stretching to the tea and dotted with 
towns. It is still an imposing pile, 
worthy of tiie memory of the great 
emperor; it is built in an octagonal 
form wiih 8 towers, in a rich and re* 
markable style of Arabian and Gothic 
architecture. Its splendid masonry is 
almost as perfect now as when the edi- 
fice was first erected, but it is totally 
abandoned by its present proprietor, the 
Duke of Andria, and| left to ruin and 
decay. The windows are beautiful 
specimens of florid Gothic ; the roofs of 
tne several chambers are vaulted ; and 
the ribs of the arches in the upper 
rooms rest upon triple clustered columns 
of white marble, tne material used in 
the construction of the ribs, bosses, and 
other decorations of the apartments. 
The elaborate and beautiful workman- 
ship of the bulling, and the regularity 
and completeness of its design, leave it 
without a parallel in Italy; and it is 
greatly to be regretted that proj^er mea- 
sures are not taken to preserve it on its 
own account, as a National monument^ 
independently of its association with the 
house of Suabia. It has an additional 
but more melancholy interest as the 
place in which Charles of Anjou con- 
fined for a short time the widow and 
children of Manfi^, after the battle of 



Benevento; so that the ftivonrite resi- 
dence of the Imperial warrior, philoso- 
pher, and troubadour became, in less than 
30 years, the prison of his grandchildren. 

From Castel del Monte we may either 
go direct to Corato by a path of 8 m., 
or return to Andria, and thence proceed 
by the road to ConUo, a small town 6( 
m. off, passing at the 4th m. dose by 
the Epitaffio, a monument erected on 
the spot where the tournament of Bar- 
letta took place. Between Corato and 
Trani there u a road 6| m. lou^. From 
Corato the road, after 3^ m., bnngs us to 

Buvo (9000 luhab.), occupying the 
site and retaining the name of HM:-^ 

Inde Robot fetri per?enimiu ; ntoote loogum 
GorpentM iter, et Gutum oomipUiu Imbri. 

Hoa. Sol. L V. M. 

Buvo is now celebrated for the Greek 
vases found in its vicinity, which are the 
largest known. The local museum of 
these and other antiquities formed bv 
Signer latta has been partly dispersed, 
but the finest specimens may be seen 
in the MuseoBorbonico at Naples. The 
ear of com impressed upon the coins of 
Rubi shows tuat the district was cele- 
brated in ancient times, as it is now, for 
its ntdn. 

The Cathedral is remarkable for' its 
W. fh>nt, covered with figures of ani- 
mals» the portal being flanked by co- 
lumns, supported by lions and griffons^ 
surmounted by a good rose window. 
From Ruvo, after sl m., we reach 

Terlizxi (15,000 Inhab.), a neat and 
flourishing town, containing a small col- 
lection of pictures belonging to the Pau 
family, arranged in a gallery of large 
dimensions. Though some of its finest 
things have disappeared, it still con- 
tains some specimens by Perugino, 
Spagnoletto, Domenichino, Titian, 8al- 
vator Rosa, and others. The Theca 
CalamariOf or inkstand, now in- the 
Museo Borbonico (p. 141), was found 
in 1745 in an ancient tomb near Ter- 
lisxi. From Terllzzi we may turn on 
the 1. to Molfetta,* 5 m. off, or proceed 
onwards, after 5^ m. through groves of 
olive and almond trees, to 

Bitonto (16,000 Inhab.)^ a flourishing 
town, nearly retaining the name of Btf 
tuntum, whose coins show that it must 
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have been a place of some importanoe. 
It is the see of a bishopric muted with 
RaTO. Near it is a pillar eommemo- 
rating the death of a Spanish general 
slain m the service of Charles Durazzo. 
Prom Bitonto we may either go to Bari, 
9i m. o^ or strike inland on the rt. 
to BUettOf 6 m., passing at the 4th 
m. throQgh Pa^ (6000 Inhab.), prettily 
placed on a hill, and known for its deli- 
cious wines, called AUatico, Zagcwese, 
and MoKcUo, From Bitetto, where 
we meet the road from Bari to Alta- 
mura (Rtc. 153), we may either turn 
to Ban on the 1., or to Altamora on the 
rt., or proceed in a S.EL direction, and 
passing through Montrotu (3000 In- 
nab.), 7 m., whose principal ch. con- 
tains a S. Francesco di Paola, attributed 
to Titian, cross the high road from 
Bari to Taranto near Casamasama, and 
proceed through Rutigliano and Con- 
versano to meet at Pofignano the road 
along the coast to Biindia (Kte. 149). 



Besuming the high post-road, on 
leayine Bari for Taranto, we pass at 
the Sra m. on the 1. Triggiano (3000 
Inhab.), and at a short distance on the 
rt Ceglie (1900 Inhab.)* on the site of 
ancient Calia, near which numerous 
tombs containing coins and vases re- 
sembling those of RuTO, but with a 
▼amish similar to those of Nola, have 
been discovered. At the 5th m. we pass 
CapurBo (3000 Inhab.), containing a 
convent locally celebrated for a miracu- 
lous image of the Virgin, found in a 
well, and hence called 3el Poxxo : 2 m. 
E. of it, on the 1., is Abia (6000 Inhab.^, 
which was Tisited by plague in 1815 ; it 
contains a small Gothic en. 

'l| m. Ctuamassima (6000 Inhab. — 
Inn: La Potto, indifferent). The ch. 
contains a picture by Fabrisio Santa- 
fede. 

5 m. Ca$alS,MxcheU (9900 Inhab.), 
founded by a colony of Servians, who^ 
in 1615, landed at Barletta to escape 
from the persecution of the Ottomans, 
and obtained from the then feudal lord 
of Casamassima the permission of build- 



ing this Tillage; but after some yearsi 
as they would not give up their Greek 
ritual at the request of Rome, they 
were expelled from the kinfl;dom. 

1 i m. Gioia (14,000 Inhab.^Inn : La 
Posta, indifferent), a thriving town, once 
surrounded by extensive woods, which 
Frederick II. made a royal chase. The 
road proceeds S., passing over a dreary 
and uninteresting tract; and after en<- 
teriag the province of Otranto, it 
reaches 

1 m. S, BasiU, a solitary post-station 
near a farm of the Duca di Martina : 

3 m. further it skirts the base of a 
barren hill, on the summit of which is 
Mottola (3000 Inhab.), which has nearly 
preserved the name of Mateola. It is 
reached by a winding road of 1 m., and 
commands an extensive view of the 
Gulf of Taranto and great part of the 
province of Lecce. A steep descent of 

4 m. brings us to 

I m. Massafra (9000 Inhab.), pret- 
tily placed above one of the branches of 
the Patinisoo, on the slope of a singular 
limestone hill, covered with myrtles and 
rosemaiy, and whose horizontal strata - 
are full of cayems which abound in 
nitre, and are occupied by the lower 
classes. Half a m. from the town, at 
the bottom of a deep ravine, is the ch. 
of the Madonna aella Scala, which 
takes its name from the longstaircase 
by which it is reached. The post- 
station is below the town : 3 m. on the 
rt. is Palaggiano, The road proceeds 
through extensive olive-plantations, and. 
crossing the Grayina di Leucaspiti by 
the long bridge of Genuarim, de- 
scends to 

9 m. Taranto (17,000 Inhab.— Inn • 
La Posta, dirty^, ^nely situated on an 
isthmus separatmg the Gul^ to which 
it gives its name, from the Mare Piccolo, 
which formed the harbour of the an- 
cient city. TareniuM was a consider- 
able town when the Spartan Parthenii 
arrived here upwards of 700 years b.c. ; 
and its subsequent riches and luxury 
are celebrated by the Roman poets and 
historians. Horace records its Spartan 
origin : — 

Tendens VeoaAfmnot In agros 
Attt Laoe dm uonium Tareatum. 

Carm. ux. v. U. 
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Tarentam ftr'svrptussed all the other 
cities of.Magoa Gnecia in splendour 
and importance; the first artists of 
Greece were employed to decorate the 
citj with their works, and its fine har- 
bour secured to it an extensive com- 
merce. During its independence it had 
at command an army of 30,000 foot and 
5000 horse. The wool of the sheep 
which grazed on the banks of the Gale- 
sus was more esteemed for its fineness 
than that of Apulia, and the red-purple 
dye obtained from the marex was cele- 
brated among all the nations of antiquity. 
It was fkmous for the wines produced 
by the vineyards of Aulon, for its sweet 
figs, and its fine white salt But its 
riches and luxury soon enervated the 
citizens. The ten years' war which it 
maintained in conjunction with Pyrrhus 
against Rome ended in the loss of its 
independence» and in the time of Horace 
it had already become degraded by the 
epithet of imbelle, 

Tarentum was the chosen seat of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, and the resi- 
,dence of its founder. The patronage 
, of the celebrated mathematician Arehv- 
tas, who presided, as ttrtOegos, over the 
cooncils of the republic during its 
greatest prosperity, afforded an asylum 
to the Pythagorean sect Plato, at- 
tracted by the fiune of the schools of 
Tarentum, came from Athens to visit 
them, and was entertained by Archytas 
as his gnest 

When Tarentam was retaken by Fa- 
bins Maximus, b.c. 209, in the second 
Panic war. it was treated with severity ; 
most of its statues, paintings, and other 
works of art were removed to Rome 
and deposited in the Capitol; and the 
preference given to Brundusium, as a 
port, finally completed its ruin. 
. Modem Taraiito occupies the site of 
the ancient citadel, whose Roman garri- 
son withstood sncoessfully the attacks of 
Hannibal, but it retains scarcely any 
traces of its former opulence. The 
population is crowded in lofty houses 
built so close to each other that the 
streets are as dark and narrow as those 
of an oriental town. The shape of the 
city haa been likened to that of a ship. 
The rocky isthmus on which it stands 
was cat throagh by Ferdinand I. of Ara- 



gon, to aeoare it from the attacks of the 
Turks, so that it is in fact an island. 
The long bridge of 7 arches thrown 
over the natural channel into the Mare 
Piccolo, for the purpose of uniting the 
city with the opposite side of the main 
land, and along, which the aqueduct is 
carried, has rendered the inner harbour 
perfectly useless. Ships must therefore 
anchor in the outer roads, called the 
Mart Grande, which are much exposed 
to S. and S. W. winds. The high square 
tower at the foot of the bridge was erected 
in 1404 by Raimondello Orsini, first 
husband of Mary d'E<nghien, the third 
queen of King Ladislaus. 

The Castle and fortifications were 
built by Charles V. They comxnand 
both seas. Towards the Mare Grande, 
the castle is flanked by enormous 
towers. 

The Cathedral is dedicated to S. Ca- 
taldus, a native of Raphoe in Ireland, 
and the first bishop of Taranto. His 
chapel is inlaid with fine marbles. The 
altar and reliquiary are very rich ; the 
bust of the saint, the size of life, b of 
silver. In the sacristy several relics of 
the Irish saint are shown ; amone these 
are his ring and cross covered with 
precioas stones. Among the sepulchral 
monuments may be mentioned that of 
Phiup Pbince of Taramto, son of 
Charles IL of Anjou, and his wife Ca- 
THARIME, daughter of Charles Count of 
Valois and Catharine Courtenay, grand- 
daughter of Baldwin II., in whose right 
he became titular Emperor of Constanti- 
nople. Taranto is the birthplace of 
Paisiello the composer. 

The Mare Piccolo is 12 m. in cir- 
cumference; great numbers of coins, 
gems, gold and silver ornaments, and 
earthen vases have been fi>und apon 
its banks. It abounds with many va- 
rieties of shell-fish. The oyster-fishery 
begins on St Andrew's day and ends at 
Easter; the muscle-fishery extends from 
Easter to Christmas. Both are subject 
to strict laws contained in a book called 
// Libro Kotso, the custody of which is 
confided to the chief officer of the 
Dogana. Among the shells may be 
mentioned the argonauta, several va^ 
rieties of murex, the modiola litho- 
phaga, the mytili^ edulis, and the 
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.'pinna nobilis, well 'known for its silky 
tuft called the Uuia petce, which is 
manufactared into gloves and stockings, 
and of which the ancients are sapposed 
to have made the light gauze dresses 
worn b^ the dancing-girls, as repre- 
sented lu the paintings of Pompeii. 
Near is a hill, called the Monte Testaecio, 
formed almost entirely of shells, from 
which the parple dye so highly prized 
by the Romans is supposed to have been 
prepared. A short <Ustanoe from the N. 
shore are two freshwater springs, rising 
in considerable volume and sti*eugth 
from the middle of the sea, forming 
large circles on the surface, and suffi- 
ciently powerful to prevent the approach 
of small boats. 

The Mare Piccolo is divided into 
two portions by the promontories of // 
Pizzone and Punia dilla Peana, Under 
the latter, on the N. shore, is Le Ci- 
(retze, a small stream called by the 
local antiquaries the Galcnus ; though 
the Cervaro, at the £. extremity of the 
bay, has with greater probability been 
identified by meet scholars with that 
classical stream, on whose banks Han- 
nibal encamped, B.a 212, to watch the 
blockade of the citadel. On the S. 
shore, 1 m. from Tarauto, is S. Lucia^ 
a pretty villa, once the property of the 
Archbishop Capecelatro and of General 
Pepe. It was occupied by the Earl of 
Guilford, as his private quarantine-sta- 
tion, during his frequent visits to the 
Ionian Islands, but it is now in a state 
of dilapidation. 

It was on the 1. bank of the Galesus, 
perhaps the present valley of S. Nicola, 
that Virgil met with the aged Coryciau 
whose skill in agricultural pursuits he 
has commemorated: — 

JNamque sub (Ebaliae memlni me tnrribus aids. 
Qua niger hnmectat flaveoUa cuUa Qalesiu, 
Corycium ▼fdisae senem ; cui pauca relict! 
Jugera nuis eninl ; nee ferUlla ilia Juvends, 
Mec pcoori opporluna aeges, uec commoda Baocho. 
Georg. iv. 125. 

On the same bank some of the local 
antiquaries place the Avion, so much 
praised by Horace:— 

Unde si Parcaa problbent Inique, 
Dolce pellitis ovibtis OaUesl 
FIuhmd, et regnata petam Laoonl 

&ium Fhalanlo. 



lUe iemram mtU pneter omnes 
AnguluB ridet ; nbi non Hymetto 
HelU deoedunt, viridlque oerUt 

Baoca Venafro; 
Ver ubl longum. tepfdasque pnebet 
Jupiter bruiuas ; et amicus Aulon 
Feriitl Baccho minuuhm Falernis 

Invidet uvis. 

Carm, xi. vi. 

Among the ruins of Tareutum are 
still traceable the remains of the theatre, 
the circus, and some traces of temples. 
The theatre is pointed out iu the garden 
of the Theresian monks. Its ruins, now 
encumbered with rubbish, will hardly 
fail to remind the traveller that it was 
while sitting in this theatre, which com- 
manded a view of the gulf, that the 
citizens saw the Roman fleet laden 
with com passing on their way to Pu- 
teoli, B.C. 2^0, and were seized with 
a desire of plunder, which led them to 
attack and capture the ships. It was 
here also that they insulted the ambas- 
sadors sent by the Roman Senate to 
demand satisfaction for this outrage. 
The result of these injuries was the 10 
years' war already mentioned. 

The neighbourhood of Taranto is 
celebrated for its honey, as it was in 
the time of Horace, ana for the variety 
of its fruits. The date-palm produces 
fruit, but it ripens imperfectly. 

The aqueduct whicn supplies the cit^ 
with water is a remarkable work, attri- 
buted to the Emp. Nicephorns. The 
source is said to be distant 20 m., during 
12 of which the water is carried through 
a subterranean channel, whose course is 
marked by apiraeoli, or air-holes. For 
the last 3 m. it is brought into the city 
upon arches. 

Opposite Taranto are two small flat 
islands, the Charadet. They were vi- 
sited by the Athenian general, Demo- 
sthenes, in the expedition against Sidly, 
who was here joined by some Messa- 
piau archers. The isUnd of S, Pietro, 
the largest, is 4 m., and that of 5. Paolo 
2 m. in circumference. The monastery 
of S. Pietro on the former was endowed 
with various privileges by Bohemond, 
and his wife Constance, daughter of 
Philip I. King of France, in 1118 and 
1 1 19. The island of S. Paolo was for- 
tified by the Chev. de Laclos, the author 
of the 'Idaimnu DamfereuMet^ who is 
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buried irithin the fortress. The Capo di 
San Vito, which forms the S. extremity 
of the bay, commands a fine Tiew of the 
town and pnlf, and of the (Ustant shores 
of Calabria. It is covered with wild 
caper- planU and asphodels, and has a 
watch-tower, erected in the middle ages 
as a defence against, the Barbary pirates. 

The title of Prince of Taranto, which 
was first conferred upon Bohemood by 
his father Robert Guiscard, was trans- 
ferred by Charles II. of Aniou on his 
son Philip. His three sons dying with- 
out male issue, the title, with that of 
Emperor of Constantinople, was carried 
into the fiunily Del Balzo by his daugh- 
ter. The title of Duke of Taranto was 
conferred by Napoleon on Marshal 
Macdonald. 

The district between Taranto; Brin- 
disi, and Otranto is the country of the 
spider to which it gives name, the Uxr 
rantula, whose bite is the reputed cause 
of that peculiar melancholy madness 
which can only be cured by music and 
dancmg. It is now generally admitted 
that the imagination has great influence 
in its- production. The tarantoU is 
often seen in the neighbourhood of 
every town of the district In the last 
oenty. Dr. Cirillo communicated to the 
Royal Society the result of his observar 
lions, proving that the tarantula has not 
the power of producinff any injurious 
efifects whatever. (PhU. IYom. zvi. 
233.) The cure of a tarantata is a mu- 
sical holiday, and the process is con- 
sequently expensive. Tcuuniitmo^ there- 
fore, is gradually becoming rare. Mr. 
Craven has given us an account of the 
ceremonies observed on these occasions. 
" Musicians, expert in the art, are sum- 
moned, and the patient, attired in white, 
and gaudily adorned with various co- 
loured ribands, vine-leaves, and trinkets 
of all kinds, is led out, in the midst of 
her sympadiiung friends ; she sits with 
her head reclining on her hands, while 
the musical performers try the different 
chords, keys, tones, and tunes that mav 
arrest her wandering attention, or suit 
her taste or caprice. . . The sufferer usu- 
ally rises to some melancholy melody 
in a minor key, and slowly follows its 
movements by her steps; it is then that 
the musician has an opportunity of dis- 



playing^ his skill, by imperceptibly ac- 
celerating the time, till it falls into the 
merry measure of ih& pizKxca, which is, 
in fact, that oftheTarentella or national 
dance. She continues dancing to various 
successions of these tunes as K>ng as her 
breath and strength allow .... and 
sprinkling her lace with cold water, a 
large vessel of which is always placed 
near at hand. . . . When, overcome by 
resistless lassitude and faintness, she de- 
termines to give over for the day, she 
takes the pail or jar of water, and pours 
its contents entirely over her person, 
from her head downwards. This is the 
signal for her friends to undress and 
convey her to bed/' 

From Taranto a new road of 15 m. 
leads to Martina (14,000 Inhab.), a 
thriving town situated among the lulls, 
and containing a large palace of its 
former Dukes. A via natttrale of 8 m. 
passing through a succession of vine- 
yards, orchards, and orange -groves 
dotted with the Casmi of the modem 
Tarandnos, leads to Luperom (1500 
Inhab.% a name said to be derived from 
Leporarivm, a preserve of wild animals. 
One m. fh>m Luperano^ on a yery pretty 
low headland, abounding in springs and 
clothed with rich yegetation, is the 
Ihrre di Satunh n«ar which are con« 
siderable remains of mosaic pavements, 
and of bricks, and a long subterranean 
passage, supposed to mark the site of 
Saiunm:— 

Sin annenta magis studimn vtfcolotque tomt 
▲ut foetus ovlum, aul urentes oiilta capellaa : 
Saltiu et Satari petlto looginqua TareoU. 

Vug. Gear, u. 1S5. 

On the shore near Torre di Sataro, 
at a retired nook called Luogovivo, re- 
markable for the excellence of its wines, 
some local topographers place Uie amicus 
Atdon of Horace, a name supposed to be 
preserved in the denomination Pezxa 
Melons given to one of the fields : — 

Kobflb et lanlB et Mix viUlms Ankm, 
Det prcUoea Ubi veUera. vlna mihl. 

Mast. xiv. 125. 

On quitting Taranto the high roaa 
leaves the Mare Piccolo on the 1., and 
skirts on the rt. the SaUna Grande, 
which was drained in 1820 by means of 
a covered canal of 2 m., which empties 
itself into the Mare Piccolo. On the 
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rt. 18 'seen Fctggiano, a oolonj of Alba- 
nians, and on the hill Hocoa Forxata, 
the birthplace of Giorgio Basta, a gene- 
ral of the imperial army in Hungary 
in the 16th oentj., whose works on mili- 
tary tactics were long regarded as text- 
books. A steep ascent brings us to 

7 m. iS^. Giorgio (2000 Inhab.)f from 
which the Tillages of Carosino made 
conspicuous by a large baronial house, 
and Mantemesula on a hill, are seen. 
Here a road of 13 m. branches off on 
the 1. to FrancaTilla. (13 m.) 

1 MonUparoMO (HOC Inhab.), the 
post station. It commands a fine view 
towards Mare Piccolo, We leave Fra- 
gagnano on a hill on the 1., and pass 
through Saya (4000 Inhab.), situated in 
a^ dull uninteresting country. 
. 1} m. Manduria (7300 Inhab. — Inns: 
Locttnda di Palazzo; Locanda d^V 
OrologiOf boUi tolerable), occupying 
partly its ancient site, and still retain- 
ing its nome. It contains sereral good 
buildings. | m. from the town is tlie 
well, described so accurately by Pliny : 
ncque exhaustiM yns namntur, neque 
iaftais augttur. The waters presenre a 
constant level, and are nerer known to 
increase or decrease, howerer much may 
be taken from them. The well is situated 
in a large drcular cavern in the tertiary 
rock, which abounds in marine shells. 
It is now called Scegno. Archidamus, 
King of Sparta, son of A^esilaus, who 
came from Greece to assist the Taran- 
tines against the Messapians and Luca- 
nians, perished in a battle fought near 
the town b.c. 838. His body was cap- 
tured by the enemy, who refused it the 
rites of burial, — the only instance, it is 
said, in which the body of a Spartan king 
was deprived of interment Fabius 
Maximus took Manduria by assault just 
before he recovered Tarentnm b.c. 209. 
There are extensive remains of its an- 
cient walls built of large rectangular 
blocks in regular courses, without ce- 
ment. They formed a double circuit 
with a way between them and a ditch 
on the outside. In some places they 
are 15 ft. high. Numerous tombs 
have been found in different places 
sboot ; and an extensive necropolis was 
discovered in 1829 close to the modem 
town on the rt. of the road to Lecce. 



The principal ch. b andent, with a 
richly ornamented Campanile and a 
rose window in the W. m>nt In the 
little chapel of the Madonna delta 
Pietd, adjoining the Casa Briganti, 
there b a descent to a large subter- 
ranean passage, which from within the 
circuit of the walb led 2 m. outside 
the town. On the road to the convent of 
the Capuchins is the small chapel of S» 
Pietro Mandwrinoy from which there is a 
descent to a smaller chapel about 40 fu 
under ground, the walls of which are 
covered with paintings much injured 
by damp and neglect They are of a 
style not earlier than the 16th centy., 
but their subjects, saints of the primi- 
tive Eastern Church, show that they 
must originally have been painted at a 
very early period, and only restored 
in the IGtli oentv. 

[A bad bridle-road of 80 m. leads 
from Manduria, through the village of 
Aveirana and the woods of Modonato 
and Ameo, alon^; the coast to Gallipoli 
(Rte. 150). A ma naturaU of 6 m., pass- 
ing halfway a curious ancient cut in 
the rock, several m. long and nearly 
10 ft. brood, which is now partly filled 
np with earth, leads to 

Oria (7000 Inhab.), an episcopal city 
occupying the site of Hvria or UriOf - 
on tne via ^ppia^ according to Hero- 
dotus the metropolis of the Messapians, 
founded by a colony of Cretans before 
the Trojan war. It b situated on a hill 
commanding a most extensive view from 
the Adriatic to the lonUn Sea *, and b 
surmounted by the picturesque towers 
of a mediseval castle, formerly belong- 
ing to the Princes of Francavilla, and 
now to a nunnery I It is surrounded 
by olive-ffronnds, and the soil b highly 
cultivated, abounding in vineyards and 
plantations of fruit-trees divided by high 
hedges of aloes. Numerous coins bear- 
ing the name Orra and inscriptions in 
the Messapian dialect have been found, 
near the town. A via naturale of 18 m. 
leads from Oria to Brindisi, passing 
through Laiiano, a neat village of 4000 
Inhab., and Mesagne (Rte. 149). A new 
road of 3 m. leads to 

Francavilla (15,300 Inhab.), a flou- 
rishing and regularly built town, in the 
midst of a fertile plain, containing many 
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large chorches and houses. From here 
a new road of 13 ni. joins the road 
between Taranto and Mandaria at S. 
Giorgio.] 

On leaving Manduria for Leooe we 
pass on the rt the necropolis, cross 
the line of the ancient walls, and pro- 
ceed to 

1 S, Panqrcuio^ the post-station. 
The next station is 

1 Campi (4700 Inhab.), from 
which crossing an extensive plain well 
cuitiyated and covered with villages, 
we reach 

I LccGE (19,400 Inhab. — Inns: 
several, but all indifferent), the capital 
of the province and the see of a bishop, 
enten'd by a handsome gateway. It 
contains many large buildings, among 
which the palace of the governor 
is particularly conspicuous. The cathe 
dral, dedicated to S. Oronzio, the first 
bishop of the see, has a wooden roof 
richly carved and gilt Frederick of 
Aragon and his queen Isabella are said 
to have been crowned within its walls 
in 1497 by Cardinal Borgia. In the 
public square is a marble column 
brought from Brindisi, where the pe> 
destsd from which it fell in 1528 still 
remains. Lecoe is the birUiplaoe of 
Scipione Ammirato, the historian of the 
16th centy. King Tancred bore the 
title of Count of Leece ; a title revived 
in this centy. iu favour of one of the 
brothers of the present king. Lecoe 
occupies the site of Lupia, an ancient 
city of the Salentians, which is said 
to have been founded by Kin^ Malen- 
nius, and of which large remains were 
traceable as late as the 1 5th centy. 
A Messapian inscription and many 
tombs containing vases have been found 
on the spot. 

Near Lecce, a spot called Rvge in the 
middle ages is supposed to mark the 
site of Rwdiet, the birthplace of Ennius, 
the father of Latin poetry :— 

&iniuB emenilt, Calabria In montibus orttts, 
Ck>atiguu« poni, Sdpio magne. UbL 

Ovid. De Art. Am, m. 409. 

Rnnius. antiqna Meuapl ab origine regis, 
Miscebat prlmaa ades, XaUasque soperbom 
Vltia adornabat dextram decus : hispida tellua 
MiMruDt Calabri; Budis genaere vetastae : 
Kane BudUs aolo mexnorabile nomen alumno. 
So. Ital. XII. 393. 



A new road of 6 m. has recently been 
opened from Lecce to the Castdlo di 
S. Otaldo on the Adriatic, which is 
the favourite promenade. Across one 
branches off from Lecce to Gallipoli, 1 9} 
m.(Rte.l50). The road to Otranto» pass- 
ing on the I. Calimera, a colony of Alba- 
nians, supposed to have settled here in 
the 9th centy., proceeds through 

I( Mariano (3500 Inhab.), a neat- 
looluug village; from whence, after 
traversing a level country, it crosses 
the Idro, a sluggish stream, and brings 
us to 

l^m. Otranto (1900 Inhab. — Inn: 
L* Immacolatdf tolerable), situated in 
the centre of a small bay. Though still 
the see of an Archbishop, Otranto has 
dwindled down fh>m its ancient pros- 
peri^ into a miserable fishing village, 
chiefly in consequence of the malana. 
Pliny tells us that Pyrrhus had a 
project of throwing a bridge of boats 
from Hydruntum over the Adriatic to 
Apollonia, in order to connect Italy 
with Greece. In the 1 1th oentv. 
Otranto was the scene of the embaric- 
ation of ^e Normans under Robert 
Guiscard and Bohemond for the sieg^ 
of Durasso. Its CastUf rendered fiuni- 
liar to the English by the romance of 
Horace Walpole, was built by Alfonso 
of Aragon, and its massive walls, with 
the two large circular towers, added by 
Charles V., constitute almost the only 
picturesque object in the dty. On the 
parapets and in the streets of the city are 
still preserved several enormous cannon- 
balls of granite, the relics of the tem- 
porary occupation by the Turks. The 
landing of the Turkish army under 
Achmet Pacha, grand vizier of Mahomet 
II., took place July 28, 1480. Their 
siege and capture of the fortress filled 
all Christendom with terror, and the 
Italian states forgot their discords to 
unite in a common crusade for the ex- 
pulsion of the invaders. Otranto had 
then more than 20,000 Inhab. ; 12,000 
were massacred, and the rich who could 
pay a ransom, and the young who could 
be sold, were i^educed to slavery. The 
archbidiop and priests were the prin- 
cipal objects of Turkish violence^ and 
the churches were exposed to every kind 
of profimation. Sixtus IV ., who is ao- 
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cnsed of- having plotted with the Vene- 
tiaus to bring aboat this invasion, be- 
came 80 alarmed that he hesitated 
whether he should not seek an asylum 
in France. But the Duke of Calabria, 
afterwards Alfonso II., marched to the 
relief of Otranto with an army collected 
from various states of Europe, and after 
some reverses, succeeded in forcing the 
Turkish commander to capitulat<.% Aug. 
18, 1481 ; an event probably hasten^ 
by the death of Mahomet II. The 
opposite coast of Albania is visible from 
the ramparts in fine weather. 

The Cathedral contains several co- 
lumns taken from the ruins of a Tem- 
ple of Minerva, a few m. S. of the 
city, now called S. Nioola. The floor 
is an ancient mosaic, representing gro- 
tesque animals and trees.- It suffered 
greatly from the trampling of the 
horses of the l\irkish cavalry, who 
occupied it as a stable. The bones of 
the inhab. sltdn in the contest with the 
Turks are preserved in a separate cha- 
pel. In the walls of the house of the 
syndic are two altars dedicated to 
Marcus Aurelius and Verus. At a 
little distance from the city is the Torre 
M Serpe, erected by the Venetians as a 
lighthouse for the port 

There is a light sailing packet from 
Otranto (o Corfu, which j>rofe8se8 to 
keep up a weekly communication be- 
tween the ports; but, as its arrival and 
departure are uncertain, ^rassengers are 
sometimes obliged to wait a week or 
fortnight, and the length of passage is 
doubtful, sometimes occupying many 
days, at others onlv 12 hours. The 
fare is 5 dollars. Passengers provide 
themselves with everting, and the 
captain expects to be invited to break- 
£ist and dinner. In fine weather, when 
there is so little wind as to make the 
packet uncertain, a six-oared scctmpavia 
IS often despatched. Befbre embarking 
there are numerous formalities to be 
gone through with the custom-house, 
health, and police^olBcers ; but the Kn^- 
lish Vioe-Consul is always ready to faci- 
litate these arrangements. 



EXCURSION TO THB CAPO OF LBOCA. 

From Otranto a via natmxUe^ leaving 
at a short distance on the rt Muro, 
where some large ruins are supposed to 
mark the site of SarmadiuM, reaches 

10 m. C€uUro (1000 Inhab.), prettily 
situated on a rocky eminence near the 
sea, and supposed to be the ancient 
Ceutrum Minenxty which derived its 
name from a temple of Minerva men- 
tioned by Strabo as having been very 
wealthy. The traveller needs scarcely 
be reminded that here JEneas first ap- 
proached the Italian shore : — 

Jamque rubeacebat stellis Aurora fugatia : 
Cum procul obscuros cullcs. humilemque videmus 
Italiam. Italiani primua oonclamat Achates, 
Italiain Ueto socii clamore salutanL 

• **•*•* 
Crebreicunt optat» aune : portiisqae pateadt 
Jam propior, teniplumque apparet in Aroe Hl- 

nerv8B.->yuto. .^i. m. 621. 

The via proceeds through a succession 
of gardens, vineyards, and villages, 
whidi, though remote, and little fre- 
quented by travellers, are peopled by 
rich and hospitable inhabitants, passing 
by TVioose. 

12 m. Alessano f 2000 Inhab.), founded 
in the 11th cent by the Emp. Alexius 
Comnenus. The via from here pro- 
ceeds through the villages of Munte-' 
sardo^ Patu, and Ca$trignano, to 

7 m. Capo di Leuca^ or di Fittitterra, 
the lapygium, or Salentinum Fronunf 
torium, the extreme point of the heel of 
Italy. The ch. and cluster of houses at 
S. Maria di Leuca marks the site of 
ancient Leuca, celebrated for the spring 
of fetid water said to have arisen from 
the wounds of the giants expelled by 
Hercules from the Phlegrsean plains. 
The view from the promontory m fine 
weather extends to the Acroceraunian 
mountains in Albania. Excellent to- 
bacco^ cotton, flax, and olives are pro- 
duced in the highly cultivated soil on 
every part of the cape. 

Instead of returning to Otranto, we 
may vary the route by going to Galli- 
poli (Rte. 1 50). The road, 28 m., nasses 
Fatv, Presicee (2000 Inhab.), Ugento, 
(1800 Inhab.), the ancient Uxentum, an 
episcopal see, and raruino. dm.N.E.of 
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the latter place is the village of Matino, 
sapposed by some antiquaries to pre- 
serve the name of the Liitui Matinum, 
which would accordingly have been on 
the shore, 5 m. from the modern village 
(p. 339). 



KOUTE 149. 

BABI TO BRINDISI. 

Ban to Mola - 
Mola to Monopoli 
Mooopoli to Fasano - 
Fasano to Ostnni 
Ostoni to San Vito - 
San Vito to Brindlai - 



Posts. 

H -- 
14 = 
1 = 



II : 



This road, which is the Via TVajana, 
a branch of the Appian,follows the coast, 
but as yet there are no regular post- 
stations upon it The best plan, is to 
hire a vetturino at Ban. 

1} Moia (10,000 Inhab.\ a small 
pore In 1710, 11,000 of its Inhab. 
were swa>t away by the plague. Pass- 
ing a richlv cultivated country, diversi- 
fiS by olive, almond, and carouba 
trees, by a good road of 3 m. to the rt. 
wereadi 

9 m. Poli^ano (6000 Inhab.), pio- 
tnresqpdy sitnated on a high rocky 
cliff, in which is a large and curious 
cavern to which tHe sea has access. 
Several remains of antiquity and coins 
have been found in the neighbourhood, 
and are supposed to mark the site of 
Arnstum (? J A road of 6 m. from here 
leads*on the rt to Convertano (9000 In- 
hab.), the see of a bishop, with a large 
Benedictine nunnery, in whose archives 
are preserved some curious letters of 
Mary d'Einghien, the wife of -King Ladis- 
laus. At Conversano the inland road 
coming from Canosa is met (p. 345). 

1^ Monopoli (16,000 Inhab.), an 
episcopal dty, the residence of nume- 
rous nch proprietors. The cathedral is 



a fine buildings containing a paintiog of 
8. Sebastian by Palma Vecchto, About 
5 m. beyond Monopoli, on the seashore, 
is Torre d'Egnazia^ near which are tlie 
ruins of Gnatia, where Horace and his 
companions, Mecenas, Virgil, Heliodo- 
rus, and Plotius, were amused bv the 
protended miracle of the incense bum- 
ug on the altar without fire : — 

Dehlnc GnaUa, lymplils 
Imtis ftxtnicU. dedit rUusque JoooMoe : 
Dum, fUuDDui siQe, thunt liquescere ilmtiM Hcro 
I'emuulerecupit: credal Jutous Apella, 
Noa ego.— Axt i. v. 97. 

A few Measapian inscriptions and 
numerous vases, terra cottas, and gold 
ornaments have been discovered on the 
spot The road leaves the shore'at 
Monopoli, and proceeds S. to 

1 FoMono (10,000 Inhab.), a 
thriving town, on leaving which we 
enter the Terra tVOiranto, 

\i OttvMif ar flourishing town of 
14,000 Inhab., picturesquely ntuated, 
with a well-preserved and beautiful ch. ; 
there is a fine view from it of the olive- 
clad coast 4 m. from it Carovigno is 
passed. Oaks occur scattered among the 
olive-grounds by the road sid& A flat 
plain extends hence to Brindisi. 

I & Vito, a small town and post 
station of 5200 Inhab. 

I I Brindisi (7500 Inhab.— /na in- 
different), the chief town of a dis- 
trict and the see of an Archbishop. 
Brmuiueium, the great naval station of 
the Roman empire, has now become a 
miserable place, subject to malaria ; its 
port is allowed to remain choked up 
with sand; its streets are filled with 
dilafttdated houses, and the whole city 
wears the aroect of want and misery. 
As the port ror the embarkation of the 
Roaum armies- for Greece and Asia, it 
was much patronised by the emperors ; 
and it is celebrated for the siege sus- 
tained in it by Pompey, who had taken 
refuge in its dtadel with the consuls 
and senators of Rome, against the vic- 
torious army of Cmar. Its double 
harbour is accurately and minutely de- 
scribed by Cssar {Bell, dv. i. 25); 
but it b to him that the first effectual 
attempts to destroy the harbour must be 
attributed. In the subsequent conven- 
tion held here to adjust the disputes 
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between ADtooy and AugnstiiB, Mecte- 
nas was accompanied by Horace: — 
Bnmdiuliim longK flidi cbarteque TtaNpia. 

Pacayins the painter and dramatiii 
poet, the nephew of Ennios, was a na- 
tive of Brundosiom, and Virgil died 
here on his return from Greece, Sept. 
S8, B.C. 19. Daring the Norman rule, 
Tancred assembled at Brindisi the 
flower of his chivalry, to witness the 
marriage of his fiivourite son Roger 
with Irene, the daughter of the Greek 
emperor. At that period it was the 
chief port ibr the embarkation of the 
Crusaaers, but when the expeditions to 
the Holy Land ceased, Brindisi rapidly 
sunk into insignificance as a naval port 
Still greater disasters were inflicted by 
the sack of the city by Iiouis, King of 
Hungary, in 1348, and again by Louis, 
Duke of Anjou, in the same centurv. 
In 1466, an earth<iaake overthrew the 
buildings, and buried the greater part 
of the inhabitants under the ruins. 
From this disaster it has never reco- 
Tered. Several of the Angevine and 
Aragonese princes endeavoured to re- 
store its prosperi^, but the loss of 
population and the mcreasing malaria of 
the district made it impossible to arrest 
the gradual j^rogress of its decline. 

The city is situated on a neck of 
land between two arms of the sea 
which form the inner harbour. The 
port is entered by a narrow channel, 
and is secure from every wind. The 
dykes, which bv narrowing the en- 
trandb laid the foundation ci the ruin 
of Brindisi as a port, were constructed 
by Caesar. The injury, however, 
which they have caused is by no means 
irreparable, and nothing but skilful en- 
gineering is necessary to restore the 
narbour to its ancient state of efficiency, 
and to remove the morasses which now 
fill the neif;hbourhood with malaria. The 
pinHa nobtlis abounds in the outer har- 
Ixmr, but the silk obtained from it is sent 
to Taranto to be manufactured. The 
oysters are still in repute as they were in 
the time of Pliny, who tells us thatthev 
were taken to the Lucrine to be fattened. 

Near the entrance gate of the dty 
is the Gothic portal of a ch. destroyed 
by earthquakes, which deserves exami- 



nation. It was curcular, with a parallel 
range of columns, in some respects like 
St Stefano Rotondo at Rome. The 
walls offer remains of frescoes. It pro- 
bably belonged to the Knights Templars. 
The cathedral, which has suffered 
much from the same cause, was the 
scene of the marriaffe and coronation 
of Frederick II. and his second wife 
Yohinda in 1225. Almost the only ob- 
ject of interest in Brindisi is its Castle, 
flanked by enormous round towers, 
founded by Frederick II., and com- 
pleted by Charles V. It forms a 
striking object from all parts of the 
city. The marble column near the ch., 
the counterpart of that in the public 
square of Lecce, is 50 ft high, and is 
remarkable for its capital, ornamented 
with tibe heads of sea divinities. The 
pedestal to which the Lecoe oolamn ori- 
ginally bdonged is still preserved here. 
These columns are erroneously supposed 
to have served for ancient fire b«[cons. 
About lA m. from Brindisi is the ch. of 
Santa Maria del Cagale, with a pecu- 
liar and very perfect front, and a portal 
under a capellone with a pointed arch. 

Brindisi nas a public library, founded 
by Monsignore de Leo, and bequeathed 
by him to his natiye place. 

The country around Brindisi, parti- 
cularly towards Lecoe, is covered with 
extensive thickets of lentiscus (the 
mastio-tree),. called by the inhabitants 
restinco, and used for fbel. 

The Austrian steamers touch at Brin- 
disi on their way to Corfu and Patras ; 
and, with the view of resuscitating the 
trade of the port, an enirepdt has been 
established, where foreign goods may 
be imported and stored, with the right 
of re-exporting them on the observance 
of certam formalities. 

From Brindisi a road 22 m. leads 
to Lecce (Rte. 146), passing at the 
8th m. 5. Pietro yemoiico (1800 In- 
hab.), and at the 16th m. Squinzanc 
(3500 Inhab.). Another road of 8 m. 
leads to Mesagne (7500 Inhab.), which 
local topoffraphers suppose to Btand on 
the site and nearly to preserve the name 
of ancient Mfstapia, a town in<ndent- 
ally mentioned by Pliny. In the 1 8th 
centy. the town was sacked by the 
troops of Manfred. 
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ROUTE 160. 

1£0CE TO O^LLXPOLI, 19} m. 

After leaving Lecoe, the road passes 
by the Cappaccini, and through Lequile 
(2000 luhab.) proceeds to 

12 m. GaUUone (6000 Iiihab.)» the 
birthplace^ in 1444, of Antonio de Far- 
rarilt, better known as GukUeus, phy- 
sician to Ferdinand II. of Aragon, the 
friend of Pontano, Sannazzaro, and 
Ermolao Barbaro, and the anthor of 
the work, J)e Siiu lapufia. Before 
reaching Galatooe, we leave Nardb 
3 m. on the rt, and S. Pietro in Gala- 
tina 6 m. on the 1. of the road. 

[Aardd(9000 Inhab.)i the ancient Ne- 
retum, a city of the Sallentini, is a well- 
bnilt and industrious town, surrounded 
by a weil-cultiTated country, abounding 
in oliTe-trees and in plantations of 
cotton and tobacco. It is the see of 
a bishopric in conjunction with Galli- 
poli. The cathedral, formerly a ch. 
belonging to the Benedictines, contains 
some paintings by Luca Giordano and 
S^Aimena, The episcopal palace contains 
a library, in which are some old MSS. 
illustrating the medieval history of the 
province. The small circular chapel 
near the nte of the town is an interest- 
ing building. Nard6 was formerlr 
famous for its schools, in which Greek 
was publicly -taught, and in which Ga- 
lateus, who mentions them, was brought 
up. In the middle ages the marshes 
between Nardd and the sea, by their 
phosphorescent phenomena, called mu- 
icUe, led even educated men to regai^ 
them as peopled with airy phantoms. 
Gabtina (10,000 Inhab.), one of the 



best built and most dvilized towns' in 
tlus remote part of Italy. The Ch. and 
Monastery of S. Catherine, which be- 
longed formerly to the Franciscans, 
were built in the 14th centy. by Rai- 
mondo Orsini del Balzo, prince of 
TarantOk on his return from the Holy 
Land. The church contuns man^ 
tombs of the Del Balzo family, and is 
completely covered with old frescoes, 
important in the history of painting in 
Southern Italy. The apse, which is 
polygonal, has lancet windows and bnt- 
treses of a later date.] 

9 m. Gallipoli (10,000 Inhab-), the 
Urbs Graia Callipolit of Mela, and the 
Ajixa of Pliny, founded by the Lacede- 
monian Leucippus, with the assistance 
of the Tarentines. It is beautifully situ- 
ated on an insulated rock in the sea, 
connected by a stone bridge of 12 arches 
with the mainland. It is the chief town 
of a district It has a good port, and is 
the principal depot of the oil of Uie pro- 
vince, which is collected here for ex- 
portation. The oil tanks are excavated 
in the limestone-rock. Nearly all the 
reddent merchants are agents for houses 
in Naples, Genoa, and Leghorn, who 
purchase the oil from the landed pro- 
prietors. An English Vice-Consul re- 
sides here. Near the brid^ there is a 
fountain decorated with antique bas-re- 
lieft. The castle was built by Charles 
I. of Anjou and restored by Ferdinand I. 

Near GaUipoli is the village of 
Picciotti, picturesquely situated on a 
hill. The date-palm ^ws Inxuriantly 
in the gardens of the villas in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

A via naturale leads Arom Gallipoli to 
S. Maria di Leuca (Rte. 148). 
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ROUTE 151. 

MAPLES TO MELFI AND VEN08A, WITH 
AN EXCUBSION TO MONTE VOLTURE. 

104 m. 

There are 3 routes from Naples to 
Melfi. 

I. The easiest way is to post, in a 
light carriage, as far as the Ponte di 
Bovino, 72 m., and from thence proceed 
across country to Melfi, 30 m. further 
(Rte. 148, p. 334). 

II. By post as far as Avellino, 28 m., 
whmce in a light carriage we may pro- 
ceed to S, Angela de* Lombardi (8000 
Inhab.), 25 m. The road passes through 
Atripalda (Rte. 147), S. Potito, Parolisi, 
and Montemarano (2000 lnhab.)f crosses 
the Galore by the bridge of Lomito, and 
lea^in^ on the rt Nutco (4000 Inhab. )i 
an episcopal city containing ancient 
remamsi passes the source of %e Ofanto 
and ascends to S, Angela dif Lombardi^ 
the chief town of a district and an 
episcopal see. 4 m. aflter crossing the 
dilore, at the 21st m. from ATellino, 
a path on the 1. leads direct to the Lake 
ofAnuanctHS, 5 m. off (Rte. 148), which 
can be visit^ by this route, proceeding 
for the evening to Groitaminarda. From 
S. Angelo there is a road over a high, 
cold, and bleak* tract of country, to 
Biaaccia (6000 Inhab.), 10 m., and its 
continuation in progress thence to 
Lacedogna (6000 Innab.), 5 m., the 
see of a bishop, sujpposed to occupy 
the site of AquiUmiti^ a city of the 
Hirpini, whose Oscan coins, several 
of which have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood, bear the inscription, Aku- 
dumnia. A descent brings us to the 
OiantOj and crossing it by the bridge of 
Sta, Venere, the ancient Pans At^/idi, 
after 7 m., we reach Melfi, 56 m. from 
Avellino and 84 from Naples. 

III. By Salerno, Eboli, and Valva. 
This routes as far as Eboli, 43 m. from 
Naples, is supplied with post-horses, 
and is described at p. 365. From 
Eboli to Melfi the road is excellent, 
but deficient in inns ; and as there are 
no post-horses, it is necessary to travel 
by vetturino. 

Leaving Eboli, the high road of Ca- 



labria is followed for I m., when the 
present route branches off to the 1. 
Near this a road of 2 m. turns off on 
the 1. to CamjHtgna (8500 Inhab.), thp 
chief town of a district. The road now 
becomes hilly, and continues so nearly 
all the way to Melfi. 

11 m. Oliveto (3000 Inhab.\ in a 
striking position above the rt. bank of 
the Scle. A fine baronial castle forms 
a conspicuous object from the river. 
The descent from Oliveto to the Sele is 
rapid. The river is crossed by a stone 
bridge nearly under the village of Paloy 
picturesi^uely situated on a precipitous 
rock which rises abruptly from tlie 1. 
bank. The road proceeds thence by a 
tedious ascent along the flank of the 
mountains to 

5 m. Valva HOOO Inhab.), prettily 
situated above tne river. On the crest 
of the hills above the road are the vil- 
lages of Cogliano and Coglianello, The 
valley of the Sele is left nearlv opposite 
Calabritto, and the road ascends through 
a rich country diversified by forest trees 
and vineyards, to 

7 m. Laoiana (2000 Inhab.— Inn, a 
country tavern), picturesquely placed 
among the hills which form the bound- 
ary of Frincipato Citra on this side. Its 
fine baronial castle, though falling to 
ruin, is still a striking object. 

Between Laviano and Muro we enter 
the province of*Basilicata. Its surface, 
though broken by frequent ravines, and 
occasionally clothed irith timber, has 
generally a bare and stony aspect ; and 
the difficulty of constructing roads over 
its lofty mountains has hitherto limited 
a knowledge of its interior to the pe- 
destrian. 

8 m. Muro (7000 Inhab.), an episco- 
pal see, in a deep ravine on the rt. of 
the road, amidst the most wild and 
dreary scenery, is supposed to stand 
near the site of Nmnistro, a town of 
Lucania, where a battle was fought be- 
tween Hannibal and Marcellus b.c. 210. 
The Castle ^Muro, built on a height 
overlooking the ravine, was the scene 
of two dark events in th^ history of 
Naples. After the death of the Emperor 
Frederick II., Henry, his youngest son 
by Isabella of England, was found dead 
in it, in 1254, having been poisoned, it is 
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supposed, hj Conrad hU brother, who 
died near Lavello a few months later of 
fever, or, according to others, of poison. 
In 1381 Charles 111. of Durazzo, having 
entered Naples and taken his consin, 
Qneen Joanna I., prisoner, sent her to 
^is castle, where on the 12th May, 
1382, she was snffcicated by two Hun- 
garian soldiers under a feather bed, a 
punishment advised by the king of 
Hungary in revenge for the murder of. 
his brotner Andrew. 

The road ascends considerably on 
leaving Muro, passing on the rt. the 
thriving town of Bella ^6000 Inhab.), 
and further on, npon the hills N. of the 
road, S. FeU (7300 Inhab.). At the 
point where the road to it branches off 
there is a small tavern near the watei^ 
shed between the two seas. The road 
now descends into a barren ravine, 
watered by a branch of the Fittme 
d^Atella rising under Monte Piemo, 
and fidling into the Ofanto below Rio- 
nero. Three branches of this stream 
are crossed, and a slight ascent leads to 

18 m. AteUa, a miserable place, half 
dilapidated by the earth<|uake of 1851. 
In 1496 it sustained a siege under the 
Duke de Montpensier against the army 
of Ferdimnd II. After many displays 
of yalour on both sides, the French were 
obliged to capitulate. During the con- 
tests the possession of the stream below 
Atella, on which the inhab. and the 
French garrison depended for their snp- 
pUes, became an object of frequent con- 
tention. 1 n 1 502, Gonsalvo de Cordova 
came to Atella, and the Duke de Ne- 
mours to Melfi, to settle the differences 
that had arisen out of the partition 
treaty of Granada. The attempts were 
nosuccessful, and the war broke out with 
an attack of the French upon Atripalda. 

4 m. S.E. of Atella, on an isolated 
hill, forming a conspicuous object from 
idl parts of the surrounding country, is 
the baronial mansion called Camel di 
Logo PesoU^ a favourite hunting-seat of 
Frederick II. It is well worth a yistt, 
as it is one of the few mansions of the 
ISth cent, which haye been kept up. 
It is occasionally yisited by Prince 
Doria Pamfili, to whom it belongs. 
Below the castle is the small lake of 
Pesoie, surrounded by eztensiye forests ; 



in it is the source of the river Bra- 
dano. 

Mount Vulture now beoomes a pro* 
minent object on the N. The road is 
carried along its E. slopes through the 
towns of Rionero, Barile, and Rapolla, 
to Melfi. 

3^ m. Rionero 02,000 Inhab.), a 
thriving town, which suffered severely 
from the earthquake of Aug. 14, 1851. 
Nearly one-third of it was thrown down 
and 64 inhab. buried under the ruins. 

1^ m. Barile ^4000 Inhab.), a colony 
of Albanians, who retain in part their 
dress and languaffe. The lower orders 
liye almost entirely in caverns. Barile 
stands on a high off-shoot of the Vul- 
ture, and commands an extensive prov 
pect over the plain of Pnglia as &r 
as Monte Gargano, beyond which the 
sea is yisible. It was nearly destroyed 
by the earthquake in 1851, whidh 
caused the death of 120 of its inhab. 
From Barile the road proceeds direct 
to Venosa. A branch-road turns <^ 
on the 1. to 

H m. BmoUa (3200 Inhab.), also 
ruined by the earthquake; 70 inhab. 
perished, and its ancient Norman ca- 
thedral, with the exception of the front 
door, was ntteriy destroyed. 

1 m. Melfi (9000 Inhab.^Inn, 
Loctuida del Sole, tolerable), the chief 
town of a district and the see of a 
bishop, jointly with Rapolla, is built 
on a spur of the Vulture on the N. 
side. From all points of yiew Melfi is 
a striking object, but more especially 
from the E. side, where it is backed by 
the fine ontliue of Vulture. The hill 
on which the city is built is of lava, 
exhibiting an imperfect columnar struc- 
ture, and characterised by the abun- 
dance of the blue mineral substance 
called Hauyne, The; streets are nar- 
row, but contain some good houses, the 
principal of which beu* an inscription 
with the name of the proprietor. 

The Castle oyerhangs a precipice at 
the upper end of the city, and, although 
much modernised, is still a fine speci- 
men of Norman architecture. It is the 
first public edifice constructed by the 
Normans after their settlement in Apu- 
lia. In 1043 the Norman chieft under 
William Bras de Fer, the eldest son of 
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Taoered de Haiiteyill«, whoni they had 
invested with the title of Count of 
Apulia, oonyeued a general assembly 
at Melfi to determine on the form of 

S^remment of thdr new possessions, 
elfi was theu declared tri be the capital 
of the confederation; and perioaical 
councils were appointed for tbe enact- 
ment of laws and the discussipn of 
public business. In 1059 Nicholas II. 
Tisited the city, and invested Robert 
Guiscard with the duchies of Puglia 
and Calabria; In 1089 Urban II. held 
here a seneral council of 113 bishops. 
Alexander II. and Paschal II. also held 
councils in the city ; and Frederick II. 
convened within its walls a parliament 
for the purpose of promulgating the 
laws drawn up by Pietro delle vi^e. 
His son Conrad made Melfi his capital, 
and held within the Castle a parliament 
of Barons. The large hall in which 
these assemblies were held has been 
converted into a theatre. A portion of 
the castle is still kept in repair for the 
accommodation of Prince Doria Pamfili 
and his family, to whom a great extent 
of the surrounding country belongs. 

The cathedral, which was remarkable 
for its richly-carved ceiling, and its 
lo^ Norman tower, erected in 1155, by 
William the Bad, was nearly destroyed 
bjr the earthquake which desolated the 
district on the 14di Aug. 1851, levelling 
to the ground the college, the military 
depdt, several churches, and 168 houses 
in Blelfi, includine the b'lshop's palace, 
a fine building. In this terrible catas- 
trophe more than 1000 persons perished ; 
the motion lasted about 60 seconds, as- 
suming first a perpendicular and after- 
wards an oscillating direction. The 
vineyards near Melfi produce a wine 
which has a great loeal reputation. 



EXCURSION TO HONTE VULTURB. 

Leaving Melfi by the Gate of the Foun- 
tuns, the road skirts the N. side of the 
mountain, and winds gradually round 
it towards the S., lea^ng the Ofanto on 



the rt. The scenery which it com- 
mands during the ascent is extremely 
beautiful. In the tufa of the mountain 
are several large caverns, which have 
served at various times as the haunts of 
banditti. On the S. side of the moun- 
tain an openinff, through which the 
small rivulets which rise in the interior 
find an outiet, afibrds a passage for the 
path leading to the central crater. 
After traversing the dense forest of 
Monticchio we ascend in a N. direction 
until we reach the site of the ancient 
crater, marked by a nearly unbroken 
circle of hills. These inner regions 
are clothed with magnificent forests of 
beech and oak, and abound in large 
patches of rich grazing-land. Beyond 
the central basin is the conical peak 
called // PUzuto di Melfi, 4S57 ft ( 1 328 
mdtres), forming the highest point of the 
mo;intain. Within the widest crater are 
two small lakes. On the borders of the 
upper one, the smallest, 121 ft. deep, 
are the Capuchin convent of & Micheie 
and the ruins of a ch. to S. Ilario. This 
scene, on approaching it from t^e dark 
recesses of the forest, is one of singular 
beauty. The forests of Mt. Vulture are 
inhabited by wild boar. 

Monte Vulture is interesting to the 
classical traveller on account of the 
influence asdgned to it in producing 
the defeat of the Roman army at Cann» 
30 m. off. It is said that the wind blew 
down from the mountain with so much 
violence, and raised such clouds of dust 
from the plain, tiiat the troops were 
overpowered by it. It is also interest- 
ing as the scene of an adventure of the 
infant Horace : — 

Me fabuloMB VoUure Id Appnlo 
AUiicis extra Umen Apnlle, 
Lodo fatigatnmqne somno, 
FVonde nova paeram palmnbes 
Texfire: minim qood foret omnibtu, 
Qulcunque ceLsc nidum AcheronUju, 
Saltnsque Bantinos, et annim 
Pingne tenent faumllta Ferentt: 
Ut tato ab atria oorpore viperis 
Donnirem et orsls ; nt premerer sacra 
Lanroqae collataque myrto. 
Non sine Dls aiiimo«iis infans. 

Hob. Od. in. rr. 9. 

The base of the group of Monte Vul- 
ture presents a diameter varying from 
20 to 30 m., rising out of the secondarv 
cretaceous madgno formation, which 
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surrounds it on all sides. Upon various 
parts of its surface no less than 12 cones 
hare been traced. There is no appear- 
ance of any extensive lava stream in any 
part of the mountains, and this, coupled 
with the beds of travertine which rest 
upon the volcanic formation in three dif- 
ferent places, on one of which Atella is 
built, proves the extreme antiquity of the 
volcano. At present the only evidences 
of volcanic action are the earthquakes 
which desolate the district from time 
to time, and the occasional emission of 
carbonic acid from the lake. The lava 
of Monte Vulture is so compact as to 
approach in appearance to basalt. 



From Melfi a road of 8 m. leads to 
Vemosa. (9000 Inhab.), the see of « 
bishop, placed among vineyards and 
olive groves, on a gentle hill, at whose 
foot flows the Fiumtura, a scanty rivulet, 
supposed to have been formerly called 
Daunus, and to be alluded to by Ho- 
race, pauper aqu€B DaunuSt Od. iii. 
30, 11. Few cities S. of Rome have 
given rise to so much antiquarian re- 
search and controversy as Venosa. 
The observations of Bishop LupoU and 
Cimalia occupy two 4to. vols., and 
succeeding topographers have entered 
most minutely into the origin and his- 

nof the city. 
emtaici^ situated on the frontier of 
Apulia and Lucania — 

* Laciiinis, an Appulas, anceps : 
Nam VeirasinuB arat flnem sub utrumqae 
coloniu. Hoe. Sat. ii. i. 34— 

was an important Roman colonv before 
the war with Pyrrhus, and received the 
thanks of the Senate for the protection 
it afforded to the Consul Varro after 
the battle of Cannae. Horace was bom 
here b.c. 65, during the consulate of 
Manilas Torquatus and Aurelius Cotta. 

O Data mecum Gonanle Manlio. 

Hob. Od. ui. xxi. 

In one of the streets of the city is 
a column surmounted bv a bust of the 
poet, dressed in a clencal habit, like 
that of Ovid at Sulmona, and evidently 
referable to the same period. 

The massive ruins of the Castle, close 



to the principal gateway of the city, 
give a very pictures()ue character to the 
quarter in which it is situated. It 
was erected in the 15th cent, by Pirro 
del Balzo, Prince of Altamura and 
Venosa, but never completed. His 
name and armorial bearings are on 
a marble slab above one of the bridges 
over the moat. A wipding stair leads 
to the dungeons under ground, the walls 
of which are still covered with inscrip- 
tions by prisoners in the 16th cent. 
The present hospitable proprietor, Si- 
gnor RapoUa, keeps it in tolerable pre- 
servation. 

The most interesting building in 
Venosa is the Abltey of the Holy Tri- 
nittf, founded by Robert Guiscard, and 
consecrated in 1058 by Nicholas II. 
Previous to this period a church existed 
on the spot, which had been erected in 
942 on the site of a Temple of Hymen, 
by Gisulfo, Prince of Salerno. 

The aiyoiuinp^ ch. of La Trinith is a 
low building with pointed arches, the 
door of which is guarded by two stone 
lions; a small vestibule contains a 
single column, which* according to the 
local popular superstition, has the power 
of binding as friends for life those who 
hand in hand go round it. The in- 
terior of the ch., spoiled by neglect 
and restorations, contains the Tombs 
OF Robert Guiscard and of his first 
wife, Abebarda, the mother of Bo- 
hemond, divorced from Guiscard on 
the ground of consanguinity. The 
former, a plain marble sarcophagus in a 
niche in the wall, contains toe bones of 
Guiscard and of his brothers, William 
Bras-de-fer, Drogo, who was murdered 
there on the feast of St Lawrence in 
1051, and Humphrey, who succeeded 
him. On the opposite side a similar 
sarcophagus contains the body of Abe- 
rarda, with the same inscription as that 
observed on the tomb of JBohemond at 
Cauosa, p. 340. On a pillar in the 
1. aisle there is an early fresco of Ni- 
cholas II., with the inscription. Papa 
Nicholavs hoc eacntm templvm conse- 
cravit ML VII L 

Near the ch. the Benedictines com- 
menced building in. the 13th cent a 
much larger one, which remained un- 
finished when the Abbey was given to 
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the military Knights of St John by 
Boniface VIII. The building is of 
large sqoarel blocks, taken from the 
ancient amphitheatre, and contains 
many ancient columns; but it is now 
turned into a vineyard and overgrown 
with vegetation. 

In 851 Venosa was taken and nearly 
ruined by the Sanicens, who held it 
till 8U6, when they were expelled from 
it by the Emperor Louis II. lu 1133 
Roger took and destroyed it, and ac- 
cording to the contemporary chro- 
nicler, — viros quoque et muliereSt par- 
vvlotaue vario mortis genere necavit^ 
quosaam vero tor um comburi fecit. The 
city suffered greatly from the eartlt- 
quake of 1851 ; many houses and most 
of the public building were ruined. 

A good deal of interest has lately 
been created by the casual discovery at 
Venosa, in Sept. 1853, of some Jewish 
catacombs. The entrance to them is 
{ m. from the town on the road that 
descends to the Flumara. They are 
excavated in the soft limestone at a 
little depth under the Piano delta Mad- 
dalena, and have several corridors, the 
largest of which, the central one, is 
nearly 7 ft high, and as many fL broad; 
it has cells of various sizes, 9 on the 1. 
and 10 on the rt side ; and as far as it 
has been cleared, it is already nearly 
400 ft. long. In the walls of these 
cells^ as well as in those and the pave- 
ment of the corridors, there are numer- 
ous loculi or niches of different sizes, 
and so close to each otiier as scarcely to 
leave any space between them. The 
niches are covered with 3 or 4 large 
flat bricks, joined and cased with ce- 
ment, upon which, in some of the niches, 
are either roughly painted or scratched 
some inscriptions in Hebrew, LAtin, or 
Greek. 24 of the inscriptions as yet 
found are in Hebrew; they have the 
seven-branched candlestick and a pigeon 
with an olive-branch to show that the 
buried were Jews, whilst 4 Hebrew 
inscriptions in the (Cathedral at Venosa 
have the cross to indicate that the dead 
had become Christians. The Latin and 
Greek inscriptions are misspelt, but the 
Hebrew ones are more correct; they 
generally consist of a prayer for the 
repose and blessing of the dead. 

\S. Italy.] 



The arrangement of these catacombs 
proves that they were excavated for a 
necropolis. The Neapolitan antiquaries 
differ with regard to their dat£ ; some 
extend their use from the 4th to the 
9th cent., whilst othera limit it only 
to the 7th and 8th cent. At La- 
vcllo there were also found some He- 
brew inscriptions in the last cent, and 
other Hebrew catacombs were disco- 
vered in 1834 at Oria (R(e. U8). The 
existence of numerous Jews in Apulia 
and Calabria in tlic 4th cent is proved 
by many cc»ntemporary records, and 
especially by a law of the Emperor Ho- 
norius of the year 398 : VacxUare per 
Apuliam et CaUibriam plurimoa ordtnes 
cwitatnm comperimits, quia Judaicee su- 
perstitionis sunt. — Cod. Theod. xii. 1, 
158. 

In the neighbourhood of Venosa are 
several places interesting to the tra- 
veller ftx>m their mention by Horace. 
In the ode on the Mons Vultur, already 
quoted, the poet alludes to Acherontia^ 
Bantia, and Ferentum. The first is 
Acerema, built like a nest, as described 
by Horace, celsa nidttm Acherontia, on 
a steep hill, 12 m. S. of Venosa. Be- 
tween these towns is Forema, near the 
site of Ferentum, which, from Horace's 
designation, arvum pingue humilis Fe- 
rentt, is supposed to have stood in the 
plain 2 m. nearer Venosa. The name 
of Bantia is preserved by the Abadia 
de* Banzi^ near Gentano, S. of the 
Bosco delV Abadia, the Saltus Bantini 
of the poet. Bantia was a Munictpium ' 
nuder the Empire, as we learn from the 
Tabula Bantina, a bronze tablet dis- 
covered in 1790 near Oppido, and con- 
taining a Plebis-scitum, written both 
in Latin and Oscan. — Palazzo, 7 m. E. 
of Venosa on. the rt of tlie road to 
Spinazzola, is the site which the Abbd 
Chnupy assigns to the Fountain of Ban- 
dusia, on the strength of ecclesiastical 
records wliich prove that a copious 
spring near Palazzo, now called Fon- 
tana Grande, was known in the 12th 
cent as the Pons Bandasiims, and that 
there was a ch. to S. Gervasius and S. 
Protasius, in Bandusino fonte apud Ve- 
Musiam, Yet the Roman antiquaries, 
apparently upon grounds equally strong, 
identify it with two springs, now called 
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'Fonte Bella, in the vall^ of Licema, 
near the site of the Sabine Fann 
of the poet on the E. side, and Monte 
Gennaro above TiToli : 

O Fons DoDdusbp, tptendkUor ▼ilro, 
Dulci digDC mero, non sine floribos, 
Cras donaberis ncdo, 
Cat front targkia oornibos 
Primls, et Venerein et pnelU destlnat 
Fnutra. Hor. Od. in. xnr. 

The wooded hills between Veuosa and 
the site of Baatia, where several tribn- 
taries of the Braduno rise, were the 
scene of the death of Marcellus, the 
conqueror of Syracuse, and the first 
Roman general who checked the vic- 
torious progress of Hannibal in Italy. 
He separated himself from his camp on 
this spot, and fell into an ambuscade, 
B.C. 208. 

C m. N. of Venosa is Laoetlo (3000 
Inhab.), near the Ofanto, where Conrad 
died in 1254, at the age of 26. 



ROUTE 162. 

NAPLES TO FOTEKZA. 

Posts. 
Naples to Aulctta - - - 9^ 
Auietta to Potenza - - - 8 

J^ 

The first part of this route, as far as 
AuUtta, is described at p. 8C4 (Rte. 
155). 

It branches off on the I. from the 
high road to Calabria at the 62nd ih., 
before reaching Auietta, and crosses 
the Landro, a small tributary of the 
Sele. The country between Au- 
lctta and Vietri is extremely pictu- 
resque, passing through a succession of 
wide Talleys and narrow ^rges, with 
villages and castles on high pointed 
peaks. 



9 m. Vietri (3500 Inhab.), supposed 
to mark the site of the Campi Vetereg, 
where Tiberius Gracchus was treache- 
rously assassinated by the Lucanians. 
From Vietri the road reaches the Marmot 
which is crossed over a large bridge, 
from which a road of 2 m. leads to 
Picemo on the 1. (4800 Inhab.), almost 
levelled to the ground by the late earth- 
quake. From the bank of the river the 
road, by a lon^ ascent, crosses the ridge 
of Monte Fot, whence, by a genUc 
descent, it brings us to 

3 m. PoTEKZA 02,000 Inhab.— Inn: 
La Potta, very indifferent), the capital 
of Basilicata, and the see of a bishop, 
situated on the crest of a hill surrounded 
by the great chain of the Apennines. 
The Basento, which has its rise in the 
mountains near Vi^nola, 4 m. distant, 
flows beneath the citv. Potenza, in the 
middle ages, was a place of considerable 
importance ; it was destroyed by Frede- 
rick II., and by Charles of Ai^ou in 
revenge for its allegiance to Conradin. 
The andent Potentia was in a plain 
below the modern town, at a place called 
MurcUeu, where coins and inscriptions 
have been discovered. Potenza suffered 
very severely from the earthquake of 
Dec. 16, 1857. 

From Potenza there is a road to Melfi 
through Avigliano (13,000 Inhab.), to 
which the seat of the government of the ' 
province has been removed since the 
semiruin of Potenza by the last earth- 
quake, 1 1 m., and Atetla, where it falls 
into Rte. 151. 

Another road of 20 m. leads through 
PietragaUa to Aeerenza (4000 Inhab.), 
an archicpiscopal see joindy with Ma- 
tera, placed on a loOy hill. It occupies 
the site and retains the name of Ache- 
rontia, alluded to by Horace in a pas- 
sage already quoted. It was occupied 
by Totila, and made a stronghold or the 
Goths in the wars against Sie Greeks. 
From Aeerenza a via natmrale of 15 m. 
leads to Spinazzola, and a fair road of 
12 m. through Forenza (5000 Inhnb.) 
to Venota (p. 3C0). The post distances 
from Potenza are 5| to Matera and 3 
to Melfi. 

[Before reaching Potenza from Vietri 
a bridle-path branches off on the right, 
through Tito, Pietrqfeaa, Brienza, to 
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Marsico Nuoco, a district which suffered 
greatly from the last earthquake of Dec. 
1857. From Marsico Nuoyo a via 
naiuraU vili bring the traveller to 
VxggianOf Tramutola^, ; SapoRora, aud 
MotUtmutro, which appear to have been 
the centre of tliat frightful calamity, 
Saponara and Moutemurro in particular, 
which were totally destroydl. From 
Tramutola a bridle-patlj over the Piano 
di Afuorno, where there is a small lake, 
leads into the valley of the Calore, and 
to Monteaano; north of which is Padula, 
which was nearly levelled to the ground 
by the same earthquake. See p. d(>7.] 



ROUTE 153. 

POTENSA TO BABI. 

. A new line of road, nearly com- 
pleted, leads from Pittrogaih and Op- 
pido to Montepeloso, and a mule-path 
through Vaglio to Tolve, whence, cross- 
ing the Monte Pazzano^ it follows the 
course of the Bradano till it turns east- 
ward to 

25 m. Montepdoso (5000 Inbab.), 
placed on a high hill and surrounded 
with walls. It offered a strong res istance 
to Roger in 1 133, by whom it was burnt 
and most of the inhabitants massacred. 
The path crosses the Vasentello and 
proceeds to 

8 m. Gravina (12,000 Inhnb.)) an 
episcopal city of the province of Bari, 
occupying the site of ancient PUra^ one 
of the stations on the Tarentine branch 
of the Via Appia, It is situated on the 
lower slopes or a hill in the great valley 
which here extends from the Apennines 
to the chain of low naked hills called 
the Murgie, The country around the 
city is reputed for its pasturage and for 
its breed of horses. The city is sur- 



rounded with walls and towel's, and is 
a dirt^ place, although there are many 
fountains. The lower classes live in 
caverns excavated in the tufa rock. 
Its ancient castle was one of the strong- 
holds of the Orsini family, dukes of 
Gravina, during the middle ages. The 
fair of Gravina, which takes nlace on 
the 20th of April, is one of Ine most 
famous in the kingdom. The immense 
basin of tufa in which Gravina is situ- 
ated is highly charged with nitre, M-hicIi 
is collected and purified in the town. 
Between Gravina and Altamura arc 
some remains of the Via Appia, A 
via naturaU of 12 m. leads from Gra- 
vina to Matera. 

From Gravina to Bari the road is 
good, but there arc no post horses. 

6 m. A LTAMUBA (15,000 luhab.), the 
chief town of a district, is situated on a 
hill overlooking the great pastoral plains 
locally known under the names of Mat- 
tine and Lame, It was rebuilt by Fre- 
derick II., who erected its fine cathe- 
dral in 1232, and the walls bv which it 
was formerly surrounded, and on whidi 
Pipino, Conte di Minervino, was hung 
in the 14th centy. Giovanni Antonio 
Orsini, last Prince of Taranto, son of 
Raimondello Orsini by Mary d'En- 
fihien, who became the third wife of 
King Ladislans, died in the Castle of 
Altamura, Nor. 15, 1463, with suspi- 
cion of having been strangled by his 
own servants, at the suggestion of hb 
nephew and heir Ferdinand I. of Ara- 
gon. Altamura is the birthplace of 
MercaHante, the celebrated composer. In 
the neighbourhood of the city are some 
Roman ruins, which probably mark the 
site of Sub Lupatia^ one of the stations 
of the Appian Way. 

The road now skirts the base of the 
Margie di Gravina e d* Altamura, and 
proceeds through Toritto to 

14 m. Gntmo (4000 Inhab-.), occu- 
pying the site and retaining the name 
of Grumum^ a city of the Peucetian?, of 
which remains have been found. 

3 m. Bitetto (5000 Inhab.), at the W. 
extremity of the plain of Ban, sur- 
rounded by plantations of almond-trees 
and olives. 

7 Bari, Rte. 148. 

R 2 
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episcopal city, which appeurs to mark 
the site of Canales, mentioned in the 
Antonine Itinerary as a station on the 
Tarentine branch of the Via Appia, 
In its neighbourhood are remuns of 
several Greek towns, among which have 
been discoyered many tombs containing 
▼ases and rhytons of most beautiful 
workmanship and form. From Castel- 
laneta the road pi-oceeds to 

C m. Palatfiaao, whence a branch road 
brings us to 

2 m. Massafroj where we fall into the 
high road to 

9 m. Taranto (Rte. 148). 



ROUTE 154. 

POTEMZA TO TARANTO. 

A new road is in progress from Po- 
tenza to Palagiano, but as yet it is only 
partly opened. On leaving Potenza the 
road is carried across mountaius to 

24 m. Tricarico (6000 Inhab.\ the 
see of a bishop, situated on a hill be- 
tween the Basento and the Bradano. 
From Tricarico the road passes through 
the towns of Grottole (12 m.), Miq- 
lionico (6), beyond which it crosses the 
Bradano river at Ponte S. Ginliano, as- 
cending gradually to 
- 6^ posts or 37 m. Maiera (13,900 
luhab.), the chief town of a district, and 
an archiepiscopal see in conjunction 
with Acerenza. It is situated in the 
deep valley of one of the affluents to 
the Bradano, and is surrounded b}r a 
rich pastoral country. The Corinthian 
granite pillars of the cathedral are 
supposed to have been brought fi-om 
Metapontnm. Its Latin name, Mateola, 
and the tower near the town walls, 
known as the Tcrre Metella, have been 
regarded as indications of the founda- 
tion of the town by CttcUiu9 3£eteUu$ 
after the termination of the Social War. 
Matera maintains a considerable com- 
merce with the nitre with which its strata 
abound. Tbe valley in which the city 
is placed is 300 ft. in depth, and its 
sides are full of caverns which form 
the ' habitaitions of the lower classes. 
Many of them bear evidence of great 
antiquity. The ch. of Sta. Maria 
Hdria is cut in an insulated rock 
Vhich rises in the midst of this valley. 
Matera, although so important, is a dirty 
town, and its lower classes are said to 
be the least civilised of the whole pro- 
vince of Basilicata. From Matera a 
via naturale over the plain, leaving' on 
the rt. Genoaa C4000 Inhab.), the an- 
cient Genusium, leads to 

20 m. Castellaneta (5000 Inhab.), an 



ROUTE 166. 

NAPLSB TO BSGGIO. 

[The first stage is a post royal, and is 
therefore charged ^ extra.] 

Fbsu. 
Naples to Torre delV Annunziata - 1^ 
Torre dell* Annunziata to Nocera - iX 
Nooera to Salerno - - - i| 
[An extra horse allowed for every 

Saterno to Eboli - - - - 2 ' 
Eboli to Duchessa - - - 1} 
[An extra horse for every pair 

both ways.] 
Duchessa to A uletta - - - i^ 
[An extra horse for every pair from 

Auletta to Duchessa.] 
Auletta to Sala ... 
[An extra horse for every pair.] 
Sala to CasalnuoivO' 
Casalnuovo to Lagonegro 
fAn extra horse for every pur.] 
Lagonegro to Lauria - 
Lauria to Castelluccio - 
(}astelluccio to Rotouda 
[An extra horse as far as the Piano 

del GaldoJ 
Rotonda to Qimpotenese - - 1 
Campotenese to (^astrovillari - I 
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Potts. 
Castrovillaii to Cammarata - - 1 
[An extra horse as fiir as La Diru- 

pata.] 
Cammarata to Tarsia - - - I 
Tarsia to Ritorto - - - - U 
lUtorto to Cosensa - - - U 
Cosenza to Rogliano - - - l} 
Ilogliano to Carpenzano - - 1 
Carpenzano to Coraci - - - l 
Coraci to Arena Bianca - - If 
Arena Bianca to Tiriolo - - l]- 
Tiiiolo to Casino Chiriaco • - li 
Casino Cbiriaco to Torre Masdea - l| 
Torre Masdea to Monteleone - 1 J 
Monteleone to Mileto - - - 1 
Mileto to Bosamo - - - 1 
Bosamo to Palmi - - - - If 
Palmi (o Bagnara - - - 1 J 
Bagnara to Villa S. Giovanni - ij 
[An extra horse as far as the Piano 

della Corona.] 
Villa S. Giovanni to Reggio - - 1 

4U 

Inns on ike road. — ^It is almost impos- 
sible, in the lines of road which are 
seldom visited by travellers, to describe 
the inns with any certainty that they 
will be found, from year to year, con- 
ducted by the same proprietors or even 
under the .same names : those in the 
principal towns are all which we can 
venture to give. 

Before leaving Naples it is necessary 
to have passports signed at the pre- 
fecture of police, and if travelling post, 
to have the regular order for post- 
horses. If the traveller intend to em- 
bark at Reggio for Sicily, the visa of 
the British or American minister will be 
required previous to that of the police. 

No post-road in Italy is so little fre- 
quented or abounds in such magnificent 
scenery as this high road into Calabria, 
yet few travellers, go further S. than 
Fsestum. The absence, of good inns 
has hitherto been a sufficient cause, 
to say nothing of the slowness of vet- 
turino travelling. In former ^ears a 
still more serious difficulty existed, in 
the lawless state of all the southern pro- 
vinces and the consequent frequency of 
brigands. At present, however, it very 



rarely happens that such difficulties 
occur. The high post-road is well 
guarded, and the traveller who can sub- 
mit to the customs of the country, and 
has learned to put up with Italian inns 
such as they are found elsewhere out of 
the beaten track, will find that a journey 
into Calabria compensates for any in- 
conveniences he may incur. The three 
provinces are rich in natural beauty. 
The mountains are clothed with forests, 
while the fertile valleys, the broken 
coasts, and the sites rich in classiciJ 
associations, afford a combination of 
beautiful and interesting scenes not sur- 
passed in any part of Europe. 

The malle-poste (veltura corriera) 
leaves Naples for Reggio every Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday at mid- 
night, performing the journey in 80 
hours. The fare for each place is 19 
ducats 20 grani. Tlic vetturini take 
10 da}'s to perform the journey, and 
charge from 18 to 24 ducats for a place 
in the interior of the carriage. They 
usually follow a road in some parts 
different from that travelled by the 
courier; we have therefore, in the follow- 
ing route, in which the posts are given 
according to the latest government regu- 
lations, endeavoured to describe the 
country so as to include all possible 
changes. 

The first three stages to Salerno have 
already been described in the excur- 
sions from Naples, and will generally be 
travelled by railway, at least as far as 
Cava. 

1 i Torre dell* Annunziata. 

1^ Nocera. 

\i Salerno (p. 265). 

On leaving &demo the road, after 
skirting the shore for 3 m., proceeds 
along the plaiu at the foot of the hills 
on which the picturesque villages of 
Giffoni, MontecorvinOj and others are 
scattered. Crossing several streams, we 
pass through Vicenxa^ a ^np of houses 
occupying the site of Ptcetttia, the an- 
cient capital of the Pxctntxni^ before we 
reach Battipaglia, a village on the 
Tttsciano, 10 m. from Salerno, where 
the road to Psstum branches off on 
the rt. On the hills N. of Battipaglia 
is Olecano (3000 luhab.), one of the 
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most picturesque villager ou this side of 
the Apennines. 

16 m. EboH (7200 InhaK—Inn, Lo- 
canda Ncbile, fuir), pleasantly situated 
at a considerable elevation above the 
level of tlie plains. The climate is said 
to be uniformly mild, but during the 
summer the town becomes unheuthy, 
in consequence of the malaria which 
ascends from the subjacent plain of 
the Sele. The town commands a fine 
View of the sea, the magnificent forest 
of Persauo, the towns on the slopes of 
Monte Albnmo, and the valley of the 
Silarus. It is the birthplace of Pietro di 
Eboli, the metrical historian of Tancred. 

3^ m. from Eboli the Sele is crossed. 
The road leaves on the rt. Postiglione 
(3000 Inhab.), situated on the N. side 
of Monte Albumo, and commands dnring 
the ascent a fine view of the plains of 
Paistum and the sea. 

1} Dttchesta, a post station. Lo 
Soorzo, a short distance beyond it, on 
the summit of the mountain, is one of 
the resting-places of the vettnrini on 
tbe second day's journey from Naples. 
It has a tolerable inn. The villages 
of Ceutdluccioj Galdo^ and Sidgnano 
are seen among the heights of Al- 
bumo. This mountain, the Albttmtu 
of Virgil, which forms the most striking 
object in the landscape from Psestnm, 
separates the opeu plain between Lo 
Scorzo and Auletta from the sea : it is 
often called the Monte di Postiglione or 
di Sicignano, from the nearest villages. 
The scenery of its dark forests and deep 
ravines is magnificent. Its lower slopes 
are clothed with extensive woods of oak 
and beech, interspersed with ilex. 

Est luoos Silari eircj^ iliclbuaque Tfarentem 
Plurimns Albumam vuUtant. cui nomen asllo 
Bonunnm est, oestron Omil vcrtftre vocaotes ; 
Asper, aceit* sonana ; qoo toU exterriu sylvit 
Diffogiunt armctiU, furit mogiUbus reUier 
CoDCtusns, tylvscque, et sicci rfpa Tanagrf . 

Georg, in. lie. 

The road descends into the romantic 
valley of the Tanagro, called also Negro^ 
the ancient Tanager, which rushes along 
its rocky bed, forming small cataracts 
in its course. The river is crossed be- 
fore reaching 

1( Auletta <3000 Inhab.), situated 
on an elevation above the Negro, amidst 



a grove of olive-trees and vineyards. 
It was formerly strongly fortified, and 
withstood a siege by Charles V. from 
the 4th to the 24thof July, 1535. Here 
the road to Potcnza branches off on the 
1., Rtc. 152. Here the traveller may 
witness the first distressing effects of 
the late earthquake, the ch. and most of 
the houses in the place being in ruins. 

A short distance beyond Auletta is 
Pertosa^ one of the restmg-places of the 
vetturini from Naples on the second day, 
also half ruined by the late earthquake. 
Below this place is a large cavern dedi- 
cated to San Michele, from which the 
Negro rushes into the ravine, after a 
subterranean course of 2 m. from Pplla, 
Beyond Pettosa we cross a fine bridge 
of 7 arches, called Ponte di Campes- 
triao, spanning a ravine of immense 
depth, tnrough which flows one of Uie 
branches of the Negro ; it then ascends 
the mountain by well-constructed zig- 
za£^ A few na. beyond the summit, from 
wmcli there is a fine view of tbe sub- 
jacent valley to the S., the road de- 
scends into the Vol di Diano, leaving 
on the rt, beautifullv situated at the 
entrance of the valley, PoUa, with 
7000 Inhab., now in ruins from the 
effects of the last earthquake. At the 
base of the hill on which the town is 
built, the Galore, which here assumes 
the character of a considerable river, 
suddenly disappears, and pursues its sub- 
terranean course as far as Pertosa. This 
fact is recorded by Pliny, who describes 
the stream as bein^^ ta eampo Atinaii, 
from a small town m the valley. 

The Val di Diano is locally cele- 
brated for its beauty and fertility. It 
is 20 m. long and 4 broad. The Negro, 
here called the Colore, flows through 
it, and tends, with the number of arti- 
ficial pools formed b^ the natives for 
the purpose of steeping their flax, to 
produce the malaria with which many 
parts of the valley are afflicted. On 
the hills on either side are numerous 
villages. The road continues to de- 
scend the valley, leaving upon an emi- 
nence on the 1. Atena, the ancient Atiua, 
a city of Lucania : there are still exten- 
sive remains of its walls and towers, 
and of an amphitheatre. The earth- 
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quake has Dearly levelled tliis tovn to 
tlie ground, as well as the Tillages Polla, 
S. Pietro, and S. Arsenio, on the oppo- 
site side of the valley. 

1| Sola (7700 Inhab.)> supposed to 
stand near the site of MarcilianeL, a sta- 
tion on the Via Popillia in Lucania. 
It is beantifollv situated on one of the 
mountains on the I. side of the valley, 
but subject to malaria. Nearly opposite, 
occupying the isolated hill above the 
W. bank of the river, which is crossed 
by a Roman bridge, called Ponte di 
SUla, is Diano (7000 Inhab.), the Te- 
gianum of the Lucani, which gives name 
to tlie valley. In 1497 Diano with- 
stood a siege under Antonio Sanseve- 
rino, Prince of Salerno, against Frede- 
rick of Aragon, who could only take it 
by granting favourable terms. Three 
m. further the road leaves on the 1. Pa- 
dula (10,000 Inhab.)i the ancient Congi- 
linum, the site of which is supposed to 
be marked by some ruins on the hill 
above the town. Below it are the 
ruins of the once fiimons monastery of 
the order of St. Bruno, called La Cer- 
tosa di & Lorenzo, ruined by the French 
during their oocuj;»tion of Calabria, but 
almost now unmbabitable from the 
effects of the late earthquake. It is a fine 
and extensive building, but so despoiled 
of its ornaments that little remains to 
attract the attention of the traveller. 
From Padula a path of 12 m., skirting 
the Monte & Etia, proceeds through 
the valley of the Agri to Monlemurro 
and Saponara (5000 Inhab.), situated on 
a hill, below whicli, on the rt bank of 
the river, the remains of an amphi- 
theatre and some fragments of reticu- 
lated masonry mark the site of Gru- 
tnentum, one of the chief towns of 
Lucania. Numerous coins, statues, 
bronzes, and inscriptions have been 
found. Montetano and the adjacent 
Capuchin convent are passed halfway 
between Padula and the post station of 
Casalnuovo, at the extremity of the 
valley, which contracts considerably at 
this end. 

[It was along the district through 
which we have passed, between La Ihi- 
chessa and Lagonegro, and especially 
along the range of nills bordering the 



Val di Diano on the E., and separating 
it from the plains of the Basilicata, that 
the effects of the severe earthquake of 
Dec. 16, 1857, were most severely felt; 
the limits as regards its greatest violence, 
for it was felt as far as Terracina to the 
N.W., extended in a meridional direc- 
tion from Melfi on the N. to Lago- 
negro on the &, the principal places 
that suffered being Potenza,Polla,Diauo, 
Sala, and Padula in the Val di Diano, 
and Tito, Marsico Nuovo, Saponai'a, and 
Moutemurroon the opposite side of the 
same ridge, the two latter places, with 
Padula and PoUa, being all but com- 
pletely ruined. The cluiin of hills that 
extends from N. to S. between A vigliauo 
and Lagonegro, is composed of compact 
limestone, probably of the Neocomian 
or cretaceous period, covered on its de- 
clivities Inr beds of tertiary marine 
marl, sanas, and conglomerates, the 
latter forming many of the picturesque 
insulated peaks, on whicli are perched 
the towns high above the valley, to 
protect them from the effects of war 
and malaria. In some instances, whole 
villages, like Pertosa, . Padula, Monte- 
murro, and Saponara, placed on these 
beds of conglomerate, have .been over- 
turned like a pack of cards on a table, 
and the ruins deposited in the ravines 
beneath. The number of persons killed 
during this awful catastrophe is said 
by the government officials to be about 
10,000, but we have reason to suppose it 
to be much larger, and the amount of 
distress incurred considerably greater 
than acknowledged by the Neapolitan 
officials.] 
The road ascends gradnallv to 
1( Casalnuooo, a miserable village 
of 2000 Inhab., situated on an enunence. 
Several small streams, the tributaries of 
the Negro, are crossed. The road as- 
cends for 6 m. in a serpentine course 
between the mountains, and crosses the 
Trecchina before it reaches 

1} Lagonegro (5300 Inhab. — Lin 
indifferent, the resting-place of the vet- 
turini on the third day), the duef town 
of a district situated m a wild position 
at the extremity of a narrow glen, over- 
hung by the loftv heights of Monte 
CocuzzOf Monte del Papa, and Monte 
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Striiio: i One of the first battles between 
the Neapolitans and the French army 
of Joseph Buonaparte, after the invasion 
of Naples in' 1806, was fought at Lago- 
negro, when Gen. Regnier defeated a 
detachment of Neapolitans commanded 
by Col. Sclarfa. Lagonegro and other 
towns on this route occupied by the 
French were the scenes of the most ter- 
rible executions. Colletta the historian 
affirms that he himself saw a person 
impaled by order of a French; colonel 
who had been in tlie Levant. From 
Lagonegro the road crosses two branches 
of 3ie Kio delle Noce by bridges thrown 
across the deep and narrow ravines in 
which they flow, and proceeds thence 
through a bleak and gloomy defile, 
leaving on the rt. Riveilo and its de- 
pendent hamlets, occupying the crests 
of hills overlooking the valleys of the 
Trecchina. Here a path from Sapri 
crosses. On the I., to the E., is the 
gloomy valley of Monte Sirino, where 
the river Sinno, the Siris of the Greeks, 
takes its rise, and flows thcnoe into the 
gulfofTaranto. 

The road passes on the 1. the small 
pool called Logo di Serine^ the ancient 
Zacus N^OTt half way between Lago- 
negro and 

1( Lamia (9300 Inhab.), situated 
on the side of a steep and lofty moun- 
tain, and- opposite to the imposing mass 
of Monte Sirino. It is separated into 
two divisions called the upper and lower 
towns, with a cascade dashing from the 
rock on which the upper town is built. 
It is surrounded bv vineyards, which 
produce a harsh ana acid wine. There 
IS no inn, but there is a tolerable osteria 
about 2 m. further on the high road. 

1 Castdluecio (6000 Inhab.), di- 
vided into the uppMer and lower towns. 
The lower town, in the plain, is the 
largest, and contains the posthouse. 
The upper town, on a rocky eminence, 
18 very cold. Casfeliuccio is built above 
one of the branches of the Lao, the 
LaUs of the Greeks, between the S. 
flanks of Monte Sahino and the range 
of mountains called the Costiera d*Jgro- 
monte. The woods around it abound 
with ffame. On the slope of the hill 
on which the. upper town is built. 



Sciarfa defeated the republican army 
in 1799. S. of Castelluccio is Laino^ 
picturesquely placed on the hills bound- 
ing the Lao, by which it is divided into 
two portions; the one called Laino 
Borgo, the other Laino Casleilo. 

1 Jlotonda, a small and dirty 
village of 4500 Inhab., prettily built 
round a conical hill in tne centre of 
that rich tract of the frontier of Basili- 
cata which lies between the two branches 
of the 1^0. It is usually the resting- 
place of the vetturini on the 4th day. 

Here wc enter the province of Cala- 
bria Citra. A tedious ascent leads to 
the long and narrow strip of table- 
land stretching from N. to S. called 
Campotenetet one of the bleakest moun- 
tain plains in the kingdom. In winter 
it is covered with snow, and at all times 
it wears a desolate and chilly aspect. 
In 1806 Campotenese was occupied by 
the entrenched camn of General Damas, 
commanding the Neapolitan army and 
volunteers, amounting to 14,000 men. 
General Regnier advanced with the 
French army, drove the royal forces 
from Campestrino and Lagonegro in 
his passage, and ascending Sie heights 
above Omipotenese, descended without 
opposition mto the plain. The Neapo- 
litans fled at the first fire, abandoning 
their entrenchments with their artillery 
and baggage. 

I Campotenese, a post station. At 
the extremity of the plain, a winding 
descent leads down the defile, called the 
Dintpata di Moranoj and through the 
narrow valley at the base of Mmte 
Pollino, 6875 ft hi^fa, to Morano (9000 
Inhab.), the Lucaniau Muranumt l>uiu* 
tifally situatird in a well-wooded dell 
beneath the W. flanks of the PoUino, 
among which the Cotcile, the ancient 
Sifbarist rises. The town is highly 
picturesque, being on a conical hill, the 
summit of which is occupied by a fine 
feudal Gothic castle. The vetturini 
generally rest here to dine. The road 
beyond is shut in by lofty and well- 
wooded mountains. 

8 m. Cattrovillari (8800 Inhab.), the 
chief town of a district, situated on an 
eminence surrounded by lofty mountains. 
It is divided into two portions, the more 
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modem of which, contains many good 
streets and residences of the proprietors 
* of the district The Castle is supposed 
to belong to the Norman period. 



The Tetturini from Naples generally 
tarn off from Castrovillari, by a roati 
of 8 m. through Frassineto and Porcile 
to 

Cassano (6 100 Inhab. — Inn, tolerable, 
the 5th day's resting-place of the vct- 
tarinl), an episcopal city, situated om 
the JEiano, and supposed to be the 
Cattellum Carisaanvm of Pliny, and the 
Coaa in agro 'I'hurino of Cssar. 

Cassano is one of the most picturesque 
places in S. Italy, and is not only sur- 
rounded by beautiful scenery, but enjoys 
a climate wliicli affords all the cou- 
Teniences of life. It has hot sulphurous 
baths, which are in great local reputa- 
tion. The ruins of its feudal castle rise 
above it on the magnificent mass of 
rock nnmd which the city is bnilt. 
The view from the castle is most ex- 
tensive, oommandmg the rich scenerv 
of the valleys of the Coscile and Crati. 
The picturesque Soman tower is said 
to have been the place from which the 
stone was thrown which killed 71 
^iiiitifs MilOf who was besieging the 
city in the cause of Pompey, and whose 
name is better known by Cicero's ora- 
tion in his defence. It is still called 
Torre di Afilo. The village of Civita, 
liowever, an Albanian colony, on the I. 
of the road from CastroviUari, soon 
nftcr passing Porcile, is considered by 
some to mark the real site of Com, on 
account of some remains of ancient 
buildings near it. 

From Cassano a via naturale leads to 
Taranto (Rte. 156% and a road S. to 
CatanaaroCRte. 157). 
' After leaving Cassano the vetturini 
proceed S. to Spezzano Albanese, at the 
) 52nd m. on the post-road, an Albanian 
village of 2400 Inhab. It contains a 
tolerable osteria, which the vettorini 
who do not stop at Cassano make their 
resting-place for the night 



The post-road from Castrovillari pro- 
ceeds directly S. to 

1 Cammarata, a post station ; ^ from 
whence crossing several tributaries of 
the Coscile, it reaches 

1 Tarda (2000 Inhab.), supposed 
to be the ancient Caprasia, situated not 
far from the 1. bank of the Crati. It 
consists of one long street, at the ex- 
tremity of which are the ruins of the 
ancient castle of the Spinelli family*. 
It is the birthplace of Marco Aurelio 
Severino, a distinguished anatomist and 
surgeon of the 1 7th cent The road 
now ascends the 1. Iiank of the Crati, 
through a highly cultivated and beau- 
tiful country, bounded by well-wooded 
hills, and leaves on the 1., and beyond 
the river, Bisignauo (5000 Inhab.), 
supposed to be the ancient Besidia, an 
episcopal city, situated on a hill near the 
junction of the Mucone with the Crati. 
It ^ves the title of prince to the Sanse- 
verino family. A long ascent leads 
above the Crati to 

1} i?t<or<o, a post station. 

On the chain of hills which bounds 
the >alley on the E. are Lnxzi, Bose, 
Catti^lione, the ch. of which contains 
paintmgs by Zingaro and Paaqualoiti, 
and numerous other villages. Amoncr 
those on the W. range are MontaJUo and 
5. SiUi, two colonies of the Waldenses 
who settled in the province towards the 
cl«« of the 14th cent Guardia, 10 m. 
N.W. near the coast, was another colony. 
At the Reformation these colonies were 
joined by missionaries from tlie valleys of 
Praeela and from Geneva, under whose 
teaching the reformed doctrines spread 
around Cosenza. The Court of Rome 
despatched two monks into Calabria to 
suppress the Waldensian churohes. They 
arrived at S. Sisto, and warned the inha- 
bitants against the consequences of per- 
sisting in their heresy, and desired them 
to attend the mass, which would be 
celebrated on a certain day. At the 
time appointed, the whole population 
quitted the town, and retired into the 
surrounding mountains. The monks 
then preceded to Guardia, whero they 
induced the inhab. to comply with their 
demands, by representing that their 
brethren at S. Sisto had ronounoed their 
errors by attending mass ; bat the de- 
B3 
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ception was discovered, and the inhab. 
joined their neighbours in the woods. 
The monks itent troops in pursuit of the 
fugitives from S. Sisto, who were hunted 
down, until a party who had taken 
possession of an inaccessible hill or- 
ganized an attack, in which the soldiers 
were put to flight. This success ex- 
asperated the Church; and at the de- 
sire of the Pope, the Viceroy dc Toledo 
marched into Calabria, witli a large 
body of troops. S. Sisto was delivered 
up to fire and sword; the fugitives 
were tracked to their recesses, and 
either killed upon the spot, or left to die 
of hunger in the caverns. The inquisi- 
tors now proceeded to Guardia. The 
town was fortified, but they gained pos- 
session of it by inducing the citizens to 
agree to a pretended exchange of pri- 
soners. 70 of the principal inhab. 
were seized and conveyed in chains to 
Montalto, where they were submitted to 
the most horrible tortures. Some were 
sawn through the middle ; some thrown 
from high towers ; others beaten to death 
with iron rods and burning torches; 
others had their bowels torn out ; and 
one, Bernardino Conti^ was covered with 
pitch, and publicly burnt to death in 
the streets of Cosenza. N<dther females 
nor children escaped the fury of the 
inquisitors. These events took place 
about 1555. A few years afterwards 
another more successful attenipt was 
made to exUrpate the heresy. In 15G0 
the ProtestanU of Montalto were put to 
death, one by one, under the superin- 
tendence of the Marchese di Bucchianico. 
A Roman Catholic eye-witness, quoted 
by Dr. M'Crie in his History of the 
Reformation in Italy, states that " they 
were all shut op in one house. The 
executioner weni and bringing out one 
of them, covered his face with a napkin, 
led him out to a field near the house, 
and causing him to kneel down, cut his 
throat with a knife. Then taking the 
bloody napkin, he went and brought 
out another, whom he put to death after 
the same manner. In this way the 
whole number, 88, were butchered." 
The same eye-witneis states, that *< the 
number of heretics :taken in Calabria 
amounts to 1600, all of whom are con- 
demned, but only 88 have as yet been 



put to death.*' The Viceroy Duke 
d'Alcala ordered most of the survivors 
to be sent to the galleys, and the women * 
and children to be sold as slaves. • 

Between Tarsia and Cosenza the road 
crosses numerous tributaries of the Crati. 
The Butento, which is passed before 
entering Cosenza, fiows over the grave 
of Alaric King of the Goths. A portion 
^f his army was advancing S. for the 
invasion of Sicily, when the design was 
defeated by his premature death at 
Cosenza. ^<The ferocious cliaracter of 
the barbarians," says Gibbon, " was dis- 
played in the funeral of a hero whose 
valour and fortune they celebrated with 
mournful applause. By the labour of a 
captive multitude, they forcibly diverted 
the course of the Busentinus. The royal 
sepulchre, adorned with the splendid 
spoils and trophies of Rome, was con- 
structed in the vacant- bed ; the waters 
were then restored to their natural 
channel, and the secret spot where 
the remains of Alaric had been depo- 
sited was for ever-concealed by the in- 
human massacre of the prisoners who 
had been employed to execute the 
work." 4 m. before reaching Cosenza 
a road branches off on the rt. to Paola 
on the sea-coast, p. 372. 

11 m. Cosenza (14,000 Inhab. — /nii, 
tolerable, and placed in the principal 
street), the capital of Calabna Citra, 
and the see of an archbishop, is situated 
in a deep glen at the junction of the 
Buseuto with the Crati, by which it 4s 
divided into two portions. Tlie lower 
part of the city is much exposed to 
malaria ; but the upper, on the £. bank, 
is healthy, and cpntams the fine building 
of the Tribunale, and numerous public 
establishments. The houses and palaces 
of the rich proprietors of the province 
are usually well built. The streets, 
however, are frequenUy narrow and 
crooked; there are eztenbive silk-works. 

Cosenza occupies the site and retains 
the name of ConMentiti, the metropolis 
of the Bruttians, where the mutilated 
remains of Alexander, King of Epirus, 
were interred after his death near Pando- 
sia. It was a tow n of importance during 
the war w ith Spartacus, and in b.c. 40 was 
unsuccessfully besieged by Sextus Pom- 
peius. It was taken by tne Saracens in 
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1009. In 1270, as Philippe le Hardi was 
returning through Calabria to France 
with the dead bodies of his father, 
brother, brother-in-law, and son, hb 
first wife, Isabella of Aragon, died as 
they were passing throush Cosenza. 
The town suffered greatly in 14C1, 
when it was taken b^ Roberto Orsiui. 
The cathedral contains the tomb of 
Louis III., Duke of Anjou, who died 
here in 1435, 18 mouths after his mar- 
riage to Margaret of Savoy, which was 
solemnised iu this cathedral in 1433. 
Aulas Janus Parrhasius, the celebrated 
grammarian, was born here in 1470; 
also Antonio Ssrra, one of the earliest 
writers on political economy, his work 
having been printed in 1613 ; and Jicr- 
nardino Telesio T 1509-1 588), one of the 
most acute philosophers of the 16th 
centy. Cosenza was the seat of the 
sanguinary military commission estab- 
lished in Calabria during the French 
occupation in 1808. 

From Cosenza a path of 4 in. along 
the bed of the Arconte, a tributai*y of 
the Crati, leads to Mendocino (3000 
Inhab.), situated on a triple hill, and 
considered by most Italian antiquaries 
to mark the site of Pandotia Brviiorum, 
which witnessed the defeat and death 
of Alexander King of Epirus by the 
Bruttians, b.c. 326. The similarity of 
the name Arconii with the ancient 
Acheron^ which was associated by the 
oracle with the [prediction of the fate 
■ of ti^e Grecian prince, gi^cs additional 
confirmation to the locality. 



EXCUII8IOK8 TO LA SILA, AND TO PAOLA. 
AND THE WE8TEBN SHORE. 

The traTeller who is disposed to spend 
a few days at Cosenza can make some 
T4fry interesting excursions in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

I. Eastward of Cosenza, beyond the 
dense cluster of villages which cover the 
hills on the 1. bank of the Crati, is the 
vast tract of mountain table-land still 
called by the andent name of Sila, 
which is perhaps less known and ex- 



Slored by travellers than any mountain 
istrict in the 8. of Europe. It is about 
40 m. long, and from 15 to 20 broad, 
commencing near the Mucone, S. of Bisi- 
gnano and Acri, and stretching throagh 
the whole of Calabria Citra into Ca- 
labria Ultra II., nearly as far as Catan- 
zaro. Many of tiie higher peaks are 
covered with snow during a consider- 
able part of the year. The upper 
range of hills . is clothed with im- 
penetrable forests of firs; the lower 
abound in oaks, beeches, and elms, 
and present a succession of rich 
pastoral plains, intersected by beautiful 
ravines and watered by copious streams. 
These table-lands are used as summer 
pasturage. At the breaking up of 
winter not only the shepherds, but 
many of the landowners themselves, 
remove to £a Sila ; whole families 
accompany this annual migration. The 
higher mouutaias command both seas. 
The scenery of the district is magnifi- 
cent, combining every possible variety 
of forest and mountain | the woods 
abound in game, and the nvers in fish ; 
and many of the proprietors look for- 
ward to their summer residence in the 
Sila with feelings of no ordinary plea- 
sure. At Longobuco, on its £. flanks, 
are some lead-mines. The forests and 
pasturages of Sila were well known 
to the ancients, and are described by 
Pliny, Dioecorides, and Strabo, who says 
that it was 700 stadia in length. It 
supplied the Sicilians and Athenians 
with timber for their fleets ; and it is 
still the source from which the Neapo- 
litan shipbuilders derive their principal 
supplies. Virgil describes it in the rol- 
lowing beautiful passage : 

Ac velut ingentl Sila, summore Tabarao, 
Cum dao convenii Inimlca in pnelia tauri 
FVonUboa iooomint, pavldi oesMre magUtri ; 
Stat pccns omne metu mnluia, miusantqao 

Juvenca*. 
QuiiSfiiemori Imperltet, qiiem tota anoenta 

sequontor : 
(Hi inter seae multa vi vnlnera mlacent, 
Conittaqtie obnixi inflgunt, et sanguine largo 
GoUa armoaque lavant: gcmlta nemiM omne 

remaglt. JSn, xii. YlS. 

As there is no accommodation to be 
found within the range of La Sila, the 
only mode of visiting it is by getting 
letters of introduction at Cosenza to 
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the resident pi-oprietora in the summer 
season. - 

II. A road of 21 ra. leads from Co- 
senza to Paola. It follows the high 
road from Naples for the first 4 m., 
when it strikes off on the 1., and follow- 
ing for 3 m. the 1. honk of the Jimoli^ 
leaves on a hill on the 1. Bende (4000 
Inhab.)» supposed to be the ancient 
Arinlha (?), and ascends to S. Fili 
(6000 Inhab), 9i m. from Cosenza. 
From S. Fili Uie road, through a series 
of windings and ascents, crosses the 
ridge of the mountains which separates 
the upper valley of the Crati from the 
Mediterranean, and descends to 

Paola (8000 Inhab. /nh. indifferent), 
the chief town of a district, situated 
at a short distance from the shore, on 
the borders of a deep ravine which 
is crossed by a fine bridge. It is 
supposed to be the Patycu* of the 
Greeks. It contains some good houses 
and a feudal castle, and, like the other 
towns on this coast, it has extensive 
silk-works. It is the birthplace of 5. 
FhMceseo di Paola, the founder of the 
order of the Minims. The steamers 
from Naples to Messin* touch here 
twice or thrice a-week each way, and 
afford an ea^ way of reaching- Co- 
senza from Naples. Along the coast, 
N. and S. of Paola, there are several 
interesting Tillages, beautifully situ- 
^ ated, but, as there is no carriage-road 
along the shore, they can only be visited 
on horseback, or in a boat We shall 
notice a few of them, beginning with 
the most distant one northwards. 

ScaUa (3000 Inhab.), picturesquely 
built in terraces, whence its name is 
supposed to have been derived, and sur- 
mounted by a ruined castle. 5 m. 
further N., round the cape of Scalea, 
is the small island of Dino^ on which 
some remains still exist Cirella (1000 
Inhab.), divided into vecchia and nuova, 
occupying the site and preserving the 
name of Cerilla, which was laid waste 
by Hannibal. 

.... nunc mm ottenderc mtlct 
Leacosla e aoopnUs, none qnem I^ic«ntU Pnsto 
Mbit, efc exhaiwUB mox Pqbdo Harte Oeiill*. 
Sii. Ital. viil 679. 

The* ancient Portu$ Parthenius of the 



Phocians is placed near it Diamante 
(2000 Inhab.), known for its strong 
red wine, which is not drinkable till it 
is at least 4 or 5 years old. Belvedere 
(4000 Inhab.), on the slope of a hill 
commanding such an extensive view as 
to account for its name. From the 
summit of La Montea, a mountain 4 m. 
N.B. of the town, both the Tyrrhenian 
and the Ionian sea are visible. Cetraro 
([6000 luhab.), on a high hill overhang- 
ing the shore. The whole steep coast 
from here to Paola is dotted with 
country houses and villages, the most 
important of which is Fuatxddo (8000 
Inhab.), crowned by a mined castle 
of the Spinellis. 

Following the coast S. from Paola to 
Capo Suvero, at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Sta. Eufemia, we find— 5. Lucido 
^2500 Inhab.)* called in the middle ages 
o. Lttchioj which some of the local 
antiquaries, from the appearance of an- 
cient mines in its neighbourhood, sup- 
posed to mark the site of Temesa, whi<^ 
howeyer, we shall notice further S. 
Fiumffreddo (4000 InhabO, backed by 
the lofty peak .of MoiUe Cocuxzo, 5620 
ft high, which is a conspicuous ob- 
ject from all parts of the coast Bd- 
monU (8000 Inhab.), placed on a high 
hill, and surrounded bv orange- groves. 
Amantea (5000 luhab.]), supposed to 
stand upon or near the site of Clampe- 
tia, a city of Bruttium, mentioned by 
Livy. Amantea is memorable for the 
sieges it maintained against the French 
in 1806, when many of the small ports 
alonff this coast were occupied by the 
royalists, who were supplied with arms 
and ammunition by Sir Sidney Smith. 
The town and fortress are bmlt on a 
high rock on the very margin of tlie 
sea ; three sides of it are protected by 
the rocks, and the fourth by an old wall 
between two weak bastions. Col. Mira- 
belli, a native of the town, defended it 
with a handfiil of soldiers and three can- 
non. General Verdier first invested the 
place in Dec. 1806, with 3200 picked 
men, and with every means for redudng 
it which military science and artillery 
could supply. After a long and ineffec- 
tual attempt, and after many efforts to 
scale the fortress, the French abandoned 
the enterprise, and retired to Cosenza. 
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In the following spring a second attempt 
was made, in which famine assisted the 
besiegers, and after a siege of 40 days 
the little garrison capitulated on honour- 
able terms. 

The coast continues bold, but with 
'scarcely any villages, S. of Amantea 
to Cc^o Sttvero, the Lampeteg of Lyco- 
phron, round which, 2 m. inland, we 
find Sia. Eufemia situated where the 
mountains sin k into the plain . Hal fway 
between Amantea and Capo Suvero is 
the SauutOf tlie Ocinarus of Lycophron, 
near whose 1. bank, 3^ m. inhind, is 
Nocera^ the Bruttian Nnceria, of which 
there are some remuns. Terina also 
stood on the 1. bank of the Savuto ; 2 m. 
S. of which, between Torre del Piano 
and Torre Lupo^ the Ausonian Temesa, 
known for its gold and copper mines, is 
supposed to haTe stood : — 

Evindtque fretum, SicuUqae angiista Pelorl, 
Hippotadnqae domos regis, Temesesque mctalU. 
Ovid Jfetam. xv. f 06. 

Temesa, according to the poets, was 
haunted by the shade of Polites, a com- 
panion of Ulysses, in expiation of whose 
treacherous murder the inhabitants were 
compelled to offer the annual sacrifice 
of a Tirgin, until Enthymos the Locrian 
relieved them by conquering the evil 
spirit. 

In 1191, according to our country- 
man Roger de Hoveden, this line of 
coast was followed by Richard Cceut^e- 
lAon on his way to the Holy Land, to 
take part in the 3rd Crusade. Richard, 
dn hearing that his fleet had reached 
Messina, started from Salerno, where 
he had been some time, and passing 
near ConsEa and Melfi, struck across 
country to Scalea, whence he followed 
the shore to Sta. Eufemia : — 1 3 die Sept . a 
Salerno recessit, et transiens ante civitatem 
archiepiicopalem qua Melfi dicitur, et ante 
civitatem archiepitoopalem qua Conxe di- 
citur, l^die Sept. venit ad civitatem et Cas- 
tellum qua dicuntar Escale (Scalea) . . . 
Jiocie aequerUijacuit rex th villa qua dicilur 
Lacerari (Cetraro) m Prioratu Montis 
Cassia; 19 die Sept. transiens rex per 
Prioratum qui dicitur 8. Michael de Jo- 
saphatf venit ad alium Prioratwn ejuadem 
ordinis, qui dicitur 8. Maria de Fosses, et 
ibi est casiellum, quod dicitur S. Luchea 



(S. Lucido). 20 die Sept. transiens rex per 
castellum qui dicitur Lam4mte (Amantea), 
venit ad villam qua dicitur S. Eufemia. — 
From S. Eufemia Richard went to Mi- 
leto on the 21st, and on the 23rd to 
Messina. 



The high road, on leaving Coscnza, 
begins to ascend above the plain of the 
Crati, through a well-cultivated country, 
abounding with villages and bordered 
by mulberry-trees. The high ran^ 
of hills on either side are clothed with 
oaks and chestout-trees. 

I^ RoglianOy a small neat town of 
2000 Inhab., with a tolerable /»», the 
resting place of the vettvrini on the 6th 
day. It is situated on a lofty hill, com- 
manding an extensive view of the mag- 
nificent country around it Fincenzo 
GravinOy the celebrated jurist and poet, 
was bom here in 1644. Rogliano was 
nearly destroyed by the earthquake of 
1638. Nearlv opposite Rogliauo, on the 
W. of the high road, is SeUito, whose 
sitoation fully justifies its name : and 
bevond it is seen the lofty peak of 
Manie Coeuxzo. From Rogliano the 
road descends to the deep ravine of the 
Savuto, which is crossed by a wooden 
bridge. By a long and steep ascent we 
cross a high ridge of the Apennines, 
called CroceHediAgrifoglio,tLadtmYeai 

1 Carpenxanot a post-station. The 
village of the same name is left on a 
hill on the 1. The road passes through 
a glen catching a view of the sea, leaves 
on tbe rt. the nnmerous villages form-, 
ins the commune of Scigliano (15,000 
Innab.), and descends to 

1 Coraci, the post-station, and a 
small village on the frontier of the pro- 
vinces of Calabria Citra and Calabria 
Ultra II. After passing the villase of 
Soveria, we ascend the side of the 
mountains which rise between the val- 
leys of the Lamato and the Conux and 
form the watershed between the Gulfs 
of S. Eufemia and Squillace, to 

]( Arena Bianco, a post-station. 
The road continues to ascend to 

9 m. Tirido (4000 Inhab.— /»«, very 
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indifferent ; the 7th resting day of the 
vetturini), sitoated on the backbone of 
the ridge of the Apennines that 8e|>a- 
rates the two seas. It stands midway 
between the Coraoe, which £Uls into 
the Gulf of Squillace, and the Lamato 
whidi falls into that of Sta. Eufemia, a 
position which explains the proverb that 
the rain which falls on the roofs of its 
houses runs off on one side into the 
Ionian, and on the other into the Tyr- 
rhenian sea. An inscription di8Cover«*d 
at Tiriolo in 1640, containing a decree 
of the Senate relaUve to the Baccha- 
nalian conspiracy described by Livy 
xzxix., proTes that the Ager Taurianus 
of Strabo must have been in this dis- 
trict. Many ancient coins and small 
bronzes have been found near the town. 



Shortly before reaching Tiriolo, a 
road of 8 m. diTerges on the L, and, cross- 
ing the Coraee, the ancient CrataluM, 
proceeds to 

1 p. Gatanzabo( 13,200 Inhab. — /m 
very fiur), the see of a bishop, the capital 
of Calabria Ultra XL, and the residence 
of numerous wealthy families. The city 
is finely built on the slope of a lofty and 
rocky bill between the AUi and the 
Coraee, ri«ng like an impregnable for- 
tress aboye a deep ravine, through 
which the torrent Fiunuxrella dashes 
along in its passage to the sea. It is 
protected by tne high range of La Sila 
from the N., and is as muSti praised for 
its agreeable climate as for the beauty 
of its position. The theatre is new; 
and the college is said to be one of 
the largest and best conducted in the. 
kingdom. The castle was founded b^ 
Bol^ Guiscard. In later times it 
offered so effectual a resistance to the 
French under Lantrec that Charles V. 
gave the city the privilege of coining 
money. The city sustain^ serious in- 
jury from the earthquake of 1783. In 
the quarter of S. Giuseppe the ground 
sunk to the depth of from 2 to 4 ft , but 
the subsidence was so regular that the 
houses which' covered it were unin- 
jured. Catanzaro is the point from 
which trayellers desirous of examining 



the E. coast sometimes take their de- 
parture (Rtes. 157 and 158). 



The high road from Tiriolo to Reggio 
commands as it proceeds a fine view of 
both seas over the narrow range of hills 
separating the gulfs of Sta. Eufemia and 
Souillaoe, which are only 18 m. apart 
where the land is narrowest The La- 
mato is crossed, and its rt bank fol- 
lowed for 5 m. 

[Here a rood of 5 m. turns off on the 
rt to Nicastro (7000 Inhab.), an epis- 
copal city, the capital of a large aind 
populous diatreito. It is built on the 
slopes of the mountains, and commands 
an extensive view over the plains of 
Maida and the Gulf of Sta. Eufemia. In 
its ruined castle, Henry, the eldest son 
of Frederick II., was confined by his 
father. This prince, who had been 
crowned, when a boy, King of Germany, 
revolted against his fiither ; but, having 
submitted, was banished into Apulia, 
and thence removed to Nicastro. He 
was drowned in fording the Savuto on 
horseback near Martorano. 2 m. W. of 
Nicastro is S. Biagio or Sambiase, where 
are hot sulphurous baths ; and I m. fur- 
ther W. is Sla, Enfemia (3000 Inhab.), 
situated about 1 m. from the medisval 
town of the same name, from which the 
ancient 5intf« Teriuaus was called Gvlf 
of Sta. Eufemia. The town itself is said 
to have taken its name from the Benedic- 
tine monastery founded by Robert Guis- 
card, and dedicated to Sta. Eufemia, who 
suffered martyrdom at Cluilcedon, and 
whose head was brought from Constan- 
tinople, and deposited m the new found- 
ation. The first abbot of the monastery 
was Robert de Grandmesnil, prior of 
S. Evroult in' Normandy, whose sister, 
Eremherga, became the wifr of Count 
Roger of Sicily. The monastery and 
yillage were swallowed up by the earth- 
quake of 1638, described by Kircher, an 
eye-witness of the catastrophe.] 

After crossing again the Lamato, we 
reach 

1^ Cagitto Chiriaco, the post-sta- 
tion. Before reaching it the rocul skirts 
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the insulated hill at the N.E. extremity 
of the plain on irhieh is sitoated Midda 
(3000 Iuhab.)i the scene of the victoi^ 
gained by the British army under Sir 
John Stuart over the French commanded 
by General Regnier in 1806. 
■ The BaiiU ^ Maida is tlie only one 
of any importauoe ever fought by British 
troops on Italian ground. Sir John 
Stuart, the commander-in-chief of the 
British army then in occupation of 
Sicily, landed on the 1st of July in the 
Gulf of Sta. Eufemia, with 4800 men. 
Having receired intelligence that Ue- 
gnier was encamped at Maida, 10 m. 
distant, and had received a reinforce- 
ment which increased his army to 7000 
men. Sir John, on the 4th, determined 
to approach his position, and advanced 
along the shore. But as the French 
occupied a stronc position on the side 
of the wooded hill of Maida, having the 
Lamato in their front, and' their flanks 
strengthened by a thick underwood. 
Sir John could not have made any im- 
pression if Regnier had kept his ground. 
The French, however, confident of suc- 
cess, crossed the river, and advanced to 
meet the British on the plain. The two 
corps, at the distance of about 100 yds., 
fired reciprocally a few rounds, when 
the firing was suspended, and ..they ad- 
vanced towards each other until their 
bayonets began to cross. The French 
became appalled; they broke and en- 
deavoured to fly. Lieut-Col. Ross, who 
had that morning landed from Messina 
with the 20th regiment, came up in 
time, and by a well-directed fire upon 
the enemy's flank, prevented their ral- 
lying. Dismayed by the intrepidity 
with which they were assuled, the 
French retired precipitately. Their loss 
was estimated by Sir John at 4000 men; 
the British loss was 45 killed, and 282 
wounded. The result of the battle 
afforded only a temporary advantage to 
the Bourbons. The French were ob- 
liged to evacuate Calabria. Sir John, 
on the other hand, contented himself 
with securing the fortress of Scilla : 
and having left there a strong garrison, 
returned to Messina. Before the end 
of the year, the French under Massena 
had again taken possession of the pro- 
vince. 



The road proceeds along the plain in 
view of the Gulf of Sta. Eufemia. The 
soil produces wheat and Indian com, 
but a great part of it is marshy, and 
afflicted with malaria. On the rt are 
Filadeffia (3000 Inhab.), built on the 
slope of a hill in 1784 by the inhab. of 
Castelmonardo, which was destroyed by 
the earthquake of March S8th pre- 
ceding; and Francavilla (2000 Inhab.). 
This 18 the narrowest part of the Italian 
peninsula, the distance across being only 
18 m., and the height above the sea so 
small, that Charles III. proposed to cut 
a canal through it. 

1^ Tom Mamiea, a post-station on 
the rt side of the Angitola, [2 m. 
after crossing the stream a road 
branches off on the I., which, ascending 
through the villages of S, Nicola and 
ValUhngOj proceeds £. to CardinaJe 
(3000 Inhab.) on the rt bank of the 
Ancinale, whence we may ascend along- 
side this river and visit S. Sirfano del 
B08C0.2 On the rt of the high road we 
pass 

PUzo (6000 Inhab.), surrounded by 
gardens, and memorable as the last 
scene in the life of Murat, King of 
Naples. On the 8th October, 18^ 5, after 
a stormy passage from Corsica, in which 
his squadron of six ships had been dis- 
persed, Murat found himself in-the Gulf 
of Sta. Eufemia. His intention was to 
land at Salerno, where he expected to 
meet with many partisans : but bcoomi ng 
desperate at the loss of his five ships, 
he resolved to hmd at Pizzo. It was a 
feast-day in the town, and the local 
militia were exercising in the piazza, 
when he and his 28 companions rushed 
among them, and raised a shout for King 
Murat The bystanders remained mute, 
and gradually dirocrsed. Surprised at 
the coldness of nis reception, Murat 
hastily Quitted Pizzo, and proceeded to- 
wards Montdeone ; but a captain, called 
TrentaeapiUi^ a devoted adherent of the 
Bourbons, summoned their retainers, 
and pursued him. Murat saw that 
there was no hope but in instant flight, 
and rushed down the precipitous ravmes 
to the sea-shore, only to see his vessel 
under sail in the distance. Having 
shouted in vun to the captain, who was 
a Maltese, he endeavoured to launch a 
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boat lying on the beach, but had not 
sufficient strength. He was soon sur- 
rounded ; the jewels which he wore on 
his breast were torn from him, and he 
was . thrown into a cell in the castle of 
Pizzo. The event was communicated by 
telegraph to Naples. In the mean time 
General Nnnxiante, the governor of Ca- 
labria, arrived, and ordered the prisoner 
to be removed to a more suitable apart- 
ment and treated with respect. A de- 
spatch from Naples ordered a military 
tribunal to sit in judgment on the prisoner 
as a public enemy. Seven judges were 
at once selected ; three of whom and the 
attorney had been ndsed by Murat from 
humble stations. They met in the room 
adjoining that in which he was sleeping. 
Karly on the following morning Nun- 
ziantQ prepared him for the result of 
their deliberations, but Murat was al- 
iready aware that he could expect no 
mercy. After writing a very touching 
letter to his wife and children, he en- 
deavoured to impress upon one of the 
officers the important services he had 
performed in improving the state of the 
country. 

The militarv tribunal condemned him 
to death by virtue of a. law which he 
had himself enacted. He was led to a 
platform of the castle where he found 
two files of soldiers drawn up ; he re- 
fused to be blindfolded, and gave the 
word of command himself. He said in 
a firm tone, Solvate al viso, mireUe al 
cuore^ and fell dead, grasping in his 
hands the miniature portraits of his 
children. He was buried in the church 
of Pizzo, towards the erection of which 
he had contributed 2000 ducats. A 
square stone in the pavement of the 
middle aisle marks the position of the 
vault The title of Citta Fedeliasima 
was conferred upon Pizzo, and a monu- 
ment was erected on the Marina re- 
cording the privileges which accompa- 
nied a title derived from so tragical 
an event The road crosses the high 
ground a few m. from the coast, to 

\\ MoNTELEONE (7600 luhab. — 
Inn, tolerable ; the resting-place of 
the vetturini on the 8th da^), the chief 
town of a district, finely sitaated in a 
commanding position, rendered still 
more picturesque by a feudal castle 



erected by Frederick II., and 'overlook- 
ing the town. In one of the churches 
there is a good picture by Pacecco di 
Soacu Mouteleonc suffered severely 
from the earthquake of 1783. A road 
of 3 m. leads N. to the sea-shore, pass- 
ing through the village of Bivona, or 
S. Pietro di FibouOf which marks the 
site of Hipponfttm, one of the most im- 
portant colonies of the Epizephyrian 
Locri. Hipponium was taken and de- 
stroyed by Dionysius, b.c. 389, who 
removed its inhab. to Syracuse; but 
it was restored 10 years later by the 
Carthaginians. It fell into the hands 
of the Bruttians about B.C. 356. In 
B.C. 192 it received a Roman colony, 
and was called Vibo Valentia, There 
are still remains of its port consisting 
of large square blocks. Hipponium is 
supposed to have extended from Bivona 
to Mouteleonc, near which remains of 
the walls were still visible in the 17th 
ceoty. It was destroyed by tlie Sara- 
cens in 983. Hipponium was for some 
time the residence of Cicero, who lived 
here on the estate of his friend Sica, 
previous to his departure as an exile 
from Italy; he describes the town as 
an Uiustre ei nobiU municipium. Its 
neighbourhood was celebrated for the 
grove and temple of Proserpine, who is 
said to have frequented the spot to 
gather flowers and garlands. The tem- 
ple existed at the Norman Conquest, 
and was destroyed by Count Roger. 
The tunny-fish on this shore is as cele- 
brated in our days for its delicacy as it 
was in those of the poet Archestratus. 
Another road of 15 m. leads along the 
sea-shore from Mouteleonc to 

ITropea (6800 Inhab.), an episcopal 
city, beautifully situated in a deep aixd 
rooky bay under the lower range of 
hills which extend along this coast to 
CafjeVaticoHo. Its appearance from the 
sea is particularly beautiful. Below the 
clifis stretches a long line of beach upon 
which the fishing boats are moored; 
on the precipitous and nearly insu- 
lated rock advancing from the mainland 
into the sea stands a portion of the city 
with its churches and convents, while 
the other part occupies the southern 
cliffs. « In front of the city is a conical 
rock full of caverns, upon which a ch. 
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is built. The lower slopes beliind are 
- richlj cultivated and wooded, and eu- 
livened with villages and churches; 
behind these are other and more lofty 
hills, forming altogether a fine land- 
scape. Tropea and its neighbourhood 
are noted for the mildness and salu- 
brihr of the climate. 

The Neapolitan steamers sometimes 
touch atTropeaon their route to and from 
Messina and Malta. A road of 15 m. 
leads hence to Koeamo, on the high post- 
i*oad, passing tbrough Nicotent (5100 
Inhab.), which retains its ancient name, 
an episcopal see jointly with Tropea, 
placed on the S. slope of a hill 1 m. 
from the coast, and almost entirely re- 
built after 1783.] 

The high road from Monteleoue to 
Mileto and Rosarno proceeds through 
a hilly country called La Plana di 
MonMeone, having on each side nume- 
rous villa^ whose names bear unmis- 
takable evidence of their Greek origin. 
Most of these colonies were founded 
under the Lower Greek empire, an- 
terior to the Norman conquest, and 
were encouraged and protected by their 
new masters. Among these may be 
mentioned Orsigliadi, lonadi, Tripami, 
Papaglionti, Filandari, on the rt of the 
road ; and on the 1. beyond the Mesima, 
Siei&noooni, Paravati, lerocanie, Po- 
tame, Dinami, Melicuca, Garopoli, and 
Oalimera. Many native writers con- 
sider these names as old as the repub- 
lics of Magna Grecia, but there is no 
evidence to justify such a remote anti- 
quity. They are, however, much more 
andent than the Epirote and Albanian 
colonies established in the 15th centy. 
Many of the Greek villages surrouud- 
ine S. Eufemia and Mileto existed pro- 
bably previous to the arrival of the 
Normans, as well as many others on 
the hills E. of Ba^ra. ^me Greek 
villages in Calabna were founded by 
the ulies brought over by Scanderbeg 
to assist Ferdinand I. at the siege of 
Otranto in 1 48 1 . Scanderbeg's daughter 
Irene, who* married the Prince of Bi- 
signano, gave great encouragement to 
the Albanian emigration, which flocked 
into the kingdom of Naples after the 
expulsion of that family by the Turks. 
The settlers under ^nderbeg had 



established themselves almost exclu- 
sively in Capitanata. In the middle 
of the 16th centy. several Greeks from 
the Morea came over and settled in 
Basilicata; towards the end of the 
17th centy. another colony of Moreotes 
from Maina settled at Barile in Basili- 
caU; and in 1744 Charles III. settled 
another at Villa Badessa in Abruzzo 
Ultra. Most of these colonies retain 
their dress, language, and national cus- 
toms, but not their religion. 

The great earthauake of 1783 was 
severely felt in this district. At Soriano 
the course of the Cariddi, a tributary of 
the Mesima, was changed by a vast 
landslip, an entire hill covered with 
olive plantations being thrown into the 
valley beneath. At Monte Sant' An- 
gelo a crescent^like chasm was formed 
between the mountain road and the Me- 
sima. At lerocame the surface of the 
plain was cracked in all directions into 
chasms and fissures. Proceeding through 
the table-land we have been describing, 
the high road brings us to 

7 m. Mileto ^2000 Inhab.), still 
the see of a bi^op, 1 m. from the 
ruins of the celebrated Norman citr 
which occupied an insulated hill; it 
was entirely destroyed by the earth- 
quake of 1 783. Mileto was the favourite 
residence of Count Roger of Sicily, who 
plundered the Temple of Proserpine of 
18 marble columns to enrich the Abbey 
of the Holy Trinity, which he founded 
here. ^Many of the roost important 
events m his life are connected with 
Mileto. He was married here in 1063, 
to Eremberga; King Roger, his son by 
his second wife Adelaide, was ' bom 
here ; and here he died himself at an 
advanced a^ in 1101, whilst he had 
come to assist his nephew in reducing 
Calabria to obedience. He and his first 
wife Eremberga were buried in the 
abbey ch., in the 2 ancient sarcophagi 
removed to tlie Mtuto Borbonico, The 
ruins of this abbey stand on an emi- 
nence in a vineyard, and consist of 
part of the thick walls of the ch., 
which was large, and in the form of 
a Latin cross. The ground is strewed 
with fragments of marble columns, cor- 
nices, and architraves, which prove that 
ancient materials were employed in the 
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boilding. There are remains also of 
the ' bishop's palace, of the cathedral, 
and of the chapel of S. Martin, in which 
one of the Count's sons was buried. 

The Sicilians under the Prince of 
Hesse Philipstadt were defeated near 
Mileto, by the French General Regnier, 
May 28,1807. 



EXCUB8ION TO 8. STEFANO DEL B09C0. 

About 1 4 m. E. of Mileto, in a seques- 
tered valley at the foot of the central 
ridge of the Apennines, are the ruins of 
the once famous Certota ofS, Stefano del 
Boico. It may be visited either bv a road 
which we have noticed as branching off 
from near Pizzo('p, 375), or by a moun- 
tain path from Mileto, which, cross- 
ing the Mesima, and its tributary the 
Marepotamo, through a cluster of Greek 
Tillages on the 1. bank of the latter 
arriyefi at Soriano (3300 Inhab.). Near 
it are the extensive ruins of the Domi- 
nican monastery of 5. Domenico Soriano, 
destroyed by the earthquake in 1783. 
From Soriano a bridle-path through 
Sorianellof and across the lower ridge of 
ML Astore, brings us to the ruins of the 
magnificent building in which 5- Bruno 
first I established the risid discipline of 
his order, and in which lie died and was 
buried. 

Before the earthquake of 1783 the 
monastery presented the appearance 
of a fortified castle rather than of a 

5 lace for religious retirement; it was 
efended by artillery, and had an in- 
come of nearly 1 00,000 ducats. It was 
always regarded as the sanctuary of 
the Carthusian order, and was as much 
celebrated for its riches and magnifi- 
cence as it was yenerated for the pecu- 
liar sanctity of its founder. The earth- 
quake of 1783, which occurred at in- 
tervals from the beginning of February 
to the end of March, completely over- 
threw the fkbric, which now forms a 
heap of ruins. The crumbling pile 
still remains as it was left by the earth- 
quake, for, though an attempt was made 
soon after the destruction to repair it 



so far as to allow the continuation of 
the establishment on a reduced scale, 
the suppression of the monastic orders 
under the French put an end to this. In 
the body of the church there are piles 
of broken altars, sepulchral inscriptions, 
and slabs of coloured marbles. The 
walls of the church and of the abbots 
lodging, the cloister, and other parts of 
the convent, remain standing, more or 
less injured. At the convent gate a foun- 
tain constructed by the monks is still sup- 
plied with water from the mountains. 
Further up the valley, on an eminence 
overshadowed by huge silver firs ^d 
beeches, stand the modem chapel of S. 
Maria del Boko, an oratory with, a 
marble statue of S. Bruno, and an in- 
scription stating that the sunt used to 
retire here for meditation. This place 
is the scene of an annual fidr from the 
1st to the 8th of May; and the silver 
statue of S. Bruno is still brought in 
procession from La Serra. King Roger 
granted the Certosa large domams. 

A few m. from the ruins, at the S. 
extremity of. the Talley, is La Moagi" 
ana. A government fbnndir for cannon, 
which has about 900 Inhab., composed 
of founders, wood-cutters, charcoal- 
burners, and other labourers employed 
in the works. From the Certosa we 
may return bv a tolerable road along 
the course of the Ancinale to Cardinale, 
passing through La Serra, situated in a 
plain among the mountains, whose In- 
hab. (^3900) are chiefly engaged in the 
working of iron. La Serra was over- 
thrown in 1783, and at present it is 
neatly built. We may also cross from 
La Serra the ridge on the E., and by a 
bridle-path descend to Stilo (Rte. 158). 



Leaving Mileto, the post-road de- 
scends from the chain of hills which 
bound the plain of Gioia on the N., 
and runs parallel to the Mesima, though 
it does not cross it until the river takes 
a'sudden bend to the W., and falls into 
the Gulf of Gioia. Calabria Ultra I. is 
now entered at 

I Rotarno (2800 Inhab.~/iin, a 
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small Osteria), picturcsqaely situated 
among laxariant gropes on the slopes of 
an olive-crowned hill above the Mesima: 
its climate is affected by the malaria. 
It was ruined by the earthquake in 
1783, which formed a ravine near the 
town ^ m. lon^ and 25 ft deep ; and in 
the neighbouring plain numerous cir- 
cular mnnel-shaped hollows, some of 
which were filled with sand and water. 
Kosamo is supposed to stand upon or 
near the site of the Greek city of Medma, 
a colony of the Epizephyrian Locrians. 
E. of Rosarno is the village of Lau- 
reanOf finely placed on an eminence 
beyond the junction of the Metromo 
with the Mesima. Several deep gulfs 
and ravines formed in 1783 may be seen 
at Plaisano and other places near the 
village, as may also the hard tufa which 
issued from the valleys in the form of 
mud, and inundated the country for 
miles. S.E. of Laureana are the Alba- 
nian villages of Marapoti and Polistena, 
which were completely ruined. The 
old village of Polistena, built upon two 
hills, was thrown bodily into the ravine. 
On the -plain above, a circular hollow, 
filled with water like those at Rosarno, 
was formed, the margin of which was 
cracked into fissures radiating outwards 
in all directions. At Cinquefrondi the 
whole valley for miles presents a suc- 
cession of landslips caused by the same 
earthquake. 

The road after leaving Rosarno crosses 
the plain of Gioia, and at the 7 th m. from 
the Mesima leaves on the rt Gioia, a 
most unhealthy and deserted town on 
the sea-shore, supposed to occupy the site 
of Metaurum, the reputed birthplace of 
Stersichorns. Near it the road crosses 
the Marro, the dfelaurua Brutiorum, 
famous for its tunny fisheries, in whose 
seven streams Orestes is said to have 
been purified from the stains of a 
mothers blood, and restored to reason 
after his long wanderings. The seven 
streams may still be traced among 
the dense . cluster of villages which oc- 
cupy the high ground around Oppido. 
Among these villages are several which 
retain their Greek names, as latrinoli, 
Varapodi, Zurgunadi, Pedavoli, Para- 
corio, &c. Oppido is supposed to oc- 
cupy the site oi Mamertium; numerous 



coins have been found, confirming this 
belief. It was the central point fh>m 
which the great earthquake of 1783 ap- 
pears to have acted. In the village itself 
the earth opened, and several houses 
were swallowed up. In the neighbour- 
hood a depression was formed in die 
shape of an amphitheatre, 200 ft deep 
and 500 ft wide, into whidi an olive 
plantation sunk down bodily. At Ter- 
ranova, on the N., the houses were simi- 
larly swallowed up, and the valley's 
were filled up with landslips. At Sittz- 
zano, on the S., a lake was formed by 
the filling up of a deep ravine with the 
enormous masses of earth and rock 
which fell into it from its sides. In 
all directions the plnin around Oppido 
was split and rent with fissures, and 
small lakes were formed in fimnel- 
shaped hollows. 

1^ Palmi (9600 Inhab.— Inn: // 
Plutino, in the Piazza, fair), the chief 
town of a district, is well built, and 
contains several good houses. It is situ- 
ated on a perpendicular mass of rocky 
cliff rising from the sea, above a narrow 
creek in which the fishing boats of its 
inhabitants find a scanty shelter. The 
cliff is covered with ganlens of oranses 
and olives, behind which are higher 
and broken hills clothed with chesnut 
forests. It would be difficult t6 con<» 
ceive anything finer than the position 
of the town, but it is almost surpassed 
in interest by the magnificent view 
which it commands. On the S. are 
seen the entrance to the Faro, the 
castle of Scilla, the town and har- 
bour of Messina, and beyond it ^tna ' 
rising high in the distance. The N. 
shore of Sicily is traced as fiir as Cape 
Milazzo. Stromboli and the Lipari 
Islands are seen to seaward, and to- 
wards the N. the eye ranges over the 
Gulf of Gioia as fiir as Cape Vaticano. 
Its name is commemorated by a hand- 
some fountain in the public square, re- 
presenting a palm-tree. 

2 m S.E. of Palml is Seminara (3300 
Inhab.), ruined in 1 783, and desolated by 
malaria. Seminara has given name to 
two battles fought upon the plain be- 
tween it and the Man*o. In 1495 the 
army of Ferdinand II., under Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, was defeated by the army 
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of Charles VIII., under the Sieur D'Au- 
bigny. In endeaTouring to rally his 
troops, Ferdinand was placed in immi- 
nent peri] by the fkll of his horse. 
GioTanni D*AItamura galloped to his 
rcscae, placed the king on his own horse, 
and fell dead from a hundred wounds. 
In 1500, April 21, another battle was 
fought on the same field between D*Au- 
bigny and Ugo de Cardona, one of the 
best ^erals of Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
in which the army of Louis XII. sus- 
tained a signal defeat, and D'Aubign^ 
was compelled to fly for safety to Angi- 
tola. The effects of the earthquake of 
1783 may still be traced near the town. 
A chasm filled with water, 52 ft deep 
and 1780 ft. long, called the Lago del 
Tolfilo, was formed by the first shock ; 
a large tract of olive-grounds slid down 
into the valley to a aistance of 200 ft., 
and the little stream whicli &lls into 
the Marro was diverted from its 
channel into a new chasm, through 
which it continues to run. 

The road leads through chesnut 
forests interspersed with oUye planta- 
tions, commanding fine views of the sea 
and of the picturesque coast on each 
side of the Faro, to 

I m. Bammra (5800 Inhab. — /nil, 
dean ; it is tne resting-place of the Vet- 
turini on the 9th day), situated on the 
shore, and oelebratea for the extra- 
ordinary beauty of its women. Fol- 
lowing the curve of the shore, the road 
passes through the village of Favaz- 
zina. The stream of the Solano^ which 
falls into the sea a litUe N. of Favaz- 
zina, is supposed to be the Craicna of 
Pliny, who applies to it that passage 
in the Odyssey in which Calypso di- 
rects Ulysses to urge his rowers after 
passing Scylla, and to call aloud upon 
Crataeis, the mother of the monster. 
Following the shore through the most 
beautiful scenery, idfter 7 m. from Ba^ 
gnara, we pass 

Scida (C700 Inhab.->/Mn, tolerable, 
but given to overcharge), picturesquely 
situated on a small promontory con- 
necting its castle with the mainland. 
The town is built in terraces rising 
one above the other from the sandy 
bays which lie on either side of the 
promontory. It contains several foun- 



tains and fine buildings, erected after 
1783, but the streets arc steep. .It 
is known for its silk-works, in a district 
abounding in mulberry-trees; nearly 
every house in the town exhibits proofs 
of the industry promoted by this branch 
of manufacture. The wines of Scilla 
have also considerable repute. The 
Castle occupies the bluff clifiT at the 
extremity or the promontoi-y, and was 
formerly the palace of the Prince of 
Scilla, a branch of the Rufo family. 
After the battie of Maida the fortress 
surrendered to the English, and was 
held by them 18 mouths. The French 
besieged it in 1808, and, after making 
a breach, carried it, whilst the Englu£ 
retired to the shore by means of a co- 
vered stair which they had constructed 
in the rock, and embarked in boats pre- 
pared to receive them. 

The Rock of Sciflla, whose dangers 
have been made familiar to every reader 
by the Greek and Latin poets, although 
dej^rived of its terrors, will still be ex- 
amined with lively interest by the clas- 
sical traveller. 

Tiyvtnu, avt^ S* ovrc vaAmp muc6r* ovM k4 Wf 

OdjfU.fL. 
Dextntm Scylla U(as, Uivam impUtcata Cha> 

rybdU 
ObsMet : atque imo barathrl ter gurgilo vastos 
Sorbet fa abniptum fluctus, rursiisquo sub auras 
Krigit altentos, et ddera verbcrat uncbi. 
At Scylbim oeds cohfbct spelunca latebris, 
Ora exertanteni, et naves in saxa trabenteni. 
Prima bominis facies, et pulcbro pectore virga 
Pube teniis ; postrcroa immani corpore pristis, 
Delphinftm candas atero commlssa luporum. 
Vmo. WSVi. III. 420. 

Gome fa l' onda Ik sovra Carlddl, 
Cbe at fhuige con quella In caf s' Intoppa, 
CoA oonvien che qui la genie riddL 

Dante, It/, vii. M. 

Charyhdit, placed by the ancient 
poets immediately opposite to Scylla, 
has been transferred by modern geo- 
graphers to a spot situated outside the 
harbour of Messina, and at least 10 m. 
distant This whirlpool, known as the 
Galofaro, more closely corresponds 
with the accounts of Charybdis given 
by ancient writers than the present 
I currents off the Faro Point ; but it is 
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nevertheless to be considered whetlier 
the lapse of so nuuiy ages and the 
action of repeated earthquakes maj not 
have materially changcAl the currents 
irhich once rendered this passage 
dangerous. The classical traveller will 
be unwilling to relinquish the idea 
that Chary bdis. was really opposite to 
Scylla. He will also be strucK by the 
fact that a strong current still sets 
through the strait, and that there are 
counter currents setting from the shore, 
producing frequent whirlpools, though 
not of a dangtrrous character. 
. The bay on the W. side of Scilla 
was the scene of a most awful calamity 
in 1783. The town, on the moru- 
ing of the 5th of February, had bt-en 
almost totally destroyed by the first 
shocks of an earth<]nake. The castle 
itself, then the residence of the aged 
Prince of Scilla, had been seriously da- 
maged, and the prince and the greater 
part of the inhabitants had retired 
during the night to the beach, consider- 
ing that they were more secure there 
than amidst the falling houses of the 
town. Towards dusk another shock 
occurred which rent the promontory of 
Campella near the town, when the entire 
face of the mountain fell into the sea. 
The waters of the Faro rushed with 
overwhelming violence upon the beach, 
and in their retreat swept away the 
whole assembled multitude, amounting 
it is said to upwards of 1500 persons. 
They returned again and rose to the 
level of the town, throwing back upon 
its ruins -many of the bodies they had 
swept away in the first wave. On the 
following momiugScilla had lost nearly 
one half of its inhabitants. 

The distance from the Castle of Scilla 
to the Faro Point is 6047 Eng. yds. 
The great fishery of the pesce-gpada, 
or sword-fish, afiords occupation to its 
fishermen during July, August, and 
September. 

Ill Villa S. Giovanni (1900 In- 
hab.), one of the most beautiful villages 
on the coast, delightfully situated on the 
shore S. of Punta del Pezzo, below the 
cultivated slopes of the lower ranges of 
mountains which form so picturesque a 
scene fh}m all parts of the Faro. It is 
much frequented on account of its 



salubrious dimiate, and, like Scilla, is 
remarkable for its thriving manu- 
factories of silk. It is the nearest point 
of embarkation for Messina. 

A beantifiil road leads along the coast 
to Reggio, commanding fine views of 
the broken shores of Sicily. It is di- 
versified with villages aud country 
houses, and enlivened with groves of 
orangcrtrees, pomegranates, palm-trees, 
aloes, &c. 

I Ubggio (16,000 Inhab. — Inn: Lo- 
canda Giordano, in the principal street, 
good), the capital of Calabria Ultra I. 
and the see of an archbishop, is situated ' 
in the midst of great natural beauties. It 
is a town, with spacious streets; rising 
gradually from the broad Marina to- 
wards the richly cultivated slopes of 
the hills behind it, among which are 
scattered numerous villas. Reggio was 
almost entirely destroyed in 1783, and 
was rebuilt on a new plan. Many 
of its public buildings are remarkable 
for their architecture, particularly one 
of the fountains on the Marina. Among 
its public institutions are a library, 
hospital, and chamber of commerce. 
The climate is particularly healthy, and 
adapted for the production of the fruits 
and flowers of both hemispheres ; the 
date-palm attains a considerable size, 
and produces fruit ; the castor-oil plant 
abounds in the gardens ; the roads are 
bounded by the American aloe and the 
cactus, and the neighbourhood is one 
continued grove of orange, lemon, and 
citron ti^ees.' Nothing can surpass the 
beauty of the scenery, particularly the 
view from the Marina towards the coast 
of Sicily. It is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more delightful than a lounge in 
the colonnade of the fountain in a cool 
summer s evening when the magnificent 
mountains behind Messina are thrown 
into relief by the setting sun ; and in 
almost all the prospects towards the S. 
JEisoL forms a prominent object With 
these advantages, added to its agreeable 
societv, the hospitality of its inhabitants, 
and the amusements of a good theatre 
erected in 1818, Reggio cannot fail to 
ofier a pleasant place of residence. 

'Rhegium is supposed to have been 
founded by a colony from Chalcis in 
Eubcea, tmd to have been subsequently 
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reinforoed by colonies from .£olia and 
Doris. A colony finom Messene settled 
here b.c. 723, under their general, Alci- 
damidas, after the capture of Ithome 
by the Siiartans in the first Messeniau 
-irar. In times long anterior to the 
Roman conquest it was one of the most 
floartshing Greek republics, and was 
celebrated for the number of distin- 
guished philosophers, historians, and 
poets which it produced. During the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily, the lihe- 
gians observed so strict a neutrality that 
they refiised to admit the army of 
Athens within their walls; and when 
Dionysius of Syracuse, anxious to secure 
their alliance, requested a consort from 
the city, the inhabitants offered him 
their hangman's daughter. Under the 
Roman rule it was called Rheginm 
Jttlium, to distinguish it from Rhegium 
Lepidif on the Via .£milia, near Mo- 
dena. Scarcely any town in Italy has 
suffered snch severe or such frequent 
reverses. It was almost deserted in con- 
sequence of repeated earthquakes in 
the time of Augustus, who contributed 
largely to its restoration. In 549 it 
was tiucen by Totila, in 918 by the Sa- 
racens, in 1005 by the Pisms, in 1060 
by Robert Guiscara ; it was reduced to 
ashes by Frederick Barbarossa; it was 
sacked by the Turks in 1552, burnt by 
them in 1597 ; and totally destroyed by 
the earthquake in 1783. In 1841, and 
again in Deoember,.1851, several shocks 
or great violence were felt at intervals, 
but without causing much damage. 

Lycophron the poet is said to have 
lived at Rheginm for some time ; and 
St Paul visited it, on his voyage froqi 
Coesarea to Rome : ** And from thence 
we fetched a compass and came to 
Rheffium : and after one day the south 
wind blew, and we came the next day 
to PuteOli." 

The bay of Reggio is remarkable for 
the optical phenomenon called the Fata 
Morgana, which occnrs only at high 
tides, when the most perfect calm of sea 
and air prevails ; it b extremely evanes- 
cent, and is usually seen about sunrise, 
but is of rare occurrence. The Fata 
Morgana is of three kinds — marine, 
aerial, and prismatic : it presents in the 
air, and also on the still suT&ce of the 



sea, images of real objects on the coast, 
which ore reflected and multiplied with 
extraordinary precision. It is similar 
to that so freqnenUy seen on the coasts 
of Antrim and Donegal, especially 
near the entrance of Lough Foyle, 
in Ireland. The best description of 
this phenomenon is that given by the 
Dommican monk Minasi in the last 
centy., who had seen it three times in 
its most perfect state : " When the rising 
sun shines from that point whence its 
incident ray forms an angle of about 45^ 
on the sea of Reggie^ and the bright 
sur&ce of the water in the bay is not 
disturbed either by the wind or the 
current, the spectator being placed on 
an eminence of the city, with his back 
to the sun and Iiis face to the sea, on a 
sudden he sees appear in the water, as 
in a catoptric theatre, various multiplied 
objects, i.e, numberless seriesof pilasters, 
arches, casUcs well delineated, r^ular 
columns, lofty tower^ superb palaces 
with balconies and windows, extended 
alleys of trees, delightful plains with 
herds and flocks, &c., all in their natural 
colours and proper action, and passing 
rapidly in succession along the sur&ce 
of the sea, during the whole period of 
time that the above-mentioned causes 
remain. But if, in addition to the cir- 
cumstances before described, the atmos- 
phere be highly impregnated with 
vapour and exhalations not dispersed by 
the wind nor rarefied by the sun, it then 
happens that in this vapour, as in a 
curtain extended along tne channel to 
the height of about 30 palms, and nearly 
down to the sea, the observer will be- 
hold the scene of the same objects not 
only reflected from the surface of the 
sea, but likewise in the air, though 
not in so distinct and defined a manner 
as in the sea. And again, if the air 
be slighdy hazy and opaque, and at the 
same time dewv and adapted to form 
the iris, then the objects will appear 
only at the surface of the sea, but they 
will be all vividly coloured or fringed 
with red, green, blue, and the other 
prismatic colours." In addition to this 
we may remark that the mirage is fre- 
^uentiy seen in great perfection on both 
sides of this strait, and in many cases 
no doubt it has been taken for the Mor- 
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gaoa. Many of the effects are difficult 
of explanation ; bat the xno6t obvious ap- 
pearances are referable to an unusual 
calmness of the sea and to the dificrent 
refractive and consequently reOective 
powers of the superincumbent strata of 
air. 

The similarity of the geological for- 
mations on both sides of the Faro 
may aflbrd come confirmation to the 
statement of many ancient writers that 
the name Rhegium ('Pn^^Mr, from ftiyvCi, 
to break) re&rred to the convulsion 
-which separated Sicily A-om the main- 
land: — 

H«c locii, \\ qaondam et vasta convulsa ruin.-t 
(Tantum (cvi longinqua valet mutare vctu«t;ii) 
Diiisiluiiiac ferunt: cuin protinus utraquc tclUis 
Una Toret: renit medio vi pontus, ct undiii 
Hesperitun Siculo latus absdUit; arvaque ct 



litore didnctM angnsto Inlerluit nsta. 

VlBG. ^>l. UI.414. 



The distance from the Cathedral of 
Reggio to the Lighthouse of Messina is 
13,187 yards. 

Re^gio is backed eastward by the 
imposing group of the Axprcmonte, 
.whose highest peak, Montalto, is 4380 
ft. high. Its lower flanks are clothed 
with forests of beech and oak, and its 
Jiigher regions with pines. 

The post-road lerminales at Reggio, 
308 m. from Naples, but is continned by 
another high road alonjg the sea-shore, 
by Capo Pellaro 7 m., as far as 

12 m. Capo delC Armij the Promon- 
tory of Leucopetraf regarded by the 
ancient geographers as tne termination 
of the Apennines, and remarkable for 
the whiteness of its rocks, which gave it 
its ancient name. This headland lias 
freed clasdcal interest as the scene of an 
important event in the life of Cicero. 
On bis voyage from Syracuse to Greece, 
after the death of Ciesar, b.c. 44, he was 
driven here by contrary winds. Having 
set off agun, he was once more driven 
back by the adverse winds, and went 
to sta^ at the villa of his friend P. 
Valenus, where he was visited by some 
citizens fW)m Rhegium, fi^esh from 
Rome, who brought him news which 
caused him to alter his course, and pro- 
ceed direct to Velia, where he met 
Brutus. 



From Capo delV Armi a bridle-path 
follows the shore to Capo Spartivento^ 
22 m., the Promontorium Heradis, tlie 
extreme S. point of Italy. It crosses 
several streams, the most important of 
which are : At tlie 7 m., the Alice, the 
ancient Hulex, the boundary between 
the Rhegiui and the Locrians, at the 
month of which tlie latter had a small 
fort taken by the Atlienians under 
Laches, BC. 426. 4^ m. fiirther, the 
Piscopio, or Amendolea^ the ancient 
CcccittuSj on whose banks Laches de- 
feated a body of Locrians. Euthymus, 
the celebrated Locrian wrestler, disap- 
peared in this stream in a supernatural 
manner, after delivering Tempsa fi'om 
the shade of Polites. Pausanias as- 
cribes to its banks a natural phenome- 
non, which Strabo refers to the Halex — 
the grasshoppers on the Locrian bank 
were always chirping, while those on 
the Rhegian bank were constantly mute 
—a phenomenon which may be ob- 
served to this day. 

Retween Capo deir Armi and Capo 
Spartivento, at a short distance from 
the shore, situated on distinct offshoots 
of the Aspromonte, and of difficult access, 
are several villages in which the Greek 
language is still spoken. They can be 
visited without much difficulty from 
Reggio in 3 or 4 days, and the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the scenery, com- 
bined with the interest that attaches to 
these last remnants of Hellenism in this 
extreme and remote corner of Italy, will 
compensate fur the discomforts which 
may be experienced on the expedition. 
We can drive as far as Ca|>o deir Armi, 
from whence we must ride or walk. 
5 m. E. of it is the Torrente delta 
Monaea ; ascending its narrow bed, after 
3 m., we discover 

Pentedattih(SOO Inhab.), the strangest 
of human abodes, perched like a pyramid 
among the spires of gigantic barren 
rocks which slioot up in tne form of a 
hand, and are only accessible by a long 
flight of steps cut in the rock. The 
village, which is in a state of dilapida- 
tion, is surmounted by the remains of 
a baronial castle. Following the ravine 
2 m. higher up is 

MoMiebello, on a square rock, perpen- 
dicular on three sides, and surrounded 
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hj crags covered with the cactas in 
great luxuriance. Hence we may either 
folloir a wild and difficult path through 
OoriOf Condqfuri, and Amendolea, to 
Bova, or retrace oar steps to the shore, 
and follow it for 3 m. to 

MelUo (1600 (nhab.)» on the rt-bank 
of the Alice, the southernmost town in 
Italy. Resting here at night, we pro- 
ceed the next morning along the shore, 
and crossing the Amendolea, 7 m. from 
Melito, reach the Marina di Bova^ 
near the mouth of the Daria, the bed 
of which we ascend to 

Bova (3800 Inhab.), the see of a 
bishop, picturesquely placed on a hill 

5 m. from the sea. At Bova as well as 
at Condqfwri, GalUciano, and two other 
villages near it Greek is still spoken by 
the people, but is gradually disappear- 
ing. The local antiqnaries maintain 
that Bova is an ancient settlement, and 
that its inhabitants may be regarded as 
the lineal descendants of the Locrians 
or Rhegians. Of late years Bova has 
been losing its importance by the re- 
moval of the bishop's residence and 
several of the public offices and prin- 
cipal inhabitants to the Marin&di Bova. 
A rath of 4 m. brings us to 

ralizzi, prettily situated at the base 
of two perpendicular barren rocks, 
perched on the summit of the highest of 
which stand the ruins of its former 
castle. 1 m. E. is the insignificant 
village of 

Ptetrapennata, on a hill surrounded 
by the most beautiAil forests, with the 
finest view conceivable of sea and moun- 
tains, and made fi^miliar by the draw- 
ings of our distinguished countryman 
Mr. Lear. From Ptetrapennata a path of 

6 m. descends to the sea-shore at Capo 
Spartivento, from whence we return to 
Reggio, or proceed to explore the eastern 
coast beyond it (see Rte. 156). 



ROUTE 15G. 

TARAMTO TO CASTRO V I LLART, ALOMO 
THE SHORES OF THE GULF OF TA- 
RAKTO. 94 m. 

There is no regular road along the 
E. coast of Calabria. The traveller de- 
sirous of visiting the numerous sites 
memorable for their classical associa- 
tions which lie near the shore, must 
proceed on horseback, except in some 
parts, where he will find a via naturale 
practicable for light carriages when the 
torrents are not swollen by heavy nuns. 
April and Bfay are the best months for 
making this tour, but the traveller will 
do well to provide himself with letters 
of introduction, for the villages are very 
miserable, and there are few taverns 
where accommodation, however indif- 
ferent, can be found. 

The best course for any one intending 
to devote a couple of montlis.to Cala- 
bria is to proceed to Taranto, visiting 
the Apulian towns on his way. From 
thence he should follow the E. coast 
all the way round the Cape Spartivento 
to Reggio, and return through Monte- 
leone and Cosenza, making on his wav 
excursions to places of interest, whidi 
lie at a short distance from his route. 

Leaving Taranto by the long bridge 
at the extremity of the town* the road 
proceeds to 

IS: '^SS- '}«»«•"«. p'"^- 

From the latter place to Cassano the 
via is practicable for light'" cai-riages. 
About 8 m. from Palagiano the Lato is 
crossed. The hills which bound the 
sweep of the gulf are clothed with dwarf 
pine forests, between which and the sea 
is a sand bank covered with junipera 
and cypresses. In the distance are seen 
the lofty mountains of Basil icata and 
Calabria. 

11 m. from the Lato we cross the 
Bradano near its mouth, and enter Ba- 
silicata. This river, the ancient Bra* 
danus, formed the boundary of the terri- 
tories of Tarentum and Metapontum. 

In the plain between the Bradanus 
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and the Casuentasj now called the Va- 
sento or Basentty was 

Metapoktum, one of the most power- 
ful colonies of Magna Gnecia, founded, 
according to Strabo, by a body of those 
Pylians who had followed Nestor to 
Troy, or, according to Justin, by Epeos, 
the builder of the Trojan horse. It 
subsequently received an Achssn co- 
lony from Sybaris and Crotona. 

When Alexander, King of Epirus 
crossed over into Italy b.g. 332, the 
Metapontines joined him, and after his 
defeat and death at Paudosia b.c. 326, 
his bones were sent to Metapontum, 
whence they were conveyed to Epirus. 
After the battle of Canns, Metapcmtum 
declared in favour of Hannibal, but 
when the battle of the Metaurus, b c. 
207, compelled him to withdraw his 
forces from this part of Italy, he re- 
moved all the inhabitants from Meta- 
poutum to save them from the ven- 
geance of Borne. Metapontnm never 
recovered from this blow, and in the 
time of Pansaifias it was a heap of 
ruins. The house of Pythagoras, who 
died here b.o. 497, is recorded to have 
been converted at his death into a 
temple of Ceres. The remains now 
existing are those of a Doric temple 
on a slight elevation near the rt buik 
of tiie Bradano, 2 m. from the sea^and 
known b^ the local name of Taoola di 
Paladunf of which 15 colunms, with 
their architrave, are standing; there are 
some ruins, supposed to be of another 
temple, about 8 m; fhrther S., and 1 m. 
from the 1. bank of the Vasento. The 
small 8alt>water lagoon, 1 m. finom Tbrre 
a Mare, was probably the ancient port 
ofMetapontum. Near the latter ruins is 

22 m. Torre a Mare, a square tower 
of the middle ages, where there is a 
. tavern for the horses to bait. The plain 
along the coast is still very productive in 
com, which formed the chief sooroe of 
the opulence of Metapontnm, Beyond 
the Basente the road turns inland to- 
wards S, BagUio; it then crosses the 
SalatttMla, supposed by some topo- 
graphers to be the ancient Aoaiandrus, 
and descends through a tract of under- 
wood and dwarf oak to the Agri (^AcirU), 
which it crosses about 3 m. from its 
mouth. 

18. Italy.-] 



13 m. Policoro, prettily situated on 
the rt bank of the river, was once a 
monastery of the Jesuits, but is now the 
farm of the Prince of Gerace, where 
travellers are frequently received. From 
the heights above the bouse there is an 
extensive view of the mountains of 
Basilicata and the coast-line of Cala- 
bria. The forests abound in wild boar. 
A few years ago a large bronze vessel 
was dug up at Policoro, containing 
many silver medals of archaic type. 
These coins and bronzes render it pro- 
bable that Policoro marks the site of 

Hebacleia, a joint colony of the 
Thurians and Tarentines, ii.c. 432, the 
place of meeting of the general assem- 
bly of the Italian Greeks, and the birth- 
place of the painter Zeuris. The plain 
between Heracleia and the Sirie was 
the scene of the first battle fought by 
Pyrrhus against the Romans under the 
consul Lcevinns, B.O. 280, who attri- 
buted their defeat to the terror inspired 
by the elephants of Pyrrhus. The 
celebrated bronze tables, now in the 
Museo Borbonico, known as the Jlera' 
clean Thblee, were found at Luee near 
this place in 1 753. The country border^ 
ing this part of the coast is celebrated 
for its liquorice-root. 

3 m. S. of Policoro a dense forest 
marks the course of the Sitino, the Siris 
of the Greeks. The ma traverses it, 
after crossing the river. This forest 
scenery gives to the country a character 
of beauty and luxuriance which per- 
fectly accords with the enthusiastic de- 
scriptions of the Greek poets. The 
underwood consists of myrtle, arbutus, 
the lentiscus, sweet bay, wild vine, the 
oleander, &c On the 1. bank of the 
Sinno, the city of Siris, the rival of 
Metapontum and Sybaris, is supposed to 
have stood, but no trace of it is to be 
discovered. Beyond the river we pass 
the torrents Buvero and Bvcoh, and the 
little river Canna, which divides Basi- 
licata from Calabria. 1 m. off the via 
on the rt. is 

12 m. Rocca Imperiale (1600 Inhab.), 
built on the summit of a conical hill ; 
a mode of building prevalent on this 
coast, which afibrds some beautiful 
scenes for the pencil of the ardst 

Abeam (1400 Inhab.> on a hill 6 m. 
• 
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N,W, of Booca Imperiale, is Bupposed 
to mark the site of Lagaria, foimdttd by 
the Phocsans, and afterwards ooloaised 
by the Thariaus. It was fiunous for 
its sweet wines, which were highly 
prized, as Zagarina Vina, 

C m. Eo§eto, 2 m. N. of Capo ^u- 
lieOf amid broken ravines, presents a 
Tery pictaresque appearance. N. of 
the cape is the Fiume di Ferra, snp- 
posed to be the AeaiandroB, The via 
follows the shore, leaving on the rt. 
AmenMara, occupying^, like Rocca Im- 
periale and Roseto, an insulated rock. 

10 m. Trtbiaacci, another villaKe of a 
similar character. The via leaves the 
shore, and crosses the Saracino and So- 
taaoMo, through a highly diversified 
and pictaresque country, leaving ComoI- 
$uu>vo on the rt 

8 m. FraneamUa, a village, prettily 
placed above the valley of the Raga- 
mdUh Before reaching Cassano b 
Lauropolit a hamlet founded by the 
Duchess of Cassano for the accommo- 
da^on of the agricultural labonren on 
her estates. 

A bridge over the Eieuio leads to 
. 6 m. Cocioao ... I <px. , kk 

6 m. QattnviUaH . ( "^ "^• 



ROUTE 157. 

OAVnOYXLLABI TO OATAMZAUO, BT TBB 
OOABT. 109 m. 

6 m« Coitano,. From this place the 
Timd descends towards the valley of the 
CoiciU, the ancient %6arw, which it 
crosses near its junction with the Cratif 
the andent Cralki*, The Sybaris was 
celebrated by the ancient poets for the 
power of making horses shy, and of 
rendering men who bathed in it vigor- 
ous ; and the Grathis was celebrated for 
fl<(wing over .golden sands, and for the 



property of giving a yellow colour -to 
the hair of those who bathed in it : 

EvoMpoi' T o^ptjymf yur> 

KOR. Troad, 

The plain on our 1. before we cross the 
Coscile, between Lauropoli and the 
mouth of the CrsU, is identified as the 
site of the ancient 

Stbahis, founded B.a 720, by the 
Aehcaos and Trcssenians, on the river 
of the same name. Nothing now re- 
mains which the classical tourist can 
TegKe6 as a relic of that luxurious city. 
Many antiquaries, however, hare fixed 
its position on the tongue of land which 
lies between the Coscile and the Crati, 
before they form their junction, about 

6 m. from the sea ; but, from the mode 
of its destruction, it is not likely that the 
actual ute of the city will ever be satis- 
fiutorily determined. When Sybaris was 
in its taU prosperity, it counted 25 towns 
upon this ooast among its dependencies, 
and bron^t 300,000 i2en into the field 
in the war with the Croloniats. b.c.510 
Sybaris was defeated, and the Croto- 
niats entirely destroyed it by turning 
over the ruins the waters of the Cralhis, 
which formerly ran at some distance 
from it. 

On the L bank of the Crati, about 

7 m. inland from the supposed site of 
Sybaris, is Terra Nova (3000 Inhab.), 
nearwhich on the NJB. are some ruins 
supposed to mark the site of 

Thvbii, a city, founded b.o. 443, in 
the place of Sybaris, which had been 
destroyed 70 years before, by the-fngi* 
tive Sybarites, with the support of a 
body of Athenian colonists sent out 
by Pericles. Among the latter were 
the historian Htrodotiu and the orator 
LywioM. Fresh colonists having poured 
in from all quarters of Greece, disputes 
arose between them and the Athenians, 
which were at length allayed in the 
year 413 B.C. by tne Delphic oracle 
declaring it to be a colony of Apollo. 
Cbarondas subsequently endowed it 
with a constitution, and it became fk* 
moos for its annals. It surrendered, 
B.a 980, to the Romans, who, in b.c. 
194, made it a colony under the name 
of Copitt. The coins of Thurii are 
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ncuneroiis, and of great beauty and 
variety. 

The via proceeds through a country 
abounding in oaks and olive-trees to 

17 m. Uorigliatto, an important town 
of 9500 In^b., beautifully situated 
2 m. from the shore, ou a steep emi- 
nence in the form of an amphitheatre, 
surmouhted by a fine feudal castle 
commanding magnificent views. The 
base of the hill is covered with orange 
and lemon groves, among which are the 
villas of the resident proprietors, it is 
supplied with water by an aqueduct 
which crosses the principal street, and 
may be traced for a considerable dis- 
tance round the hill. It contains several 
large manufactories of liquorice, aud 
is a dep6t for the timber collected from 
La Sila for the shipbuilders of the 
.capital. The mountains around it pro- 
duce the finest manna in Calabria. The 
castle is a square building, flanked with 
massive towers and surrounded by a 
deep trench, having altogether the ap- 
pearance of a sinall citadel. Leaving 
the town, we cross several torrent^ 
and follow the shove towards Capo del 
THonio^ the S. extremity of a magnifi- 
cent guli^ which stretches to Capo ^u- 
iieo, the promontory which forms so 
remarkable a feature in all the land- 
scapes of the coast 

6 m. Boitanot an archiepisoopal city 
of 12,200 Inhab., situated on a rocky 
eminence on the rt. of the road, 2 dl 
from the shore. It is the birthplace of 
8. Nilus, whose history is recorded by 
the pencil of Domaachino at Grotta 
Ferrata. Near the city are alabaster 
and marble quarries. The river Trionto 
has preserved the name of the DraeuM 
nearly unaltered, which witnessed the 
defeat of the Sybarites. The via con- 
tinues to follow the shore by Torre & 
Teela, leaving on the mountains on the 
rt several villages. 

. 16 m. Cariatt (2000 Inhab.), a miser- 
able place, though the see of a bishop- 
nc, sitoateil on a lofty mountain, 5 m. 
N. of 'PuiUa Fiumemta. The ascent to 
it is steep, and the town is entered by a 
gate and drawbridge. At the extremity 
of the town are the ruins of its baronial 
castle. During the war with France it 
was pillaged by the army of brigands 



under Fra Diavolo. The via follows the 
curve of the shore, leaving on its rt. Crw 
coli and its fine castle, l^utifoUy situ- 
ated among luxuriant plantations in 
which the manna>ash abounds. The bay 
terminates in the Panla delV Alice, the 
ancient promontory of CWmtssa, ou 
which was the temple said to have been 
built by PhilocteUfs, and dedicated to 
Apollo Alffius, in which he^ suspended 
the bow and arrows of Hercules, and 
in which his tomb appears also, from 
the description of Lycophron, to have 
been. The city of CWmuso, which he 
is also said to have founded after the 
siege of Troy, is supposed to have occu- 
pied the position of 

10 m. Cirb (3000 Inhab.), conspicu- 
ously placed on a lofty hill, overlooking 
the promontory of Alice. The via 
crosses the Lipuda, and proceeds S., 
leaving Melissa, another small pictur- 
esque village on an eminence, on the rt. 
Beyond Torre di Melissa, on the shore, 
a station of the doganieri, is 

7 m. StroRffolif a small town on a 
very steep and barren elevation above 
the road, supposed to occupv the site of 
Fetilia, mentioned by Virgil as one of 
the cities founded by Philoctetes: — 

HIcilUdadcMelflxBi 
PsiVA PhiloetetfB subnizA PetUia muro. 

JBn, iiL 401. 

In the 2nd Punic war it was besieged 
by Hannibal, and is celebrated by the 
l]atin historians for its constant fidelity 
to the Romans. Strongoli was burnt by 
General Regnier in 1806. It now con- 
tains some good houses. On the out- 
side of the cathedral are two stones 
with Latin inscriptions, affording ad- 
ditional confirmation of the site of 
Petilia. 

A steep descent from Strongoli leads 
down to the pUun of the broad and 
rapid Neto, the Neatthus of Theocritus, 
in which the captive Trojan women are 
said to have set fire to the Grecian fleet, 
in order to compel their conquerors -to 
desist from further wanderings. This 
tradition, which gave name to the river, 
supplied Virgil with the well-known 
incident described in the 5th iBneid. 
The road between the Neto and Cotrone 
passes several salt marshes on the barren 
shoiti and crosses the Esaro, now little 
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better than a stagnant ditch, and so 
choked with weeds that it is difficolt to 
reconcile it with the .fisams of Theo- 
critus, who makes it the scene of many 
of his Bacolics. The banks are pro- 
fusely covered with the sweet pea m a 
wild state, remarkable for its fragrance 
and varied colours. 

12 m. Cotrone, a fortified town, built 
on a (K>int of land projecting into the 
sea. Under the name of Croton or 
Crotona, it was one of the most/amous 
cities of Magna Grsecia. It was 
founded by the Achaians B.C. 710, and 
obtained its name, according to the 
traditions of the poets, from the hero 
Croton : — 

Nee procul hlnc tumulum. nib quo sacraU Cro- 

tonU 
OiM legpbat bmnus. Jiuwqoe Ibl moMiia tacrm 
OondidU; et uomea tomalatl tnzlt in nrbem. 
Ovn>. Met. xr. S5. 

The climate was supposed to have pe- 
culiar influence in producing strength 
and beauty of form. Milo and many of 
the other celebrated wrestlers at the 
Olympic games. were natives of the 
town. T& fame of Crotona as the 
residence of P^tha^ras and the prin- 
cipal seat of his philosophy, oontribated 
to raise its celebrity to the highest 
point It had also a fiimous school of 
medicine, and was the birthplace of 
Alomnon, to whom the introduction of 
anatomr was ascribed, and of -Demo- 
cedes, the phvsidan of Darios, king of 
Persia. Pythagoras formed here his 
celebrated league, ii.c. 540 ; and bjC. 
510 the city had become so powerful 
that it brouffht 100,000 men into the 
field against the Sybarites, who, although 
three times as numerous, were defeated, 
and Sybaris was destroyed. The re- 
public declined rapidly after the vic- 
tory over Sybaris, and a few years later 
130,000 Crotoniats were completely de- 
feated at the river Sagras by 10,000 
Loorians. Agathocles in b.c. 299 made 
himself master of Crotona, which ap- 
pears to have been finally rained in the 
war with Pyrrhns. In ecclesiastical 
history Crotona ranks as one of the 
earliest Christian bishoprics; indeed the 
local historians assert that its first bishop 
was Dionysius the Areopagite. Cotrone 
IS well known to numismatbts for the 



Greek coins found in its vicinity ; they 
are of the finest epoch of art, and 
include several containing the rare 
head of Juno Lncina. 

The modem town has 5600 Inhab., 
and is the chief place of a district and 
the see of a bishop. Ito castle and for- 
tifications, erected by Charles V., give 
it a rank among the fortresses of the 
kingdom ; its small harbour is pro- 
tected by a mole constructed with the 
materials of the Temple of Juno on the 
Lactnian Promontory. After the battle 
of Maida in 1806, Cotrone surrendered 
to the English. But as soon as the ' 
Frendi under Massena re-entered Ca- 
labria, after the British forces had > re- 
tired to Sicily, Cotrone was besieged by 
them, and defended by a party of tiie 
brigand army, who maintained the sie^ 
untd their provisions began to fail. 
Unwilling to surrender, for fear of the 
resentment of the French, three of the 
brigands resolved to make au attempt 
to reach an English frigate, wUch was 
emising in n^t of the town, but with 
which, from ignorance of the >igoc^>» 
they could not communicate. They 
sallied forth from the city before the 
break of day, immersed themselves in 
the Esaro, then swollen by heavy rains, 
and, bending down their bodies to es- 
cape notice, walked throaeh the stream 
to its month, nnperceived by the French 
sentries on its banks. They plunged 
into the sea, but the action of swimmmg 
discovered them. The sentries fireo, 
killed one, and wounded another, but 
the third reached the frigate in safety, 
and informed the captain of the con- 
dition of the besieged, and of their reso- 
lution to fly. Dtiring the succeeding 
night the frigate stood in towards the 
shore, while the garrison issued from 
the gates, surprised the sentries, and 
embu-ked in the ship's boats resiidy to 
receive them. On the following day 
the French marched into the abandoned 
castie. 

6 m. SJS. of Cotrone is the Laeiniak 
PromaUonf, now Capo ddU CoUame^ or 
Cafto Nau^ on which stood the cele- 
brated Temple of Jidio Laeima, men- 
tioned by many of the Greek and Latin 
ewts, and foimded, it was supposed, by 
ercules* 
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Jlinc sfams Hercalel, li yen Mt fiuna. Tarenli 
Cernltur ; attoUlt se Diva LacinU oontra. 
Cauloninqae arces, et naylfnigum ScylacKQin. 
JBn, III. 561. 

Its shrines were enriched by offerings 
from all parts of Magna Graocia, and 
adorned by the pencil of ZeaxU with a 
picture of Helen, for the execution of 
which he was allowed to select as his 
models five of the most beautiful virgins 
iu the city. 

E, so foue coAtei slata a Croton^, 
Quando Zeusl V inutgiiie far volae, 
Om por dovea net Tempio di Giunone, 
E tante belle nude insleme accolse, 
E che per una farne In perfraione. 
Da dil ana parts, da cht ua* altra tolse, 
N<m avea da tovre altoa che oosiel ; 
C3ie Itttte le bellexze eruio in lei. 

ARI06TO, XI. Yl. 

So great was the sanctity of this tern, 
pie, that it was respected by Pyrrhus 
and by Hannibal, wlio is said by Po- 
lybius to have recorded his victories 
ou its walls in Greek and Punic cha- 
racters. 

One of the columns of this magnifi- 
cent temple is still standing. It is of 
the early Doric style, S6 £ high; re- 
mains of walk are traceable around it, 
and judicious excavations would pro- 
bably be prodnctiTe of more extensive 
discoveries. 

S.W. of this promontory are Capo 
delU Cimiti, Capo Rxzzuto^ and Capo 
CatieUa, the three capes which Strabo 
describes as the lapygttm triapnnum- 
loria. Close to them was an island, 
which has since disappeared, and 
which the Italian geographers sup- 
pose to be Ogygia^ the island of Calypso, 
where Ulysses was so long detained. 
N. of Capo Rizzuto is the town of Isola 
(2000 Inhab.). 

From Cotrooe to Catansaro the road 
proceeds inland, crossing the promon- 
tory almost at right angles. The country 
over which it passes is desolate and un- 
interesting. 

9 CtUro (2100 Inhab.), situated on 
high ground overlooking the course of 
the Tueina^ the TaraiueSt and the Gulf 
of Squillace. The descent from Cntro 
to the sea-shore commands an extensive 
view of the gulf as &r S. as the Pnnta 
di Stilo, The road skirts the N. shores 
of the gulf through a well-cultiyated 



country, enlivened with numerous farm- 
houses. It crosses the Crocchio, the 
Arocho of the ancient geographers, and 
passes several villagets picturesquely 
placed on the hills which bound the 
gulf. At Petrizzi the road leaves the 
shore, and. crossing the Simmari, the 
ancient SemiruSt and the AUi, strikes 
inland to 
30 m. Catamzaro. (Rtc. 155.) 



ROUTE loB. 

CATAMZARO TO RBGOIO, ALONG THE 
COAST. 

The classical tourist will not find 
many objects of interest on the S.E. 
coast of Calabria Ultra I., with the ex- 
ception of the Episephyrian Locri; but 
the traveller and the artist who feel an 
interest in the researches of classical 
geography, and in a spot rendered cele- 
brated by Pindar, will submit to the in- 
conveniences of the journey. 

Leaving Catansaro, the road descends 
the valley to the sea-shore, passing near 
the mouth of the Corace, the Marina, or 
small port of Catanzaro. Beyond the 
river is a large brick building, of which 
nothing is known. 

12 m. £Sffat//ace,a badly built town of 
2600 Inhao., placed on an almost inac- 
cessible rock, nearly opposite the loffy 
Moaie Moscia, which advances into the 
sea in the bold and precipitous promon- 
tory fit>m which the town denved the 
name of Aaoifra^^ Scylaettvms The 
modem town, which still gives name to 
the gul^ is the seat of a bishopric. 
Near it is Sudlati, a village pictur- 
esquely placed on the opposite summit 
of Monte Moscia, and commanding 
magnificent views across the isthmus. 
Squillace was the birthplace of Marcus 
Aurelius Cassiodoms, the minister of 
Theodoric, the author of the History of 
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the Gothfl,. who attained the oonfmlar 
dignity a.d^ 514, and retired from poblic 
life in the reign of Vitiffes, to form a 
monastery in the neigntx>arhood of 
this his native town.* Daring his latter 
years he wrote his Commentaries on 
the Acts, Epistles, and Rerelations, 
printed by Maffei in 1721. He died in 
his monastery about a.d. 560, at the age 
of nearly 100. 

.3 m. MotUaurOt a village, near 
which are the ruins of a monastery 
founded by the Normans, and destroyed 
by the earthquake of 1783. The road 
is extremely steep in many parts. It 
descends from the hills towards the 
sea, leaving on the rt. several villages, 
and follows the shore, crossing some 
torrents, to 

6 m. Soverato, a village between 
the stream of that name and the 
Ancinale, The former flows through 
a very beautiful country from the high 
ranse of hills behind the villages of 
S. Vito and ChiaractUle. The Anci- 
nale, the CeecimtM of Pliny, is erossed 
juear Satriano. The road now becomes 
uninteresting and monotonous^ passing 
several torrents from the lofty range of 
MoHte PoHdla and the CoaUi delta 
OuardiOf on whose slopes are seen 
DaooUy & Andrea, leca, itc. &c. 

8 m. Badolato, a village of 3400 In- 
hah., S. of which are SiuUa CaUrim 
and Guardavatle, The river which 
divides Calabria Ultra II. from Cala- 
bria Ultra I. IS the Assiy considered to 
be the Eieporue, on whose rt. b^nk the 
Crotoniats and the allied Greeks were 
defeated b^ Dionysius the elder. 

7 m. McmflAerace^ on the S. bank of 
the Assi. We now enter the valley of 
the StilUro, remarkable in many parts 
^cx its picturesque beauty. At the dis- 
tance or about 6 m. from the shore is 

Slilo (4000 Inhab.), picturesquely 
built in terraces below perpendionlar 
precipices. It is a dean and thriving 
place, with several churches and con- 
vents, and a general Mpect of comfort 
It is entered by a medifsval gate with 
two round towers. Sdlo has iron-works 
in the neighbourhood, by which the go- 
vernment foundries of La Mongiana are 
supplied. Near Stilo is a small square 
bride eh. with a central cupola supported 



by marble columns, and 4 smaller cu- 
polas at the angles. Its style shows 
that it must be referred to the Lower 
Greek Empire. On the shore, S. of the 
Stillaro, the Tvada di Stih recalls the 
Promonlorium CocitUhvnij mentioned by 
Polybius. Following the shore, Riace 
and Casteloetere (5000 Inhab.) are seen 
on the hills above the Alaro, supposed 
to be the ancient Sagras^ and other 
small streams which here fall into the 
sea. Castelvetere is supposed to mark 
the site of 

Cauionia, an Achsan colony. It is 
believed, however, that further re- 
searches would discover on the 1. bank 
of the Alaro a site more in accordance 
with the descriptions of ancient ffeo- 
graphers. Cauionia was the first place 
where Pythagoras sought refuge after 
his expulsion from Crotona. After the 
defeat of the allies B.a 387, at the river 
Helorus, or Eleporus, Cauionia sur- 
rendered to Dionysius, and ftt>m that 
time it never recovered its former 
power, till it was nuBed during the 
wars of Pyrrhus by a bodv of Oam- 
panian mercenaries in the Roman ser- 
vice. The Alaro is memorable for the 
defeat of 130,000 Crotoniats by 10,000 
Locrians. The result of4his battle was 
so unexpected, that it gave rise to the 
proverb kxniUvt^m wSr M 2a7f«. 

18 m. RoceeUa, a town of 4900 In- 
hab., picturesquely placed. It is men- 
tioned by Ovid, under the name of 
Romechium, in the voyage of the Epi- 
daurian serpent In its vicinity are 
Giojosa (7600), Mammola (7000), and 
Grotteria (4500). Among the nume- 
rous torrents which intersect the coast 
to the S. is the Locano^ the andent 
Locamte, On the hills beyond it is 
Sidermo, a thrivingtown of 5100 Inhab. 
The Novito, the Buthromts of Livy, is 
crossed. 

12 m. Geraee (5900 Inhab. — /jiii, in- 
difierent), the see of a bishop, and the 
chief town of a district, is situated on 
the upper slopes of the loRy mountains 
which here extend from the great back 
bone of the Apennines into the sea. In 
the middle agvs it was a place of great 
strength, but frequent earthquakes, and 
particularly that of 1783, have reduced 
Its dtadd to ruins. The eathedral. 
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originally a (Groihie bailding, was also 
overwhelmed by the same catastrophe ; 
but several columns are still preserved 
which show that it was built with the 
spoils of ancient temples. Gkrace has 
some thriving silk- works, and some of 
its buildings are of good architectare, 
retaining many marks of Sarucenio 
origin. Its wines are in repute, parti- 
cularly a sweet white kind, called Greco 
di Gerace, In the neighbourhood arc 
mineral springs. Gerace sprung up 
from the ruins of 

Locri Epixephyrii^ one of the most 
ancient cities of Magna Grsecia, cele- 
brated in the verse of Pindar, and inte- 
resting from its association with the 
ffreat legislator Zaleuctu. It was 
founded by a colony of the Locri 
Ozolse, according to the Greek tra- 
dition, aboat 750 years b.c. Pindar, 
in the Second Pythian Ode, comme- 
morates the services rendered to the 
city by Hiero, King of Syracuse, in 
having deterred Anaxilaos, King of 
Rhegium, from the war with which he 
had threatened it, and in having thereby 
enabled the Locrian maiden to sing her 
melodies in happy security before her 
door. Both he, in the 1 1th Olympic 
Ode, and Demosthenes, praise the hos- 
pitality of the citizens to strangers, their 
skill in all the arts of civilized life, 
their wisdom, their love of justice, and 
their prowess in war: — 

* A3tf|A«A« K/tXaiifow, vu¥ *Eift 
*E^a ovyKWfM^ar*, «yyvtt90fuu 

The ruins are not very extensive or im- 
portant They are about 5 m. from 
• Gerace, near the sea-coast, at 7brr« di 
Gerace, and consist of the basement of 
a Doric temple, and the vestises of the 
walls, which can be traced tor nearly 
2 m. in length and I in breadth, extend- 
ing from the shore to the first heights, 
upon which probably the arx was. 
A few years ago many gold coins of 
Philip and Alexander, cast instead of 
being struck, and more recently a col- 
lection of silver tetradrachms of Pyrrhus 
were found near Gerace. They are 



supposed to have belonged to the money- 
chest of Alexander King of E^ims, 
who was defeated at Pandagia^ now 
Mendocino (page 371). Coins bearing 
the epigraph of Locri have also been 
found at Gerace, and many of the 
architectural remains bear a decidedly 
Greek character ; but the Latin inscrip- 
tions which have been discovered, and 
numerous Roman constructions which 
are still to be traced, show that a Roman 
city subsequently occupied the site. 

[A bridle-road leads from Gerace 
over the Aspromonte by the Paiso del 
Afercante to Casalnuovo. The scenery 
of the pass is very magnificent, com- 
bining the richest forest scenery with 
the wild glens of the rocky mountains 
through which the road is carried. The 
highest part of the ascent from Gerace 
is particularly remarkable for its ex- 
tensive and magnificent views. Both 
seas are visible from this summit and 
the road descends on the western sMe 
through very imposing scenery, over- 
looking the gulf of Gioia, and com- 
manding a view which extends in fine 
weather to the Lipari islands, to 

18 m. Casalnuovo (7500 Inhab.), finely 
situated at the foot of the mountains, and 
sufficiently high alxrre the plain to be 
free from malaria. It was totally de- 
stroyed by the earthquake of 1783, and 
was almost entirely rebuilt of wood. 
From Casalnuovo the distance to Gioia 
is 18 m. ; the traveller may join the 
high road to Reggio at kosarno or 
Saninara, both of which are about 
equidistant from Casalnuovo, and are 
described in Rte. 1 55 J 

From Gerace to Capo Spartivento^ 
26 m. Sm thero is an indifierent bridle- 
road. The country and the villages 
we pass present little classical interest, 
but are in rotnm highly picturesque, 
having the bold ridges of the Aspro- 
monte on the rt all the way. 

On leaving Gerace the path eroases 
the Merico, proceeds to Portigliola, 
where it crosses the & Harxo, leaving 
on the 1. the ruins of Locri, passes 
through Condoiantn, and, after crossing 
the Petito, brings us to 

8 m. Ardore (3000 Inhab.), placed on 
a hill amidst vmeyards and orchards. 
Crossing the broad valley that intei*- 
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▼enes, the path, by a viDdiDg aaoent, 
reaches 

.4 m. Bovalino (3600 Inhab.), pio- 
turesaaely situated on a high hill. The 
path aeeoends to the shore, and follows 
It to 

7 m. Bianco, — Another path of 5 m. 
ascends from BoTalino to S. Luetic a 
small Tillage, where guides can be hired 
to visit & Maria d^ PoUi, This 
monastery is placed below MonUiUo, 
the highest p^k of the Aspromonte, 
and is only remarkable for the striking 
character of the scenery roand it The 
path to it from S. Luoa, owing to the 
nnmeroos windings in crossing the 
ridge of La Strra, is about 8 m. The 
monastery, a sabstantii^ square build- 
ing, said to have been founded by the 
Normans, is completely surronndra bv 
an amphitheatre of . mountains, which 
rise perpendicularly on the W. side 
in a succession of enormous buttresses, 
from which a small torrent tumbles 



foaming on the rt of the building. These 
mountams are clothed with fine ancient 
forests of chestnut, ilex, oak, and a par- 
ticular variety of pine of great beauty 
Pinus Laricio Calabra. For several 
months of the year the monks are snowed 
np and secluded from the rest of the 
world. 

From Bianco the path along the shore 
passes the 

4 m. Capo di Bryzzano, the S^hy- 
rian promontory from which Locri 
derived its appellation Epizepkyriu 
Further on we pass 

5 m. Bruncateono^ a village on a hill 
I m. from the sea, whose inhabitants 
(800) in the beginning of the oenty. 
still spoke Greek. Following the shore, 
we arrive at 

4 m. Capo ^partiveuiot the Promon' 
torium HereuliSf the extreme S.E. pro- 
montory of Italy, whence we proceed to 
Reggio (Rte. 155, p. 383). 
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Abbbts:— Monte Cuino, 29. 
8S. Trinitii delUi Cavm, 262. 
Monte Vergine, jji. Holy 
'lYlnftj »t Mileto (rained), 
^27- At Veoosa (ruined). 

Academies at Naples :— Acca- 
demia delleSdenae-Fonta- 
aiana — Eroolaoese di Ar- 
cbeologia— di Belle Artt — 
Medico •Gbirarglca, 119 

Acalaadma flnviiu, now the 
Salandrella, 185 
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Aoerensa. town of (Acheroii' 
tU). j6i. i62 

Acerza, town oi; near Naples, 
l»7 

Adierontia, now Acerensa, |6i 

Acherosia Pains (the lake of 
Fnsaio). 299 

Acqnamela, |jo 

Acrt, TillaM of, 171 

Addison, his experiments on 
the Grotto del Cane, ^n. 
OnViigU'8Tomb,i6i 

.ficlanum, dty of, now Le 
Orotte, 3J1 

J&uaiM, one of the names of 

JEoeas, his first approach to 

. Italy, 151. His interview 

.with the abyl, 291. lot. His 

visit to the shades, 291. 

.firailum, the, at Fompeii, 221 

JEauvM flav^ now the Esaro^ 

188 
JEscnlapius, temple of, at Pom- 
pell, 2JI 
JEatndtL, Samnite dty of, now 
■ Isemla, 4$ 
Agata, S., village and convent 
of (ilDeserto), near Sorrento, 
.M» 
^-~, post stotloD, 19 

de* Ootl, town of, J22 

AgeroU, village of, near AmaUl, 

»57 
Agnano, lake of, 107 
A^llo, S^ village of, 2^9 
Agri, river (Adris), J85 
Agriculture of the kJngdom, 

xxlli 
Agromonte, oostlera d', )68 
Agropoli, fishing town of, 272 



AMENDOLEA. 

Aiano, site of Tiberius* palace 

at Capri, 246 
Aiello. ;io 
Alrola, village of, J26 
Alabaster quarries on Monte 

OaigMio, |j8. At Rossano, 

J«7 
Alaric plunders Pnteoli, 279. 

His letter on the dissipations 

of Bala, 294. His burial hi 

the bed of the Busento, 170 
Alaro, river (SagrasX 190 
Alatsi. town of (Alatrium),24 
Alba Fucensis, now Albe, 62 
Albano,4 
Albe, village of (the Alba of 

the Mard). 62 
Albeigo de' Poveri, or the Re- 

clusorio. at Naples, ita 
Albero, vilbge of, 218, 242 
Albunras Portas, 27a 
Mens, now Monte Albur- 

no,j66 
Alento, river (Heles), 171 
Alesaano^ town of, 151 
Alexander, king of Eplras, 

scene of hisdeleat and death, 

J7«. 3^5* I9» 
Alfidena, village of (Aufldena). 

Altoe, river, |8| 
Alice, Punto dell*. 187 
Alife, village of (AlUf«), 119 
Alii, river, 174. 389 
AUIba. lost dty of, 277 
Almond. cnlilvaUon of, xxix 
Altavura. dty of, j6| 
Altilii, andent Sepinum, la? 
Am ALri, dty of, 248. Modes 
of ^iproach, fttMn Naples, 
248; flrom Sorrento, 249; 
fhim Gastellammare, 250. 
History, 251. Cathedral, 25;. 
Convent, 254. Mariner's com- 
pass, 2ff. Depeodendes, 2$6 
Amalphitana Tabula, the ma* 

ritfane code of Araalfl. 252 
Amalthea, the, of Cicero, 55 
Amantea, town oC {72 
Amaru^ Monte, the hii^iest 

peak of the Maiella, 52 
Amaseno, river ( Amasenns), 9 
Amatrice. town of, 15 
Amcndolara, village of, 286 
Aroendolea, river (Cndnus), 

, village of, 184 



AKTIOAQLIA. 

Amiternum. Sabine city of, 

now San Vittorino. }5 
Amphitheatres, ancient, ruins 

of.— 

Alba. 62 

Amiternum, 15 

Beneventum, ^27 

Canusiam, 141 

Capua, jio 

Cas1num,28 

CumsB, J02 

Caleta, 16 

Interamna, 49 

Larinum, 124 

Mintumn; 18 

Restom, 271 

Pompdl, 2|j 

PateoU, 284 

Sorrento^ 241 

Suessa, 19. 

Teannm, 32 
Amsancttts, lake 0C112 
Amyche, Greek dty of, now 

destroyed. 12 
AmvelannsLecoa, now the lake 

of Fondi. II 
Anacapri. village ot, 246 
Anagnt, town of (Anagnia), i| 
Andent ardiltecture and art, 

xxxi 
Anclnale, river (Caednus), 175, 

Ancona to Naplesi 47 

Andrea, &, village of, 190 

Andrew of Hungarr.his muTder 
at Averse, 20. His tomb, 91 

AKMtIA, citv of. 145 

Angelo, S., Pnnta. one of the S. 
promontories of Isdiia, j 1 5 

— , Monte, town and sanc- 
tuary of, on Monte Gargano, 
118 

, Monte, near Gastellam- 
mare, 217 

i^ngitia Lnctis, on the Uke of 
Oelano.61 

Angitola. stresm, 175 

Angri, town of, 260 

Attgnlns, dty of, now Civito 
Santaiigelo? 50 

AigoQ. soverelffis of the bouse 
of, their •• Acts," 152 

Annunsiata, Tone deir, 193 

Anitpach. villa, on the hill of 
Pcslllpo. 160 

AnUoaglia, the ruins of a Ro- 
man theatre at Naples, 77 
8 3 
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AMTIGNANO. 

▲ntignano. Tillage of, near 

Naples, i65 
AnUnum, dty of. now GIvlta 

d'Antino. 58 
Antiquities of Naples. 76. At 

SiiiTento.241. At Capri, 145. 
Antonio, &, FesU df. 90 
Antrodoco, town and pass of, 

J6 
Antullo, Pouodi, 2$ 
Anversa, village of. 4) 
Anxanum, now lisnciano. 51 
Anxnr, now Temcitta, 10 
Apollo, temple of. at CiinuB, 

joi 
Apothecaries at Naples,j68 
Appla. via, I 
ApragopoU. 147 
Apricena, 117 
Apnlian qrstem of agrloaltnre, 

xziv 
Amiadacts, aneiemt .*— 

^:semla,46 

Oarseoll, 6; 

Naples. 77 

Paestom, 269 

At Tanuito, 149 



OuroUne.|i8 
Cava. 264 
OorlgUano, J87 

Of tbsSanio under Bompeii, 

. '95. "9^ ^ ^ 

AairiiA.cltTof, 17. Carardiea. 

i7.;8. Palaces. |S. aiadel. 

i8. Siege of. }8 
AqniloDla. soppooed site of, 

now Laoedogna, 157 
Aquino^ village of (Aqninnm), 

27 
Angon, boose of. tombs of the 

princes andtprinoesses. loi 
Aroe. costom-house station. 26 

, Roocad*, or fortress of. $} 

Afoera, Ponta dell', at Oapri. 

Amies, ameient .•— Bemalns of 
the triomphal arches at POra- 
■pell, 217, 219. The Arco 
Felioe at Cnma, 101. 'Ilie 
arch of Tn^Jan at Benevento, 

in 

. Modem:— Trimnphal, of 

Alfionso of Anunm. 80 
Ardilppe. site of the aadent 

town of. 6c 
Arcbltccto, list of. zxzUl 
Arcbltectare, andent, zzxL 

Mediaval and modern, zxzll 
of FompeB. public and 

domestic^ 197 
Archives of— 

Cava.26>2 
'. Monte Casino, 10 

Honteverginci jjt 

NiVlca,i5a 



AURimOA. 

Atoo Felice at Come, J02 

Aroonte, river ^Acheron). 171 

Ardore, town or, jqi 

Arena biancm. poat station, 17 1 

Arenclla. village of, near Na- 
ples. 166 

Argyripa or Arpi, its site near 
Foggla, j)5 

AaiAXO, citj of (Ariannm), 

Arienso, town of, us 

Arfmi. tiie Homeric island of, 

Jio 
Arintba (?), now Bende, 372 
Aristide5, statue of. ijo 
Anni. Capo dell' (lionoopetra 

Promontoriimi), |8? 
Armoaiy at Naples, 80 
Army and navy, xxi 
Ametnm, tMj of, now Polig- 

nano, }$4 
ArodM llttv.,now theCrocdilo, 

189 
Arola, village of. 242 
Aipala, village of (Candiom), 

H5 

Arpl, JJ5 

Abpivo, town of (Arpimnn), 

55. VilUofGloenH55.au- 

ArwnalatN«pl«a»8i. AiCtm- 

tellammare, 216 
Arson, IhmUer stetlon, 63 
Art, andont, xxxi 
Arteslsn wells at Naplei^ 84 
Artiste at N^les, 69 
Arx Oar veo tana, now Rocca 

Massima, 5 
Aboou, dtjr of (Ascolom fl- 

oenum), 48 
— >», town of (Aacnlom Apn« 

lorn). IJ4 
Asculam Apalnm, 174. Plce- 

num. now AsooU. 48 
Aspromonte. }8|, 191, 392 
Assi. river, the andont Ele* 

poms, 190 
Astroni, crater and royal chaoe 

of, 108 
Atella. now a Rlpidlo, birth- 

place of Pnldnella, 21 

k in Basillcatat 358 

» river, J58 

Atellana Fabule. 21 

Atena( Atlna). village of. In the 

Val dl DUno, j66 
Atemok river (AternoB), 15, 40^ 

Atlna, town of, 57 

Atnni, town of. 2*7 

Ant, dty of (Hadria Ffcena), 

50 
Atrio del Gavallo, 170, 186 
Atripalda, town of. 129, 157 
Aufldns, now the 0£uito» 140, 

Anletta, town of, j66 
Anion, hill ot 149. J50 
Aunmca, remaint of, 19 



DA8ILIOATA. 

Ausente. river, 17 
Ausona, supposed site of, in 
Avela, site and remains of, at 

Fossa, 40 
AvelU. town of (AbelU), hi 
AvBLLOCo. dty of ( AbeUinnm), 

Jja 

to Salerno, J29 

Avemus, lake of. 289 

BaUis. 292 
Avcru^ town of. 20 
Avetrana, village of. 15 c 
AvxzzAMO, town of, j8 
AvigUano. town of, 162 



Babbage, Mr., on the crater of 
Vesuvius after the erdptloa 
of 1822, 18}. On the subd- 
denoe and elevation of the 
coast of PossuoU, 277. On 
the Serapeon, 282. On the 
mole of PuteoU, 283 
Baoolt, village, 205 
Badolato, village of, 190 
Bagnara, town of, |8o 
Bagnoli. village and mineral 

waters of, 164 
Bain, bay and rotas of, 291 
Baiano, village of, 41, j|i 
Balsoraniv village and castle of, 

Bandbsia, foonteln of, }6i 

Bankera at Naples, 67 

Bantia, |6i 

BaoU. vUlage of (Baoll), 295 

Barano. village, ) 15 

Barbaro, Monte (MonsGaoms), 

Barbcrini, thdr castle at Aves- 
■ano, 58 

Bar?, city and port of (Bari- 
umX!4+ History, J44. Ca- 
thedral, chnrobest 145 

to Brindisl. 354 

Barile, village ot J58, 177 

Barium, city of, now Bart. 344 

Barletta, town and port of 
(Barduli). J42 

Baronid, vilUn of, tj, }|o 

Baronlos, cardinal, birthplace 
o'. 57 

Barra, village of, 169 

Barracks for the troops at Pom- 
pell. 212 

Bsirea, village of, 44 

Bartolo, Sebastiano^ Mrtfaplaco 
of. 164 

BasentOb or Yasento (Gssoeii- 
tus), river. 271, ;6i, 185 

Basile, &, post«totfon, ^47 

Basilica (Angnstelis), at l(a- 
ples. site of, 108. Of Paestmn, 
27a OfPbmpdl, 221 

Wsrillcsts, provinoe at, ^57 
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Bullio, &, poii stattoiit m 

-n — , Tillage of, |8( 

Baths. aneiaU .•— On the banks 

of Averniu, loa. Bagnl di 

Tritoll. 192. StofoSi Ne. 

rone, 29}. At Babe. 29*. At 
. Jachla, 116. At Pompeii, 217, 

xa6. At Fteiuoli. 284 
, modem : — At Patcrno. 

16. Suife di San Oennano, 

J07. At Isdiia,ji& AtS. 

Biaglo. 174. AtTeleee. i}2. 
Baths at Naples. 70. 
Batlnus, river, now Tordino, 

Battipaglia. Tillage of. 267, 

BatUes of— 

the Alaro,i90 

Aqalla, |8 

Ascoli, 114 

BeneTvnio. 128 

Gunpomorto, 7 

CiTlute. }14 
, 8. FlaviaiM^ 48 

the QarisUano, 18 

Beiacleia, J85 

the Laataia, if 

Lepanto, 15 

Maida, 315 

Nnmistro, 157 

RoccaiJecea, 17 

SanxMfo 

6cafati,i6o 

Seminara. 179, |8o 

Tagliaoosio»6a 
> Tnila. 116 

Velletri, 4 
Bella, town of, 158 
Belllsxl, Tillage of. JI9 . 
Belmoute, village of; ji, 57, 

BeUito, Tillsge of, 171 

Belvedere, town of, 172 

Benedetto, San (the ancient 
Mamivturo), 6x 

Bbvkvsxix). dty of. 3 26. His- 
torj. }27. Antiquities, ca- 
thedral, chnrchcs, dtedel. 
J27. Bridges, 128. Battle 
of. )28. 

Biagio, San. vlllags and hot 
. baths oL J74 

Bianco. Tillage of. ^92 

Biblioieca Borbonica, 150. 
Brancaodana, 151 ; dell' 
Univerelth, and de* Oirolo- 
-mini, 152^ • 

Bifemo, river, 3%3 

Bisaccta, town of, 157 

Bisoeglie, town and fort of,i4j 

BmoKAKO. town of, J69 

BiteUo, town of, mt, l6j 

Bitonto, town of (Batontom). 

BiTona, Tillage, J76 
Bine Grotto (Orotta ABarra), 
at Caprt, 246 



BUSEKTO. 
Boats and boatmen at Naples^ 

at Sorrento. 240 

Booca di tlume. 9 
Bohemond. his tomb at Ouiosa. 

J40 
Boiano, town of (Boviannm), 

Bolognano, vllhige of. 52 
Books on Naples, xxxvll 
Booluellers at Naples. 68 
Burghetto. village of, 16 
Boeoo del Mauru, 182. Beale. 

182, 182. 184. Tre Gsse, 182. 

Dt Varcaiuro (Sylva GaUl- 

naria),jo6. Dell' Abiidia.j6i 
Botanic |^en at N^Ies, 1 20 
Bova, town of, 184 
Bovallno, village of, 292 
Boviannm, city of, now Boiano, 

313 
Bovixa dty of ( VibiDum), 3 14 
, Ptrnte dl. post station, 

Brsodo Portebrsodo, bis first 
encounter with Sfona* 51. 
His dereat and death. 38 

Brsdano. river (Bradsnns), 
J62. j6|, J64. 184 

Brancaleone. village of, 292 

Bridges, onddiC .—Bridge of 
Diocletian at Lanciano, 51. 
Over the Uris. near Isola, 55. 
DeUa Catena at Cora, 6. At 
Torre Tre PionU, 8. At 
Sessa, 19. Over the Sarre- 
tella, 226. Over the Sab- 
bato (Ponte Lebroso), 228. 
Over the Galore, 267. 

, fliodem:— Ponte della 

Valie (aqoednct of Caserta). 
jf8. Of the QarigUano, sos- 
penslon bridge. 18. Delia 
Maddalena, dl Cbiaia, della 
Ssnith, deir Imniacolatdia 
at Naples 79. Magglore, 229. 
Di Carapestrino^ 266. Di 
Bovino, 314. Delia Lnna, 
24?. Di Clvitate, 224. S. 
Maria degU Angeli at Bene- 
vento, 226. Dei Galore, 228. 
Qennariui, 247. AtGallipoli, 
256. Lomito, jn, 8. Gin- 
llano. 264. Di Oampestrino, 
266. 

Brigands at Cistema, 7. Fondl. 
Itri, f 2. Of Oapitanata. 214 

BaiHDBiydty of (Brandosium), 

.1 ■ ■ lo Leoce. 255 

British b</spiUl at Naples. X2i 

Bronxes, gaUeiy of, in Musenm, 

U4 

, collection of small. r4o 

Brondusinm, now Brindisl, 254 
Bnusano, Oapo dl (Zephyrinm 

Promontorium). 292 
•, river, 270 



GANDELARO. 

BnthroDos, river, now the No- 
▼Ito, 290 



Onduns flnv., the Amendoleat 

281. 290 
GaKtibus ager, near FondL 12 
Celia, now GegUc, 247 
Car<(8 of Naples. 66 
CaUnieUo, ostcria of, 21.219 
CaieU. the nurse of ASneas. 

her barial-place, 15 
Gaietani family, 8 
Calazxo, town of (Galatia), 219 
Galabritto, village of, 257 
CaldareUe, Acqna delle, at Te- 

ano, 22 
Galels^ now Gssafslenda, 221 
Gales, now Oalvl, 22 
Galigula, his bridge of boats, 

282 
Galfanera, Tillages of. In Cela- 

bria, 277- ^ the Terra 

d'Otrsnto, 252 
Gstore, river, 222, 217. J28, 2I9. 

IJ2, 257. 166 
Galvl, Tiliiige of (Gdes). 22 
OunaldoU, monasteries of the. 

on the slope of Vesuviai, 192. 

Near Naples, 167. Near 

Arola, 242. Near Ifaiori, 

259 
Gameos and IntagU hi the Kn* 

ram, 128 
Oammanta, post-atatlon, 269 
Ouipagna, town of, 257 

of Rome, 3 

Gampagnano, village of; 22' 
Oampana, Monte, extinct ciater 

of, 207 
Gampanella, Ponta deUa (FTo- 

montorinm Minervas). 242, 

Gampanian system of agrfcal- 

ture, xxziv 
G^unpl. village of, 252 
GsmpigUone, tlie plain of the 

cimter of Monte Baibaro, 

206 
GAnroBASBo, dty of, 22y 
Ounpolicto* post sUtlon, 3i3 
Gampomorto, the scene of a 

battle in 1482, and caUle 

farm of; J ^ ^ ^ 

Gampoim, village oC near Age- 

n)la,257 
Cunposantci, atNaples, 117 
Gampotenese, 268 
Canales. now Gastellaneta, 264 • 
Gancelto, village and castle of, 

117 
Gancroni, ravine of, 179 
Ondela, vttlag^ 2J4 
Gandelaro, river, 339 
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- OAHC. 

Oane. OrotU dd, 107 
OuiUtro^ Tillage ot, 58 
Ouin*, river, 185 
GainuB, lite of, 141. BaUles of, 

Ganoeto, torreDt, 251 
Oahosa, town of (Ouuuiiim), 

OuCalapo, Tniage of, ji| 
Cantelloe. vilUige ot J4 
OuMUlum, now Ouioeak 140 
Gepeodo Veochto and Naoro, 
Tillage! oi; 169 



Ou>e»— 
dell'Ai 



Ml' Arml. jSj 

Bmno, i;6 

Bnuiaoo. 192 
' Outella, 189 

delle Gimltl, 189 

delle OoloDoe, j88 

Orlando, 2i6 

d'Ono,26o 

PellarOk jSj 

Rinato, J89 

dl Sorrento^ 242 

SpartlTento, jZi, 192 
* SiiTero, 172, jnj 

del Tamoto, 260 

Yattcano, 176 

di 8. Ylto, 150 
Gbpistnnob town of, 4c 
Oaptttrello, Tillage of. 58 
OH)ltanata, origin of the name, 

ns ' 

Oapo dl Ghlnob at Naples, 21, 

18 
Capo dl Monte, lOfil palace of, 

154. .Featadi.8Q 
, dl Konte, at Anacaprt, 

246 
Oappadoda, TiUaflB, 62 
Qaprara, one 01 the Tremltl 

vlaodtf, 124 
Gapu. laio-HD or, 244. Inns, 

boata. 244. YUlage. 244. 

Hiatoiy. 244. Antlqnitiei 

and rnlna, 245. Anacapri, 

246. Blue Qrotto. 246. 

Orotto of the StalactJtee, 24% 
. Green Orotto, 247. MlUtaiy 

operations, 248. ProdacU, 

248 
Cafva, andent, 120 
— r, modem. 20 
Oapacno,Outcl, at Naples, 82 
CSaiNino, TilUfle of, J47 
Ombba, oetena of, %\ 
Oampelle, rtTer, and post sta- 

Uon. }}7, i;8, )jo 
Oudinale, TiUaoe or, jji. J75 
Oardit^llo, r^fal farm oC |2i 
OarlaU. town of. 187 
Otflddi, riTer, 177 
Gkrio. San, opera-honse oC «t 

Naples. 86 
0Armlne.0asteldel,8i. Ghtuch 

of. T09 
Oaro«lno,^Tl11age of. J51 
Garotto, town of, 239 



OASTBOVILLARI. 

Oaronba, cnltlTation of. xzlx. 
GaroTlgno, Tillage of, J54 
Garpenxano, post-station of, 17) 
Carriages for hire at Naples, 

GstmU. Tillige of (GaneoU). 

61 
Gaaaoalenda, town of. |2j 
Gfesal & MIcbele. Tillage oC 

147 
Oasalbore, Tillage oC it^ 
GaaalnuoTo, Tillage of. near 
Napleis, iv\. In Prineipato 
Gltra, J67. In Calabria Citra, 
|86. Town of. In Calabria 
Ultra L. J91 
Oaaaltrinitli, Tillage oC 2J8 



teiy of, 25 
Casamasslma, town of. 247 
Casamlodola, village of, jij 
Oascano. Tillage of, T9 
Casda. town oC 14 
Cassbta, dljr oC ii8. Royal 

palace of, 118. A<inedactoC 

ii8 

Veoehla, |i8 

OaaHlnnm, andent dtj oC now 

Owpn*^ 20 
Casino Ghlriaoo, post station, 

Castnom, now San Gennano. 28 
Cassamo, town of (Cosa), J69. 

J86 
Gassiodoras. bis Mrthplaoe, 189 
Outel Florentlno, death of 

Frederick IL at, 117 

del Monte, J46 

dl Sangro, 44 

Outella, Capo. J89 
Osstellabate, Tillsge of, 272 
Castkllawaub, town of, 50, 

2J4. Mineral waten, 2|6 

delU BmcaCVelia). 27) 

CAaTBLi.A]fnA, dty of (Ca- 

nales), 764 
Castelle. Capo delle. J89 
Castelli. Tillage. 50 
Oastello. Tilli^ J20 
CasteUone dl Uaeta (Fonnia). 

14 
Oastellonorato, Tillsge of, 17 
Outelloodo, village oC 25, 26. 

«4.J<6 

, town ot ;68 

Outolveochio, Talley of, 48. 

51 
OutelTetmne. town o( (Oan- 

lon?), 190 
Outiglione, vftlage of, 169 
Castles at Naples, 79 
Oastrignano, Tillage. 15} 
Castro, town of, Cutnun Ml* 

neTTw, J5I 
Castro dl.TalTa. Tillage of, 

41 
CAsniOTTij.A«T, town of, j68 
toCatantaro,b7thecoast, 

J86 



OBRIOLIO. 

Casnentaa. Ae Basento 
GaUcombs of Naples, 76. Jew- 
ish, at Venosa, j«f 
Catamzakd, dtr of. yiA 

Marina, or port of. 189 

to Renlo. 189 

Catapan. the tiUe of the By- 

lantlne governor of Apulia, 

115 
Gaterina. Santa, village of, in 

Calabria, 190 
Cathedrals of— 

Altnimura, i6i 

Amalfl. 25) 

Anagnl, 21 

Aaooli. 48 

Bari, 14$ 

Benevento, ^27 

Brindisi.J55 

Cooenxa. {71 

Fcnno, 47 

Gaeta, 15 

Oeraoe, i9o 

Laiiclano, 51 

T^ecoe. J51 

Lnoen. j;6 

Maten. 164 

Melfl.159 

Naples, 90 

Naixto^l56 

Otranto,i5i 

Possnoli, 279 

Ravello, 258 

Rnvo, 146 

SaleriMH 269 

SesBa.19 

Taranto, 148 

Teramo, 49 

Terradna, 10 * 

Trani. 141 

Velletri. 5 
Candine Fortts. the (Forcnte 

Candins). 125 
Caudinm, town of. now Ar- 

pdA.m 

Caalonia. site of, yp 

Cava, town snd convent of, 
262. Churoh, archives, and 
library, 261 

Gavallere, fhmtier station, 61 

Ceglle. village of (CttUa), J47 

Celano, lake of (Fndnos), 58. 
Dralniiig-worfcs, 59. &nfs- 
sary of daodtos, 50. 

Celano. town and caatlie of, 60 

Celsi, village, 129 

Cemeteries at Naplea, 117 

. andent, at Poteoll, 285. 

At CnnisB. |o|. At Ganosa, 
141. At Venosa, 161 

Cend, Beatrice, her execntton, 

40 
Cento Ounerelle, the, at Badl, 

196 
Ceprano, town of, 26 
Cerfennla, Roman ststton of, 

61 
Cerreto, town of, 122 
CerigUo, in Ischia, 114 



OSBXGKOLA. 

CntoiiOLA, dbr of^ 119 
OertoM dl 8. If arttno^ at N«- 

plM, III. 

dl aTLorauQ* In tho Tal 

diDlMo.167. 
di & 8(efiuM> del Botco, 

dl TrisnlU, 15 

Oerrmro, river in Apulia, ;j8 
— k Btream, at Tanmlo, J49 

, vUlage oC ji, |J4 

Oetaia, yillage of, 260 
Oetraro, town of, 371 
ClMi7bdl8, the locality of, ;8o 
GhlalaRo, Tillage of, near Na^ 



. plea, 167 
GhianTi " 



aTallfl, ylllage oC 190 
Cmm, citr of, 51 
Chienti. Tillage of. ?14 
Chlneee college at Naplea, 118 
OWnMO^ Torre and Moute dl, 

*Xf9 
Chlnpeto, Punta dl, 109 
ChoBnuto Insalie, 149 
Chrlatmaa feaUTittea atKapIea, 

99 
Chronological tablei, xzxlx 
Chnroh. EiiglUh, at Naples, 67 
GtaorelMe at Kaplea, 90-117 
Gioero, Marooi I'nUliis :— Hia 
. birthplaoe, 55. Hia Arpine 
Tllla.andAnialthea,C5. Hli 
FornUanTllla,i4. HisAcca- 
demia at Pateoli, 28j. Hia 
tomb at Mola dl tiaeta. 14 
Gicolano diatilclk 19 
ClgHano, M onte^ extinot crater 

otioj 
GImltL Q^to detle, 189 
Gimitile,TiUageof,|jc 
ClDqaecento collection, 116 
dnqnelhndl. Tillage of, 379 
Cinqoemiglta, Piano di, 44 
Giroali, catj of; now San Fe- 
lice (?X " 
Cixccom Proin« (Monte Qr- 

oeUoX II 
Glrella, town of. 172 
Ciit>, town of, }87 
Clatema, town or, 7, jjt 
Gtvita. Tillage, 169 
GiTita Ducale, town of, jf 

d'AnUno. Tillage of (An- 

tinum), $8 

LaTlnia, 4 

diPenne, town of (Pinna), 

50 

Retenga, 41 * 

Santangelo, 50 

GlTltalla di Boreto, 58 

GfTRSLLA DBL TbOXTO, tOWn 

X and caatle oC 49 
Clanins rlTer, |o6 
Climate of Naples, 75 
aub at Naples, 68 
Ooglianello, Tillage of. J57 
Cogllano, Tillage of, 157 
Coinage of Naples, xlvl 
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OBUOOIJ. 

Ooir Armele, 41, 60 

Colle Noel. 26 

CoUegea at Naplea ;— Chinese, 

118. Muaie, 119. Hedlco- 

cfaimrgicai, 119 
CoUenardo, grotto ot, near 

AUtri, 25 
Colli, hamlet, 6 J 
OolUccni. a hamlet near the 

site of Falacrinum. J5 
Colonna, Tillage of, the ancient 

Lablcum, 22 
Colonne. Capo delle (Ladnlum 

Promontorium), 188 
Commerce of the kingdom, xziz 
Gompaaa, the mariner'a, claim 

of Amain to its dtoooTecy 

examined, 255 
Conca. town and port, 256 
CondofUri, village ot J84 
Oondolannl. Tillage, 191 
Conanla, foreign, at Naplea, 67 
Contrada, Tillace of; 129 
CoNTUMAMO, city oC J47. J$4 
Copis, the Ronum colonT of 

Tharil, j86 
Ooppito, TUUge oC 15. J7 
Ooaa, city of. 5 
Coraoe^ rtver, yjh 174. 1^9 
Corad, poat atatlon. 171 
Ooiato, town of, 146 
Corilniam, the capital of the 

Pfellgni. 4« 
Corigllano, town of, J87 
CorioU, 4 

Com, calUvation, frc, xzTiiL 
Oomo, Tallej of, 74 
Oomo. Monte (the Oran Saaao 

d'ltalla), 49 
OorogUo, ninU di. 164 
Ooaa, dty of. now Ouaano, 169 
Coadle, river (8ybaria> i68, 

;86 
OoanxA, dty of (OonaentlaJ. 

170 
Goata della Gnardla, moontain. 

OoTBOKC, town and fortreas of 

(Crotona), j88. HiaUny, 

military operatiooa, j88 
Cotton-plant, cultivation of; 

xxix. 
Cooriera' carriagea and dill- 

genoea,lii. 
Govella, comteaa of Celano, 

60 
Orapolla. near Sorrento, 242 
Crat«la Hot., now the Solano, 

J«o 
CraU. riTer (Cnlhia), J69. 170, 

J7', l«6 
Crimlasa, dty of, now Glib, 

I8'i 
CMmiaaa Pronontoriom, now 

PttntadeirAUoe,)87 
Croochio. riTer (Arocho), 189 
Crotona, dty of, now Gbtxone, 

188 
Gmooll, village of, J87 
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■ CmrjB, dty of. loa fliatory, 
loa Citadel, Sibyl's Gave, 
101. SibTl's Tomb. Temples^ 
Aroo Felloe, 102. Necropolis^ 

Gumanaa, Sitina. the gulf of 

Puteoli, }oo 
Cooeplto^ near Amalfl, 256 
Capra Montana, Etraaoan dty 

of. 48 
Cnrrant, cnltlTation of the, 

xxix 
Cnstoro-honae. modem (Do- 

gana). xlvl 
CuUliie. Pelaaglo dty and lake 

of, 16 
Catro, town of, J89 
Cyclopean conatmctiona, tee 

P«taaglc and PolygonaL 



B. 
Daria, river, 184 



Date-palm, cnltivatfcm of the, 
xxix. At Begglo, j8i. At 
OalllpoU, 156. At Taianto, 



149 

DaToli, Tillage of, 190 
DaTy, sir Hnmphry. hia ezpe- 

rimenta on tne papjrri, ijS. 
Dentecane, Tillage of, jja 
Dentiata at Naplea, 68 
Deaerto, aappresaed conTent, 

Diamante, town of, 171 
Dianob town of (Teglannm) 

1^ 

,Valdi,j66 

DiciBardiia, PnteoU. 278 

DiUgenoea and malla fhan 
Naplea, Ul 

DInami, Tillage, 177 

Dino, iaiand oC- 172 

Dipinte, dty of, now Lngnano ? 
22 

Dockyaid and arsenal at Ka- 
plea, 8f. At Caatellammare, 

2j6 

Dragone, tonvnt. 2|o 
Dacenta.Tlllage and caatle, 122 
Dncentola, vtllage of, 298 
Doobeasa, poat atatlon, 166 
Doeporte, Tillage of, near Na- 
p£i;i66 



Eboti, town of, 166 
Eoclfdaatiral eaUbUafament, 

xzil 
Education, general system of. 

xxiU 

Torre d' (Gnatia), ;54 
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E^Sn>ti«« Antiqalttea, gdleiy 
9 or, 1x6 

Klaiw, Tlyer of, 169, jM 
Electric telegraph at Naples, 67 
Eleponu, now the river Aati, 

EUa, St., village of, near San 
Oerroaoo. ji. 57 

, church of, at Fnnore, 2$6 

Elmo, Sant', castle of, at Na- 
ples, 82 

Elpidio. S., vlllaee of (Atella). 
20 

Blyslan Fields, the, 299 



EhmU. river, J72 
"inviroos of Napl 
Set p. vill. 



Environs of Naples, i6o-x68. 



Epomeo, Monte, jio. J15 
Eqna, village of, 2|8 
Erohla. hamlet oC 260 
Eruptions of VemviaM^ 171 
Esara, river (JEsams). )88 
Entania, &, monastoy and 

village of, J7?, 174 

,galfo(;y72,i74 

Ezearsions fhxn Naples, 168- 

jli. See p. viiL 
from Sorrento^ 142. 



P. 

Fabntterisi d^ of. now Falvn- 

tarra,26 
Fagglano, vfllage of, 151 
Fdochio^ village of, J22 
Ealenins sger. 19 
Falvatem, village of (Fabim- 
" teriaX26 

Farsgluial, rocks near Capri, 
,M7 



n of, 154 

Fate Moigana of the Baj of 
Uegglo. j81 

Favaisina. villags of. j8o 

Fele, &, town of, jfS 

Felice, San, town of (Clreaeli ?). 
- II 

ftrenlino. town of (Ferentl- 
nnm), 2} 

Ferentnm, now Forenzm. 161 

Fbbiio. dtyof (Finnom Ploe- 
namX 47 

Feronla. grove, temple, and 
fountain of, 10 

Festivals.*— Popalar and cfaundi 
fcstivaU at Naples, 88. Di 
Ptedigrotta, 88. Di Monte 
Vergine, dl Madonna dell' 
Aroo, di Gapodlmonte. 89. 
At Posltami, 141. Di 8. 
Mlcfaele.atProcida,jc9. Di 
Santa Re<tltnta, at behia, 
114. DI&MicheleonMonto 
OargHM, 118 

Fibrano, river (Flbrenns), ^4 

.OtftieradeUpaper-BslUs, 
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F09CALD0. 

Fig, cultivation of, xztz, J41 
Filadelfia, town of, 175 
Fllandari, village, 177 
Filbert, cultivation of. ] J2 
Finestra. Monte, near Oava, 262 
FInfsterra, Ospo dl. }Si 
Fiflheriea, xxx 
Flumara. rivulet, jdo 
Finroarella, torrent. ;74 
Ftumerreddo. town of, i72 
Fliimenlca. Punta, 187 
FIssOk village of, |i8 
FUviano. S., ruins and battle 

of. 48 
FVxMiA, dty of, 11$ 
Fondl, town of (Fundi). X2 
Fontana, village of, 54 
Fonnian villa of Cicero (Villa 

OipoaeleX 14 
Forca Garusa, 41, 61 
Forcbia, village of. 126 
Forenaa, villageof (Ferentnm), 

j6i, J62 
FoBR), totrn of. In Ischia, 114 
Fbmelll, 52 

Foro Aj^io (Foram Appll), 9 
Fortore, rivwr (Frento). 124 
Forwn, the, at INimpeil, 219. 

Triangular forum, 228, 
FDssa, Villags of (A vela), 40 
Fossannova, dsterdan roo- 

nasterf of, 9 
Fosso Grande, one of the ra- 
vines on Vesavlus, 179* 181, 

184.186 

delU Vetnna, i8| 

Fountains at Naples^ 81 

— ^, andent, at Pompeii, 211, 

Fta Dfavokl, tbe brigand, 11, 

Jjo _ 
Fragagnano* village of, at 
Francavilla, town ot in (he 
'Tern d'Otranto. 151. Vlllace 

in Oalabrla, 27$. j86. In 

AbmisOh <x 
Fmtte, le, village of, 17 
Frattoochle, lo. | 
FrepllJBk site o^ nearCeprano, 

Frento, now the river Fortore, 

Freseoe*. anden^ at Naples, 

Frigento. town of. ||2 
Frontien of the kinglom, zl 
FnosMOin, dtj of (FrusinoX 



Fodnu 



lus lacns, the lake of Oe- 
lano, $B. 8m Gekma 
Fnmo, Punta dl, 299 
Fundi, dty of, now Fondl, 11 
Fuorigrotta, suburb of, 161 
Fufcnw Gaudbue, theCandfaie 

Fortes, 12$ 
Furore, town c^ 256 
Fnsaro. lake of (I^los Ache- 
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OIULTA. 



O. 

Gara. clly Slid dtadel of 

rCaleU). 15 
QiJola. La, at Posllipo, 164 
Galatlna, (own of, i$6 
Galatone, town of, 156 
Galdo. village of, |66 
GaIesus,now the river Cervaro, 

)49 
Galleries of painting, at Naples, 

126, 144. At TerlisxI. 146. 
' of sculpture, at Nai^esv 

127,114.140 
Gallidano. village of. J84 
GALurou. dty of (Callipolls), 

Galto, iji 

Gargano. Monte (Garganns), 

IJ7. JJ« 
Garigliano, river, 17-, i8,-26r 

baitle of the, 18 ' 

, post sutlon. 18 

GarapoU, village of, 177 
Gates. 508 Porta 
— - of Pompeii, 196 
Gaudo, Monte, near Uoda, 

i04 
Gaurus; Mon«, now Monte BlP- 

ban>, |c6 . 

Gems, cabinet of. In the Mnseo, 

118 
Gennans 8. (St Januariut), 

hlsfesta,9a Chapel, 91. oa. 

Tabernacle containing * the 

blood, 91. Liqneftctlcn. 9; 
G«nnaro,&, diuidi of; 77 
Genosa, town of (Oenudum). 

164 
Genxano, town of, 4 
Gersoe, town of, 190 
GazMAjco, Sav, town of (Oisl- 

num),28 
"— , stufe dl, }o7 
Gentnlnm, J2] 
Gtsoomo, a, Vlgnl dl, i4r 
Glardlnetto. plain of, }34 
GIffoni, village of, iio. j6; 
Gloia, Flavio. the reputed dis- 
coverer of the mariner's 

compass at Amaifl, 255. His 

birthplace. 255, 256 
, town of, in Calabria (Me- 

tanmm), 179. In Terra di 

Bari, J47. In Abraxzo, 44 
Gtodosa, town of, 190 
Giorgio. &, villsjre of. i$i 
Giovanni, Villa San, village of, 

J8i 
, S, to Carico (custom* 

bouse), 26 

. &. Rotoodo. vfllage. 119 

Glovenasio. (own of (Nado- 

lum), I4f 
Glovenoo, river (Pltoolus), 61 
Glovi. Monte. 4 
Glulla Nuovn (QMtrum No^ 

7am>,4« 
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Gialfaaello, Tillage and lake of, 

GtttUano, San, ▼illage of, jsj 

Gisto, river. 41, 41 

GlaMcs, ancient, collectton of, 

in Huaeo Borfoonieo, ij6 
Gnatia, now Torre d'EgnaxIa, 

J<4 
Gorfano Sicoll. village of, 41. 

61 
Gorlo, Tillage of. J84 
Qovemment, general and local, 

xvll 
Gradillo, descent of. 119 
Gragnano, villi^ of, IJ7 
Qranatetlo, fort and mole of, 

169 
Grandella. plain of, at Bene- 

vento, 128 
Gran SasM d'ltalU (Monte 

Corno), 41, 49. Aacentof. 49 
Gratika. city of (Plera), j6| 

dl Leocaspiti, 147 

Greci; Albanian TillaM of, J14 
Greek (ancient) arcUtectnre, 

xxzi 
Gregoij Vn. (Hildebrand), hia 

death and tomb at Salerno, 

265 
Grotta MInarda, Tilfage of, j{2 

(caverns) Amrra, the 

- Bine Grotto at Capri, 246 
Verde (the Green Grotto) 

and of the StalacUtesi 247 

del Cane. 107 

ofOaTa,t6} 

of CoUepardo, if 

Gtalia, or the Slt^raCkTe, 

291 

dellaMaga,!! 

d'^l, 16 

delfe Oase. on the Lo- 

canlan coaat, 27J 

di Pietro delU Pace, at 

(hraue. joj 

di Poallipo, 160 

di Seiano, 166 

Dragonara, 298 

d^ll SporUgUooi, III 

Grotte, le, J12 

Grotteria, town of, 390 

Grottole, Tillage of. 16^ 

Grottoni di Mappa (amphi- 
theatre), at Benevento, 127 

Gnimentmn, site of, 167 

Gmmo, village of, i6| 

Goaidavalle. viliace of, 190 

Gnardla, village o( 169 

delte Sole, 121 

Goc^ionesi, village of, 124 

Gingltallo, the, qnlng in uchia, 
313 



Hadria PIcena, now Atri, $0 
UamsB, forest of (Trivte Ln- 
eas),io4 



ISOHIA. 

Hasel-nnt, cultivation of, zxf x 
Heles flnvina^ now the Alento, 

He racleia, sile of. 185 
Heracleian 'I'ables. 142, iif 
Ubkcdlaxkuv. 188. History. 

188 
gate, at Pompeii, 196. 

206 
. objects from, at Naples, 

124 142 
Herrales. the Famese, 133 
Herculis Promontoriam. now 

Capo Sparlivento, ]87, {92 
Hildebrand, pope. Slae Gregory 

vn. 

HiMontum, now S. Pietro di 
Ylbona. 176 

Histonlum. town of, now Vasto, 
yi 

Historical topography of Na- 
ples. 72 

Horace, his birthplace, }6o. 
Remarks on Barium. 144. 
On the Pontine Mardies, 9. 
On the fountain of Feroiila. 
la On the situation of 
Auzur, 10 

Hospitals of Naples, 1 20 

Houses of Pompeii, 206 

Hmnboldt on the measure- 
ments of Punta del Palo, 187 



Promontorfnm, now 
ipo di Lenca, 153 
lapygum tria Promontoria, 189 
latrlnoll, village of, J79 
Idro, stream, 152 
lerocame, village of, J77 
llario, S.. river, J91 
Illustrious Men, Hall of. In 

Museum, 1)1 
Jmele. river, 62 
Inarime, Virgil's name of Is- 

cfala. }09 
Inns.liv. At Naples, 64 
Inseriptlona, collection of. In 

the Museum. i|2 
Interamna Llrinas (TeiameT), 

17,28 

, now Teramo. 49 

Intermonti. gorge of. 51 
Interocrea, now Antrodoco* j6 
lonadi. village of, 177 
Imo, river, do 
Iron-mines of Stlto, 360 

foundries of Hongisna, J78 

Isca, village of, mo 

Ibcrta, isUnd of (Plthocusa : 

iBnarlaX volcanic action and 

history. 109. Productions, 

JX2. Mineral waters, |I2. 

Gaaamlcclola, jii. Laooo. 

114. Forio,ji4. Puita,}i5. 
loropaaci, 115. Town of 



LACTA^IUB. 

Ut^itL, 115. Volcanic erup- 
tions in, 175. J16. Lake, ji6. 
Baths; 1 16, J 17 

Isdero, river, 126 

Iseon at Pompelf , 230 

IsKKMiA, town of (.ffiBCinla)^ 

Islands of :— 

Capri, 244 

Camello, 5$ 

Dino, J72 

Ischia, J09 

liicosa, 272 

Nislda,i66 

San Faolo, 54 

St. Peter and St. Paul (Cboe- 
rad«).H9 

Ponta group, 16 

Procida, 108 

San Stefaiio. 17 

Of the Syi-ens, 249 

TremiU (Diomeden), ^24 

Ventotene. 17 

Vivara, 109 
Isola, village of. 49 
IsoLA di Svra. town of, 54 

. town of, in Calabria. }9q 

Isoietta, custom-house sUtlon 

of; 26 
Issns. battle of, great msoaie of 

the, i;o 
Itri, town of, I'l 



Ste Gennara, 



Januarlns, BL 

San 

JnUa, dau^ter of Augustos; 
banished to Puidataria, 17 
— , wife of Lepldua and 
nand-danghter of Augustus, 
!r exile in the InsuUs Dio- 
dese, 124 
Felix, villa of, at Pompeii, 

Justice, and courts of law, xlz 
Juvenal:— his birthplace, 27. 
His remarks on &>ra. 57. On 
Aqulnum, 27. On the rob- 
bers of the Via Appia, 7. 
On the oysterv of drcaeii, xx. 
On Procida, 109 



Laooo, village of. In Ischia, 

Lacedogna, town of (AquOo- 

nla 0.157 
Ladnium Promontorium, now 

Capo delle Cokmne or Cuw 

Nan, 188 
Lacrima ChrisU.'the wine, r88 
Laetailus, Mbns, 2J7 
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LMtxyVonec, dty and wine of 

Ohms 
Ltgaria, dty ot, now Nocara? 

La^ Peaola, Gtetal dl. J58 
Lagomsobo, town of, }6^ 
Lalno, town of, 268 
Lake of A.gnano, JC7 

Amaonctus, jix 

>— Avemua, 289 

GeUno. or PudnOb 58 

CuUUtt, j6 

Dragonli. J19 

-= — FoDdl (Latwa Amyda- 

nasi II. 
-: — Fuaaro,299 

Oiolianello, 5 

— ladila, J16 

Licola, 291, 104 

Locrinus, 292 

Hatoae, J19 

l>eaole,;58 

Pl%diLiioo,jj 

Pb«ta,r7 

Salpt.«8 

— '— Scaoiio, A) 
— -SerinOk |o8 
-. — Del. ToUUo, Tolcanic 

diaam, |8o 

TdMe»j22 

Lame, |6) 

Tumato. river, J7J, 174 

La Mootea, monntaln ot, 172 

Lampetes, now Oapo Snrero, 

3V 
Landano, town, 51 
Landro, atream. 162 
Lannoy, Ghariea dc. hla tomb, 

115 
Lamivtnm (CiHtaLaTinia?), 4 
Lao, river (Laoa), 168 
Lai^go, Uie Neapolitan name for 

Square or Plaasa:— In Na- 

plea, 8| 
Lauxo, d^ of (Larinum), 

JH 
Latiano, village oC 1 51 
Lato, rtver, 184 
Laodnul, village of, j22 
Laoreaua, village ot, i79 
Lauria, town m, 167 
Lanrino palace, at Naplea, in 
Laarob di. of the Madonna del, 

' «J9 
LanropoU, hamlet of, |86 
Lantnue, Roman pais atTerra> 

dna, II 
Lava-cnrrenta:— of Vetuvitu, 

172-18^ Of Roeoa M<mjina, 

19. Of the So^atara, 2S7. 

Or/aoUa,2i4,ji6. Ot Monte 
' VoUure, j6o 
Lavello, town of, j62 
Lavlanob town and castle of, 

SSI 
Lauaron! of Naples, 85 
Lbocb, dty of (LupUB). J52 

to OalllpoU, J56 

Le tlrotto, A^lanmn. i|2 



LUZZX. 

Lene, Tillage. 256 
Leoneaaa, town of, J4 
Lequile, village of, 156 
Lettere, village of, 2^7 
Lenca, Cipo di (lapyglam or 
Salentlnum Promontoriiun), 

Lenca, S. Maria dl (Leoca). jji 

Leucio.San, village of, |i8 

Lencogei. Monti, near the Sol- 
fatara. 287 

LeiKopetra Promootorlum, now 
Capo deir Armi, j8| 

Leucoeia Insula, now Ucosa, 
272 

Llberatore, &, hill near Sa- 
lerno, 264 

Libraries.— Of the monasteiy of 
Cava. 262. Of Monte Casino, 
ja At Naplea, 150. At Brin- 
disi.}55. AtFoggla.jJ5, At 
Ren*o. }8i 

Licola, Lagodi, 104 

Llquorloe root, cultivation of, 
xxix 

Lioosa. Puntadl(Promontoriam 



I'Ostdlum), 272 
.IsUndoff 



(Leocosia), 272 
Ltpnda, river, .987 
Liria, river. 17. Becomes the 
Oarigliano after its Junction 
with the Toleio, 26. FalUof 
the, at Isola, 54. Source of, 
62 
Usta, Pelasglcdty of, |$ 
Lltemum, now Patria, J04 
Livy, on the Caudine Forks, 

Looano. river (Locanns), 190 
Locri Episephyrii, site of, 291 
Lodgings at Naples. 65 
Lombaidl, S. Angelo de'. town 

of. JSl 
Lomlto, bridge of. J57 
Longlanum. city of (Lognano ?), 

22 
Longobueo^ village of, 171 
Lottery, the, at Naplea, 90 
Lncanian coast. 272 
Lnoensea, noy Lnoo. 61 
LuGBRA, dty of (lAKeria), i|6. 

Cathedral, castle, j|6 
Loda, Santa, village of. 264 
Loddo, San, town of (TemesaX 

LiMo, village of (LncensesX 61 
Locrine lake, tlie, 292 
LucuUua. faU villa at Nisida, 

166. On the promontoiy of 

Misenum, 298 
Lugnano, village of (Longia- 

nnm or Dipintel 22 
Lnogovivo, the Aulon of Ho- 

race ? J50 
Lnpatia, snb, station on the 

Applan, j6} 
Luperano, village, |fo 
Lupla, now Leoce. 152 
Lussi. village of, 169 



MA8A»IELL0. 



Maochia, hamlet of, 46 
Maddaloki, town of, 217 
Maga. Grotto della, II 
Magliano, village of. 62 
Maida, town and battle of, 275 
Maio, villa, at Naples, 160 
Maiori, town of. near Amalfl, 

Mfjella mountains, 52 

Mala Cupa. valley of, 51 

Mallespostea, Hi. 66 

Mammola, town of, 190 

Mammone, the brigand, ij 

Mamurrarum Urbs. 14 

Manduria, town of. J51 , . 

Manduria, well of, celebrated 
by Pliny, J51 

Mamfubdohia. city of. 2j8 

to Barletta, ji8 

Manna, production of, zxlx 

Manufactures, xxix 

Mapa of the kingdom, xzxviii 

Marano, town of, near Naples, 
167 

Manpoti. village of, 379 

Mare Grande and Mare Piccolo 
atTaranto, 148 

Morto, the port bf Mise- 
num, 297 

Marechiauo, cove otat Posilipo. 
164 

Marq>otoino, river, 178 

MarU, Sm de* Pblsi, monastery, 
192 

Marigllano, town of (Maria- 
num), ;ji 

MarineUa, the. at Naplea, 85 

Marius. Gains, his birthplace, 
55* His concealment in the 
marshes of Mintnnue, 18 

Market at Naples (Laigo del 
Mercato). 8i. Fish-market, 
85 

Marmo, river, 162 

Marro, river (Metaunu Brutl- 
orum),i79 

Marmvium, the capital of the 
Marsi. now San DeiiedeUo,6i 

Marsi, the, their andent akiU 
as seipentrcharmers Inhe- 
rited by their descendants, 59 

Martono, viUsge of. J52 

Martina, town of, 150 

Martin Slcoro, custom-house, 
48 

MarUno, S^ Certosa dl, at 
Naples, 112 

Masaniello, Insurrection of, 81, 
100. Picture of the insur- 
rection, 148. His portrait 
by MIcco Spadaro. 148. His 
birthplace, 257. His supposed 
house, at Atrani. 257. His 
grave. 109 
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Mama LirBBnra. dty of, 14J 
IfasMftm, Tillage and cavema 

of, 147 
Masaicaa, Moos, now Monte 

If aaaioo, 10 
MaterdorolnC Tillage and mo- 

neetarf of, at Noeera, 162 
Matbra, dtj of, )64 
Mateee moantains, ascent of, 

119. J" 
MaUno, Tillage of; 154 
Hatlnua lions (Mattlnata ?). 

119 
Mattlnata, Tillage of, on Monte 

Gargano (Mona Matinoa), 

MatUne dl PoCenn, }6| 

Maiarin, cardinal, birthplace 
of. 61 

Measarea, modem. In nee, zlTtli 

at iVmipetl. 220 

Medala, coUection of. in the 
Moseo, 140 

Medlcat school, andent, of Oro- 
tona, 188. Of Stflemo, in the 
middle ages, 166. Blodem 
college and school at Naplea, 
119 

Medma, alto of, 179 

Megsno, golf of; near Scale, 

MeUia, TlTor (Melfes), 37, 45. 
■ $7. Inn of, 27 
McuT, dty and castle of, J58 
MeUcoch, Tillage of. m 
Melisaa, Tillage 0C187 
MeUto, Tillage of. 1S4 
Meododno, town (Buidoala 

B i tttl oii u n). I7f 
Meroante. Psaso del, 191 
Keroato. Tillage of. 19^ JM 
Meicato dl Sahftto^ «i BaoU, 

>96 
MercogUano. Ttllage oi; iji 
MeneUhia, at Naples, 160 
Meneo^ riTW, Mt 
Mesa, post-statioQ (AdMediaa), 

Messgne. town of (MessapUr). 

155 
Mesima, riTor. 177. 178, 179 
Meaaapla, dtjof (M^sagne?). 

355 
Meta, town oi; 219 
MetapoQtom. dte of the d^ 

of, 185 
Metanras Bratloram, now the 

Main^ 179 
Michael, a, ■anotaarr of. on 

MoDte Garguio, jjB 
MigUoDloo^ town ot 164 
Mignano^ Tillage and taTem of. 

MuU,dtyof.n7 

Miletob Monte, highest point 

of the Matese chain. JX9 
MlUscola. the beach oC at Ml- 

senmn,2Q8 
MloeraU of YesaTios, 187 



Mtnenra Pramontoriom, now 
Punto della Csmpanella. 241, 
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itnnn, now Castro^ 151 
Mlnerrtno, town of (Locos MU 

nenrie). 341 
MIngardo, liTor. 271 
Minbiera. foceign, at Naples, 

67 
MniORi, town of. near AmalB, 

2$9 
Mlntanue, rains of, 18 
Minuto, hamlet of, near Scale, 

258 
MirabellA, town of, j|2 
Miranda, town and castle of, 

Misent Fbrtns (now the Mare 

MoTtoX29^ 
Miaenum. promontory and dty 

of, 298 
Mofelte. Jjt (lake of Amsanc- 

tos). jJ2 
Molano, Tillage of. 243, 122, 125 
Mola torrent, 6| 
MoU dl Oaeta. 14 
Mole of Pbnnoll, 282 

of Bart, 144 

Moi.nrTA. dty and port of, 

14; 
k Palo dl (nitre caTern). 

Molina, Tillage, 264 
MoUse, proTfane of, 321 
Molo. the, St Naples. 86 
Molpa.riTer(Melfiea).27i 
Monaca, torrent, 181 
Monacooe. 247 
Mondragone. Tillage of (Sinn- 

csmXiS.M 
Money. xItI 
changers, shops of the, at 

Pompeii, 224 
Mongiana, hk. Tillage and Iron 

foundries or. 178 
MoKorou, city of, J54 
Monosterace, Tillage oC 390 
Montagnone. extinct enter of. 

in lachia. |i6 
Montagnto, Tillage of, 114 
MontaTtOk TiUaga of; J69 
Montaqulla, Ttfiage of; 46 
MonUnro. Tillage ot; 190 
Montebello, Tillage of. |8i 
Monte Oadno, Benedictine ab- 
bey of, 29. libraiy, jo. 

ArehtT«s^3o 
(mooDtains):— Albmrno, 

269, |66 
— — Amaro, $2 
— ArtemisiOb4 

Aspromonte, J8j, I92 

Astore,i78 

'■ Barlwro, jo6 
-— >Oalro^|i 

GUto, 16 

Oampagnano, 115 

Oampana. 307 

Gsntaro» 58 



MONTBLKOKK. 

Monte OaTaUo, 52 

Oerreto (near AnuOA) 257 

Chianxo, 249 

•r-i^ Cigliano. 307 

Ciroello. IX 

Gocuzxo. J67, J72 

Oorno (the Gran Saaso), 49 

Crepaoore. 58 

Faito, 242, 250 

FIneatra, 262 

Fol, J62 

Forte, iji 

Gaigano, j j8 

Gaudo, 104 

Giovi, 4 

Greco, 44 

Jeno, J 15 

Maoerone, 45 

MalelU, 52 

Maaaico. 19 

Meta. 45 

Mileio, J 19 

Mootalto, j8|, 192 

Montea, 172 

Monone, 42. 51 

Mo«da,j89 

Moochia, 52 

Mutria, i22 

NooTo, 288 

OUbano, 277 

Pkguio^5o 

DelPepa,i67 

PMtiano,i6i 

Pttrtoso. 249 

Fierno, 358 

Poltino, 368 

Pbrtella, 390 

Di Prodda, 299 

Rotaro, 316 

Sablno. 368 

Salviano, 58 

San Elia, 3^ 

San Franco, 49 

San Nicola, 115 

Santr Angelo (near Cbs- 

tdlammare), 234. «J7. H^ 

8. Angelo (on Moote Gar- 
gano). 3^8 

SanU 0000,46 

San Liberaiore. 264 

Sicoo, 287 

SIrino, 368 

Solaro, 246 

Scmma, 170 

della Stella. 273 

Tabarao. 322 

Taboire.316 

Termlnillo, 34 

yellno.f8 

Veigfaie.sanctnaxyof;33i. 

Featoor.89 

Vloo^ 314 

Vnltare, 359 

Monteoonrino, Tillage of, 365 

Monteforte, Tillage and caatle 
of, 311 

MontefbeoOb town of. 333 

MOMTBUOKK, town Of, 376 

Plana di, 377 
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XOMTBICAR^KO. 

HoDtenuiFUio. TlllagB of, jyi 
Moatamesala, village of, )$i 
Montainlletto, towo and CMtl« 

of. jn 
MoQicimnTo, jv^ 
Monteparano, villa^ of, JSi 
Montepeloao, town of. j6| 
Ifontereale, village of, i$ 
Monterodonl, village of, 46 
Vonteaano, village of. 167 
Hoaieaardo. village, 15? 
MoDleaarchio, (own of, jz6 
Montlochio, foreat of; 159 
Monti Leuoogel, near ibeSol- 

fatara. 187 
ICoDtkelll. vllIaM of. 11 

palaco, ai Naples, 158 

IContorio, village of, 49 
Montrone, town of, 147 
Montooro, valley of 129 
Monuio, town of (Murannm), 

Moroooe, town of, jii 
Moropaoo, village of, 1b lachia, 

115 
If orro Veochlo(MorraU«ni),i4 
MorroDO, Honte, 43, 51 
]foaaica,andent»atNaplei^ is6 
Moacato, wine, J4?, 147 
Hoaellato, village 9L 52 
Mottola. village of (Mateola), 

147 
Mountain ayitein of agricnl* 

tore, xxili. 
Mnocfala, Mount, 51 
Mooone, river, J69 
Magnano, village of, jjt 
MnlbeiTf, coltlvatkn of tbe, 

xxvllL 
Mnorao, Piano di, j6| 
Mnranam. dtj of, now Mo- 

IWUM68 
MnraC, hlv landing a 

tlon at Pliao, 175. 
Morata, village, 161 
Margie of Ocavlna and Alta- 

mara» i6j. Of Mlnervlno, 

141. J46 
Mnro. town aad caaUe of, in 

ffflifHi^ta. |<7 
, townoCmTerrad'Otran- 

to (Samiadiam), jKj 
MnrrnbiuiD, now Mono Veo* 

chlo, 14 
Mnaeo Borbonloo at Naplee, 

III.— Feea, 121. Hlstonr of; 
* III. Plan of, 112, 121. 

ClaaBlfleatlon, 124. Yeatt- 

bole. 124. Ancient fVeaooea, 
. 124. Motaioa. moral Inacrip- 

tlona, and fttwao ornaments, 

126. EgjpiUn aBtiquitIca, 

126. Ancient acnlpture, 

127. Mnaeo Eplgrafleo, i|i. 
' Bcoam atatoeak i|4. Cinooe- 

cento colkcikm, i j6. Amnent 
g1aM.i|6i TefTeOott«.i|7. 
Keterved Oabinet, 117. Pa- 
PTTl, IJ7. OeiiM» ijS. Nn- 



NAPLES. 

nlmatle oolicetkNi, i4o> 
OoUeclion of Small Bronaes, 
140. Etruacan vaaea, 142. 
Gallery of Paintings: Italian 
adiools. 144; OmdI d'Opera, 
145; Bytantine, NeapuUian, 
Scc^ schools, 148. 
Museoma, private, at Naplea. 

Music college of, at Naples. 

Musksellen at Naples, 69 
Musical instruments found at 
Pompeii, 141 



Naples, city of .— Hotel^ 64. 
Private lodgings. 65. Pk>lies 
regulations and Psasports. 
Tractorie, Restanranta,Oaf^ 
Malleposiea. Sieamen, 66. 
Railways, PkjstHiflke. Etoe- 
trie Telegraph, EngUih 
Chnrch. Foreign MIniaian. 
Baakera, Fhysidana, 67. 8ur- 
geona and Dentists^ Apothe- 
oarie% dnb, Teadiei* of 
languages^ Mualc, and fling- 
ing. Reading-«ooma. Book- 
•elien. Stationers, 68.. Ar- 
tists' Studloa, niotograpbs, 
Mnsiosellen, Tradesmen and 
Shops, 69. Osrrlagea, Hack- 
ney •coachea, Omnlbosea, 
Boats, BathSk Yaleta-de- 
plaoe. Porters, Ire, 7a Ge- 
neral Topognipby. 71. His- 
torical Topography, 72. Popu- 
lation. Climate, 75. AnU- 
Sltics,76. Gatea, porta. 78. 
idges, Castles, 79. Squares 
and Fountains, 81. Aque- 
ducts, Springs, and Weils, 84. 
Prindpal Streets and Public 
Placea, 85. Theatres, 86. 
F«aUval^ -88. Gburchea : 
S. AguelloMsggiore, & A«as- 
tino deglt Scald and della 
Zecea, 96 ; & Angelo a Spgno 
and a Nilo, a Antoulo Abate. 
S& Apostoli, 97 ; A s ce i i s ion e , 
aBriglda. aCario all'Arena. 
a Osterina a FiameUo, 98 ; 
Ottbedral, 90 $ aCUara, 98 ; 
Crooelle. a Domenloo Mag- 
glorv, 100; a Flllpno Neri, 
ID) ; a Francesco dt Paolo, 
104; Oesk Veodxto and 
Noovo, S. Glaeomo degll 
Sptgnuoll, 10$ ; a Giorgio 
de'Genoveai, 8. Olovsnnl a 
Oarbonara, 106. a Giovanni 
Evangellsta, Magglore, and 
de' Pappacoda, aTGngorio 
Axmeno, Inooronat^ 107; 



NIKFA. 

a Lorenao, 108; a Maria 
degll Angell,* dell' Annun- 
siata. del Carmine, |oo; 8. 
Maria della Catena, Doooa 
Rcgina, Itanna Romita. delle 
Oraste, la Nuova. no, a 
Maria del Parto, del Planto, 
di Piedlgrotta, iii ; a Maria 
della pieti de' Sangri. def 
Turchlni, lleglna CqpU. della 
Sanitk. a MarUno, 112; 
Monte della Miaericordia, 
Monte OHveto. 114 ; a Paolo 
Msggiore, a Pietro ad Aram 
and a Maiella, 115 ; a Pietro 
Martlre. Sa Pietro e Paolo, 
SS. Severino e Soeslc 1x6; 
aa Terrsa, 117. Cemeteries, 
1x7. Colleges and Scientific 
Institutions, 1 1 8. Hospitals^ 
120. Museo Borbonioo, 121. 
libraries, 150. Archives, 152. 
Roval Palaces, 153. Private 
IVuoes and Museums, 15$. 
Villas 159. 

Naples environi^ ezcnrslsos 
tmn, 160-111 

Naplss to Benevento. )25 

to Campobaaso and Ter- 

moli, f 21 

to Foggia, Bari, Tatunto 

and Ottanto. |io 

to Melfl and Venosa. J57 

to Poteiita, J62 

to Keggio. J64 

to Rome, jj 

* to Rome, by San G«r- 

*to Rome, Iqr Terradaa, 

2. 
Nardb, town of (Neritom), 756 
Naaonc the highest potait ef 

Monte Somma, 170 
Nattotum, town oi; now OI»> 

venaaio, 144 
Nesthus fluv^ now the Neto, 

Necropolis, of Cums, |0). Of 

Gsnoaa, 341. Of Yenosa, 

j6i 
Negro, river (Tanager), ?66 
Neptime, temptea of. at P«a- 

tum, 27a At Pompeii, 228. 

AtPuteoU, 272 
Neranc Marina dl, 242 
Nerfa, valiey of, 58 
Nesislnsnla, now Nisida, 166 
Neritnm, now Nardb, 156 
Nenme; Stnfe dl. 291 
Neto, river (Necthus), J87 
NiCASTKO, town of, 774 
NiaatiKi, on the snbsldenoeof 

the Serapeon, 282 
Nicola, S., prtory and tomb of, 

atBsri,J44. 
--. village, I7J ^ 
Hicoters. town of, 178 
Ninfa, medinval town of, 7 
, river (NympluBus}, 7 * 
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. VISIDA. 

NMda, istend of (Nerit), t66 
Nocan. town of (IjigoriA), 185 
NocBSA (de' PAgani). town and 

dtadelof(NucerU).26i 

, in Calabria. J7J 

Nola, town of, 147 
NOLA, dty of (NoU), 274 
Nordii. dtj of (Nufsla), 14 
Norma, town of (Norba). 7 
Novito, river ( Biithronua), 190 
Nnceria, town ot now Nocera, 

26t 
Narala. andent dty of, now 

Noreia, 94 
Niuco, town of, J57 
Nymphcoa, river and lake, 

now Ninfa, 7 
Nymphs, temple of the, at Pa- 

teoTi, 1B3 



ObelldDi At Naples: delUOon- 
cesiotie, 8|. Di S. Domenlco, 
lof . m 8. Gennaro, 96 

Observatory, mt Naples, iio. 
On Vesuviaa, 187 

Odnams, fl., now the Savnto, 
171 

Ocra, castle at, 6x 

Obnto, river (Anfldns), J3^ 
1J8. J40, J4I, 157, J58. J59. 
36» 

OgygU Insula, jSQ 

Olevano, vIllagB d jbf 

Olibano, Monte, 177 

Olive, Goltlvation of the, xzriii 

OUveto, town and casUe of; 

Ombrasoo, Valle, jtj 
Omnibuses at Naples, 70 
Opt, vlllaga of; 44 
Offlontmn, remains of the stft- 

tion of, 102 
Oppido, village of (Mamer- 

llum), 179 
Orange and lemon trees, cnlti- 

vatlon of the, zziz 
Ordona. village of (Heidonia), 

Orfenta, river and wnterfall 

of, 51 
Obxa, d^ of (Hyria ct Uria). 

Orlando, Capo d'. i)6 
Oromcio^ &, eathedral of; at 

LecoB,?ji 
OnigliadI, Greek Tillage of. 

Orao^ Capo d*. In the golf of Sft- 

lemo. 260 
Orta, rfver, ft 

village, IJ4 

Ortona, town of; 51 
Ortoochio, town of, 61 
Osteria di Garabba, 5s 

dl Oaianiello, ji 

Oalvano, jo 



PAIEtAVATT. 

Ostlit,4 

Ostunl, town of, }$4 

Otraxto, dty of (Hydran- 

tum), jja 

— , provinco of, 147, J54 
Ovid, birthplace of, at Sol- 

mona, 41. SupncMed rains 

of his villa on Monte Mor- 

rone, 42 
Ovindoll. viUafce of, 6f 
Ovo, Castel dell', at Naples, 81 



Packets (steam) from Naples, 

lili 
Pidula, town of (Consilinom), 

J67 
PjBSTCir, excnnion to^ 267. 

Plan of the rnins, 268. 

Origin, 269. Ancieok wall«, 

269. Ruins. 269-272 
Pagaui, town of; near Nocera, 

261 
Pidnters, NeapoUtan, list of, 

zzziv 
Painting, zxxil 
Paintings, gatlny of, in the 

Mnseo Borbonioo, 144 
FkUoes (royal) at Naples, r5J 

(prlvate\ 155 

Pklaiq^ano. village of. 447, 164 
Ptalatiom, dty of, now Falasso, 

}4 
Palasso. village of, supposed 

site of Pons BandnsiA, j6x 
Palassoolo, town of. 27 
Palena, village of, 51 
PalenUni, Campi, 58 
Palinuro, Cape. 27) 
Palizd. village of, J84 
PallUno. villa, 160 
Palma, 274 
Plalmarola, island of (Pahna- 

ri*), 16 
Pauu, town of; in Calabria, 

JVh 
Pato. villages of. J47, J57 
Pandects of Jostlnian, at 

Amalil, captored by the Pi- 

sans, and fhnn them by the 

Florentines, 251 
PWMlosi&Bratlonim. now Men- 

dodno. J71 
Fancrailo, 6^ village of, J52 
Psnni. Tillage of, m 
Pantano deU' Aoerta, 117 

Salso. j|8 

Puna, in Ischla, 114 

Paola, town of (Patycns), 372 

Papagllonti, Greek village of. 

Papiria Fons, 46 

Papvri. the eolleetlon ot in the 

MOKO Borbonico, 117 
Psraoorlo, village oC 179 
Paravati. village of, 377 



PBTTO&ANO. 

PuolisI, town of. 157 

Purtenlui, Portus, J42 

Pssk of Antrodoco, s6 

PMssporta, xlv, 66 

Pastina, village of, near Amalfl, 

Paiemo, village and baths, j6 

Patinlioo. river. 147 

Patria. Ugo di, jo6 

, Torre di, Uternnm, the 

Bite of Sdpio AfHeanus' 

tomb. 104 
Path, village of, in 
Pktycos, Greek city of, now 

I'aola, 172 
Pah. gallery, atTerlisxl, 146 
Pansllypam. the viUa of FoUlo 

at Posilipo, 164 
Pedanientina, La, on the slope 

of Vfsuvias. 174 
PodavoU, village of, J79 
Pedro, don. of Aragon, his 

tcmib, 116 
Pelasgic and polygonal cod- 
simeiions: 

At AUtrl, 25 

Albe, 62 

Amitemmn, 35 

Atte*.57 

Oastpllammare deUa Bniea, 

avito d^Antina, 58 

Arptno,56 

Boiano, |2j 

In the ClootanodlslriGt, 39 

AtCora,5 
I Ferentino, 2j 

Fpndi,ij 

IsemlA. 45 

Norma, 7 

Segnl, 21 

Terradna, 10 
Pelino. 8., church of. 41 
pellagreUOb wine, 319 
Pellaro, Capo di, beyond Reg- 

gio, 1 81 
Penna, Pnnta della. on the Mare 

Piccolo^ 149 
IVnnaU, PunU di, at Misennm, 

297 
PtentedattOo, village of, 383 
Pentima, vitlag* of, near the 

ruins of Corftnium, 41 
Pergola, village of, 242 
Peinno, ruyalcfaaie of, 269 • 
Ffertosa, village of, |66 
PiscamA, town and fortress of, 

^^ 
^^ liver, jo^ J2 

Pescasseroli, village of, 44 

PMchIo Canale, 58 

Pesdna, town of, 61 

PfcUUa, now Monte delUSl«ll% 

'73 
hi Calabria, now Stran* 

goll, 187 
Pettto, fiver. 391 
Potrella, castle of, 39 
Ptottonuio, town, 43 . 
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Pesao, Panto del, in OaUbria. 

'«* ^ 
Fludennn Promoatoriom, now 

Capo di PMlUpo. 164 
Fhlegnean fields. 276^ ja6 
Phyildaos at Naples, 67 
Piano di Clnqnemlglla, one of 

the prindjpal caiUe staUous 

of the Tavoliere, 44. Di 

Foroll, 45. Di Larino. 114. 

Di Sorrento, ij8 
Pianiira, vllUge of, i6j 
PlodotU, near OaUipoll. |$6 
Pioentia, the capiUi of the Pi- 

centlni, now vksensa, J65 
Pioemo, town of, j6z 
Pidiiisco, Tillage of, 45. 57 
Pledigrotta, FesUdl. ». Cbmdx 

of. III 
Pft di Lqoo, lake of (Lacoa 

VeUnna).,, 

PlCDfMOMTB, town Of, JIO. 

Village Of, 27 
Pietra Rola, village of, j22 
Pietragalla, rUlage of, |6i 
Pietnipennata, village and fi>- 

reaU of; 384 
Pietravairanob village of, |to 
Pietro, &, Yemotioo, vlUage. 

Plgnataro, village of, 18, jx 
PlnMote. village of, 217 
Pinna, now GIviu di Penney 90 
Pino, Gairteldi, 257 
Plomha, river (liatrlnos), 50 
Plpemo, a tradiytlc lava, qnar* 

Ties of; i6j • 
— — , town of (Privemiun), 9 
PiadarelU, the (Fontea Lea- 

oog«l\ 287 
Piscina MtrabrJa, 296 
Pithecosa, now ladiia, J09 
Pisao, town of, 315 
PIsione, promoutoiy of the 
.• Mare Ptoooio^ 149 
Plant, andent town of, |6) 
Pllnj the yoonger. his descrip- 
tion of hia ancle's death. 114. 
. or the flfst eraplion of Ve- 

savins. 172 
Pogerola, village of AmalO, 256 
•Poggtomarino, village, 274 
Pbgglo.Beale. 168 
FMloutro, village (PnoM or 

Baxentom) and gnlf of, l^3 
PolicofOk the Cann of, 185 
^^>llgnanot townol(Ametam7), 

Polistena, Albanian viUage of, 

J79 
PoIUl town of; j66 
P»lla, Urthplaoe of Veqiaaia. 

14 
Pollena, village, 168 
l\>lvloa.vlllageof;near Naples, 

Pom^stiano dTArco, ||i 
Powran, the bailed dty of, 
. i9l-«J4. Mode of teaching 
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POPULITION. 

it, inn, and gnldes,' 19]. 
Situation and history, 191. 
DestmeUon, 194. Disooveiy, 
195. Walls and towers, 19;. 
Gates and streets, 196. Public 
bnildlngs, 197. Domestic 
ardilteetare, 197. Shopa. 199. 
PTMent state, too. Street of 
the Tombs, villaof Dlomedes. 
200. Tombs, 201-206. Su- 
burban UiD, 204. Villa of 
Cicero, 204. Herculaneum 
gate, 206. Street of Her- 
colanenm, 206. Prindpal 
houaea:— OfSaUust,2o8. Of 
Pknsa, 2ia Of the Tragic 
Poet, 212. Of the Nereids, 
or of Meleager, 212. Of 
the QuMtor, 2i|. Of the 
Faun, 215. Gate of Nola, 

216. Temple of Fortune, 

217. Baths, 217. The Fo- 
rum, 219. Temple of Jo- 
piter^^2i9. The prisons, 

220. The pabltc granarj, 22a 
Temple of Venus, 22a Baal- 
Uoa, 222. Curisi and JEra- 
rlam, 221. Houses of Cham- 
pkmet,22f. Crypto-portlcaa 
of EunMid^la,222. Temptoof 
Qairinaa,222. Daearionate, 
121. House of the Augnttals, 

221. Shopa of Che money- 
Gfaangen,22j. Street of Dried 
Fraita^22|. OfAbondanoe, 
224. New TbemuB, 226. 
Hoaae of M. Locretf as, 226. 
Triancnlar Forum, 128. 
Temple of Neptane, 228. 
Great or 'I>agio Theatre, 229. 
Small Theatre, or Odenm, 
2ja TheIseon,2ia Bar- 
ncirs of the troops, 212. 
Amphitheatre, zj9 

Pompeii, paintings in the Museo 
Borbonico, 124. Mosaics, 126. 
Egyptian antiquities firand 
in the laeon, 126. Sculpture^ 
127. Bronae statues, 114. 
Glass, x|6. F^ita, seeds, 
bread, fto., small bronaes, 
Utcfaen utensils, ko^ x|8 

Ponte Anranea at Sesat, 19 

deUa catena, 6 

^— di Cicerone, 95 

Landolfo, village of, j2i, 

J|6 

SnS 77. 1*7 

San Glulianob 164 

ddlaValle, 118,121 

PtnrraooBvo, diy o( 28 
Pontine marsbea, 8 
Pontone, village of; 2$S 
Ponsa, island of (PontU), 16 
Popoli, town of, 4X, 51 
PopuUtton of the kingdom of 

Naples^ xli ; and of the city, 

75 



POZZUOLT. 

Pordte, village ot 169 

POrdua, tomb of, at Pompeii, 
»o5 

Porta (andent gateways):— 
Deir Aroo, at Arplno, $6. 
A urea, at Atlna, 57. Aurea 
(the archofTndan),at Bene- 
venio,|27. Of Herculanenm, 
at Pompeii. 206. Of Nola, or 
Gateorisl8,2i6. S.Lorenio, 
atr Aquino. 27 

(modem gateways at 

Naples). 7« 

Portella, frontier station, near 

Terradna. 12 
I\>rter8 at Naples, 70 
POBTia, town and palaoe of. 

POrt!gtlola, village of, joi* 
Porto d'Aiooll, 48. Di Fermo, 

a. Pavone (Nlaida). 166. 
Recanati.47 
PorUof— 

Bari.144 

Barletta, 142 

Brlndisi, }S4 

Outellammare, 2|6 

Oaramaro^ 389 

Oaeta,i5. 

GalUpoU, 156 

Naples, 78 » 

Saiaroo.266 

Texradna, xi 

Tennoll, 114 

Tranl, 142 
Portua Albunms, 272. Julius, 

390. Miseni, 997. Psrthe- 

ttins. 172 
Posldeanc, now the Bagui di 

Tritoll, 265. 
Fosldium Promontorinm, now 

PnnU di LIcooa, 272 
Posldonia, or pRstom, 269 
FOaiUpo. hill and road ot rti, 

i6|, 164 

, Grottadi, 160 

k Oupo di (Phalemm), 164 

Positano, town of, 256 ' 
Post-offloe at Naples, 67 
Posta, la, 18. Lake of, 57 
INMtiglloae, village of, 166 
FOattag regulations. xUx 
Potarae, village of, 177 
B9rBnA,dty of (Pat«ntia> 162 

to Bari, 161 

I. to TarantOk 164 
PodtOb S.. town of, 157 
PoBiano, convent ot, 215 
Posao d' Aibero, post statloa of, 

114 
T<stignsn<\ near Civlta 

Ducale, 16 
d' Antnllo, 25 

— dell* Imparatore, at 
Foggia, 115 

PosMlana, a variety of volcanic 

ashes. 281 
Pooaopiano, village of, 219 
PozzDOU, town of (Puteoli), 



POZZUOU. 

. load tob 177- History, 278. 

Cathedral, 1^. Serapeon, 
. 279. Mineral waters, 282. 

Mola, 282. Ruliu^ 28|. 

Tombs, 285. 
Piossooli, OrotU dl, 160 
Praiano, village of, 256 
Pratola, village of. jii 
PreMnxMio, village of, 47 
Presioce, lown of, 151 
Prlgnano. village of, 272 
Prisons, the. at Pompeii, 220 
Pbocida, isUnd of (Procbyta), 

J08 
Prooopios, on Vesavias, 174 
Protestant burial -groaikd at 

Naples, 118 
colonies of OaUbrla In tbe 

14th oentniy, 169 
Pulclnella, 21. 87. Hb nsUve 

place, 1x7 
Pnlo di Molfetta, nitre oaveras, 

HI 
Punta del Palo on Vesovios, 

170. i<5 
Pnteoli, now Pt>tsnoU, 278 
Pyxoi, or Buzentom, now Poli- 
, oastro^27J 



Raganello, liver, |86 
Bailroads, xlviU, 67. ToOu- 
tellammare and Nooen* 168, 



To Oava, 260. To Gaaeita, 

117. To Oapna and & Qer> 

t n**H* 21 
Rapldo, river (Vinius), 28 
Bapolla, village of, |f8 
RxTBLLO, town of. 258 
lUvlscanino, village of, jio 
Beading-rooms st Naples, 68 
Reate, Sabine town of, now 

BieU,|| 
Raaoio, city of (Bhegium), 

R^lfaM» lake supposed site of, 

22 
Rende, town of, 172 
Reserved cabinet In the If nseo, 

«J7 
RmiiA, town of (Retina), 169 
RestSQrants at Naples, 66 
ResUtnta, &. basilica oC 92 
Revenue and public debt, xxi 
Rheglom, city of; nowRegglo^ 

181 
Promontorlum, now Oapo 

FtoUaro, j8j 
Riaoe, village of, )qo 
Rice, cultivation or, zxlx 
RiBTi, city of (Reate), |? 
RIofreddo, fronUer staUon, 6| 
Rionero, town of, 1^8. Village 

of, 45. River, j^ 
Rlpatranione, town of, 48 
lUplsno di Faito, 237 



INDRX. 



RitortOb poeisUtion, 169 
RIvelio, village of. 168 
Risxuto.Oapo. one of tlie lapy- 

gum tria Promonioria, J89 
Roadx, xlviii. 
Rocoa del Oerro, village of, 6|. 

di Cagno, 61 

di Goruo, |6 

d'Aroe, 54 

. Fonata, i5i 

— GugUeima, 17 

Impertale, 185 

Hassima (Arx Oarven- 
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^61 



Monflna (extinct crater), 

'9 

— Pfplroisa,47 

Seoea, 27 

VaUoecttra,4J 

Roocamorloe, village of, $2 

Roocarasa,44 

RocoeUa, town of (Romedil- 

umXl9e» 
Rocoiola, Punta di. 109 
RogUano, town of, 171 
RoUno. village. 271 
Roman (andent) accfailectaro. 

xxxi 
Bomb to Naples, by San Qei^ 

manOk2x 
■ ■ by Tenaclna, 2 
RoDModum, city ^ now Roc- 

cella, Mo 
Romlio, nver and (alls of the, 

5» 
Rossmo, town oC 178 
Rose, L^ TlUa0e ct, 169 
RoeetOk village of. 186 
RoesAVO, ci^ of, j^7 
Rotarok Monte, ji6 
RoUmda, village of, j68 
Roveio, Val di, 57 
Rucolo, torrout, 185 
Rndia, the Mrthplaoe of &i* 

nlus. 352 
Rntigliano. village of, 147 
Ruvero^ torrent, 185 
RuvOb city of (Rubi), 346 



w 8erino(?), 129 
Sabbato, river, 326, 327, J29, 

Jit 
Saooo, river, 21, 25,26 
Saflttm, cultivstSon of, xxix 
Sagittarlo, river (Acqua della 

Foce),4l 
Sagras flnv^ now the Alaro^ 

Sala, town of (MarcelUanaX 

167 
SalandrelU,river(Afialandnis), 

Salapis, dty of, ruins, 1J8 
Salarla,Via,i6 , 



soALrrrA. 



SalentlnQm Promonlorlnm,now 

Oapo dl Leuca, 151 
Salbrko, dty of, 265. Gathe- 

dral, 265. Medical ichool of, 

266 
Salino Magglore, 50 
Saline Grande, st Taranto, 150 
Salpl,l.agodl,||8 
Salle, villaga of. 51 
SaUas, river, 269 
Salto. river and valley of the. 

19 
Salviano, Monte. 58 
Samnlum. dty of, now Gampo- 



bot 



vm (?), m 
San Benedetto^ hamlet, 6x 
San Blaglo. viUags and 

baths oC 174 
San Elpldio, village, 10 
San Felice, town, 11 
San Fill, town o^ 172 
Sak Gbbmavo^ town of (Oasl- 

num), 28 
San Giorgio, village of, ||6 
San Gregorfo, village nt, 17, 

l» 
8angro» river, 44, 51 * 

San Libentore, hUl oC 264 
San Loronaello, village, 322 
San Loronso^ village, 9 
San Loddo^ town it, 372 
San Lopo, village of, na 
San Sevens dty oi; 337 
San Sisto, village of; 369 
San Stefimo, island, 17 
Ssa Vittorino, hsmle^ 35 
Ssnt' Agate, town. 19 ; dsT Goti, 

322. 
Santa Oooe, highest eons of 

RoccamonHna, 19 
Santa Marin Maggion, vUl^e, 

262 
— — town oC 310 
Ssponara, town of, near Ginm- 

Sapri. village of (Sddnis), 271 
Saradno, river, 386 
Sannadinm,now Mnro(r), jfj 
Sab>o, town oC 274 

, river (Samns), 193, 195, 

260^274 
Samtella, river, 326 
river, 386 
supposed dte of, 322 
Satrlano, village of, 390 
SatuTOk Tom di (Saturum), 

Ssva. village oC 351 
Savignano, vilUge at, 334 
Savons, river (SsvoX 19 
Ssvuto (Odnarus). river, 373 

Soafkti. town ot 26a 

-' of, 260 

SoALA, town of. 257 

Soalandrone (Cloero's ( 

vills). 299 
Soalea, town of, 372 
Scaletta,, viUa, at Ptosillpo, 160 
- 258 
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. 0OAVMO. 

ScauMH UloB and town ot, 4J 

Scaaro, fiahlog port, 17 

8ehloppo. Lo, fall of, 58 

Sctdrua, city of, now Sapri, vjj 

SdgliAno. 171 

SeoDiraae. village of, 41 

Soono, Lo, TilUige of. |66 

Sealpiors, U«t ol, xxxiv 

Sculptare. medlinval and mo- 
dern, zxxli 

, pUexy of, in liuseo Bor- 

boiilco, 1Z7 

Scnrcola, village of, 61 

Sontolob Punu di, ijS 

Scjlacanm, now Squlllaoe, J89 

SoTLLA, town, caalle, and rock 
of,jao 

, earthqaake oC |8i 

Sebeto, river, 71 

Secondigllano, vUU^ of, near 
Maplea, 167 

SegnU town of (Sigula), ti 

8eiano, marina and village of, 
U8 

Sele, river (SilanaaX 267, 357, 

166 
*8siiiK AEA, town of, 170 

Semlnu. flav^ now lae Sim- 
marl. J89 

Senarica, village oi; 49 

Senna,* lorre&t, 259 

Sepinob iriUege, 12a 

Sepinnm, now AlUUa, itt 

Serapeon, mine of; at Possnoll, 
279 

Serinob town of; 129 

flcniioaeta,7 

fierra, la, jni. J91 

Senm Oapiiola, town of, J24, 

JJ7 

flenw&arina, or Oeraoe villa, 

at Poaillpo, 160 
Seam, town of (8iw«a Anrmi* 

ca), 19 
Severino, San, village mdcaatle 

Seato, village of, 47 
Savsao, Sax, dqr of, j 17 
Sesae, town of (SetlaX 9 
SibUla, qoeen. ber tomb, 26i 
Sibjl, ber interview with M- 

neaa at Coma, 291, |oi. Her 

cave on Lake Avemna, joc. 

Hertomb^|02 
SIcignano. village of, 166 
SIdemo, town of, 190 
SigiUo. village of, |6 
Slia, L*. mountain range and 

Corral of, 171 
Sllania fluv., now the Sale, 267 
Simmari river (SeminuX 1^ 
Sbmo, river(Siria). |68. 185 
Sfpontum, ruina oi; 118. M»> 

donna di, ii8 
Snai^ dty of. die of the, 185 
river, now the Sinno, |68, 

Siato, San. village of, ;69 
SltiiaanOb Tillage aC J79 



BU&RENTUII. 

Soocavo, village of, 168 
Socciaix^ PuQU di, at Pmdda, 

i09 
SoUuo, river (Crataia). )8o 
Solfaura, the, near RusooU, 

287 
Solipaca. town of, |22 
SoLMoKA. dty of (Snlmo), 41 
Solofra. town of, 129 
Somma, Moute, the old name 

of Vesuviua, 170. 171, 172. 

Ita geological atmcture, 186 
Sonnino, 9 
SoRA, city of. f6 
SorUneUo, village of, 178 
Soriano, village of, 178 
SoBRBKTO, dty of (Surrentom) : 

Inna, 219, Ludginga, pro- 

viduna, carrlagea. boats. 240. 

Situation, 24a Oatbedrd, 

hlatory, antlqaitiea, houae of 

Taa8o,24i 
— — , ravine of, 241 

, excurdona from, 242 

Soverato, village of, J90 
Soveria, village. 171 
Sparanisl. poai aUtion. 19 
SfMutimenio, lo^ near Capua, ao, 

i2 
SparUvento, Capo di (HcraiUa 
- promoniorittni), |8|, 192 
Sperlonga, village of (Spdunea, 

tbevTllaof llberioalu 
Speaiano, Albanian viiiage of, 

>*9 

Spigna, vil]agBof;i7 
Spinasaola, town of; 141, 162 
Spinirte, and Splntzian medala; 



Capo, J87 
Squlllaoe, town of (Scylac»- 

um>,i89 
Squinxano, village of, J55 
StaUc nowCaaiellammare, 2|6 
Stalactitca, Qrotto of the, at 

Stallati,'villa«Bof, 189 
Starsa, la. near PwinoU, 288 
Statioiiera at Naplea, 68 
Steamboata, Uii 

to and from Naplea, 66 

at Brindisi, 155 

Stefanoooni, Qreelc vllb«e of, 

Ste&no, &, dd Boeoo, mfau of, 

J7« 
StigUano palace, at Naplea, 159 
StlUaro, river, 190 
Stllo, Pnniadi (Codnthom Pio- 

montoriumX ?9o 
, town and iron< 

193 

StretU di a Luigi, 41 
SnomoLi, town of (Petilia), 

l»7 
Sueeaa Aumnca, now Seaaa, 19 
Surgeona at Naplea, 68 
Surrentom. dty of, now Sofw 

xento,2J9 



o-minea of. 



TEBMOLI. 

Snverob Oapo, on W. coaat of 

Odabria. J72, 37? 
STBAara^ the dty of. dte of, |86 
*-^ rivar, now iheOuedle, j68, 

j86 
Syiva Oallinaria (Boaoodl Var^ 

caturo). |o6 
Syrena. ialanda of the CLt 

QalU), 249 



Tabncno, Monte (Mons Tabor- 

nua). J 22 
Tacliia, river (Taigineal 189 
Tagliaooiaob town and battle 

of, 62 
Tamaro, river (Tamaroa). J22 
Tanager fluv.. now the Negro, 

J66 
Tannta, 91 
Tarantella, the national dance, 

Taraiitiamo, the, jjo 
Taramto. dty of Crarentom), 

147- Hiatory, 147. Gbatle, 

fordflcationa, caihedraL J48. 

Hare Piccolo, J48. Uuina, 

ndghbourtiood. 149 

to CaatroviUari, J84 

Tarradna, dty of; now Terra- 

dna, 10 
Tan^nea Jlav^ now the Tadna, 

TaiA, town of, 369 

Taaao. houae of, at Soirento, 

Taviano, village of, 151 
TavoUere della IH^lia, origin of 
the ^yatem, and annual ml- 
gratlon of the Hocfca, xzlv. 

Teasers of langnagea and mu- 

ale at Naplea, 68 
Tkako, dty of ( Teanuml 31 
Teale Anolinn, now GUoad, 

324. jfarrudnomm, now 

CbieU, 52 
Teglanom, dty ot now ]>iano» 

J67 
Teleee^ vfllage and lake oC 

J22 

Telia, torrent,) 19 

TemeaB,dieof;i72,i7J 

Teppla, river, 5 

Terame (interamna Lirinaa), 

17. 28 
Ts«AifO, dty of (Intenmna), 

Tertna, dte of, 171 

Terinaraa Sinoa, now golf of 

8. Kulinnia, 174 
TerUnl. town of, 146 
Terminillo, Monte, or Mon-, 

tagna di Lkmeaaa, 34 
Tennoli, town and porto^ J24 



TEHMI. 

•Terai to NaplM, 33 
Terra di Ijavoru, 12, 46 
TssRAcnrA. city of, 10 
Terraoova. villages of, la GaU^ 

brla. 179, i86 
Terra Ootte. collection of, xjl 
Theatres ai Naples, .86 
, ancient, raiiis of, at— 

Baitt.195 

Galvi,j2 

San Germano, 28 

Ilerculaneum, 190 

Misenum, 298 

Naples, 17 

the PftnailTpam, 165 

Pompeii, 229, 2JO 

Puteoll, 285 

Tarentom, J49 

Teano,i2 
Theodoric, palace of^ 10 
Tharii,siteor.i86 
Tiora, city of, now Torano, 19 
Tiriolo, town of, 171 
Titenw, river. i22 
Tobacco, cultivation ot zziz 
Tocco. village of, 51 
Toledo, the. at Naples, 7 c 
Tolero or Saooo river, 26 
TolfilOb Lago del, chasm near 

Seminara, jSo 
Tolve, villajse of, 363 
Tombs— 

of Cicero, 14 

of Munatias Flancos, 15 

at ]?ompeii, aoi 

near FbszooU, 285 
Topography of the kingdom, 

zt; of the dtyofNaples. 71,72 
Torca, village of (Theorica), 

Torchiara, 272 
Tocdino, river, 48 
Toritto, village of, j6| 
TossB x>Bxx' AnruxzLiTA, 
town of, 192 

DBi. OuKX>, town of, 192 

di Oanpella, 292 

di Ghlnnio, 249 

di Cicerone, 14 

de' ConfSni, 12 

d' Egnaiia, 154 

deir £pitafflo, 12 

di Franoolisi, 19 

dl Qaveta, 299 

di Qerace, J91 

Ooevanw 334 

• -^- Maadea. J75 

di Melissa. 187 

di Messa Via. 4 

Metella, J64 

di Miio, 169 

d* OrlandOb 16 

dl Fkola, II 

Ptgnaitwna, 22 

— ^-delPlano, J7J 

dl Satnro, J50 

Scassata, 192 



INDKX. 



▼AL. 

Torre del Serpe, JS3 

SanTeclo, 187 

Tro PioaU ('i'reponUum), 

Torrioella, iavem. J2 
Totlea, valley of, 49 
Tovere. village of. 256 
Tradesmen In Naples, 69 
Traens fluv.. now the Tri<»to. 

Traetto. town of, 18 
Tramonti, town and vaUey of, 

249 
TaAKX. city and port of (Tu- 

reniun). 142 
Trasacco. village of (Trans 

aquas), 61 
l^eUsaoci, village ot, j86 
Treochlna, river. J67 
I'raniU. Isole di Ciusole Dio- 

mede«).j24 
Tres TaberntB, 7 
Trevloo. town of (TrivkMs), 

iii 
Tbicasioo. city of, 164 
Triggiano, village of. 147 
Triniu della Cava, monasteiy 

of, 262 
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Tribnto, river (Traensl J87 
27^, Gano del, in CaUbrta, 

TrisnlU, Certosa'di, 25 



, Capo del, in Calabria, 187 

Tripami. village oi; 377 
■ vilSgeof. ' 



.*«9 



Tripei 



Tritoli, Bagni di (i 

291 

Trivlie Locos, 104 
Trivicns, now Trevtco^ m 
Tronto* river (TroeQtns), 48 
Ttoia, city of, 33% 
Tropea. town of, J76 
Truglio, at Capri, 245 
Tonny fisheries, xxx 
Torenom, port of, now Trsni, 

141 
Tosciano, river, 267, J65 



Ufente. river (Ufens). 9 

Uflto, river, 333 

UoBSRO. dty of (Uzentom). 

J5I 
Ulubrn, ancient town of, near 

(^sterna, 7 
University of Naples, 118 
Uria or Hyria, city ot, now 

Oria. J5I 
uxentnm, now Ugento, 333 



Yado If ortale, at Amsanfttos, 

VagUow village ot 363 
Yalrano. post station, 324 
Val di Bovino, ) J4 

di DUnOb j66 

d'Inferao» J19 , 



VIA, 



Val di Nerfa, 58 

di Roveto. 57 . 

di 8. Nicola, J49 

ValenUno, &, village of; 52 

Valeria, via. 41, 6z. 6; 

Vulets^e-plaoe at Naples^ 70 

Valle, village, |2i 

Vallecupa, village of, 47 

Vallelouga, village of, i75 

Vallo, town of, 271 

ValiusGura, Rocca, village of, 
4? 

Valmontone, town of (Toleria), 
22 

Valva, town of, J57 

Vandra. river. 45 

Varapodi, Greek village of, 319 

Vaaeiiiello, river, |6j 

Vasenlo. See Baaenio 

Vasea, Etruacan or Italo-Oreek, 
collection of. In the Mnseo 
Uorbouioob 142 

Vakto d'Ammokk. town . of 
(Hlstoniuui), 51 

Vatlcano. Capo, J76 

Vedutri, vilUge of. 34 

Vella, dty of, now Castellam- 
mare della Bruca, 27 j 

Velluo, Monte, 58 

, river (Velinos), jj, J5, 

J6 

Velinos LacoSk now Ffh di 
U1C0.JJ 

Vbixbtui, dty of rVelitm), 4 

Venafro, town of (VenafhuiJ, 
46 

Vbxosa, dtv ol ( VenoslaX j6o. 
Castle, abbey, chorcfaest i6o. 
Jewish caiacombi^ ndgh* 
bourbood, |6i 

Ventarolo. the cold-air cavern 
at ischia, ii| 

Yentotene, Island of (FluMla- 
taria). 17 

Vergellus, fL, nearCanua, i4i 

Veroli, town of (Verube), 25 

Vespasia, site of, at Fblla, J4 

Vesuvius, 169. Histoiy of, 17a 
Account of the eruptions, 
172. Summary, 185. Geo- 
logical structure, 186. Mi- 
nerals. 187. Observatoiy on, 
188. Wines. 188 

Veitica Maggiore, town of; 256 

Mlnore, near Amalfi, 256 

Velturini, lU 

Vesxola, river, 49 

Via Antinlana, 167, 277 

— Apple, 3. 

— Conaularis or ^^'"r*'^ 
277. ^5 

- CHimana, 285 

— Domitlaua, 18 

— Labicana, 22 

— 1.4itina, 22, 26k 27, it 

— PbpiUia. J67 

— Salarla, i6 

— Tn^na, 3S4 

— Valeria. 41, 62, 63 
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VIBOKA. 

V1booa,&Pletn>di.i76 
Vloensa, vilUge of (PloentU), 

yioerorg.lIstoraie,zll 
Vioo, GUunbatUsta, hit tomb, 

104 
— , (own of (Vlcoa ASqoa- 

nof), 118 
Vioovarok the uieleot Varta, 

6j 
VisTKi, town of, near fitalerno, 

164 

ViUM aboat Napln, i 
Villa a GlovannU ' 

181 
Yincenio, San.. rained moBaa- 

tery of. 45 
Vine, cultivation of the. xzvlll 
yinloa river, now the Rapido^ 

18 
VlTfU, hie resldenoeatNaplea. 

161. His veraea in pnlaa of 



VULTURE. 

the yoong Maroelloa. 296. 

HIa death at Brandusium, 

and barlal at Naplea, 161, 

159. Hla tomb. 161 
Virgilio. Scoola di. near the 

Oapo di Poiilipo, 164 
Vltareto. Ponta. atCbpri. 246 
ViUi^ &, town and nwt aUtlou 

of. )94. Villaoe of. 190. Gape 

of, In the gulfof Taraoto^ ifo 
Vittore. San. vilUge of. |i 
Vittorino.8aii, vUlaga of (Ami- 

ternom). jf 
Vlvairn, Icola. J09 
Voltttiara. town of, 119 
Voltanio, river rVnlUimoa). 

20. 45. 46. |o6h Ji9b 122. 

Vomano. river. 49. <o 
Vomero. village oC near Na- 

plea. 166 
Valtnre. Monte (Moos Voltur). 

J99 



ZUBOUMADI. 



Waldenset. their ooloulea in 

Calabria. ^69 
Weigfata and meaturea tntat 

HercuUneam. 140 
, modem, xlviU 



Zampognari, the wandering 
bagplpera of the Abnini, 39. 

«9 
Zannone, ialand of (Sinonla). 

17 
Zapponeta. village of. J |8 ,. 
Zephyriam Promontoriom, now 

Capo di Brunano^ 192 
Zorgimadi, village c^ 179 



THE END. 
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Periodical, Tna Haxdbook ADVBBTisBm has the additional merit of being displayed, for the 
entile year, in a permanent work of interest and of perpetual reference by the very daas of 
penona for whom it ia spedally intended. 

Anrrnal Ciroulation* 12,(XXX 

Advertisements must be nald in advance and sent to the PobUsher's by SOtt of April in eiuk 
yecar. llie Charges are— A Fsge, 42. Half-page, 21. St. AOolomn, a<.2«. HalfaOolnmn, 1L2«. 
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May, 185& 
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BRITISH 'CI7ST0M& DUTIES. 



Lonovi Jiumanf i, 1858. 



MESSRS. J. & R. MCCRACKEN, 

7, OLD JEWRT, LONDON, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN WINES, 

And Agent! to Xmrs. A. DELQABO aad 80Nt of Cadii, 

aoehtb, bt appotntment, to the rotal academt, national oallbrt, 
and ooyernlfemt department of science and art, 

Solo Agoats of Mr. J. X. PABXHA. yiB^yU la Plaoe Jolion, Cologne, 

And J(fentt ffeneraU^fcr Ae RooqpHon md Shipment of mrkt ^ Jri, B9g0a(f$t M^ 

FROK AND TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 



Rrrmui their stnoBre acknowledginenU to 
the NoUU^ and Gentij for the liberal pa- 
tronece hitherto oooferr^ on them. They 
hope, hj THE MODERATION OF THEIR 
OH AB fti^ and their mmmiCtliig care in 
paadDg throogfa the CUSTOM-HOUSE Pro- 
perty confided to them, to merit a oonti- 
nnaaee of the fiiToan they have heretofore 
e^Jojed. Their establishment oonpriaeaDBY 
AND SPACIOUS WAREHOUSES, where 
Works of Art and all deacrlptions of Property 
can be kept.dodng thaOwner'a abenoe, at 
moat moderate ratea-of rent. 
. J.kKM'G, midertalce to ezecnte Oommle- 
•lona. for . the pnrdiaee of Plctnrea» Statnaiy 
in Maible and Alabaster, Bronaea, te., being 
la dimct eorrespoodenoe with Artists, Agents, 
and Bankers ihroogfaout the Oonttnent* 
Fuekmtf»iaU, by Steatmen or oOurwImf to 
aULeUenqfJdmotamdBaU^LadlMg 



BriUah Artists VMldeat abroad, having 
occasioa to send hsme their irailBi for Ex- 
hiUtjon, or to be passed by the Academy, 
win find it advantageoos to address them to 
the care of Messrs. J. Sc R. M'O, whose 
appointment enablea them to offer every 
CsdUty. 

Parties fiiTomlng J. As R. M*0. wHb Oon- 
slgnments-ar»-r«qMstsd to be partloolar 
in haying the BIHb of Lading sent to them 
DIRECT by post, sad also to forward their 
Keys with the PliGkage*, as aUOoods MUST 
BE EXAMINED immedUtely on arrival. . 
. J. k R. M'a keep MarsaU WinM of first 
qoallty, also Port, and Messrs A. Dblqado 
and Soil's Sheny and AmontUlado Wines ; 
and are general. Importers of French and 
other Foreign Wines. 

tkampton chmI. Liverpool, alaoattended to; btU 
to bt addre$$ti to 1. Ojj> Jxwkt. Lommx. 



LIST OF DUTIES 

NOW PATABLB IN LONDON UPON THE IMPORTATION OF WORKS OF ART, 
GURI06ITIK8, ETC., FROM THE CONTINENT. 

- The foUowlag Artlolee are AIA TMXM or 9UT1. 



ALABASxn and Mabbt.b. ) 

Ahbjck, ManoilMtares of. 

Amchovxxs. .... 

AoATis Mid *CoKinBUA2i%. unset. 
' Books, of editions printed prior to ISOl. 

BnoMsn Works of Art (antiques and ori- 
ginal works only). 

BuixioM, Ooins and Medals of all kinds, 
and battered Plate. 

QAMBnxos, Lawns, Danuuk aad Diapers of 
linen^ or 'Linen aad Cotton. 

Camsos, not'jwL 

CAauAOss of alt sorts. 

Qazldcos, aadHaip StringSi silTered or not 



Casts of Basts, Statues, or Figures. 
CoKAL, whole, polished, unpoILshed, and 

figments. 
OoRbw, Manoflietnres of, notbeiag article^ 

whoUj^ or in ^art made up. 
DxAMONM, Emeralds, Pearls, and other 

Predoos Stones, not set 
Fu>wxa Boots. 
FkAJtas for' Pletores, Prints, Drawings, 



Vvwi and Sitnvs; snd Articles thereof. 
Glass, all Plate, Cast or RoUed Glass. 
-7 — 17 Paintings on Glass.. 
— — - Beads and Bogles. 
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S' 



PAnrsaa* Oolouxb, Brushes, Pencils, and 
Craymis. 

PXCTVEBS. 

Plamtb tad Tessas, slire. 



Ox^ss Bottles, Wine Glasses, and TnmblerB» 
and all white flint and oommon green- 
glass gt>ods, not being cut or orna- 
mented* 

Lixxx Manafliotares, not being artioUi 

' wholly or in' i»rt made up. 

Lat Figures, imported by British Artists 
for their own use. 

Maoka Gbxcia Ware, and Antique Earthen 
Vases. 

MAKUSCmXPTS. 

Mam and Chabts, and parts thereof. 
MntratAL Waters. 
MoDKLB of Cork and Wood. 
' Ox:etxs and OliTO OIL 

On the followingr ' Aitloles the Buty U S per cent, ad valorem. 



Sausaoks. 

SpacxxsMS of Natural History, Minerals, 

Fossils, and Ores. 
Btovb, all Sculpture and Articles of Stone, 

Alabaster, and Marble. 
SvLPHUR Impressions, or Casts. 
TaLssooPBS. 

TlXJES. 

Vases, Ancient, not of Stone or Marble. 



CAsmnna Bkawub, and all Articles of 

Goats' Hair or WooL ' 
CoTTOK Articles, wholly or in partmade up. 

On the followlngr Artlolee the l>ntjr U lO per oent. ad tralorem. 



LzHSM Articles, wholly or in partmade up. 
WoouBH Artidfls,' wholly or in part 
up. 



Bozasof all sorts. 
EaTTTXAK,' and all other Antiquities. 
EMBSoinsnT and Needlework. . ' 
FnaxiTuu of all kinds. . 
JwwMXjjxtf and aU. Jewels jet, . 
Lacs, ^nade by hand. 

AxavsBvslDs WATsn ' • 

BXADSOfCoBAL • , 

- Crystal, Jet, and Mock Pearl 



MosAtc, small' Omamehts for Jewellery. 
Musical Instruments, exeepUng Musical 

Boxes^ Braiss Instruoients, Pianos, and 

Accordions. .. 
ScAduoLA Ta^es. 



, thogaXUm ^\ 
tko a, 
. • ditto 
. iksowt. 
ditto 





1 



1 10 

a 15 







Books, of editions printed in and since 1801 . 

^ imported under International Treaties of Copyright 

(niMcd EdMioM of EaglUi Wotte, of whkh the ConjTigbt cdMi 
ta«aU7 praUUtad.f 

— English, reimported (unless declared that no Drawback 

was claimed on Export) • . • . • OkrU. 

Bbooads of Gou> and SxLTBn . • • ditto 

Bsoxn, 1 ' . 

Beass, and > all Manu&ctores of . • ., , tho owC 10 

COPFSB,'. }. . . 

CAnms and Ruos (woollen) . • •Ms tquart yard 

ConAi. Nbouobks . . . . , . tJiolb, 

Chuca, ^obcilaix, and EAnnxirwAnn, all • • th^'omt: 

Clocks, hot exoeeding.th|B¥alue of 5«. each • • -. thedoam O- 

' exceeding 6s., and not exceeding the Taloa of 12s. $d, each ditto 

." exceeding 12s. Oif., and not exceeding the valne of 82. each swcJI ' 0' 

r frrceeding 81., and not exeeediag tho yaloe of lOL • ditto 0. 

> exceeding 101. value ... • ditto .oi 



CxoABS ind Tobacco, numuflictnr6d (ilbs. only allowed in a 

passenger's baggage, and 5 per cent, additional) . . «As A. 

ToBAOoo, unmanufactured (with 5 per cent, additional on the Duty) . ditta 

or Oflin SO Ito. b • Paelugs : bat anril oMBlhia an iSloiMf iv PrivM* 0^ 
o« dodantioa, smI pa>BMM of ■ Ffa* of U. Sd. par lb. In additioB 10 tto Dwqr.) 

Copm • . • • . . «A«a; 

CoKFSQTxoimT, Swectmcats and Soccadea . • • ditto 

OosDUi^andlJainEuas. . ' « • . . thogaUon 1 

GuxTAzifs, embroidered oh MusUn or Net, called Swiss Curtains tAs a. 

Eav Dx CouMxx, in long flasks • .• . fJUjftdsi 

— — *-— — ^— in any other description of bottles • . iho gallon I 

B 2 
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BKocsAcnunrs jobt or 

TtMwmas, ArtiAcUl, the enbio foot as paeked • • . . £0 IS 

O1.AM, Flint, Cut, Goloared, and Faaoj Ornanwntal Olaaa, of . . 

whatevmrkind . ... . • • tksewi, 10 

Olotu, of Leather (and 5 per oeat additional) , tJu dtnen pair 8 6 

Laoquxbsd and Japanned Warea • • • , tk§ mpC. 10 

MxooABOif X and YxaxioxLU ... • • • ditU 010' 

KapluSoap ...... ditto 008 

PaarmcuT . • . . . <A« A. S 

PanFuioD Spinm . . , tho fctfon 10 

Pafsr HAXoDfoa, Flook Paper, and Paper printed, painted, or stained the lb, 0.0 8 

PxAxopoaTSSi horixontal grand • . . • oack 8 

upright and aqnajre , ... • ditto 200 

Plats, of Gold ..... ths ok. tro^ i 1 

., — ofSUTor, giltornngilt . . ... ditto 1 8 

PRX1CT8 and DaAWXNoa, lingle or boond, plain or eoloared • . tkotb. 8 ^^ 

Bexjc, BixLLxmEKT, Turbans or Capa • . .. • each 8 <f 

— ^— — — Hats or Bonnets . .' . • ditto 7 

Dresses - . . . . . ditto 1 10 

HAHonroa, and other ManuflMtares of Bilk . tko 1001. vahio 15 

YsLTxia, plain or figured . . . . thoib, 9 

T«A . . • , . • • . • *<«• « .1. .-5 ^ 

Tots and TvBNSRT • . .* . thooubiefoot 4 

Win in Casks or Bottles (in bottles 6 to the gal., A; 5 percent add.) tMs pal. Q 5 6 

Spcutb in Cask or Bottle . . . ' . . ditto 15 

No CWk MM to faBportad of iM coMi^ fhM M GalloM. 

THEIR PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS ARE AT ' ^ 

CALAIS HeBsr8.CiiAiTnx,'MoBT,fcVoov]^ Kessrs. Isaac Vital & Tils.' 

BOULOQNE B. 11... Messrs. CBAnnu.'MoRT.^yooiTS. Mr.H.Sos. Mr.C.Qasnm.' 

,Mr. M. GRnux, Packer, Roe CroU PeUts Champs, Mo. M. 
PARIS...'.. J Mr. J. Klsopslsbr, 38, Rue Lafajette. 

(M. M. HoPMAiix, 58, Rne Hanteville. 

HAVRE ; Messrs. P^Db^-ot ft Co. • - 

HOMFLEITR i Mr.J.Wxom. . 

-u-ADovfTriaa C Messrs. HonAOB Boucbbt ft Oo. Messrs. Glaum Cuno ft Co. 

HARSBILLE8 (mf. PHoionM. 8, Rue Sul&en. 

BAONERB3 DE3I-, 



QORRE (Hantea I Mr. LAok Ouuzr, Marble Worics. 

Pytfaies)..; J 

PAtr: : Mr. MnnxoK Am. 



PAt 

wvoTiv A TTT S '^^' LioH GsBUXBi'. 4i, AlUes de Toomy. 

BUKUJi^UA >. Mr. LfoHBAiwoT,FrM, Hotel des Princes et del* Pair. 

GIBRALTAR Messrs. Akbcboli^ Johhstok, ft Fowns. Messia. Tnsvn ft Co. 

LISBON Mr. Asthub Vah Zbllu, Penin. ft Orient. St. Nav. C6.'s Oflloes. 

ceiTTTTn 5 Mr. JuLiAx B. WiLLXAHSb British Vioe<OoDsaiate. 

8BVILLB tl>mJuAKAiiTo.BAiLLT. 

MALAGA Mr. W. P. Mabks, British ConsQl. 

mnv C Messrs. A. Lagsoix ft Co., British ConsDlate. Mr.T.W.How. 

«4i^is>... t Messrs. AvioDon Anri ft FIM. Mr. Off. Giobdah. 

avutAa ' C Messrs. GiBBS ft Co: Slg. G. Lolbo, Grooe di Malta." ' '^ 

^'^^^ .• • • • t Mr. Bbowk, Jnn., British Vioe-CoosaL Gia Viovolo ft Ro*. 

m^rn-Air > CMessra. BuTrB7ftBBBDTO,PiassalediB.8epolcro, No.8lY8. 

*™^^ i Messrs. Bbavbilla. ., , 

CARRARA. ........ SIg. F. BmrAuni Scalptor. ' Mr. Vxmcerzo Lttt, Scnlptor. ^ 

{Messrs. W. Maobbah ft Co. Messrs. Hbndbbson Bbotibb8. 
• Messrs. -Tboicas Patb ft Sorb. Messrs. Maqdat, Paxbhsaic,. 
ftSKTiH. Measrs. GiAOB. MioAU ft Fioo. Scnlptors in Alsbaaier 
and MaxUe. Mr. M. RnroBL Mr. Josbfh Guabo. Messrs. 
G. Galluhi ft Co. Mr. Ulobb ContSMAir. 

PISA Messrs. Hugubt ft Vah Lbrr, Scalptors In Alabaster and Marida. 

Messrs. Eiaii«.FBifzi ft Co. Messrs. I^WBEH ft irBBHOK. Messrs. 
-Maquat ft Pakbmsax. Mr. E. Goodbav. Mr. J. Touos. 
Messrs. • Nsari, Clabm, ft Co. Mr. Axi9 vt Loiot Piacbrti. 
Mr. S. LowB. Mr. Gabto. Biaxchibi, Mosaic Woiter^ oppoaiie 
the CapeUa de* Medid. P. Bazzabti ft Fia., Scolptoia, Lnngo 
I'Arao. HeirsofF.UFnAin, Scalptor, No. 1, sol Plato. Meansr 
Fiii.PACBTn, Pictare-ftame Makers, Via del Palaglo. SUlCablo 
NoGQHMX. 8I|^ Lusoi Ramaool 



FLORENCE. 
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KE88B8. J. ft E. XdC&AGKEH'S 00BBE8P0HBEHT8-<»K»imc«I. 

YOLTfCRRl. Sfg. Ono.'GjuXAJ, and Heart. G. Cummici He Fxai. 

BOLOONA Hr. G. B. Ruou. -Sig. L. Qalu. 

ANOONA Mean. MooBiB, MiEKUJBT. ft Go. 

{MMsn. ToBLoxiA k Go. ' Meun.' Fsssbobv k Go. Me«n. Mao 
BBAV k Co. Measra. Plowdkk, Ghocmblst, It Go. Mean. Pa- 
XBKHAM, HooKBK, k Go. Mr. Edwabd Tjksbbi. Mr. Luici 
BKAXcmia, at the English GoUega. 
CIVTTA VBOGHIA . Meaara. Lows BBomaa, Bridah Yice-€ooau1ate. Mr. T. Abata. 

NAPLKS Meaara. Iqouldem Ik Go. Meaara. W. J. Tubxbb k Go. 

PALERMO Meaan. Puob. Tububs. k Thoxaa 

MISSSIKA Meara.GAiLLBB&Go. 

CORFU Mr. J. W. Taylor. 

ALEXANDRIA Meaan. Biuo«a * Co. 

CONSTANTIHOPLE Meara. a ft E. Grace. Mr. Edward LATorrAXKC 

t Mr. Emauvbl Zammit. Meaara. Jo^. Darx ahih at Som, 46. Stnda 
MALTA { Levante.MoaaioWorkera. Mr. Fortuxato Tbsta. M, Stnda »« 

i liuda. Mean. L. Vrd. Dm Cmarr a Fiou, Mr. L. Fba noAi.a wka . 

8MTRNA Meaara. Haxsoh & Go. 

BEYROUT Mr. Hrvrt Hraia. 

ATHENS^ PIR£U8 Mr. J. J. Bdchrrbr. 

8YRA Mr. Wiunraox, BriUah GoosnL 

« Meaara. FRSRRa Sckxrux. 
VENICE <{ Meaara. S. & A. BLCMxmHAL & Go. 

( Mr. L. BovAROC, Oampo 8. Fantino, No. SOOO. roaao. 

TRIESTE Maaan. MoOBR ft Go. 

08TEND Meaan. Bach & Go. Mr. R. 8t. Avour. 

GHENT Mr. J. Db Bvtsbb, Dealer in Antiqultiea* Marcfa^ aa Benrra, SI. 



A wpwirav i Heawa. F. Mack ft Co., KIpdorp, No. 1748. 

AMrwiSKT tMnP.VAMZBBBBOwaK,PlctnwDeBl«r.fca,RoedeaBAoollota,aW«. 



ROTXEBDAM. 
COLOGNE..... 



Meaan. PBxnoii Se Go. Meaara. & A. Lxvixo ft Go. 
tMeaan.'BouTiCT&Oo. 'Meaara. C. HBMHAnr He Go. 
f Mr. J. M. Fabiva, vls-k-via la Place JuUen. Meaari. G"m. Tilmbs 
( Jk Go.' Mr. ^T^"T Hbikaxv, S9, Biahftfagartfiietnaar, 
MATENCE ......;. Mr.G.L.KAT8SR,Ezpeditear. Mr. W.KiruaaiCAMie. Cabinet Maker. 

{Mr. P. A. TAocHfa SuocsaaoR, Glaaa Mannfikctnrer, Zeii. 
Meaan..Bi>o. Jon., le Co. Mr.T.DSHUU. ZOl D, 17. 
Mr. G. A. Zirr, Boa Marlct 

HEIDELBERG Mr. Ps. ZooiBBMAinr. Mr.M.lABBB. 

MANNHEIM Mr. DoncBLKPSix. Meaara. Et8Bbm & Glact. 

{Mr. Ht. WoncBB, Printaelter, Promenade St No. 12. Meaaia. Mat 
ft WiDMATBB, PriBtoeUen. Meaan. U MaaBiDU k Go. Hein 
0f8BB.PlCHLBB. 

wTTvvwimn (Mr. Paolo Galdibbrii, at the Bed Hone, Dealer fai Anttouitiea. 

""**^^™® \ Mr. JoHxCoxBADGMorr. Banker and ForwanllDg Agent. 

FtfRTH Mr. A. PlCKBRT. 

^.awv ( Meaara. Jbax PRBUWBRK ft Filb^ Mr. Bnoaorr db St. Albax. 

»^™''^ > Meaara. ScHXBwuxfe Co. Mr. Bxxofr La Boghb. 

BERNE Mr.ALBBKrTBUMrr. 

GENEVA Meaara. ADO. SxBLL ft SxRAflB. 

LAUSANNE Mr. L. LoxocHAMra. 

INTERLAGKEN.... Mr. J. Grobucamx. Mr. Glbxbkt S»n 

CONSTANCE ».\ . , . . 

8CH AFFHAUSKfl . . } Mean. ZoLUXonrBB ft Hoc. 

WALDSHUT f 

HAMBURG Meaan.ScBAABftCLAU8B. Mr.G.F.BoD*. 

no A nmr S Mr. W. HoFMAXx, Glaaa Mannfactnrer, Blaaara Stem. 

*^^^'^*^^ v;!tMr.P.CkSBiUB;dlttn...Mr.A«V.1iRBBD«tGui Maker. 

/« A OT fin A n i Mr. Tbomas Wolt, Glaa Manu&cturer. 

CAKI^BAU >Mr.CABLKxo(Li,aoLtonBlanc. 

M ARIENBAD Mr. J. T. Adlbr, Glaa Mannfactarer. 

mvmj A i Mr. W. HOPMAXX, Glaa Mannike t nrer. am Lngeck. No. 768. 

YUCNNA |Mr.Joa.LoaHBrR.QIaaMaiinfiM:tm«r.M<uanitaerStraa8e. 

{Meaara. Scbicklbr, Brothera. 
Mr. Liox M. CoBX, Gomm"*. EzDUiteor. 
Meara. C. Harboh ft Co., Glaw M anoiSatarera, 67. Unter den Linden. 
( Meaara. H. W. Bambxqb ft Co. Mr. a Tbiqkbbt, Royal Ptexx- 

DRESDEN..: I Iain MannfiK^rT Dep6t. Mr. J. KRRiai; Glaa Mana&ctanr. 

IMadame Hrlbxa WoL#aonr. Ocl^Botrgwaw^ Now 6. 
NEW YORK MeaarkWiLBOBftPBiOB. 
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FLbRENCe: ' 



■;^''^.M 



a BIANOHINI, 

MANXTFACTURER OF TABLES AND LADIES' ORNAMENTS 
OF FLORENTINE MOSAIC, 

TNVITES the English NohUitj and Gentry to Tisit his Establishment, where 
,•*• mar always be seen numerous specimens of this celebrated and beautiful 
ManD&cture, in every description of Rare and Precious Stones. Orders for Tables 
and other OrnameDts executed to any Design. 

O. BiANCHim'B Agents in England are Messis. J. & R. WCracken, 7i Old 
Jewry, London. 



BRIENZ— INTERLACKEN. 



J.GROSSMAltN,, 



SCULPTOR IN WOOD, AND MANUFACTURER OF SWISS 
WOOD MODELS AND ORNAMENTS. 



TJIS WAREHOUSE is sitoated between the Belr<idere 9otd and Schweizerhof, 
^^ where he keeps the largest and best assortment ofthe abore objects to be 
ound in SwitMrland. ' He ondertdns to forward Goods to Engbnd-aikltitewhel^ 

Coirespondeats in England, Messrs. J. & k McCRAGKEN, 7, Old ^wry. 



PISA. 



HUGUET AND VAN LINT, 

SCULPTORS IN MARBLE AND ALABASTER, 
. . • 'XajDc* Jkma» near tbe Tre Xlom^^ci;' 



fTHE oldest established house in Pisa, where may be fobiid the best assortment 
•'- of Models ofthe Duomo, Baptistiy, and Tow^. .Also Figures and other 
local objects iUustratiire ofthe Agticoltore and Customs of th« country, Executed 
in the highest style of art. 
Their ez^tensire Show Rooms are always open to Vidfcon., 

Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. McCRACKEN, 7, Old Jeiii:ry, 
London. 
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N I C.E.. 
ENGLISH WABEH0U8E. 

T. W.HOW, . 

WINE MERCHANT. OROCER, Sce^ 
Qnat du Jardin des Flantes, 

(Two doon ftvm tb« HOtel de France). 



WiiMt And Teu of tbe ciioioMt qualities. 
Bm^s and Alltopp's Pd« end Barton Ales. 
Stout, Porter. Iec Lenunn's Biacaits, Eog- 
liih Cheese, York Hanu, Pickles, Sanoee. fuid 
a Tarlel^ of other oondlmenti and articled 
too nnmerooa to mention. 

Correspondente in London. Messrs. J. and 
R. Mt3jMCKBX. f . OUlJewxy. 



N I C E. 

F. LATTES, 

Vear the Pont Vent, 

GENERAL AGENT, 

Aim 

AGENT FOR LETTING FURNISHED 

APARTMENTS. 



• Letters addressed as above finom parties 
reqairing any fnlbnnation respecting Apart- 
ments, ftc. will meet with immfdlatu at- 



MUNICH. 



HENRY WIMMER, 

> • : ' • SaOOBSBOR TO 

J. M^ DE HERMANN, 

» PRINT AND PICTURE SELLER TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
1 .. '^ OF BAVARlA, 

. . KO YAIi PKOH£HAI>£ BTlBUkBBM, Mo. 12^ 

MAGAZDVE OF OBJECTS OF FmE ARTS, 

PIOTXTESSS, PRINTS, DBAWINQS, Ain> UTEOaRAPHS, 

IvyiTES the Nobility and Gentry to visit his Establishment, where he 
lias always on Sale an extensive collection of Pictures by Modem 
Artists, Paintings on Qlass and Porcelain, Miniatures, Drawing ^n; 
gravings, and Litliographs, the latter comprising the Complete Collec- 
tions of the various Galleries, of which Single Copies may be selected. 

He has also on Sale all that relates to the Fine Arts. 

' H. WIMBfER undertakes to forward to England all purchases made 
at his Establishment, through his Correspondents, Messrs. J. & R. 
M'Cbaokxn, 7$ Old Jewry, London. 



HURRATrS' HANDBOOK /ADVEIiTISEIC 



FRANKFORT O.' M. 



BING JUN^ AND CO. 









XMMM., Ho. 81, 

(opposite the BOTXL DE RU8SIE,) 

MANUFACTOBT OF ARTICLES III STAG'S HORN. 

DEPOT OF DRESDEN CHINA. 
OOPT OF THE statue' OF ABIADNR 

*«* ALL KINDS OF PaRISIAX EaHCT ABTIGLE8. , 



. BING JUH. iJn> Co. beg reipectfolly to inTite the Pablic to Tisit their 
Establishment^ where thej haTe alwajs on show, and for sale, a most eztendre 
Assortment of Artidei in Stag's Horn, of their 'own ^nanolactare ; coosisthig of 
Brooches, Ear-rings^ Bracelets, Pen and Pencil Holden, Sesla, Inkstands, Watdi- 
stands, SnoiT-boses, GIgsivbozes, Whips, Wslldng^tldGs, Knives, Csid-csMs, tfnd 
erery description of article for the Writing and Woric Table, besides Vases and 
other ornamental objects too Tarioos to be here ennmersted. 

Messrs.' Bnro haTe also tlse ^finest Copies, bofh in Biscait-China and Bronie, of 
the Statae of Ariadne, the chef-d'oeurre of the Scnlptor Daxnecker, of which 
the original is in Bethman's'lfosemn at Frsnkfort 0. M . 

Menrs. Bore haye lOcawise the 8dk Dtp^t in FiuincFOBT of the Porcelain of 
the Rojal Mauofactory of Dresden ; and at their Establishment maf be seen the 
liioi(t.^leodid assortment of Figures after the Ancient Models, ornamented with 
Lace-woi^ of the moiBt eztrsordinary fineness; likewise Dinner, Dessert, and Tea 
Seryioes; Plates, Vases, Candelsbrss, Baskets, &c. ftc., in the Antique Style, 
oraamenied with'flowen in relief, and the finest paintings. 

Besides the above-named objects, they hare a superb assortment of Clocks, 
Bronaes, Poroelafai, and other Fancy Objects, the productions of Germany, France, 
and England. 



DEPOT OF THE VERITABLE EAU DE COLOGNE OF JEAN MARIA 
FARINA, OF COLOGNE. 



Their Correspondento in London are J. and R. M'Ceackev, 7, Old Jewiy. 



KUBBATS HANDBOOK ADVEBTISEB. 



FRANKFORT O. M. 



P. A. TACCHrS SUCCESSOR, 

(LATE FRANCIS STEIGERWALD,) 

BOHEMIAN- FAHCT-dJILASS AHB (CIRTSTAIL 
' WAEEHOIOrSEo 



p.. A. TAC/CHra SUCCESSOR begs to acquaint the Public that 
he has become the Porcbaaer of Mr. F. STuaBBWALD's Ebtablish- 
iiENT 'in this Town, for the Sale of Bohemian Fancy Out Glass and 

He. has. always an extensive and chdce Assortment of the Newest 
and most Elegant Patterns of 

OBNAMENTAIi OUT, BNGRAVED, GILT, ft PAINTED GIiASS, 

...... BOTH WHITB AHD OOLOUBED^ 

In Dessert Services, Chandeliers, Articles for the Table and Toilet, 
and every possible variety of objects in this beautiful branch of manu- 
faotnre. He solicits, and will endeavour to merit, a continuance of 
the favours of the Public, which the late well-known House enjoyed 
• in an eminent degree during a considerable number of years. 

P. A. TAOom^ StrcoBseoB has Bbakoh Ebtablibhmbntb daring thfb 
Season «t 

WIESBADEN AND EMS, 

"\ 

Where will always be found Selections of the newest Articles from his 
principal Establishment. 



His Agents it England, to whom he undertakes to forward Pur^ 
chases made of him, are Messrs. J. Ss K. M'Cbackbn, 7, Old Jewry, 
Londona 



no HUSSAT'S HAKDBOOC JiDVeRTISER. 

JOHN MARIA FA.RINA 

f * * ' " ''' • (OFPOSIIS'THS JVIIOSB FLACS, • ^' • * 

PUaV^TOR TQ H. M.rQUEEN . VICTORIA; 
TO H. M. F. W. m^ KTSQ OF PRUSSIA; THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA; 

THE k;i9P of.hanovse, Era etc.. 



ONLT GENUINE EXU DE COLOGNE. 



THE frequency of mistaJces, which are loinetiiDea accidental, hat for the most 
put the letali of deception pnctiied bj Interested indivldtiali^ indnoet bm to request 
the attention of English tcmyellers to the following statement :— 

Snoe the flist establishment of mj hoose in 1Y09, there has never been snj partner in 
-the boainess'Wiio did not bear the name of FA«nrA. nor Jias the mannfamnrsief-* aaeonii 
1^ cheaper qnal^j. of Eav^ dm Coloovb e^er been attempted. Sbioe im however. 
aeTersl inhabltaota of Cologne haWl entered into engagements with Italiana of ^ name of 
Farina, and, bj emptojlng that name, have snooeeded to a Tory great extent in ft'iieUng all 
Infierlor and sporlooa article npon the PobUc. 

'^ fiat t^iayein this liTalty In trttie'iiot Wn iatlifled with thermere oaorpUloB e^ my 
name ; the ennelading phnaa^ **pppo$iU tkt .AtUolk'^/'bMS.'r, wh^ had aolppg exls^ngr 
special property, was not allowed to remafai In Its taxtegri'ty. To deoelTe end lead astray 
Sfpdn thoee of the pablio who axe not fblly oonTeraant with the locality and dreomstanoee. 
.die'eomp^tfUon Selied hold' of the i^otd i^ oppoHu,^ «aid.&iore'than once totOsd'ftfm^ 
Immediate nelghboorfaood. Chat they might aTsIl themeelTes to the IVill eictent of the pfanme 
"iKpostte Me JuUek'i Ploeai** "Wheh trlitf^efeie the oimrts, the use only of the woid 
''oppoeOs" waa forbidden, which, however, haa been supplied by the word "at*" or ** near.** 
.with the addttlaaor the ncinber of their hooses^ it is true, snother lees llagrsa^ bi4t noil 
« less deceltfiil invention waa, that several of my ImlUton established the sites of their 
matmfiftbtories In other pobllc places of the town, to enable them to make noe ot the phrase 

nuppetiU J'kux^ or Jfiirtet,'* On their sddrass cards or labels, spemlatlng; wIthcMpect 

pt> the proper name **JuUA/* on the carelessness or lbx|(etftilnees of the consumer. I therar 
fore b^ to infonn all strangers visiting Cologne that my establishment, which has existed 
slnoe 1709. to exactly opposite the JoUcfa's Plaoe, fonning the comer of the two streets^ 
Untsr Qoldschmidt snd Oben Ifsrspforten, Na 23; and that it may be the more eaally 
^wy^ifwl^ J, have pot up the arms of jlCngisnd. Rnaria, kc, Ac, in the front. e#n^ htpee. 
By calling the a]ttentl<m ot the pnbllc to this noliceil hope to check thai system of Impoel- 
tlon which haa been ao long prsctlsed towarda forelgnera by coachmen, valeta-ds-plaee, and 
otban^ who receive b^bcf| from t^ |f°^^ ^5M W^Vfft"!? pn^oonds sold onder my 

A new proof of the excellence of vt mannfactnre has been pat beyond all doubt by the 
fact of the Jozy of the Qreat KxhiblUon in' London haVIng awarded m the Prise lledaL— 
SeetheOfllclalSUtementlnNo. 20,934, page 0, of the* riaiet' of thto month.; ..: 

CouMi^ Oetoter, 1861. J. M. FARINA, 

.... Oppoiite the JaUeh's PlaM., 



«^* Jfy Agents hi London are Msssaa. J. &. R. M'CBAOnuf, 7, Ofd Jewry, 
by tpkom ordert art received for me, , : .. .. 
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DRlE^'DE'fl. 



■I • i;- r/ « VM? •* '- 



HJUUiZINE ^F ANtlQUlTlES AND ^ ARTS. 

HELENA WOLFSdM, n^e' MEYER, 

(SUCCESSOR OF L. MEYER AND SONS,) 

Bbos respectftiUy to solicit the inspection of her Establishment, where she has 
always on show and for sale a most eztensiye assortment of Old Saxon China, Old 
Sevres and Japan, Antique Fumitare, Bronzes, Old Laoe,.sach as Points de 
iBnuSfcUes and d'Ale&9on, Points de Vcnise, Gnipure, Ac. &c. Venetian, Ruhj, 
and Punted Glass, Rock Crystal, lyorf Work, Enamels, Mosaic Woric, Annoar, 
Gobelins Tapestry, Fans, and many other remarkable and corioos articles. 
:•'•:■'. ; . . .- . : ^ • • • • 

. H£B <X)BEBSPONDENT8 nr Sl^OL'AHD ▲BE 

Keesrs. J. ft B. M'CBACKEH; 7, Old Jewry, Iiondonu 

I ' . -■■■'■ ■' ' '"/' •-' '■ • ' rr — • •• " 

-' ^^ O03aiM HOFMANN/ 

BOHEMIAN GLASS MANUFACTURER, 

' (-' TO BIB lUJESTT THE EMPEBOR OF AUfiPTBUy '. , ' 

.RfiOOiOCKvqB his. great aaortment of Glass Ware, from his own Manufactories in 
Bohemia. The dioioest Articles in eyerjColoar, Shape, and Description, are sold, 
at the same moderate priOesKl[t both his Estiblishmentd^ 

At Pracuef Hotel Bine Star) at Vlennaf 768v^Xiiiveelc« 

AgeA&lh lon&on; "Messrs. J. and'R. M'CRACKEN, 7, Old Jewry. 
OoudtfonearcM direct to Er^land, America, ^, ^ .. ^ 



LEGHOBN. 

HIACINTD UCALf AND SON, 

. Fta JbtJcnomia, il^o. 1230. 

MaanliMrtoij of Marble, AUbaster, and 
ScaglioU Tablefv and Dep6i of ot^ecU of 
Fine Arts. 

Thotr eztendTO Show-xooms an alwajs 
open to Visitors. 

nniR Aoanp nr BSOLom amm 

MES8B& J. AHBB. X'GSAGKfir/ 

1,0kl Jewry, LffMon,' 



CAKLSBAD. 



THOMAS WOLF, 

XANUFACTDREB OF 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS WABES. 

Tbovas Wolv begs to Infonn the Yldton 
to Ourlsbad thai at hU EvtabUflbment wUl be 
foond the finest and Tkhest' AMbrtment of 
the Crystal and Glais Wares of Bohemia— 
eapsciaUj Table and Beuert SenrioM— 
all ai reasonable and fixed prices. 

ooaanroKosim nr aiioLAiin: 
Messrs. J. Sc B. M'CaAGKEN, 1, Old Jewry. 
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S«lieBil»n lPrkit« and C«l««r«4 Crystal GImss IPTareli^vM* 

JOSEPH . LOBMEYR, 

aiiASS KAKUFAOTUBEB, . 

- ' ' — ' No. 940, KARiSTHNERSTRASSE, • 

Bros to inform Visitorflio Vieniia that he has ooosiderably enlarged his Esta- 
blishment The most complete assortment of all kinds of Bohemian White and 
Coloared Ciystal Glass* and of all articles ;in this branch of indostrjr, in the 
newest and most elegant style, is always <m hand. The rich collections of all 
Articles. of Luxorr, riz. Table, Denert^.and other. Sendees, fYases, CandeUbras, 
Lustres, Looking-glasses, &c. &c, will, he feels assured, satisfy erery risitor. 

The prices are fixed at very moderate and reasonable charges.— The' English 
langaage is spoken. - 

. His. Gomspondents. in England, .Messrs. J. and R. U^Crackxk, No. 7, Old 
Jewxy, London, will ezecate lul orden with the greatest care and attention. 



Evezything for the Tourist. 

DBE8SINGhCASE3.--At Hr.; MECHI'8 
Establlshmen&i. f iVRegenttKreeC^ Leid- ' 
.enhall Street* and Cirstal Pslsoe, are ESL-. 
HIBITED the FINl^ SPECiMENB of 
BRITISH MAKUFACTURfSr in Dresdng 
Osses, Wock Boxes, Writing 'Ones, DrqsEing 
Bags, and otti^ srUdes of atUitj or hixdi7. 
soltsble for, presentation.. A, sqMnteJ]^ , 
jMhment fbrPtvler JUefaftalsbn&ofi^ 1^ 
Bagatelle Tables. TableCatler7,Raa)rB,Scis- 
sorSiFen-kniyes, Strops, Pastie. flee. Shipping 
orders executed. An extensive assoruneDt 
' of BC^eriOr Hair aad^ther Toilet Brashes.^ ' 



PART'S IMP BOVED POOKET 
T0UBI8T*8 TELESOOPS. 

Just pnhlished, 16th Edition, - 

GOULDS COMPANION TO IDE 
^'' ^MICROSCOPE. 

: -: A J%»irise#>itt m^f^ o a 

Oaat, Kathematicid and Optical Instru- 
ment Maker to the AdmtraltT and Royal 
MUitary College, &c. kc^ 181,^tnkid. 



FBAITEFOBT O. H. 



MESSRS LOHR & ALIEN, 

nwruRonoF 

THE ROMAN EMPEROR HOTEL, 

Beg to reooDunend their House to English Travellers. 

This laT]ge and well-sitoated Establishment is conducted under the immediate 
saperintendencn of ^the yPipprietor^, and newly- furnished with every pomfoiiy.and 
a new spienctid Dining-room. - * '»-''^'* *' ^- *'>• - - *• '-^- - -i-'ti 

The ** ROXA.H Empbrob" is often honoured by Royal Families and other high 
peraonages. Th> following hare lately honoured thia Hotel — 

H.1C. THE KINO AND QUEEN OP WURTBMBERO. 

HJC. THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 

H.BA THE GROWN PRINCE AND PRIN0BS3 OTjOA OF WURTEMBERG. 

HXH. THE ABCHDUIU OF AUSfRIA. Iec. Iec. Ac 



TableHTbOteatl. 111. SOkr. 
„ , 6, aiL 

Bed Booms, firan 2A» 



Breakftst. «2kr. 
Tea, «akr. 



MURRAY'S, PANDBOOK ADVERTISER.: 
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Snt .WALTEE: SCOTT'S WEITINGS AND LIFE. 



WAVERLEY NOVELS, ««»«« ^-^kar** 

kut IfUr(HUuUonf, NoUt,aiid JOdUUm, i 
LIBRARY EDITION. Illustrated bj upwards 

of Two Handrad EMimvInn on Steel, alkcr Dnwliig* 
> TnnMr, LnktaMi? ^llci^ StuKUld. RobcrU, Ao.. 
indtidlnc Portnte of Um hirtHfaia twrniM^M dcKsfM 
''aLlbe No««b. Oonplete ia B votamei^ 6emj Sro., 
•legMty bound Id CKtia doOi. ttt. St. «L 

ABBOTSaORD EDITION. With One Hundred 
•ad TiNarE^gimTlagi oa Steal, aad BMrijr Two Tlioa* 
drcdoaWodL U IS vq^ aa|Mr-raral svo. 14f. 14*. 

AUTHOR'S HYOURTTE EDITION, in i8 
' portable &•!». S*i vob. (M Easmvio^X 71. u. 

GABJOTET EDrrPN, in 26 vols. fcap. Svo. (26 
tlla«ialka.).ni>.A 

PEOPLED EDITION, in 5 large vols, royal 

8to.4S«. / 



POETICAL WORKS-oonslstIng ot Ut. 
The Metrical Romances,— Tsb Lay or Tm 
loABT IbKSaKSL, IfASiooir. Thb LIdt OV tHB 
Lakk, Rokkbt, Tax Loan or ths Isles, Thb 
YiBioir or Dov Bodbbick, Thb Bbidal or 

'•-^'TxiEBiiilir, M. Haxozd tsb Daubtlbbb. 
and. pEAJCiJ\;S(nirafl|p and Bixlaim. 3rd. Tbb 

. MiBsiKELfir orVvs-SporniBH Bobdxb. . 

■n* foOcnohig ar^ the otOf 'Ooplpight BdOtont, 
wOh tlu Author' $ latt Nctu S ImpnvemmU, 

I. In One\Jbli&ie JR^YoL'^Ddoding all the 

Marioftl RoBWKte (ooepc th« 'Bridal of Triornula* aad 
« Harold*), tbo Prtatelpal Boas aad By]ad^ aad wrcml 
*" ^lioat. Bouad fai «IM^ gDt adfai, S«.| moiocB9 
i lOt. '< 



IL Li One crown 8to. YoL (same contents ss 
navtooi odliiea), wMi aoMraai Eagmviiwi OB ^taal aad 
Wood, alW arl>kTkl WDkK SteiiflSd, Onbart, aad Poa- 
t€r. IlaaBdIadoCk,g|U«dcei,7<.M.; BMn>oeoaat.i4«. 

m. In 12 Vols. ftp. 8T0. (24 Kigravings), Mi, 
••• TUiIs Um onlf odMoa whJch ooatelaa «llw Mla- 
Mrdsf of tlM Scottish Itadar.* ' 

IV. In 6 YoU. Ccq}. Sro. (Ill fiogravlngs), 24s. 

V: In' One YoL rqyal 8to. (PEOPLED EDI- 
TiOMX ie». "■■ ■ 

. VI. The.ABBOTSFOBO EDITION, printed 

oa TIatod Fapirr, wtt apwardt of SO PluKfatkM oa Steel 



lfU«d8M,S 



ttbmLAST MINBrrRBU* ICARMIOl^, LA 
MCE, LORD of Uw ISLE^ BOKBBY, aad I 
HIEBMAIN, IM, Si. 'aecbi dodi, !«.«&;« 



YU. TOl[TRIBTS' EDITIONS of The LAY 

^^ - LADYofUte 

iMgpALof 

^dj^sTai. ^' ~ "" »«»«• 

VOL IfewHlostimted EdttSons of The LADY 
of tfw LAKE. MARlfKlM;.LAT aT tfia LA«T UlN- 
8TREL, aad LOBD of iIm ISLESL eoatelafaMr each fkom 
70 •» 100 lUMMltaM OB Wood, bTDfataiFMr aad Joha- 
I la the bMi MfU oa Tiatad Papa; aad 
la dolfa^ got odM^ ISe. teuih; aoroooo 



PROSE WORKS-Hxmsfstlng dt, Tjjm or 
A GBAMDrATHBB (HistOTj of ScotUnd), Talbs 
or A QBAimr ATHBB (HUlory of Frmce). Lifb 
or Jomr DarnBif, mkmoibs or Joxathax 
Swift, Mkmoibs or Emikbkt NovxLisn^ kc^ 
Paul's Lbttbbs to bd KnisroLK, Essays oh 

CHIVALBT, ROMAMOB, AKD THB DrAJCA, &C., 

PHOvnrciAL AMTiQDrriES or Scotlaxd, Litb 

OW NaPOLBOH BOXAFABTB, MnCBLLAVBOUS 
CXXTICISMS, to. 

COMFLJBTJS EDITIONS. 

L In 28 Vols. fcap. 8yo. with 60 Engravings 
from INuaer, S4«. ; Mpaiate voluaMi, Si. 

IL In 3 Vols, royal 8vo. (PboflCs Edixior). 
Booad la doth, Stt. ; Mpaiate volmiMi, I. aad U. 10*. 
•edi ; III. (TALas of a OaAMoaAraaBX «e. 

niostrated Edition of the TALES ofaORAND- 

FATHER-<HBvroaw ov SooTUUiD). WMiSBiV*^^ 
after Tuner, aad vpirank of M oa Wood. Ia S Vob. 



Soap. Sfo. ekiih, ISi. ; < 

(HrsTOBT or Feavcb). With 2 Engrsvings 

ftoai TVanv aad upward* of M oa Wood. 1 voL fcapi. 
Svo. dfldl, 4>. ; catra dotti, gUt edgei^ Sa. ■ 

School Edition of the HIETrORY of SCOT- 
LAND, wkh Map. SvolkcfowaSvo. booad, IOC. 
LIFE Of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. « vols. • 
, liepi^ Porlnl^ aad S " 



Another Edltko, in Urger type. 9vols.fcsp. 



SELECTFONS ihm'sir WALTiER 800TTS 
WORKS— Bbloiux abd Waterloo, Fbavob 
ABD Pabis, Talbs or CnivALBt-, RcMfAimc 

^ Nabbativbb^ Qhabactbbs or Emibbxt Pbbp 
.SOBS, Thb Hioblabd Clarb, SootxibhScbmbs 

' ABn CHAKAbXBBS^ NaBBATIVB ABB DBJBCBXP- 

TIVB PiaoBS. 



BEAUTIES Of SIR WALTER SOOTT; being, 
SelediaeeftanibieWrMagiBBdLUb. 1 T»l.crowaS«o., 
wkh Two Bagtavlan eloCh gOt, U, i eatrn doih, gilt 
aidMa^edge^sJ^ * .. 

READINGS for the YOUNG, ftxnn the Works 
or 8b Walter Boott. S vob. with S6 lUaattatkni oa 
Wood, U, 4iL mth | or booad la I voL doth, gHt 



LIFE of SIR WALTER SOOTT. By J, O. 

Logbbabt, Esq. Three Editions ss follows. 

In Ten Vols. fcsp. Svo., unifonn with the Au- 
thor^ FamariteBdMaa of IhoNorda. SO,^nTiagi M ^ 

In' One Vol. royal 8vo^ nnifonn with the 

Norele, PBOPta*s Eamoa. With Portiah, 10c 

naeSBMb lAigo l>P«r. ua 
Aaaoreroaa Bonuab WMb II 



In One YoL erown Svo., with 12 

rma INuaer aad others 7«. 6d. ; eaua dc 
JlO*. .• ■ . 



kvings 



Edmboi^h : ADAM «iid CHARLES BLACK. London : HOULSTOM and WRIGHT. 
And all Booksellere. 
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:THE new; REQISTER£d PORTMANTEAU7 

aEOISTERED AND MANUFAOTORKO BT 

JOHN^^oVTHaATE,' '^'^ 



76, WATLINQ STREET, 

LONDON. 




ThA l^krtmantMtii U adittittod \ij th wl^p have oMd it to be tl^ mott ^rki-kot umI usktul of any 
7«i iaraled,aiMl U> oomUott *U tbe ttdvaiUagM «> long desired by tikoee who traVeL' . . 

Its peculiar oonTenlenoes ooosist in its «oDtainttig SKrASATs ooMPAJtmnn Tor each description 
of Caothas' Boots,* lte.readi-4ivialaD is kept, entirely distinct, and is immediatelT • accessible on 
opening tM INyrtmanteaq. witboat Uftlng or disturbing anything else ; every iwUcle is|>aciud p«r- 
|ecllyflat,andi«iDainstfodaringtb« whdeof thejouxney. . .„ ...^ ^ « ,. ^ .'>.A.,. . 

SOUTHGATB'S: HEW FOLDINO PORTMANTEAU. . 

with separate dM- 
aloos tar Shirts, linen. 
Clothes, and Boots'; the 
whole of which are 
tnunediataly aooesaibla 
on opening the Fori- 
mantean. ' ' 

Doth of these Fort- 
manteaos are admir- 
ably adapted for Oon- 
tinental traTelllng, on 
aoooont ot\ the facility 
ihey olfer for Costom- 
hoose examination; 
wi thoni ' disarranging 
the wardrobe. 

JOHN SOOniGlTE'S LADIES' PORTHANTEAOS AND DRESS TRUNKS, 

Vrith Trays and Moreable Dtvisions for Bonnets, contain erery conTenienoe for packing separately 
Dreasies, Bonnets, Linen, Sec., and are made in tarioas styles and sixea. 

They may be obtained of Mr. Wilkiksov, 30, Oockspor Street; of Messrs. Moou k Co., 14, BL 
James's Street, London; of Mr. Hour, Above Bar, Southampton; of Mr. Bats, Hatter, Cambridge ; 
of Mr. ELLKXOsa, Granger Street, Newcastle-oo-Tyne ; Mr. NoiniAM, Trunk Maker, opposite SL 
Sidwell's Church, Exacer ; Mr. I^amov; Weymouth ; Mr. Nicini«Hr,- Saddled. Manchester ; of ady 
Saddler or Outfitter throughout the kingdom ; and of the ManufMturer, 

JOHia' SOUTHGATE, 76, WATIiING STREET. IiOHDOlT. 
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